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PREFACE. 


HE  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
woi'lc  has  been  prepai'ed,  caused  a  much 
longer  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
the  first  and  second  volumes  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  delay  has  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  book,  because  it  has  enabled  the 
author  to  procure  and  use  more  authentic 
and  valuable  materials  than  could  have  been  obtained  earlier, 
especially  from  Confederate  sources. 

An  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  writer,  and 
which  has  been  carried  out,  was  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
priucipal  battle-fields  and  other  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Civil  War.  This  could  not  be  done  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  during  the  war,  and  it  was  diflScult  to  do  so  in 
many  places  for  several  months  after  the  conflict  had  ceased. 
As  much  as  possible  of  this  labor  was  accomplished  before  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  events  of  the  con- 
flict, civil  and  military,  to  the  close  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's 
Run,  are  recorded. 

After  the  first  volume  was  completed,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
the  writer  made  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles  in  visiting 
the  historical  localities  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy, 
observing  the  topography  of  battle-fields  and  the  region  of  the 
movements  of  the  great  armies,  making  sketches,  conversing 
with  actors  in  the  scenes,  procuring  documents,  and  in  every 
possible  way  gathering  valuable  materials  for  the  work.  The 
writer  bore  a  coi'dial  letter  of  introduction  from  General  Grant 
to  any  officer  commanding  a  military  post  within  the  late  Slave- 
labor  States,  asking  him  to  afford  the  bearer  every  facility  in  his 
power.  To  General  O.  O.  Howard  the  writer  was  also  indebted 
for  a  similar  letter,  directed  to  any  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau.    These,  and  the  kind  services  everywhere  proffered  by, 
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and  received  from,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Confederate  ar- 
mies, procured  for  the  author  extraordinary  facilities  for  gather- 
ing historical  materials,  and  he  was  enabled  to  send  and  bring 
home  a  large  amount  of  valuable  matter.  This  had  to  be  care- 
fiiUy  examined  and  collated.  In  this  and  kindred  labor,  and  in 
the  construction  of  small  illustrative  maps,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  sketches  fdr  the  engraver,  all  by  his  own  hands,  months 
were  consumed,  and  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second 
volume  was  the  consequence. 

The  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  second  and  third 
volumes  will  be  much  shorter.  The  latter  (which  will  conclude 
the  work)  will  be  ready  for  publication,  it  is  believed,  early  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  present  volume  includes  the  record  of 
the  war  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericksbm'g,  in  the  operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac ;  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Charleston ;  the 
movements  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Cumberland  to 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  of  the  armies  of 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  the  Gulf,  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  George  W.  Ch&ds 
has  relinquished  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  by  Thomas  Belknap.  Mr.  Childs  relinquished  it 
because  his  entire  attention  was  needed  in  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing the  Pvhlic  Ledger  newspaper,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  became  proprietor  just  before  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
Was  finished.  Mr.  Belknap  will  relax  no  efforts  in  giving  it 
every  excellence  in  its  publication  promised  by  Mr.  Childs. 

B.  J.  L. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.,  Se^ttembtr,  1867. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
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HE    Battle   of  Bull's   Run,  so 
disastruiiH    to    the    Nationul 
Anns,  niid  yet  ro  little  profit- 
able, u3   a  military  event,  tu 
the  Confederates,  was    in    its 
immediate  efiects  a  profound 
enigma  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  cotiulry.     They  could  not  understand 
The    Confederates   held   the   field,  yet 
tliey  (lid  not  Hcek  profit  from  the  jianic  and  flij^ht 
of  their  opjjonerts,  by  a  jmrsuit.     The  Nationals 
wen-  beaten  and  dispersed ;  yet,  after  the  first 
paralysis  of  defeat,  they  instantly  recovered   their 
i  nth  and  elaolieity.    There  had  been  marches,  and 
buouacs  and  skirmishen,  and  a  fierce  battle,  within  the 
epace  of  a  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-ibur  bonrB 
after  the  close  of  the  confliet,  the  respeetivo  parties  in  the  eon- 
test    were  occupying    almost  the  same  geographical  position 
vhich  they  did.  before  the  stout  encoanter. 

Tlie  people  at  Jjt>inc,ijj  Wlb  seel Jons,  were  excited  by  the  wildest  tales 
of  overwhelming  defeat  and  disgrace  on  one  side,  and  the  most  com- 
ind  advantageous  victory  on  the  other.  It  was  said,  and  l>cUcved,  that 
thousand  Confederates  had  easily  and  utterly  routed  and  dispersed 
■five  thousand  National  troops,'  and  smitten,  beyond  Iiojk;  of  rouovery, 
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18  WASHINGTON  AND  RICHMOND  CONTRASTED. 

the  Array  of  the  Potomac  charged  with  the  duty  of  seizing  the  Capital  of  the 
insurgents,  driving  them  from  Virginia,  and  relieving  the  City  of  Washington 
from  all  danger  of  capture. 

Whilst  one  section  of  the  Republic  was  resonant  with  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, the  other  was  silent  because  of  the  inaction  of  despondency.  Whilst 
the  Confederates  were  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  seeming  evidence  given 
by  the  battle,  of  their  own  superior  skill  and  valor  and  the  cowardice  of  their 
opponents,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt  from  all  i)aii;s  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  Loyalists  were  stunned  by  the  great  disaster,  and 
the  seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
about  expiring,  were,  for  the  moment,  made  eager  to  leave  the  field  and 
retire  to  their  homes.  'Whilst  in  Richmond,  now  become  the  Capital  of  the 
Confederation,  the  bells  were  ringing  out  merry  peals  of  joy,  and  "  the  city 
seemed  lifted  up,  and  every  one  seemed  to  walk  on  air,"  and  "  the  men  in 
place  felt  that  now  they  held  their  offices  for  life  ;"*  where  Jefferson  Davis 
said  to  the  multitude,  when  referring  to  the  vanquished  Nationals,  with 
bitter  sconi,  "  Never  be  haughty  to  the  humble ;"  where  all  believed  that 
Walker's  prediction  would  that  day  be  fulfilled,  and  the  banner  of  Rebellion 
be  unfurled  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,'  and  that  the  "  tide 
of  war  would  roll  fi-om  that  day  northward  into  the  enemy's  country '" — the 
fertile  fields  and  rich  cities  of  the  Free-labor  States — there  was  terror  and 
anguish,  and  the  most  gloomy  visions  of  a  ruined  Republic  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government,  and  men  in  j)lace  there  were  not  certain  of  filling  their 
offices  for  an  hour.  Whilst  the  streets  of  Richmond  were  populous  with 
prisoners  from  the  vanquished  army,  and  eager  volunteers  pressing  on  toward 
the  camp  of  the  victors  at  Manassas,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  discomfited  and  disheartened  soldiery,  without  leaders,  and 
without  organization — the  personification  of  the  crushed  hopes  of  the  loyal 
people. 

Such  was  the  sad  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
relative  character  of  the  contending  parties,  much  exaggerated, 
which  was  presented  to  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.*  The 
first  account  of  the  battle,'the  panic  that  seized  some  of  the  National 
troops,  and  the  confused  flight  of  soldiers  and  civilians  back  to  Wash- 
ington, was  given  to  the  Elder  World  through  the  London  Times,  the 
assumed  and  accredited  exponent  of  the  political  and  social  opinions  of  the 
ruling  class  in  England,  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Russell,*  who  did  not  see  the  con- 
flict, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  persevering  of  the  civilians  in 


fight  in  tho  battle  of  Manassas.  Ton  have  created  an  epoch  In  the  history-  of  liberty,  and  nnbom  nations  will 
rise  up  and  call  yon  blessed.  Continue  this  noble  devotion,  looking  always  to  the  protection  of  a  just  GtKt,  and, 
before  time  grows  much  older,  we  will  be  hailed  as  the  deliverers  of  a  nation  of  ten  millions  of  people.  Com- 
rades, our  brothers  who  have  fallen  have  earned  undying  renown,  and  their  blood,  shed  in  nnr  holy  cause,  is  a 
precious  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  truth  and  right.  Their  graves  are  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington ;  their  spirits  have  Joined  his  in  eternal  commune.^ 

Jefferson  Davis  addressed  tho  people  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  on  the  evening  of  the  2dd,  and  boldly 
declared  that  his  troops  had  captured  *'  every  thing  the  enemy  had  in  the  fleltV'  including  ^'  provisions  enough  to 
feed  an  army  of  50,000  men  for  twelve  months.'*-^Uichmond  papers,  July  24.  Davis's  exaggeration  is  made  plain 
by  the  statement  that  it  would  require  more  than  12,000  wagons  to  transport  that  amount  of  food. 

»  A  Rebel  War  aerftt  Diary  at  the  Confederate  States  Capital,  page  e5i 

'  See  volume  I.,  page  339. 

*  A  Rebel  War  Clerk'e  Diary,  page  65. 

*  See  note  8.  page  91,  volume  I. 
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their  eager  flight  from  the  suspected  dangers  of  an  imaginary  pursuit  of  Con- 
federate cavalry.  His  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  tale  of  the  imagination, 
"  founded  on  fact,"  and  well  served  the  conspirators  for  a  brief  season.*  It 
excited  among  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  a  derision  of  the  loyal  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  desires  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  were  gratified.  The  ruin  of 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  seemed  to  them  almost  as  certain  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  English  statesmen  and  jounialists  dogmatically  asserted  it, 
and  deplored  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  President  and  Congress,  in 
"  waging  war  upon  Sovereign  States,"  in  vindication  of  an  idea  and  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attempting  to  hold  in  union,  by  force,  a  people  who  had  the  right 
and  the  desire  to  withdraw  from  a  hated  fellowship.  It  was  declared  that 
"  the  bubble  of  Democracy  had  burst."  There  was  joyful  wailing  over  "  the 
late  United  States ;"  and  one  of  England's  poets  was  constrained  to  write — 

**  Alaa  for  America's  glory ! 

Ichabod — vanished  outright; 
And  all  the  magniticent  story 

Told  as  a  dream  of  tlie  night! 
Alas  for  the  Heroes  and  Sages, 

Saddened,  in  Hades,  to  know 
That  what  they  iiad  bnilt  for  all  ages, 

Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow!" 

This  relative  condition  of  the  parties  was  temporary.  The  loyal  people 
instantly  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow,*  and  in  that  recovery  awakened 
from  the  delusive  dream  that  their  armies  were  invincible,  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  only  passionate  and  not  strong,  and  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
crushed  in  ninety  days,  as  the  hopeful  Secretary  of  State  had  predicted,  and 
continued  to  predict.  It  was  evident  that  the  battle  just  fought  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  stniggle  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
who  had  made  thorough  preparation  for  the  conflict,  and  had  resolved  to 
win  the  prize  at  all  hazards.  With  this  conviction  of  danger  added  to  the 
sting  of  mortified  national  pride,  the  patriotism  of  the  Loyalists  was  intensely 
exercised. 

The  Government,  which  had  been  lulled  into  feelings  of  security  by  the 
song  of  its  own  egotism,  and  had  hesitated  when  urged  to  engage  more 
troops,  "  for  three  years  or  the  war,"  was  now  also  aroused  to  a  painful  sense 
of  danger  and  the  i^enalties  of  misjudgment;  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
bad  refused  to  sanction  a  call  for  a  larger  body  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers 

>  Although  nearly  disabled  by  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  Dr.  Russell  wrote  his  fomons  dispatch  to  the 
7ZfiM«  during  the  night  succeeding  his  flight  ttom  Centrevllle,  that  it  might  go  to  England  by  the  next  Boston 
Bteftcner.  **  The  pen  went  flying  about  the  paper,^  he  says,  *'  as  if  the  spirits  were  playing  tricks  with  It  When 
I  screwed  up  my  utmost  resolution,  the  *y^s^  would  still  run  into  long  streaks,  and  the  letters  combine  most 
enrloasly,  and  my  eyes  closed,  and  my  pen  slipped/^  After  a  brief  nap,  he  was  aroused  by  a  messenger  from 
Lord  Lyons,  to  inquire  after  him,  and  invite  him  to  supper.  ^  I  resumed  my  seat,*^  he  says,  *^  haunted  by  the 
memory  of  the  Boston  mail,  which  would  be  closed  in  a  few  hours,  and  I  had  much  to  tell,  although  I  had  not 
seen  the  battle."^  On  the  testimony  thus  given,  the  TimM  said  (August  10,  1861) :  **  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
volunteer  army  of  the  Northern  States  is  worthless  as  a  military  organization  ....  a  screaming  crowd  ;*^ 
and  spoke  of  it  as  a  collection  of  '*  New  York  rowdies  and  Boston  abolitionists,  desolating  the  villages 
of  Virginia.'' 

*  Five  days  after  the  Battle  of  BulPs  Run,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
ICinister  in  London,  saying:  **0ur  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Sunday  last,  met  a  reverse  equally  severe  and 
onexpected.  For  a  day  or  two  the  panic  which  had  produced  the  result  was  followed  by  a  panic  that  seemed 
to  threaten  to  demoralize  the  country.  But  that  evil  has  ceased  already.  The  result  is  already  seen  in  a 
Tiforoiu  reconstmetioa  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and  increased  enthnsiaam.^ 
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than  its  prescribed  quota,  stating  that  "it  was  more  important  to  reduce 
than  to  enlarge  the  number,'"  was  now  glad  to  receive  all  that  might  bo 
offered  from  every  quarter.  Then  it  was  that  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
called  into  existence  by  Governor  Curtm,  were  so  speedily  transferred  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington,'  and  gave  security  to  the  National  Capital. 
Everywhere  the  people  flew  to  arms  with  a  feeling  of  devotion  to  their 
coimtry,  deeper,  because  bom  of  serious  contemplation,  than  when  Fort 
Sumter  was  attacked.  Tliere  was  another  grand  uprising;  and  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  Battle  of  BulFs  Run,  when  the  terms  of  service  of  the 
seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men  had  expired,  more  than  an  ecpial 
number  were  in  camps  or  in  the  field,  engaged  "for  three  years  or  the  war." 
Among  them  were  a  large  portion  of  the  three-months  men,  who  had  re-en- 
listed. Nine-tenths  of  the  non-combatants  shared  in  the  fervor  and  the  faith 
of  those  who  took  up  arms,  and  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States  presented 
to  the  world  a  sublime  spectacle  diflicult  to  comprehend.  Tliat  terrible  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  was  promptly  met,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Republic 
was  assured. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Confederates,  flushed  with  victory,  and  satisfied 
that  their  so-called  attorney-general  (Benjamin)  had  predicted  wisely,  that 
pacification  through  recognition  by  France  or  England,  or  both,  would  occur 
"in  ninety  days,"  and  their  independence  be  secured,  were  wasting  golden 
moments  in  celebrating  their  own  valor.*  Yet,  in  tlie  manner  of  that 
unthriftiness  of  time  and  opportunity,  there  was  a  potential  force  that  gave 
amazing  strength  to  the  Confederacy.  There  was  a  prestige  in  that  battle, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which  almost  silenced  opposition  to  th(^ 
war;  for  multitudes,  who  had  loved  the  Union  supremely,  and  had  no  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  conspirators,  now  thought  they  saw  a  great  revolution 
nearly  accomplished,  and  themselves  made  part  of  a  new  nation  carved 
suddenly  by  the  sword  out  of  the  Republic,  with  whose  fortunes  it  was  their 
duty  and  their  interest  to  link  themselves.  They  had  already  suffered  much 
from  the  despotism  established  by  the  conspirators ;  and  now,  by  an  act  of 

the  "  Congress,"  •  threatened  with  banishment  and  confiscation, 
*»"^i^?"*^  they  were  utterly  helpless,  and  sought  peace  and  reconciliation 

by  a  display  of  zeal  in  what  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  war 
for  independence.'*     That  "imited  South"  which  the  conspirators  had  falsely 


*  0«)Deral  Patterson's  Ndrraiire  of  the  Campaign  in  the  ShenatuJonh  Volley. 

'  See  nute  2,  page  52(1(,  volume  I. 

'  It  Is  roportod  that  Oent>rtiI  Buckner.  captured  at  Fort  Donolson  several  months  afterwani,  ivhilo  on  his 
waj  to  Fort  Warrea,  at  Boston,  as  a  piisoner  of  war,  said  to  a  gentleman  In  Albany:  "The  effect  of  that  battle 
was  to  Inspire  the  Southerners  with  a  blind  confldenco,  and  lull  them  into  fal6o  security.  The  effect  uiton  tho 
Northerners,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  arouse,  madden,  and  exasi)eratc.^* 

^  The  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Union  men  was  terrible,  and  the  youth  of  that  class  were  driven  into 
the  army  by  thousands,  because  of  the  social  proscription  to  M'hich  they  were  subjected.  The  zeal  of  the 
women  in  the  cau»e  of  rebellion  was  unbounded,  and  thiir  influence  was  extremely  i)otentiaL.  Young  men  who 
hesitated  when  asked  to  enlist,  or  even  waited  to  be  asked,  were  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  young  women ; 
and  many  were  the  articles  of  woman's  apjiarel  which  were  sent,  as  sigidAcant  gifts,  to  these  lagganls  at  home. 
Men  who  still  dared  to  stand  firm  in  their  true  allegiance^  were  denounced  .-is  '^  traitors  to  their  country,"  nnd 
treated  as  such :  and  the  pn>scription  and  the  persecution  became  so  general  and  fiery,  that  Millie  Maytleld  was 
Jnstifled  in  singing,  with  scornful  lips — 

"  Union  men  I    0  thrice-fooled  fools! 
As  well  might  ye  hope  to  bind 
The  desert  sands  with  a  silken  thread. 
When  tossed  by  the  whirling  wind. 
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declared  months  before,  now  became  a  fact,  and  the  terrible  strife  instantly 
assumed  the  proportions  and  the  vigor  of  a  civil  war  of  imparalleled  magni- 
tude. Almost  the  entire  resources  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  in  which 
rebellion  existed  were  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  with  wonderful  energy  on 
both  sides,  the  great  conflict  went  on.  During  that  conflict,  while  weaker 
men  were  in  practical  sympathy  with  the  conspirators,  there  were  thousands 
of  the  best  men  of  the  South,  imbued  with  the  martyr-si)irit  which  reverences 
principle,  who  could  not  be  made  to  yield  to  the  terrible  pressure,  but  main- 
tained their  integrity  throughout.  These  unconditional  Unionists  suffered 
intensely  in  person  and  property,  and  large  numbers  perished.  But  the 
survivors  were  many,  and  offered  to  the  nation,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  proper  instrumentalities  for  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  disordered  Union  on  a  basis  of  justice,  which  should 
secure  for  the  Republic,  for  all  time,  tninquillity  and  prosperity. 

.  When  the  shouts  of  triumph  had  died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  was 
dissipated,  and  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  saw  their  victorious  army 
immovable  at  Manassas  and  indisposed  to  follow  up  their  victory,  they 
were  uneasy,  and  many  a  lip  queried  why  "  President "  Davis,  the  chief  of 
the  army,  returned  so  quickly  to  Richmond,  and  spent  time  in  public  boastings 
of  the  achievements  of  the  present  and  in  predictions  of  the  future,  instead 
of  directing  Johnston  and  Beauregard  to  press  on  after  the  fugitives  and 
capture  Washington  City,  the  great  and  coveted  prize  ?  The  immobility  of 
their  army  was  an  enigma.  It  was  an  incubus  on  the  spirits  of  the  people. 
While  their  tongues  were  jubilant,  their  hearts  were  misgiving. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  dei^ired  to  press  on,  but  the  wisdom  and  the 
prudence  of  the  first-named  officer  restrained  his  own  impatience  and  the 
folly  and  rashness  of  the  Creole ;  and  the  perilous  movement  was  delayed 
until  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for  success.  Johnston  knew  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  follow  the  retreating  Nationals,  and  hurl  his  wearied  troops 
against  the  strong  defenses  of  W^ashington,  behind  which  they  were  resting, 
supported  by  fi-esh  soldiers.  But  he  was  anxious  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan  of  crossing  the  Potomac  above  the  National  Capital,  cut  off*  that  city's 
communications  with  the  North,  and  capture  it  by  a  vigorous  movement  in 
the  rear.  But  for  a  pursuit,  or  this  grand  flank  movement,  there  were  two 
essential  requisites  lacking — namely,  a  sufficient  cavalry  force,  and  means  of 
fiubsistence,  for  which  lack  Confederate  experts  hold  Davis  responsible.  It 
is  agreed  that  he  always  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  thwarting  the  wishes 
of  others ;  and  with  a  most  mischievous  obstinacy  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  will,  passions,  and  caprice,  rather  than  the  counsels  of  judicious 
advisers.  This  disposition  was  conspicuous  in  his  appointment  to  important 
oflSces  of  his  incapable  personal  and  political  friends ;  and  the  best  of  the  Con- 
federate army  officers  declare  that,  by  his  interference  in  details,  he  was  a 

Or  to  blend  the  shattered  waves  that  lash 

The  feet  of  the  cleaving  rock. 
When  the  tempest  walks  the  face  of  the  deep, 

And  the  water-spirits  mock. 
As  the  sacred  chain  (o  reunite 

In  a  peaceful  link  again : 
On  oar  burning  homesteads  yo  may  write, 

'  We  found  no  Union  men." "" 
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marplot  in  the  way  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  war.     At  the  begin- 
ning he  appointed  an  incompetent  and  vicious  compaoion-in-anns  at  a  former 
period,  named  Northrop,  to  the  vitally  important  post  of  Chief  of  Subsistence. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  earnest  protests ;  and  now,  at  the  first  mo- 
mentous trial,  this  Chief  Commissary's  incapacity  was  fatally  conspicuous. 
Under  the  sanction,  if  not  at  the  command  of  Davis,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
Bubordinatcs  to  purchase  Biip]>lies  for  the  army  at  Manassas  in  the  fertile 
country  adjacent,  hut  sent  others  to  gather  them  In  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
forward  them  in  daily  doles,  at  heavy  expense,  by  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railway,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war.     He  allowed  no  deposits  of 
supplies  to  be  established  near  the  army ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  Iwittle,  Beau- 
regard had  only  a  single  day's  rations  for  his  troops.'     For  weeks  afterward 
this  state  of  things  continued,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  move 
forward  with  safety,  under  such 
circumstances.'     There  it  lay  at 
Manassas    for    many    weeks,    its 
officers  chafing  with  impatience, 
whilst  an  immense  National  army 
was   gathering    and    organizing, 
and   drilling   in  front  of  Wash- 
ington City,     Johnston  made  his 
head-quarters  at  Grigsby's  house 
in  Centreville.'  He  was  compelled 
to  cnntont  himself  with  sending 
out  scouting  and  foraging  parties, 
and    guerrilla  bands,  who  aome- 
timea  approached  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  National  defenses  ou  Arlington  Heights. 

The  physical  disabilities  of  the  Confederates  alluded  to,  were,  probably, 
not  the  only  reasons  for  the  immobility  of  their  army  after  the  battle,  Davis 
and  his  associates  at  Iticiimond  well  knew  the  strength  of  the  lion  of  the 
North,  which  their  wickedness  had  aroused.  They  had  promised  their  dupes 
"  peaceable  secession,"  because  they  thought  that  strength  would  not  be  put 
forth.  They  found  themselves  mistaken,  and  their  cause  in  great  peril ;  and 
they  well  knew,  that  if  they  should  push  on  to  the  extremity  of  seizing  Wash- 
ington at  that  time,  it  would  so  consolidate  and  invoke  to  terrible  action  the 
power  of  the  North,  that  the  conspirators  would  not  hold  the  National  Capi- 
tal ten  days,  nor  prevent  the  utter  extermination  of  the  insurgent  armies,  and 
the  desolation  of  their  territories  by  an  exasperated  people.  This  moral 
effect  they  dreaded ;  so  they  were  content  to  have  the  vanity  of  their  fol- 
lowers gratified  by  the  accident  of  a  victory  at  Bull's  Run,  and  hoped  to 
accomplish,  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  what  they  could  not  expect  to 
win  by  arms. 


>  Stutemetit  of  Ornenl  Thomu  Jordui,  than  chl 
BIO.  Jordui  Hfs:  "Flour bought  by  tpeculatAn  In  t 
the  Sab«l>tcDce  BDrein.  ind  IniDaported  bsek  la  Muu 

*  IMi  In  Angiiit,  John»t-jn  vrote  to  Bennrvgurd :  ' 
noir  muu^rd,  to  Ihlok  of  nnr  othw  mtlltu?  tonne  Ifai 

'  From  B  photupaph  by  Alemindcr  Oinllnw,  of  Wi 


B  itifT.  Id  Ilarptr't  Knga» 


n  Atrictlj  dtt^alTo  bBW'." 
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The  National  Government  now  acted  with  decision  and  energy.     General 
McClellan,  who,  with  able  subordinates  and  brave  troops,  had  made  a  brilliant 
and  successful  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  was  summoned  to 
Washington  on  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Ilun,*  and,  with     "'^jsw^ 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  who  were  loudly  sounding  his 
praises,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  shattered  army  at  and  near  the 
seat  of  Government.     General  McDowell,  like  a  true  soldier,  gracefully  with- 
drew, and  on   the   25th  of  July,  the  Adjutant-General  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Geographical  Division,  formed  of  the  Departments  of  Washington 
and  of  Nbrt/ieastem  Virginia^  under  the  young  chieftain,  with  head-quarters 
at  Washington  City. 

Other  changes  bad  already,  been  determined  upon.  On  the  *Jttiy. 
19th,*  an  order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department  for  the 
honorable  discharge  from  the  service  of  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
on  the  27th,  when  his  term  of  duty  would  expire ;  and  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  was  directed  to  take  his  place 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Shenandoah^  he  being  relieved  by 
General  John  A.  Dix.  TheVe  was  a  new  arrangement  of  Military  Depart- 
ments,* and  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  was  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  greatly  disabled  by  increasing  infirmities,  was,  at  his  own  suggestion, 
relieved  from  active  duties. 

General  McClellan  turned  over  the  command  of  the  army  in  Western 
Virginia  to  Brigadier-General  Rosecrans,  and  entered  with  zeal  and  vigor 
upon  the  arduous  task  of  reorganizing  the  army,  of  which  he  took  charge  on 
the  27th  of  July.  lie  brought  to  the  service,  youth,  a  spotless  moral  charac- 
ter, robust  health,  a  sound  theoretical  military  education  with  some  practical 
experience,  untiring  industry,  the  prestige  of  recent  success  in  the  field,  and 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  loyal  people.  He  found  at  his  disposal  about 
fifty  thousand  infantry,  less  than  one  thousand  cavalry,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
artillerymen,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.*  He  found,  in  tlie  men,  excellent 
materials  out  of  wliich  to  fashion  a  fine  army,  but  in  a  disorganized  and  com- 
paratively crude  condition.  His  first  care  was  to  efl^ect  a  moral  improvement 
by  thorough  discipline;  and  then,  under  the  sanction  of  a  recent  Act  of 
Congress,  to  winnow  the  ofiicera  of  all  the  volunteer  regiments,  anck  dismiss 
all  incompetents.  By  this  process  no  less  tlian  three  hundred  ofiicers  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Having  laid  the  moral  foundations  for  an  efficient  army  organization, 
McClellan  proceeded  with  skill  and  vigor  to  mold  his  materials  into  perfect 
symmetry.  He  made  the  regiment  a  unit.  Four  regiments  composed  a 
brigade,  and  three  brigades  a  division.  Each  division  had  four  batteries : 
three  served  by  volunteers  and  one  by  regulars ;  the  captain  of  the  latter 
commanding  the  entire  artillery  of  the  division.  With  the  assistance  of 
Majc)r8  William  F.  Barry  and  J.  G.  Barnard,  he  organized  artillery  and  en- 
gineering establishments ;  and  the  dragoons,  mounted  riflemen,  and  cavalry 


>  The  oonnti<^8  of  Wiwhlngrton  and  Alleghany,  In  Maryland,  were  aildod  to  the  Department  of  the  Shsnari' 
doaK  created  on  the  10th  of  July,  with  head-quarters  in  the  flehl ;  and  the  romatndcr  uf  Maryland,  and  all  of 
Ponnsylrania  and  Delaware,  constitated  the  Dfjyartment  of  Peniuylvania^  head-quarters  at  Baltimore.  A 
Ikiard  waa  also  established  at  this  time  for  the  examination  of  all  officers  of  rolunteer  regiments. 

2  G^'ncral  McClellan's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  4,  ISCS. 
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were  all  reorganized  wilder  the  general  name  of  ciivalry.  To  Major  Bany 
were  intruBted  the  details  of  the  artillery  estahliglinieiit ;  and  Major  Barnard 
was  directed  to  constnict  a  synteni  of  defenses  for  Washington  City,  on  both 
rides  of  the  Potomac.     In  the  course  of  a  few  months  every  considerable 


the 
/    vicinity   of   the 
Kalional     Capi- 
was  crowned    with 
a  fort  or  redoiiht  well 
mounted.     Early  in  tlio 
following  year  the  num- 
ber of  these  works  was 
fifty-two,  whoso  names 
and  local 

catcd  on  the  accom- 
panying map,'  This 
syBtem  of  worts  was  so  complete  that  at  no  time  afterward,  during  the  war, 
did  the  Confederates  ever  seriously  attempt  to  assail  them.  At  no  time  was 
the  Capital  in  danger  from  external  foes. 

The  work  of  organization  was  performed  with  such  energy,  that  in  the 
place  of  a  raw  and  disorganized  army  of  about  fifty  thouRand  men,  in  and 
around  Washington  City,  at  the  close  of  July,'  there  was,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  days,  a  force  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousanil  men, 
well  organized  and  ollicere<l,  equipi>ed  and  disciplineil.  Of  these,  full  seventy- 
five  thousand  were  then  in  a  condition  to  be  phiced  in  column  for  active 
operations.  The  entire  force  under  JlcClellan's  command,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding those  under  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  tJioii- 


1  According  tn  i 
lanitoiu  ufUitH  foi 
bcr  rbrtj-figlit  w«i 
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sand  men,  of  whom  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  were  sick  or  absent. 
This  number  was  continually  increased,  until,  on  the  first  of  March,  1862, 
when  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  its  grand  total  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand,  of  whom  about  thirty  thousand  were  sick  or  absent.* 
Such  was  the  force  with  which  General  McClellan  was  furnished  for  the  first 
campaign  in  Virginia  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run.  It  was  known  as  the 
Gkaxd  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  existence  was  a  wonder." 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Government,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  a  lack  of  arms.  We  have  seen  how  Secretary 
Floyd  stripped  the  arsenals  and  armories  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  filled 
those  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  when  preparations  were  making  for  rebellion.' 
The  armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Springfield  were  the  principal  ones  on 
which  the  Government  could  rely  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  The 
former  was  destroyed  in  April,  and  the  latter  could  not  supply  a  tithe  of  the 
demand.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Europe  for  arms ;  and  Coloi/el  George 
L.  Schuyler  was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  purpose,*  with  specific 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  purchased  116,000  "'^^iTi^' 
rifles,  10,000  revolvers,  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and  21,000  sabere, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $2,044,931.*  It  was  not  long  before  the  private  and 
National  armories  of  the  United  States  were  able  to  meet  all  demands. 
The  loss  of  over  two  thousand  cannon  at  the  Gospoit  Navy  Yard'  was  a 
serious  one ;  but  the  foundries  of  the  country  soon  supplied  the  Government 
with  all  that  were  required. 

Of  the  "  absent "  soldiers  alluded  to,  more  than  two  thousand  were,  at 
the  time  in  question,  in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  Confederates,  and* 
suffering  intensely  from  cruel  treatment  and  privations  of  every  kind. 
A  large  portion  of  these  prisoners  were  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Bull's 
Run.  These  were  taken  by  railway  to  Richmond  on  the  23d  and  24th 
of  July.  Among  the  first  who  arrived  there  was  Alfred  Ely,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,*  and  Calvin  Huson,  his  rival  can- 

*  Ida'*  Memorandum  ^  which  6«neraJ  McClellan  submitted  to  the  President,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1861,  he 
Mid :  **  For  the  main  army  of  operations,  I  urge  the  following  composition :— 

• 

890  regiments  of  In&ntry,  say 225.000  men. 

100  field  batteries,  600  gnns 15,tH)0      ** 

28  regiments  of  cavalry 25,500      " 

5  regiments  engineer   roops 7,500      ^ 

Total  278,000  men." 

s  **  Tte  ereatioB  <tf  rach  an  army,"^  said  General  McClellan,  *'  in  so  short  a  time,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
ooe  of  the  highest  glories  of  the  Administration  and  the  nation/'  In  this  organization  of  that  army,  and  the 
dUdpline  which  it  received  during  the  seven  months  that  it  remained  at  Washington  CMty  and  in  the  vicinity. 
ve  noay  (airly  look  for  the  groundwork  of  those  sncocsses  which  it  achieved  long  afterward,  to  the  ^^  glory  of  the 
Administration  and  the  nation." 

s  See  volume  L,  page  121. 

*  Colonel  Schuyler  could  not  procure  arms  in  England  and  Franco  on  his  arrival,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
tb<em  were  purchased  Oernuiny.  He  bought  70,000  rifles  in  Vienna,  and  27,000  in  Dresden.  Of  the  '*  Small- 
anns  Association,"  in  England,  he  procured  15,000  Enfield  rifles.  The  rev<)lver8  were  purchased  in  France  and 
Uelgiam;  also  10,000  cavalry  carbines;  and  the  sabers  were  bought  in  Germany.  Through  the  interference  of 
Confdderate  agents  in  France,,  the  French  Government  wouhl  not  allow  any  arms  to  be  taken,  by  either  party, 
trvm  Ita  arsenals.— See  Report  of  Colonel  Schuyler  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  8, 1862. 

*  See  volume  I.,  page  897. 

*  Mr.  Ely  was  one  of  the  civilians,  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (page  605),  who  went  out  as  a 
spectator  of  the  BaUle  of  Bull's  Bun.  He  was  captured  by  some  South  Carolina  troops,  who  ascertained  his 
UMme  and  position,  and  conducted  him  to  their  colonel,  E^  B.  C.  Cash,  of  South  Carolina.  That  officer  was 
cxdced  by  liquor,  and,  drawing. his  pistol,  was  about  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  when  the  others  interfered.    Mr.  Ely 
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dictate  for  the  same  ofiice,  accompaniL'd  by  Colonel  ]tlichiicl  Corcoran  and 
forty  other  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  private  soldiers.  It  was  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  on  a  moonlit 
evening,  when  thoy  reach- 
ed the  city,  where  an  im- 
mense crowd  had  assem- 
bled. Amid  the  scoffs  and 
Bomotimes  curses  of  the 
populace,  they  wfire  march- 
ed threc-fuurths  of  a  mile 
to  Harwood's  large  tobacco 
fectory,  on  Main  Street, 
rear  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
It  was  a  brick  building, 
hastily  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  Into  it  officers  and  men  were  thrust,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
six  hundred  ;'  and  tlwy  were  so  closely  huddled  that  it  was  difficult  for  any 
one  to  lie  down.  Xo  doubt  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be 
made  immediately  for  the  unexpected  captives. 

On  the  following  morning  the  officers  were  waited  upon  by  John  H. 
Winder,  a  stout,  gray-haire<l  man,  from  Maryland,  and  lately  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  by  brevet,  in  the  National  Army.  He  was  now  a  Confederate 
brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the 
post  at  Richmond,  and  api>eared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theater  of  the 
Rebellion  as  Commissary-General  of 
prisoners,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
throughout  the  war,  and  gained  for 
himself  the  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
He  promised  the  prisoners  Ijetler  qnar^ 
ters,  and  on  that  day  the  officers  were 
removed  to  an  adjoining  building, 
where  they  had  a  little  more  room, 
light  and  air,  but  neither  chair  nor 
bench  to  sit  upon,  nor  bed  to  lie  upon. 
For  a  short  time  they  entertained 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release ;'  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  somewhat 
distinguished  in  the  political  world,  visited  Mr,  Ely,  and  made  abundant 
promises  of  aid,  w  hich  they  never  fulfilled.'    Yet  there  were  a  few  persous 


with  Ci>ninnn  md  WT«nl  ci(n«n.  >[>en(  Ili«  night  in  na  old  born,  rrflm  u 

>  In  the  Appendix  u  Hr.  Elj'a  Jtmmal,  kept  ilurtng  lil>  lnipii»nmi 
the  Bull's  Run  piiMncn  oho  were  Kiiiflncil  with  him, 

perninn  Xn  ibe  Prcsliknt,  nrjnoallns  linmcdtiitj  etcpi  lu  he  tnken  iy  Ihi- 
■Igif  d  hf  Ihr  ofllron.  and  «■  forwarded. 

•  Amun;  thcMj  iri'K  Metsrt.  Eeltt  and  Doth,  at  Snnth  Cirallnii.  an 
vpn  Mr  TAy-i  rvllinr-nujnilwn  In  the  Tblrt^-tlith  CongreH,  and  ven 
CoBfinlfnU  CungTUi. 
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in  Richmond  who  did  not  only  promise,  but  afforded  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  the  Union  prisoners,  at  this  time  and  ever  afterwards.' 

The  prisoners  in  Richmond  were  soon  convinced  that  the  tobacco  ware- 
house would  be  their  home  for  some  time.     As  the  days  wore  wearily  away, 
their  sufferings  increased,  for  their  treatment  became  less  humane.    Yet  they 
did  not  yield  to  melancholy.     Tliere  were  some  irrepressibly  buoyant  spirits 
among  them,  and  every  thing  possible  to  be  done  to  render  their  situation 
endurable,  was  employed.     They  formed  a  club  called  Hie  Richmond  Pnsoii 
A88ociatioii^  of  which  Mr.  Ely  was  made  President,*  and  at  tlieir 
first  meeting,  held  on  the  day  of  organization,  they  were  enli-     "  "^^^ 
vened  by  speeches,  songs,  and  toasts.*    This  was  the  more  agree- 
able beginning  of  that  terrible  prison-life  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
National  troops  were  exposed  during  the  war,  of  which  more  will  be  recorded 
hereafter. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  had  been  in  session  more  than  a  fortnight 
when  the  battle  of  BulFs  Run  was  fought,  and  they  had  already  made  several 
enactments  preparatory  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.*  Yet  they 
were  not  unmindfnl  of  their  obligations  to  humanity,  to  endeavor  to  secure 
peace  by  any  just  and  honorable  means.  As  we  have  observed,*  a  resolution 
w^as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,*  by  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, declaring  the  sole  object  of  the  Government  in  waging 
war  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  vindication  of  the 
National  authority. .  It  was  "  laid  over  until  Monday,"  the  2 2d,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  battle  at  BulPs  Run  was  fought.  Notwithstanding 
the  National  Capital  was  filled  with  fugitives  from  a  shattered  army,  and  it 


>  Distinguiflbed  among  these  benefkctora  were  Mrs.  John  Van  Lew  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Van  Low  was  an 
a^sd  and  wealthy  widow,  who  IWed  in  a  fine  mansion  on  Church  lliU.  Warmly  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  ani- 
mated  by  the  most  generous  impulses  of  humanity,  these  womeiv continued,  throughout  the  war,  merciful  mints- 
tratinns  for  the  comfort  of  the  National  soldiers  starving  and  freezing  in  Libby  prison  and  on  Belle  Isle.  They 
Millercd  the  most  withering  social  proscription,  and  received  the  most  vnlgar  abuse  from  the  politicians  and  the 
prefts  of  Richmond.  They  were  branded  as  '-'■  Southern  women  with  Northern  sympathies;'*  and  one  of  the  Rich- 
maud  papers,  with  characteristic  coarseness  and  iU-breoding,  said :  *'  If  such  people  do  not  vrish  to  be  exposed 
And  dealt  with  as  alien  enemies  to  their  ^untry,  they  would  do  well  to  cut  stick  while  they  can  do  so  with  safety 
to  their  wurtl)lo8S  carcasses.^'  In  the  same  paper  was  a  eulogy  of  "  Sunthern  chivalry  and  refinement^  On  the 
lipa  of  many  a  dying  prisoner  lingered  a  blessing  for  those  ^  honorable  women.^ 

*  For  a  fVill  account  of  prison-life  in  this  Richmond  tobacco  warehouse,  see  Ely's  Journal;  Dontenant 
Harrta^B  Priwn  Life  in  Richtnond ;  Tive  Months  in  Jiebeidom^  or  XoUs  from  ths  Diary  qf  a  JSuir*  Rim 
Prisoner;  and  General  Corcoran's  Captivity.  Among  the  early  prisoners  was  Lieutenant  Isaac  W.  Hart,  of 
Indiana,  whose  praise  was  on  the  lips  of  all  his  fellow-captives,  because  of  his  overflowing  spirits,  vivacity,  and 
wit.  He  t(»Id  fanny  stories  and  sung  good  songa.  One  composed  by  himself,  always  provoked  hopefiil  feelings 
when  he  sang  it.  It  was  entitled  **The  Prisoner's  Song,^'  and  its  burden  was  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  exchange. 
Ita  eoBcIodlng  words  were : — 

**  And  when  we  arrive  in  the  I^nd  of  the  Free, 
They  will  smile  and  welcome  us  Joyftilly ; 
And  when  we  think  of  the  Rebel  band, 
We*ll  repeat  our  motto—* Rite  and  be  damned.^ "  i^-  ^ -r  .    -    fc\  j  -^ #- 

This  motto  was  on  the  seal  of  the  Prison  Association,  which  was  drawn  with     ^  ^  ^  AMUJR'R  ^"^ 
ft  pen.  and  attached  to  each  certificate  of  membership.    The  annexed  copy  is  from     r  O  ^  >i^^ 

A  book  containing  the  autographs  of  a  number  of  the  officers  who  were  captives  at      ¥~9   ^^{M\NE^^O^ 
that  time.    It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Iluson,  who  experienced  the  kind        H^b^^  ^^^-^ 

hoapitality  of  Mrs.  Van  Lew  and  her  family,  died  while  in  prison.    Mr.  Ely  was  ^^^^^j^^^'^    *  > 

afterward  exchanged  for  Charles  James  Faulkner,  who  was  the  resident  Minister  ^  vSw  ^ 

of  the  Republic  at  the  French  Court  when  Buchanan  retired  from  office,  and  who, 

on  bta  return  to  the  United  States.,  was  arrested  and  imprieonod  under  a  charge     pbisov  association  sbai. 
of  oomplielty  \n  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 

>  See  chapter  xxiv.,  volume  I. 

*  See  Tolome  L,  p^^  078. 
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was  believed  by  many  that  the  seat  of  Government  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 
enemies,  Congress,  on  Monday,  deliberated  as  calmly  as  if  assured  of  perfect 
saffety.     Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11 7  to  2 ;  and 

two  days  afterwards,*  one  identical  with  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
**l"i?i  ^     a  vote  almost  as  decisive.*     It  was  such  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 

Government  that  the  conspirators  were  speaking  falsely  when 
charging  that  Government  with  waging  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  published  within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
writer  was  so  informed  by  Southern  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  they  never 
heard  of  the  resolution  until  the  war  had  ceased ;  also  that,  had  its  declarations 
been  known,  multitudes  would  have  paused  in  their  rebellious  career,  and  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  South  might  have  been  prevented.  This  was  what 
the  conspirators,  who  had  resolved  on  rule  or  ruin,  justly  feared. 

On  the  same  day  *  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  an  almost 

unanimous  vote,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  loyal  people  by 
declaring  that  "  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  are  sacred  trusts  which  nmst  be 
executed;  that  no  disaster  shall  discourage  us  from  the  most  ample  per- 
formance of  this  high  duty  ;  and  that  we  i)ledge  to  the  country  and  the  world 
the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and  individual,  for  the  sup- 
pression, overthrow,  and  punishment  of  Rebels  in  arms." 

On  the  same  sad  day  a  bill,  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  20th,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  used  for  insurrec- 
tionary purposes,  was  considered  in  the  Senate,  to  which  Mr.  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  offered  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding that  the  master  of  any  slave  who  should  employ  him  for  such  pur- 
pose should  forfeit  all  right  to  his  service  or  labor  thereafter.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  33  against  6.  When  this  bill  reached  the  Lower  House,  on  the  2d 
of  August,  it  met  with  strenuous  opposition,  especially  Trumbull's  amend- 
ment, from  Crittenden  and  Burnet,  of  Kentucky,  Vallandigham,  Pendleton, 
and  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  Diven,  of  New  York,  chjefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  confirm  the  belief  of  the  slaveholders  that  the  war  was  waged  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and,  as  a  consequence,  would  produce  great 
etasperation,  and  increase  the  rigors  of  war  without  increasing  the  means  for 
the  success  of  the  anny.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any 
penal  laws.  "  Shall  we  send  forward  to  the  field,"  he  asked,  "  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  penal  laws  to  fight  this  battle  with  ?  Arms  more  impotent  were 
never  resorted  to.  Tliey  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  great  cause.  Tliey 
are  outside  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  control  this  Government,  and  lead 
us  on  to  success  in  the  war  we  are  now  fighting.  If  you  hold  up  before  your 
enemies  this  cloud  of  penal  laws,  they  will  say,  '  War  is  better  than  peace : 
war  is  comparative  repose.'  They  will  say  when  they  are  subdued,  or  if  they 
choose  now  to  submit,  *  What  next  ?     Have  we  peace,  or  is  this  new  army 


1  The  negatives  were  Breckinridge  and  Powell,  of  Kentucky ;  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Missouri ;  and  Trumbull, 
of  nilnoia.  The  latter  opposed  it  because  of  the  particular  wording  of  the  first  clause,  and  said,  "*  the  revolt  was 
ooeostonod,  in  my  opinion,  by  people  who  are  not  here,  nor  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  started  in  South  Carolina. 
I  think  the  resolution  limits  it  to  a  class  of  persons  [those  'in  arms  around  the  CapltaP]  who  were  not  the 
originators  of  this  Rebellion.^ 
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of  penal  laws  then  to  come  into  action  ?  Are  these  penal  laws  to  inflict  upon 
us  a  long  agony  of  i)ro8ecution  and  forfeiture  T  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  by 
such  means  that  we  are  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  establishing  our  Union 
and  reuniting  the  country.  Sir,  these  laws  w411  have  no  efficacy  in  war. 
Their  only  eflect  will  be  to  stimulate  your  adversaries  to  still  more  desperate 
measures.     That  will  be  the  effect  of  this  army  of  penal  laws." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  strenuously  advocated  the  bill,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Trumbull's  amendment  concerning  the  freedom  of  slaves  employed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  assertions  that  the  insur- 
gents would  never  submit,  that  they  could  not  be  conquered,  that  they  would 
"  suffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  and  their  whole  country  to  be  laid 
waste,"  he  said,  "  Sir,  war  is  a  grievous  thing  at  best,  and  civil  war  more 
than  any  other ;  but  if  they  hold  this  language,  and  the  means  which  they 
have  suggested  must  be  resorted  to,  if  their  whole  country  must  be  laid 
waste  and  made  a  desert  in  order  to  save  this  Union  from  destruction,  so  let 
it  be.  I  would  rather,  sir,  reduce  them  to  a  condition  where  their  whole 
country  is  to  be  peopled  by  a  band  of  freemen  than  to  see  them  perpetrate 

the  ilestniction  of  tliis  people  through  our  agency I  wani  Southern 

gentlemen  that  if  this  war  is  to  continue,  there  will  be  a  time  when  my  friend 
from   New  York  [Mr.  Diven]  will  see  it  declared  by  this  free  nation  that 
every  bondsman  in  the  South — belonging  to  a  rebel,  recollect ;  I  confine  it  to 
them — shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war  against  their  masters,  and  to 
restore  this  Union. "^     The  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  on  the  following  day*  it  was  reported  back  with 
Trumbuirs  amendment  so  modified  as  to  include  onlv  those  slaves     "  ^"f*  ^ 
whose  labor  for  insurrectionary  purposes  was  employed  hi  "  any 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United 
States."     With  the  amendment  so  modified,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
60  against  48.     When  it  w^as  returned  to  the  Senate,  it  was  concurred  in, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  and  was  passed  *  by  a  vote  of  24 
against  11.     The  President's  signature  to  it  made  it  law  on  the  "^' 

same  day.  This  was  the  first  act  of  Congress,  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  confiscation  of  property. 

We  have  already  observed  the  peace  propositions  of  Vallandigham,  of 
Ohio,  and  Wood,  of  New  York.'  These  were  followed,  later  in  the  session, 
after  Clarke,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  offer  a  joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  determination  of  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Government  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  by  proposi- 
tions for  securing  peace  and  reconciliation  by  friendly  measures.  One  of  these, 
offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  of  Congress  from  each 
State,  who  should  report  to  the  House,  at  the  next  session,  such  amendments 
to  the  National  Constitution  as  should  "assuage  all  gnevances  and  bring 
about  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  unity;"  also  the  appointment  of  a 
conunittee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  such  adjustment,  and  a  conference 


•  C&nifreJi»Umal  Globe^  Aug.  2, 1S61 ;  ITUtory  of  th«  AnU-sl^rgfy  Meatture*  of  tht  TMrty-^eventh  and 
Thirt^'ttgMh  Oongrt$w9^  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  chapter  I. 

*  Volume  L,  pcige  578. 
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requisite  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  seven  citizens,  whom  he  named,*  who 
should  request  the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  "from  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,"  the  two  commissions  to  meet  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September  following.  This  was  followed  by  a  propo- 
sition from  W.  P.  Johnson,  of  Missouri,  to  recommend  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  convene  the  respective  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  »n  election  to  select  two  delegates  from  each  Congressional  district, 
to  'meet  in  convention  at  Louisville  on  the  same  day,  "  to  devise  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  our  countrj-."  These,  and  all  other  proposi- 
tions of  like  nature.  Congress  refused  to  entertain,  for  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  conspirators,  who  had  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
would  not  listen  to  the  voite  of  patriotism.  The  judgment  of  the  majority 
was  in  consonance  with  a  resolution  which  Mr,  Diven,  of  New  York,  proposed 
to  offer,  namely:  "That,  at  a  time  when  an  armed  rebellion  is  threatening 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  any  and 
all  resolutions  or  recommendations  designed  to  make  tenns  with  armed 
rebels  arc  either  cowardly  or  treasonable,"  Tliey  recognized  war  as  existing 
in  all  its  hiileousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  and  legislated  accordingly. 
Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.«„»..oo«,^  (ilr-  Chase),  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of 

1250,000,000,  for  which  bonds  and  Treasury- 
notes  were  to  be  issued.  The  bonds  were  to 
jj^  be  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  and  to  bear 
^\  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent  per 
Rva  °  annum ;  while  the  Treasury  notes  of  fifty  dol- 
^  '  lars  and  upwards  were  to  be  payal>le  three 
years  after  date,  with  annual  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per 
annum.  For  greater  convenienco  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Government,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  revenue.  Treasury  notes  were  author- 
ized in  denominations  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Government  was  allowed 
to  deposit  its  funds  with  solvent  banks,  instead  of  confining  these  deposits 
to  the  National  Sub-treasury.  This  measure,  together  with  the  issue  of  the 
bills  receivable  for  specie,  relieved  the  financial  pressure  at  a  time  when  it 
threatened  serious  embarrassments. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  this  debt,  and 
^iMi'"''  ***  meet  other  demands,  an  act*  was  passed*  for  the  increase  of 
revenues  from  impwDrts,  by  which  new  duties  were  imposed  upon 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity.  By  a  provision  of  the  same  act,  a 
direct  tax  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  real  estate 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  each  State  was  specified, 
not  excepting  those  in  which  rebellion  existed.  Provision  was  also  niade  for 
levying  a  tax  on  the  excess  of  all  incomes  above  eight  hundred  dollars  ;  but 
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Mr.  Chase's  suggestion  concerning  excise  duties,  and  other  taxes  on  special 
articles  of  personal  property,  legacies,  &c.,  wei*e  not  adopted  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  this  system  of  taxation  was  not  put  in  operation  until  after  it  was 
modified  at  the  next  session  of  Congress ;  for  the  President,  who  was  in- 
vested with  power  to  appoint  officers  to  carry  it  out,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
act  to  exercise  it  imtil  the  following  February.' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Chase  sent  forth  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the 

people,  in  behalf  of  the  subscription  to  the  authorized  loan.*     He  called  for 

purchasers  at  par  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  bearing 

seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  and  met  with  a  cordial  response 

from  individuals  and  banking  institutions.     The  obvious  advantages  of  the 

loan  caused  the  first  and  second  issues,  of  fifty  millions  each,  to  be  generally 

absorbed  for  investment;  and  this  mark  of  confidence  in  the  Government 

and  the  financial  system  of  the  Secretary  filled  the  hearts  of  the  loyal  people 

with  gladness.     We  shall,  as  occasion  offers,  hereafter  notice  the  working  of 

the  Treasury  Department  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Chase. 

When  Congress  had  finished  the  business  for  which  they  were  called 
together,  they  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  session  of  thirty-three 
days.     They  had  worked  earnestly  and  industriously,  and  the  product  of  their 
labors  consisted  of  the  passage  of  sixty-one  public  and  seven  private  acts, 
and  five  joint  resolutions.     They  had  made  ample  provisions  for  sustaining 
th<3  contest  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic ;  and,  on  the  day  before  the 
a^ijoumment,  in  a  joint  resolution,  they  requested  the  President  to  "  recom- 
mend a  day  of  public  humiliaiton,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnity,  and  the  offering  of  fer- 
vent  supplications  to  Almighty  God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these 
Stat-es,  his  blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  peace."* 

Whilst  the  National  Congress  was  in  session  at  Washington,  and  armies 
^er^  contending  along  the  borders  of  Bull's  Run,  the  Third  Session  of  the 
*^^alled  "Provisional  Congress"  of  the  conspirators  (who,  as  we  have  seen, 
"^  left  the  Senate-Chamber  of  the  Capitol  of  Alabama,  at  Mont- 
gomery," wherein  their  Confederacy  was  formed)  was  commenced     '^^^i^^ 
^^  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  July.* 
^n^iXi  was  a  full  attendance.     The  members  assembled  at  noon,  and  were 
^^^<1  to  order  by  Howell  Cobb,  when  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Tallmadge,  of  Georgia, 
^^o  a  prayer.     At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  Col.  Josselyn,  the  private  secre- 
^^  of  Jefferson  DaA-is,  appeared,  and  delivered  to  "  Congress  "  a  communi- 


II  was  estimated  hj  the  Secretorj  of  the  Treasary,  that  the  real  and  personal  valacs  in  the  United  States, 
itthM.  time,  reached  the  vast  aggregate  of  f  l«,000,000,000,  of  which  $11,000,000,000  were  in  the  loyal  States.  It 
^••^•o  estimated  that  the  yearly  surplus  earnings  of  the  loyal  people  amounted  to  over  $400,000,000. 

**  The  war,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  '*  made  necessary  by  insurrection,  and  reluctantly  accepte<l  by  the  Oovem- 

•*"^  ttiost  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible  vigor,  until  the  restoration  of  the  just  authority  of  the  Union  shall 

■B**'^  permanent  peace.    The  same  Providence  which  conducted  our  fathers  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers 

«B»«j  beset  the  formation  of  the  Union,  has  gracitmsly  strengthened  our  hands  for  the  work  of  its  preservation. 

Th  erop§  of  the  year  are  ample.    Granaries  and  bams  are  everywhere  ftilL    The  capitalists  of  the  country  eoin<5 

*****^fly  forward  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government,    Already,  also,  even  in  advance  of  this  appeal,  men  of 

•Uoeeii|Mt)mi9  g^^j^  tQ  share  the  honors  and  the  advantages  of  the  loan.    Never,  except  because  of  the  temporary 

^P'^isloD  caused  by  the  rebellion,  and  the  derangement  of  business  occasioned  by  it,  wore  the  i>eople  of  the 

Uiit«fl  States  in  a  better  condition  to  sustain  a  great  contest  than  now.'^ 

'The  President,  by  procbimation  on  the  12th  of  August,  appointed  the  last  Thursday  in  September  to  be 
S^MTTed  u  a  day  of  fitting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 
*  See  page  547.  volume  L 
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cation  fi-om  that  chief  leader  of  the  Rebellion.  In  that  "mcBsage,"  Davis 
congratulated  liis  confederates  on  the  aecession  of  States  to  their  league. 
He  assured  them  tliat  the  National  Goveniment  had  now  revealed  its  inten- 
tions to  subjugate  tliein  liy  a  war  "whose  folly"  was  "equaled  by  its  wick- 
edness," and  whose  "dire  calamities  would  fail  with  double  severity"  on  the 
loyal  peo]>lc  themselves.  He  charged  the  Pi'esident  with  "a  violation  of  at) 
armistice"  concerning  Fort  Sumter,'  and  declared  the  assertion  that  the 
insurgents  commenced  hostilities,  to  be  "an  unfounded  pretense"  He  argued 
that  the  Confederacy  was  "a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  made  such  extensive  preparations  for  its  overthrow;  also  that 
the  nationality  of  the  leagued  insui^ents  had  been  i-ecognized  by  the  Grov- 
emment,  by  its  establishment  of  " blockades  by  sea  and  land;"  also  that  the 
idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  "Confederate  States"  were  citizens  of  the 
TJnite<l  States  was  repudiated  by  the  Government,  in  making  war  \>]Kin  them 
"  with  a  savage  ferocity  unknown  to  modem  civilization." 

With  the  same  disregard  of  candor  which  characterized  Beauregard's 
proclamation  at  Manassas,  in  Juuc,  and  with  the  same  evident  intention  to 
"fire  the  .Southern  heart,"'  Davis  said  of  the  warfare  of  the  Nationals: 
"Rapine  is  the  nde;  private  residences,  in  peacefiil  rural  districts,  arc  bom- 
barded and  burnt,"  and  pains  taken  to  have  "a  brutal  soldiery  completely 
destroy  every  article  of  use  or  ornament  in  private  houses."  "Mankind  will 
shudder,"  he  continued,  "to  hear  the  tales  of  outrages  committed  on  defense- 
less females,  bv  soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  invaiUnjr  our  homes."     He 
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charged  the  Government  with  making  "special  war"  on  the  South,  including 
the  women  and  the  children,  "by  carefully  devised  measures  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  medicines  necessary  for  their  cure,"  with  "  cool  and  deliberate 
malignity,  under  pretext  of  suppressing  an  insurrection."  He  spoke  of  "  other 
savage  practices  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  tlie 
XTnited  States,"  and  cited  the  case  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  the  pirate-ship 
Savannah^  already  referred  to  in  this  work.'  After  speaking  of  the  annun- 
ciation at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  the  States  were  subordinate  to  the 
^National  authority  and  had  no  right  to  secede,  and  that  the  President  was 
Authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Cor])us,  "  when," 
ats  the  Constitution  says,  "in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  tlie  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  he  said :  "  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  severed  all 
connection  with  a  Government  which  thus  tramples  on  all  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such  avowals 
could  be  hazarded."  He  then  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  people, 
their  abundant  oifers  of  aid  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the  "  almost  unquestion- 
ing confidence  which  they  display  in  their  government  during  the  impending 
struggle ;"  and  he  concluded  his  communication  by  saying :  "  To  speak  of 
subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak  in  language 
incomprehensible  to  them.  To  resist  attacks  on  their  rights  or  their  liberties, 
is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war  shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five 
Tears,  is  a  problem  they  leave  to  be  solved  by  the  enemy  alone ;  it  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  borders — till  their  political 
aights,  their  altars,  and  their  homes,  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and 
^hen  only,  will  they  rest  from  this  struggle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings 
^vhich,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  they  have  secured  by  the  aid  of  their 
<^wn  strong  hearts  and  sturdy  anns." 

With  a  determination  such  as  Davis  exj)ressed,  the  "  Congress "  made 
j)rovision  for  the  contest,  and  for  creating  that  "  United  South  "  which  had 
lx»eu  proclaimed  to  the  world.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  passed 
an  act"  which  authorized  the  banishment  from  the  limits  of  the     "  ''^'^^  ^ 
*'  Confedemte  States "  of  every  masculine  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (with  some  exceptions  named*)  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  ad- 
Tiered  to  his  Government  and  acknowledged  its  authority.     The  act  prescribed 
«s  the  duty  of  all  courts  of  justice  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  Union  men  who 
^lid  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  conspirators  or  leave  the  Confederacy 
within    forty   days,   and    to    treat    them    as    "alien   enemies." 
^Vnother   act*   authorfzed   the   confiscation   of  every   species   of         "^' 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  belonging  to  such  "  alien  ene- 
mies "  or  absent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned. 
Various  measures  were  adopted  for  the  increase  and  efliciency  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  for  carrying  on  the  immense  financial  operations  of  the  so- 
called  government.'     It  was  officially  reported  that  there  were  two  hundred 

*  Seo  i»agc  55T,  volume  I. 

*  The  citizens  of  Ddawaro,  Mar^'land,  Kentiiclty,  Missouri,  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
ladtan  Territory-  south  of  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  excepted. 

*  Further  issues  of  Treasury  note^  were  authorized,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  war-tax.  fur  the  creation 
•»f  means  for  their  redemption,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  cents  ufwn  each  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  real  estate, 
»laveR.  merch.iudisc,  slocks  of  corporations,  money  at  interest  or  invested  in  various  securities,  excepting  Con- 
federate bonds,  money  in  hand  or  in  banlc,  live  stoel^  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  horses,  and 
ptewnro  carriages. 
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thousand  soldiers  in  the  field ;  and  Davis  was  authorized  to  increase  this  force 
by  an  addition  of  four  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  not  less  than 
twelve  months  or  more  than  three  years.     He  was  authorized  to  send  ad- 
ditional commissioners  to  Europe ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
*^iMi**'    ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^8  passed  giving  him  authority  to  inflict  retaliation 
upon  the  persons  of  prisonere  of  war.     Tliis  measure  had  si>ecial 
reference  to  the  captives  of  the  pirate-ship  Savannah^  concemmg  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,*  Davis  had  alrc»ady  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  no  reply  was  given.*     Under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  Colonel 
Corcoran  and  other  officers  were  closely  confined  as  hostages,  and  treated 
worse  than  the  pirates  were.*     Tlie  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  were,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  due  time  the  hostages 
were  exchanged. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  government  at  Richmond,  Davis's 
committee  of  advisers,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  title  of  "  Cabinet,"  was 
reorganized.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Vh'ginia,  had  become  his  *'Sc»cretary  of 
State."  Judah  P.  I^njamin,  his  law  officer,  was  made  **  Secretary  of  War," 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  ex-Go venior  Tliomas  JJragg,  of  North 
Carolina.  The  other  members  of  the  "  Cabinet "  were  the  same  as  those  first 
appointed.^  In  every  phase  of  its  organization,  the  "  new  government "  was 
modeled  afler  the  rejected  one ;  and  in  form,  and  numbers,  and  operations,  the 
Confederacy  presented  to  the  world  the  outward  nsjKict  of  a  respectable  nation. 
Seals  were  devised  for  the  use  of  the  several  "  Departments ;"  and  on  that 
made  for  the  ^'Department  of  State,"  which,  more  than  others,  might  be 
seen  abroad,  was  the  significant  legend,  in  indiffi^rent  Latin,  Nulla  Patria 
▲MiCT^  FiDEi,  meaning.  No  country,  no  fatherland,  that  does  not  keep  faith, 
or  where  faith  is  covered  up — that  is  to  say.  We  reject  the  National  (Tovern- 
ment  because  it  is  faithless.*  With  this  feeling  they  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  empire,  with  wonderful  energy,  and  called  forth  all  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  region  under  their  control,  with  results  the  most 

^■■—  ■■■■■  ■    ■  —         ■  » ■_■  «  ,  ^       ,  —  ■-    ■      '      I.  ^    - 

>  See  page  5RT,  volume  I. 

•  This  letter  waa  taken  by  Cnptain  Thomas  II.  Taylor,  with  a  flag:  of  tnice,  to  the  head-qwarters  of  Geneml 
McDowell,  at  Arlington  Uoune.  when  the  bearer  was  conductt'd  to  the  quarters  of  Ooneral  Scott,  in  Washington 
City,  where  the  letter  was  dcliveretL 

■  See  note  2,  page  657,  volume  I.  The  trial  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  occurred  at  New  York, 
in  October,  ISCl.  Itctmtinued  seven  days,  when,  the  Jury  disagreeing,  tho  prisoners  were  remande<l  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  marshals.  In  the  mean  time,  William  Smith,  another  Confederate  privateersman,  had  been  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  and  found  guilty  of  piracy,  tho  penalty  for  which  was  death  by  hanging.  Now  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  system  of  retaliation  which  the  Confederate  "Congress"  ha<l  anthorizeil. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  Judah  P.  Bi^ujamin,  the  Confederate  **  Secretary  of  War,"  instracte<l 
Qeneral  Winder  to  select  by  lot  **from  among  the  prisoners  of  war  of  tho  highest  rank'"  one  who  was  to  b«- 
confined  in  a  cell  appropriated  to  convicted  felons,  to  be  a  hostage  for  Captain  Smith,  of  the  SarannaJL,  and  to 
be  executed  if  he  should  suffer  death.  Also  to  select  in  the  same  way  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war,  the  highest 
in  rank,  to  be  confined  in  cells  used  for  convicted  felons,  and  to  be  tn*ated  as  such  so  long  as  the  National 
Government  so  treated  a  ^llke  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  at  sea."  This  order  w:is  read  by 
General  Winder,  In  the  presence  of  seventy-five  captive  officers,  in  the  old  T<»bacco  Wan^house,  in  Uichraond. 
on  the  10th  of  November.  lie  ha<1  six  slips  of  paper,  each  containing  the  name  of  one  of  tho  six  colonels  of  the 
National  Army  then  held  as  prisoners.  These  were  handed  to  Colonel  W.  R.  Lee,  of  the  20th  MassachitaettK 
Regiment,  recently  captured  at  Ball's  Bluff,  who  was  directed  to  place  them  In  a  deep  tin  ease  provided  for  the 
pm-pose,  when  Mr.  Ely  was  directed  to  draw  one  out,  the  officer  whose  name  It  should  bear  "to  be  held  as 
hoetago  for  William  Smith,  convicted  of  piracy."'  Tho  lot  fell  upon  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a  prisoner  In  CastU* 
Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  names  of  the  other  thirteen  hostages  were  drawn  In  tho  same  way.  They 
were:  Colonels  Lee,  Wilcox,  Cogswell,  Wood,  and  Woodruff;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Bowman  and  Neff;  Majors 
Potter,  Revere,  and  Vogdes ;  and  Captains  Rockwood.  Bowman,  and  KefTer. — Journal  of  Alfred  Ely,  Nov.  HI, 
1861,  pages  210  to  21 6.  inclusive. 

*  Sec  page  25S.  *  See  engraving  on  page  85. 
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astonishing.  The  blockade  becoming  more  and  more  stringent  every  day, 
they  perceived  the  neeessity  of  relying  upon  their  own  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try for  the  materials  of  war ;  and  forges, 
and  foundries,  and  jiowder  miinufuetories 
soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
Confederaey,  while  those  already  estab- 
lished were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity 
in  responding  to  orders.  Of  these  the 
Kreat  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  at  Kit-h- 
mond  (see  page  36),  was  the  most  exten- 
sive of  its  kind  within  the  limits  of  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  some  of  the  nioit 
effective  heavy  ordnance  u^ed  by  the 
Confederate    Army,    and    pi-ojectiles   of 

various  kinds,  were  made  there,  directly  ' ' 

under  the  eye  of  the  so-cjilled  gi)vemnient. 

The  lalnirs  of  this  establishment  in  the       "■"«"«*"  "«""  d.pa-tii.bt"  uu.' 
cause  of  the  rebellion  made  its  name  and  deeds  familiar  to  every  American. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  quick  to  act  upon  the  authority  of  the  deei'ee  of  the 
Confederate  "Congresa"  concerning  the  banishment  of  Union  men.  He 
issued  a  jiroclamation  on  the  14th  of  August,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  that  di*ree;  and  then  commenced  those  terrible  pei-seeutions  of  loyal 
inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  "Confederate  States,"  under  the  sanction 
of  law,  which  niado  that  reign  of  terror  in  tlioRC  regions  tenfold  more  dreadful 
thaw  before.  This,  and  the  Confiscation  Act,  put  the  seal  of  silence  upon  the 
lips  of  nearly  all  Union  men.  Few  could  leave,  for  obstacles  were  cast  in 
their  way.     To  remain  was  to  acqiiiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things,  or  snffer 
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|u»i.  Thruii^  WHiw  of  Ihrm  In  lik-hmniul,  he  )>nM:>irc<1  s  lanie 
Dvaber  of  bhiok  piuvii.  ThtM  rpqulml  Ihv  liiipivHilDn  oT  Uuj  seal  vT  tbo  "^Slalfl  neputniFiiI."  il«  w«nt  Ui 
Riehmaml.  mil  ihniu^h  rpkn  lUcrr.  [inin  swill y  In  Ihe  terviw  of  th^^inrrtknii'i,  he  wu  IntrrHlocrd  to  Judih 
p.  Bci])iuln.  Ihcn  "SHrTrtary  iif  PHI-.'* ud  visllcd  hit  iiRlu  dnllj-  for  ibniit  *  turtnl^l,  eiid>.«varln|t  to u«r- 

IlK  nfllcr  Int  1  l»r. he  unt  him  nn  an  crtanil. and  Ihen  (Win;  biihllj  to  tho  place  whiTe  the  aval  nna  kept, 
be  nude  an  loipreMliui  of  It  In  nax.  lie  (hi*n  Marted  with  hli  own  pniu  lu  -ga  lotn  the  Yankvc  lines,"  Ua 
hutaml  to  Wuhlniclun.  and  Ihrnrv  la  Ni'w  Ycirii.  where  he  had  a  wal  ml  Id  tteel  prcclKl)- tike  Ihe  orlElnal.'' 
Wltb  Ihli  he  ttamprd  the  blank  puera,  whieh  he  iiroperly  (llle-l  up  and  alpied  ■ueeeHnill)'  with  the  tutftti 
aaiot  of  Benjamin.  WUh  three  he  rnmlshwl  hia  epiee  with  p»ase«,'aBd  they  porfiinnnl  fMenllxl  •ervloehy 
i[ilu1,  and  1b  oommunlrattn;  with  the  Uockulln; 
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iutviiM-ly.     Then,  for  the  Mine  reason  tliat  gavt  tmth  to  the  proclamation  of 
lhi>  »lcsi«.t— "Order  ivigfns  in  Warsaw  "—there  -was  a  "United  South"  in 


favor  of  tlie  conBiiimtors.  Under  tlieir  subordinate  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, almost  unlK)iinded  Hcentic  was  exercised,  and  no  man'»  life,  liberty,  and 
property  were  neenre  from  violence. 

In  diMtrictH  of  the  Confederacy,  such  as  East  Tennessee,  where  the  blight 
of  slavery  was  but  little  known,  where  a  greater  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants 
were  loyal  to  thoir  Govenunent,  and  where  the  Confederates  held  sway,  the 
keenest  cruelties  were  cxereised.  Tlione  who,  in  East  Tennessee,  had  voted 
for  the  Union  at  the  election  of  which  Governor  Harris  made  fraudulent 
i-etnms,'  were  continually  persecuted.  Good  and  ]>eaceable  citizens  were 
taken  before  m^islrates  without  cause,  and  imprisoned  without  mercy, 
Tliey  were  arrested  by  the  authority  of  processes  issued  by  J.  Crozier  Ramsey, 
the  Confederate  district  attorney,  who  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  cnishinjj 
the  ^'tiioiiists  in  that  reijion  by  II.  B,  Reynolds,  a  Confederate  commissioner, 
anil  W.  B,  Woinl,  a  Methodist  clergyman,  from  Alabama,  who  bore  the  com- 
mission of  a  Confederate  colonel.  Under  the  direction  and  assistanwof  tliesc 
men,  loyalists  were  hunted,  arrested,  taken  to  camps  and  prisons,  and  insulted 
and  abused  by  mobs.  Confederate  cavalry,  as  well  as  infantry,  scoured  the 
country,  oifering  every  indignity  to  men  and  women,  destroying  the  crojw  of 
tlie  rich  and  poor  alike,  turning  their  horses  to  feed  into  fields  of  growing  com, 
burning  banis  and  stacks  of  hay,  and  plundering  the  [Hiople  of  provisions. 
The  jails  were  soon  filled  with  loyalists,  and  an  estensii'e  disarming  of  the 
people  was  acx-omplished.  So  thoroughly  wore  they  under  the  contiiil  of  the 
Confederates,  that  in  November'  Colon<'l  Wood  was  able  to  write 
to  Benjamin,  nt  Richmond,  "The  relwlliim  [resistance  to  Con- 
federate outrages]  in  East  Tennessee  has  bi'i'n  put  down  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  will  Ix?  effectu^ly  suppressed  in  less  than  two  weeks  in  all  the 
counties.  Their  camps  in  Sovier  and  Ilaniilton  Counties,"  he  continued, 
"have  been  broken  np,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  l)een  made 
prisoners.     ....     It    is   a    mei-e  farce   to  arrest  tbein  and  turn  them 

'  Thl>  vliiO  [>  rrom  th^  mint  nf  Ihe  Vlrpiiilii  StiW  Annul.    Thf  wwkn  ur  mi  iht  IcR  hsnk  of  Hit  jHm.-t 
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over  to  the  courts.  ....  They  really  deserve  the  f[all<)ws,  and,  if 
consistent  with  tlie  laws,  ought  speedily  to  receive  their  deserts."  With 
the  spirit  of  tliis  Alabama  clergyman,  the  Loyalists  were  everywhere  iU- 
treated,  and  no  measures  seemed  to  be  considered  too  cruel  to  he  employed 
in  crushing  them.' 

Among  the  most  prorainout  of  the  East  Tennessee  Loyalists,  who  suffered 
pereeontion,  weru  Andrew  Johnson  and  Horace  Maynard,  membein  of  Con- 
gress, and  Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  editor 
of  the  JTnoxpiUe    'Whiij.*     Browiilow^s  fearless  spirit,  caustic  pen,  social 
poaitioQ,  and  public  relations  through  the  i>re8a  and  the  pulpit,  made  him 
intensely  hated  by  the  conspirutors  and  tlieir  friouds,  and  much  feared.    They 
thirsted  for  hU  life,  and  finally  the  fnbe  chai^  wan  made,  that  he  was  ucces- 
«ory  to  the  burning  of  several  railway-bridges  in  East  Tennessee,'  to  cut  off 
communication  between  that  region  and-  Virginia.     His  life  had  been  daily 
threatened  by  Confederate  soldiers;  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
£kmily,  he  left  his  home  in  the  autumn,  and  went  into  another  district  of  his 
State.     While  he  was  absent,  st^vend  railway-bridges  were  burned.     Brown- 
low  was  aceuHcd  of  being  in  eomjilicity  with  their  destroyers,  and  Colonel 
~Wood  sent  out  cavalry  in  seaivh  of  him,  with  instructions,  ]»ublicly  given  in 
The  street,  at  Knoxville,  not  to  take  him  ]>risoner,  but  to  shoot  hjnl  at  once.' 
Brownlow  was  infurmed   of  his  peril,  and,  with  other  loyal   men,  he 
^secreted  himself  in  the  Smoky  Mountains,  on  the  Iwrders  of  Xorth  Carolina, 
"^herc  they  were  fed  by  Loyalists.     It  was  finally  resolved  by  the  Confed- 
erates to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  by  giving  Brownlow  a 
;^a88  to  go  into  Kentucky,  under  a  military  escort.     The  "  Secretary  of  War  " 
^Bt  Richmond  (Benjaniin)  was  asked  for  one.     He  would  not  give  it  hiinseltl 
^ISIe  saiil  he  greatlj'  preferred  seeing  Brownlow  "  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
Lines,  as  an  avowed  enemy ;"'  and  instnictod  General  Crittenden,  then  in 
^command  at  Knoxville,  to  give  him  a  pass.     General  Crittenden  sent  for 
JJrownlow  to  come  to  Knoxville  to  receive  it.     He  did  so,  and  was  on  the 
^wint  of  deijarture  for  the  Union  lines,  when  he  was  arrested'  for 
"treason,  on  the  authority  of  a  warrant  issued  by  "  Commissioner  "  '  ^^| 
^Keynolds,  on  the  affidavit  of  Attorney  Ramsey.     He  was  refused 
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•j^rt  tjy  liansrinsf.     It  trmiid  be  trtll  t"  l"ift  ttnir  AwftV*  hanfftii'j  in  the 
rvriniti/  of  llu:  harnJ-A  hri'Ifft*."     He  ordered  the  seizure  of  all  arms  that  were 
"(yfri"-i-iitrat<-l  by  iIktm;  traitors,"  and  ttaid.  "In  no  case  is  one  of  the  men, 
known  III  \ut\t:  Uwn  u|i  in  arms  against  the  govemment.  to  lie  ri'leaaed  on 
any  \i\m\^i-  or  oath  of  alle^nte.     The  time  for  sm-h  measuti-s  is  past.     They 
an:  all  to  Ik;  held  a*  pHnoners  of  war,  and  held  in  jail  to  the  end  of  the  war." 
A'tiritf  ii[Kjn  thuie  HUgges'tions,  ^me  of  those  who  were  cfitin/etl  with 
brid;;(;-lfuniin^,  but  not  found  guilty,  were  hung  under  cin-uinstauces  of  great 
i;nii'lty.     In  irtimpliance  with  Benjamin's  savage  iustruvtions,  they  were  left 
hunifiiig  in  jMibliir  places,  to  receive  the  indignities  of  a  hmtal  mob.     Such 
WAS  tlift  cajMf  with  the  iKxliex  of  two  victims  (Hensie  ami  Fry),  who  were 
liarigfl  t'^grther  ujxm  the  limb  of  au  oak  tree,  near  the  railway-station,  at 
tJrM-rivillc,  Teniiint*e<;,  by  the  hands  of  Colonel    Leadl>etter,  already  men- 
tiiiwi-d.'     Il«  ordered  their  l>odieA  to  hang  there  four  days  and  nights ;    and 
when  the  trains  u|)ori  the  road  passed  by,  they  were  detained  long  enough 
to  allow  the  pasM-ngcrN  to  go  Uj)  and  offer  insults  to  the  lifeless  remains. 
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BOLDNESS  OF  BROWSLOW.— WRITS  OF  GARNISHMENT. 


This  was  done,  especially  by  Confederate  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Vii^inia, 

in  view  of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Greenville, 

In  the  midst  of  these  fiery  trials,  the  intrepid  Brownlow  remained  firm, 

and  exercised  tlie  greatest  boldness  of  siwech.    They  dared  not  hung  him 

without  legal  con\-iction,  and  they  well  knew 

that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death. 

He  was  not  only  bold,  but  defiant.     They 

offered  him  life  and  liberty  if  he  would  take 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy, 

He  seomed  the  proj>osition,  saying :  "  Rather 

than  stultify  myself,  and  disgrace  my  family 

by  such  an  oath,  I  agree  to  die.      I  ne< 

«ould  sanction  this  government,  and  I  trust 

no  child  of  mine  will  ever  do  it."  Whilst 
eufiering  in  the  Knoxville  jail,  and  almost 

daily  menaced  with  death,  he  wrote  to  Ben- 
jamin a  characteristic  letter,'  in 
which  ho  said,  "You  are  ^epo^^  '  ""^^f*' "•    j 

«d  to  have  said  to  a  gentleman 

in  Richmond,  tliat    I   am  a  bad  man,  and      \^ 

^langerous  to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  you 

■desire  me  out  of  it.  Just  give  me  my  ]iass- 
jtorts,  and  I  vAW  do  for  your  Confederacy 
more  than  the  devil  has  ever  done — I  will   '  — 

<|uit  the  country !" 

This  letter,  and  a  visit  from  General  Crittenden  (who  felt  sensitive  on  this 

])oint),  brought  one  from  Benjamin'  to  the  authorities  at  Knox- 
viUe,  indicating  his  wish  that  Brownluw  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  regretting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment ;  "  only,"  as  he  said,  because  "  color  is  given  to  the  suspicion  that 
be  has  been  entrapped."  He  was  finally  ndeased  and  sent  to  Nashville 
(then  in  possession  of  National  troo]>s)  early  in  March.  Dr.  Brownlow  was 
a  type  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  mountain  regions  of  that  State,  who  suffered 
terribly  during  a  great  portion  of  the  war.  A  minute  record  of  the  faithful 
and  fearless  patriotism  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  during  the  struggle, 
and  the  cruel  wrongs  and  sufferings  which  they  endured  a  greater  jiortion 
oftliat  time,  would  make  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  yet  revolting  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  late  fierce  conflict.  Incidents  of  that  patriotism  and 
suffering  will  be  observed,  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

I.«t  us  return  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  measure  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  designed  to  force  loyal  men  into  a  support  of  the  re- 
bellion, namely,  the  Confiscation  Act.'  From  the  "  Department  of  Justice," 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  went  out  instructions  that  aS 
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persons,  Americans  or  Europeans,  having  a  domicile  in  the  "  Coofederatc 
StaU-e,  and  carrjlng  on  business  or  traffic  within  the  States  at  war  with  the 
Confederacy,*'  were  alien  enemies;  that  the  property,  of  every  kind,  of  these 
persons  should  be  seized  and  held,  and  that  the  receivers  of  the  same  should 
apply  to  the  clerk  of  courts  for  writs  of  garnishment,'  commanding  persons 
snspiected  of  holding  in  tnist  the  property  of  an  alien  enemy  to  appear  and 
answer  such  questions,  under  oatli,  touching  such  custody,  as  miglit  be  pro- 
pounded. The  authorized  pereous  making  the  seizures  were  furnished  with 
a  formula  of  cgueslions  for  the  garnishees,  which  implied  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  inquisition  of  the  most  despotic  kiml. 

The  citizen  was  asked,  first,  whether  he  held  in  trust  any  property  belonging 
to  an  alien  enemy;  secondly,  what  was  the  tharacter  of  such  property,  and 
what  disposition  had  l>een  made  of  any  profit,  interest,  or  rent  accruing  from 
the  use  thereof;  thirdly,  whether  the  citizen  so  questioned  had,  since  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1&6I,  l>een  indeliteii  to  such  alien  enemy  or  enemies,  and  if  so  to 
what  amount,  and  to  what  extent  the  debts  had  been  discharged,  and  also  to 
give  the  names  of  the  creditors ;  fourthly,  whether  he  knew  of  any  property 
or  interest  belonging  to  such  alien  enemii-s,  and  if  so  to  tell  where  it  might 
be  found.  The  citizen  was  warned  that  it  was  his  duty,  according  to  the 
law,  to  answer  all  of  these  questions,  under  ))enalty  of  indictment  fur  a  hii^li 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

Under  this  searching  sequestration  act  a  vast  aniount  of  property  be- 
longing to  owners  in  the  loyal  States  was  seized,  swelling  t4)e  entire  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  States  by  the  repudiation  of,  or  inability  to  pay, 
honest  debts  by  the  business  men  of  the  South,  to  about  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  was  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the  des)H>tism  established 
by  the  conspirators,  and  few  men  had  the  boldness  to  ojuwse  its  operations. 
Tot  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned  in  the  Confederate  courts  ; 
and  in  that  of  the  district  of  Charleston,  over  which  Judge  Magrath*  presided, 
it  was  opposed  in  open  court  by  that 
stanch  loyalist  J,  L.  Pettigm,  who, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
until  his  death,  <lefied  the  conspirators 
and  their  instnmiouts.  He  was  ser^■e<l 
with  a  writ  of  ganiishmcnt,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  it,  telling  the  court, 
plainly  that  such  proceedings  were  ik> 
better  than  those  which  made  the 
English  Star  Chamber  and  the  SjMinish 
Inquisition  odious  to  every  lover  of 
liberty.  "Was  there  ever  a  law  like 
this  endun'd,  practiced,  or  heard  of?" 
he  asked,  "  It  certainly  is  not  found 
among  the  i>eople  from  whom  we  de- 
rive the  c'oraraon  law.  No  English 
monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever  sane- 
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tioned  or  undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  law  of  war 
than  it  is  a  i)art  of  the  law  of  peace."  The  inquisitors  quailed  in  the  presence 
of  the  honest  old  patriot,  and  his  example  and  his  words  blunted  the  keen 
edge  of  the  law.^  Its  enforcement  gradually  declined,  and  it  became  almost 
a  dead  letter  during  the  later  period  of  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  August,  Congress  and  the  chief  council  of  the  conspirators 
at  Richmond  had  each  finished  its  session,  and  both  parties  to  the  contest 
were  preparing  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  Let  us  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  these  preparations,  and  whilst  General  McClellan  is  preparing 
the  grand  ^Vrmy  of  the  Potomac  for  a  campaign,  let  us  return  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  performances  on  the  theater  of  war  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

*  Mr.  Pettigru's  boldness,  and  fidelity  to  principle  while  the  terrible  insanity  of  rebellion  afflicted  the 
people  of  bis  State,  was  vmat  remarkable.  He  never  deviated  a  line,  in  word  or  act.  from  tho  high  stand  of  oppo- 
ftitioD  to  the  madmvn,  which  he  had  taken  at  the  beiiriuning  of  the  raving  mania.  And  tho  re«pcct  which  his 
courage  and  honesty  wrong  from  those  whose  course  he  so  pointedly  condemned  woj)  quite  as  remarkable.  Tho 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  during  that  period  of  wild  tumult,  elected  him  to  the  most  important  trust  and  tho 
ljur<gest  salary  In  their  gift,  namely,  to  codify  the  State  laws. 

William  J.  Orayson,  a  life-long  friend  of  Pettigru,  and  who  died  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  the  sgo 
of  seventy-five  years,  left,  in  manuscript,  an  Interesting  biographical  study  of  hid  (Hend.  Concerning  Mr. 
Pettigru*s  action  at  the  period  we  are  considering,  ho  wrote : 

**To  induce  the  simple  people  to  plunge  into  the  volcanic  fires  of  the  revolution  and  war,  they  were  told 
that  the  act  of  dissolution  would  produce  no  opiKMitlon  of  a  serious  nature ;  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be 
spilled:  that  no  man^s  flocks,  or  herds,  or  negroes,  or  houses,  or  lands  would  be  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  that 
nnbruken  prosperity  would  follow  the  Onlinancc  of  Secession ;  that  cotton  would  control  all  £urop4>,  nnd  secure 
open  ports  and  boundless  commerce  with  the  whole  world  for  the  Southern  StateH.  To  such  views  Mr.  Pettl- 
^ru  was  unalterably  opposed.  lie  was  convinced  that  war,  anarchy,  military  despotism  would  Inevitably  ful- 
low  a  diaaolution  of  the  Union;  that  secession  would  impart  to  the  abolition  party  a  power  over  slavery  that 
nothing  else  could  give  them — a  power  to  make  war  on  Southern  institutions,  to  proclaim  freedom  to  tho 
negroes,  to  invoke  and  command  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  wurld  in  carrying  on  a  crusade  on  tho 
Southern  States.*^ 

^  Mr.  Pfttigm  saw  that  bankruptcy  would  follow  war;  that  public  fi-aud  would  find  advocates  in  Richmond 
as  well  as  in  Washlng^n.  He  opposed  these  schemes  of  disorder  which  have  desolated  the  South.  Their  pro- 
jectors professed  to  protect  her  from  possible  evils,  and  involved  her  in  present  and  terrible  disasters.  The 
l*eople  were  discontented  at  seeing  rats  infesting  the  granaries  of  Southern  industry,  nnd  were  urged  to  set 
fire  to  the  four  corners  of  every  Southern  bam  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  They  wore  alarmed  at  attacks  on 
alavery  by  such  men  as  John  Brown  and  his  banditti,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  rush  into  war  with  the  arme<l 
hordes  of  the  whole  world.    For  a  bare  future  contingency,  they  proposed  to  encount(>r  an  enormous  iuimcdiato 
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■  K  li'ft  Goneral  Lvon  in  possession  of  Boonevillo,  Mis- 
Boiiri,'  from  wliicit  he  )iad  driven  tlic  Confederates 
*is«i       W'i'^''  I'rice  aud  Jackson,  on  the  18ih  of 
June.*      Those    leaders,  as  we   have    ob- 
served, were  satisfied  that  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stale  was  lost  to  the  cause  of  Secession,  for  the  time, 
and  they  endeavored  to  concentrate  their  troops 
with  Ben  McCulhich's  more  southern  men,  in  the 
Honthwestcm  part  of  the  Commonwealth.     We  also 
k'ft  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  in  the  vicinity  of  Holla,  pnshing  with  eager  Missouri 
loyalists  toward   the  Confederate    camps,  on   the  borders   of  Kansas   and 
Arkansas.* 

Colonel  Sigel  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the  23d  of  June,  where  he 
was  informed  that  the  Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  were  making 
their  way  from  the  Osage  River  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  lie  pushed 
on  to  Sarcoxio,  a  pout-village  in  Jackson  C'ounty,  where  he  arrived  to- 
ward the  evening  of  the  2fth,  and  learned  that  General  Price,  with  about 
nine  hundred  trooiKH,  was  encamped  at  I'ool's  Prairie,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Neosho,  the  capital  of  Xewton  County,  and  that  other  State  troops, 
nnder  Jackson  and  Uains,  were  making  their  way  in  the  same  direction.  It 
was  important  to  prevent  their  junction.  Sigel  resolved  to  march  first  on 
Price,  and  capture  or  disperse  his  force,  and  then,  turning  northward,  attack 
the  other  tnwps,  and  so  open  a  communication  with  General  Lyon,  who,  he 
had  been  informe<l  (but  incorrectly),  had  been  fighting  with  the  Confed- 
erates on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Osage.  ' 

Sigel'a  march  from  Sarco.vie  hail  just  commenced,  when  a  scout  brought 
him  word  that  Price  had  fled  from  Pool's  Prairie  to  Elk  Mills,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Xeosho.  He  at  onec  turned  his  attention  to  the  troops  north  of 
him,  who  he  supposed  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  into  Arkansas, 
lie  sent  forward  a  detaclmient  of  two  companies,  under  Captain  Grone,  with 
two  field-pieces,  toward  Cedar  Creek  and  Grand  Falls,  on  the  Xcosho,  to 
occupy  a  road  in  this  supposed  route  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  gain  infor- 
mation, while  he  pushed  on  with  the  remainder  of  liis  command  to  Xt'osho, 
receiving  greetings  of  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  way,  who  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  insurgents.  He  had  already  summoned  Colonel  Salo- 
mon, with  his  Missouri  battalion,  to  join  him  at  Neosho,  and  with  this  adiU- 
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don.  to  his  force,  he  went  forward  to  meet  his  foe,  leaving  a  single  rifle 
comfiany,  under  Captuin  Coni'ad,  to  protect  the  loyal  iuhabitants  there,  with 
orxlcrs  to  retreat  to  Sarcoxie  if  necessary, 

Sige!  encamped  close  by  the  south  fork  of  the  Spring  River,  southeast  of 
Carthage,  the  capital  of  Jasper  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July, 
aftoi-  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  where  he-was  inforraed  that  Jackson  was 
nino  ur  ten  miles  distanl,  in  the  direction  of  Lamar,  tltc  county  scat  of  Barton 
Cowrity,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  Sigel's  force  conai8tc<l  of  about 
five  hundred  and  fifly  men  of  the  Third  (liis  own)  Missouri  Regiment,  and 
four  himdred  of  the  Fifth  (Salomon's)  Kegiment,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
eaelj  consisting  of  four  field-pieces — in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  With 
thoso  troops,  and  with  his  baggage-train  three  miles  in  the  rear,  lie  slowly 
atlvjxnced  to  find  bis  foe  on  the  morning  of  tlie  5th,  his  skirmishers  driving 
l>^fore  them  large  numbers  of  mounted  riflemen,  who  seemed  to  bo  simply 
gitliering  information.  Six  miles  northward  of  Carthage  they  passed  the  Dry 
P'ork  Creek,  and,  after  a  brisk  march  of  three  miles  farther,  they  came  upon  the 
Confederates,  under  Governor  Jackson,  assisted  by  Brigadier-Generals  liains, 
Clark,  Parsons,  and  Slack.  They  liad  been  marching  that  morning  in  search  of 
Sigol,  and  were  now  drawn  up  in  battle  order  on  the  crown  of  a  gentle  ascent. 
Sigel  was  soon  convinced  that  his  foe  was  vastly  his  sui»erior,  not  only  in 
**mnhers,  but  in  cavalrv,  but  was  deficient  in  artillery.  They  had  but  a  few 
<*i^  pieces,  which  were  charged  with  trace-chains,  bits  of  iron,  and  other 
"»i»aileit,  Sigel  therefore  determined  to  make  his  own  cannon  play  an  im- 
portant part,  for  they  were  his  chief  reliance  for  success. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock  hy  Sigel's  field-pieces, 
'^'Kior  Klajor  Bischoff,  aud,  alter  a  desultory  contest  of  over  three  hours,  it  was 
oTjsened  that  the 
Confederate    cav- 
*l*"y   under  Rains 
^"*-'re   outflanking    j 
the    Nationals,  on 
*l^e  ,-i£jht  and  left.    ' 
'^^S^l's    baggage-  l| 
^f^'tn  at  the  Dry 
Y'^fk   Creek    was 
"*  *ianger,  aud  he 
fell  back 

'*■  liis  antagonist 
''■►wly  followed, 
""t  was  kept  at 
*  i^spectful  dis- 
'•fi^-e  by  the  Sa- 
"*»>al  cannon,  two  '""""'  ""■"  '"  """"''""■ 

^  'Mfhieh  were  on  each  flank,  and  four  in  the  rear,  of  the  little  Union  army. 
lo^  retreat  was  made  in  perfect  order,  and  was  but  little  interrupted  by 
"SHtiiig,  excepting  at  the  blufis  at  Dry  Fork  Creek,  through  which  tlie  road 
V**Be<|.  There  the  Confederate  cavalry  massed  on  Sigel's  front  and  tried  to 
mpeile  his  progress.  These  were  quickly  dispersed  by  his  guns,  and  by  a 
^gorous  chaise  of  his  infantry. 
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Finding  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force  (estimated  at  full  five 
thousand  men,  including  a  heavy  reser\'e)  too  great  to  be  long  borne  with 
safety,  Sigel  continaed  his  orderly  retreat  to  the  heights  near  Carthage, 
having  been  engaged  in  a  running  fight  nearly  all  the  way.  The  Confede- 
rates still  presse^l  him  sorely.  He  attempted  to  ^ve  his  troops  rest  at  the 
village,  but  the  cavalrj-  of  his  enemy,  crossing  Spring  River  at  various  points, 
hung  so  threateningly  on  his  flank,  and  so  menaced  the  Springfield  road,  that 
he  continue<l  his  retreat  to  Sarcoade  without  much  molestation,  the  Confeder- 
ates relinquishing  the  pursuit  a  few  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Nationals  had 
lost  in  the  battle  thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  woundeii,  all  of  whom  were 
borne  awav  bv  their  friends.  Thev  also  lost  nine  hors«?s,  a  battery  of 
four  cannon,  and  one  baggage  wagon.  In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Cour 
nwi  and  his  company  of  ninety  men,  who  were  left  in  Neosho,  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates.*  The  loss  of  the  insurgents,  according  to  their 
own  account,  was  from  thirty  to  forty  killed,  and  from  one  hundred  and 

twentv-five  to  one  hundre<l  and  fiftv  wounded.*    Thev  also  lost  f<>rtv-five  men 

•  •  •  • 

made  prisoners,  eighty  horsi*s,  and  a  considerable  number  of  shot-guns,  with 
which  Jackson^s  caval^^'  were  armed. 

Being  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  more  than  three  to  one,  Colonel 
Si<^el  did  not  Vdiry  at  Sarcoxie,  but  continued  his  retreat  bv  Moimt  Vernon 
to  Sprintffic^d,  where  he  was  joined  bv  General  Lvon  on  the  13th,* 
who  took  the  chief  command.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement  for 
Sigel ;  for  wdthin  twelve  hours  af\er  the  battle,'  Jackson  was  re-enforeed  by 
Generals  Price  and  Ben  McCulloch,  who  came  with  several  thousand  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  and  Texas  troops. 

General  Lyon  had  lefl  Boone ville  in  pursuit  of  the  fugritive  Confederates 
on  the  3d  of  Jul  v,  with  a  little  armv  numbering:  about  twentv-seven  hundred 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  long  baggage-train.  The  day  was 
intensely  hot.  The  commander  was  mounted  on  an  iron-ffrav  horse,  accom- 
panied  by  his  body-guard,  composed  of  ten  Gk?rman  butchers  of  St.  Louis, 
who  were  noted  for  their  size,  strength,  and  horsemanship,  and  were  all  well 
mounted  and  heavily  armed  with  pistols  and  sabers.  He  reached  an  im- 
portant feiT}'  on  the  Grand  River,  a  branch  of  the  Osage,  in  Henry  County,  on 
the  7th,*  where  he  was  joined  by  three  thousand  troops  from 
Kansas,  under  Major  Sturgis.  The  whole  force  crossed  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  single  scow,  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  8th.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  who  crossed  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  had  pushed 
forward  to  gain  the  ferry  on  the  Osage,  twenty-two  miles  ahead.  Near  that 
point,  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest,  the  main  anny  reached  the  river  in  the 
afl^moon  of  the  9th,  when  they  were  stirred  by  intense  excitement,  produced 
by  intelligence  of  Colonel  Sigel's  fight  near  Carthage. 

Lyon  was  now  eighty  miles  from  Springfield.  Satisfied  of  SigePs  peril, 
he  decided  to  change  his  course,  and  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  officer, 
by  forced  marches.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  regardless  of  the  in- 
tense heat  and  lack  of  sleep,  the  army  moved  from  the  south  bank  of  the 


>  Report  of  Colonel  Sifrel  to  Biifnuller-Q^nenil  Sweeney,  date<l  SpringfluUl  July  lltb,  ld61. 
^  PoIlard'A  Firiit  Ye^ir  of  Hit  IFcir,  page  13S.    It  i»  believed  that  the  entire  loss  of  the  Cuofedf  rates  was  at 
least  800  men. 
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Osage,  and  soon  striking  a  dense  forest,  sometimes  pathless  and  dark,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  their  Avay  among  steep  hills,  deep  gorges,  swiftly 
running  streams,  miry  morasses,  ugly  gullies  washed  by  the  rains,  jagged 
rocks,  and  fallen  tirabei*s.     At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  army 
halted  for  dinner,  they  were  twenty-seven  miles  from  their  starting-place  in 
the  morning.     The  march  was  resumed  at  sunset,  and  was  continued  until 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the   11th,  when  the  commander  ordered  a 
halt.      For  forty-eight  hours,  most  of  the  men  had  not  closed  their  eyes  in 
sleep.     Within  ten  minutes  after  the  order  to  halt  was  given,  nine-tenths  of 
the  wearied  soldiers  were  slumbering.     They  did  not  stop  to  unroll  their 
blankets,  or  select  a  good  spot  for  resting ;  but  officers  and  privates  dropped 
upon  the  ground  in  deep  sleep.     They  had  marched  over  a  hon-ible  road, 
during  twenty-four  houi*s,  almost  fifty  miles.     Early  the  next   morning  a 
courier  brought  intelligence  of  Sigel's  safety  in  Springfield,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  march  of  thirty  miles  was  made  leisurely  during  the  space  of  the 
next  two  days.* 

Lyon  enc^amped    near  Springfield,"  and    then  prepared  to  contend  with 
the  overwhelming  and  continually  increasing  number  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Within  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Confederates  had 
been  driven  into  the  southwestern  corner  of  Missouri,  on  the  hor- 
nier of  Kansas  and  Arkansas.     Now  they  were  making  vigorous  preparations 
to  regain  the  territory  they  had  lost.     They  had  been  largely  re-enforced,  and 
^ere  es{)ecially  strong  in  cavalry.     At  Cassville,  the  capital  of  Bariy  County, 
^^^r  the  Arkansas  line,  on  the  great  overland  mail  route,  they  established  a 
general  rendezvous ;  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  July,  four  Southern  armies, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Price,  McCulloch.  Pearce,  and 
McBride,  efiTected  a  junction. 

At  that  time  General  Lyon,  with  his  little  force  daily  diminishing  by  the 
^'Xpiration  of  the  tei-ms  of  enlistment,  was  confined  in  a  defensive  attitude  to 
^^^  immediate  vicinity  of  Springfield,  lie  had  called  repeatedly  for  re-en- 
lorceinents,  to  which  no  resj)onse  was  given.  He  waited  for  them  long,  but 
^"^y  did  not  come.  Every  day  his  position  had  become  more  perilous,  and 
no^r  xhe  Confederates  were  weaving  around  him  a  strong  web  of  real  danger ; 
'^'^  lie  resolved  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards.* 

-A.t  the  close  of  Julv,  Lvon  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were 
Carolling  upon  Springfield  in  two  columns  (in  the  aggregate,  more  than 
twenty  thousand  strong) ;  one  from  Cassville,  on  the  south,  and  the  other 
^^\  Sarcoxie,  on  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  National  cam]> 
^"'l  the  town.  He  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  them;  and,  late  in  the 
*ft^r-tioon  of  the  1st  of  August,  his  entire  army  (5,500  foot,  400  hoi-se,  and  18 
^^^),  led  by  himself,  moved  toward  Cassville,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
*ore^  left  behind  to  guard  the  city.'     They  bivouacked  that  night  on  Cave 


•f^e  of  General  Kaihaniel  Lyon,     B7  Ashbel  W«>odwnr<l,  M.  T). 

On  the  8lBt  of  July,  Lyon  wrote,  saying:  **1  fear  the  enemy  may  become  emboldened  by  our  want  of 
•••-"^Ity,  I  have  constant  rumors  of  a  very  large  forco  below,  and  of  threats  to  attack  us  with  oven^'helmSng 
numA^f^    I  should  have  a  much  larger  force  tlrnn  I  have,  and  be.  much  better  supi»lied." 

I-jron's  forco  at  this  time  consisted  of  five  companies  of  the  First  and  Second  Reirubrs,  under  Major  Sturgis ; 

ftvc  cs4»mpan1e»  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews;  two  companies  of  the  Second 

^'^'•'*^r1.  Major  Osterhaus;  fhre©  companies  of  the  Thinl  Missouri,  Colonel  SIgel ;  Fifth  Missouri,  Colonel  Salo- 

w>tt*.  First  Iowa,  Colonel  Bates;  First  Kansas,  Co'.oncl  Deltaler;  Second  Kansas  Colonel  Mitchell ;  two  com- 
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Creek,  ten  nules  soath  of  Springfiel*!,  and  moved  forward  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  momincr,  excess! velv  annoved  bv  heat  and  dust,  and  intense  thirst,  for 
most  of  the  wells  and  streams  were  dry.  At  Dug  Springs,  nineteen  miles 
southwest  of  Springfield,  they  halted.  They  were  in  an  oblong  valley,  five 
miles  in  length,  and  broken  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  formed 
wooded  ridges.  Soon  after  halting,  they  discovered,  by  clouds  of  dust  at  the 
other  ext remit V  of  tlie  vallev,  that  a  lanre  bodv  of  men  were  there  and  in 
motion.  Tliese  were  Confe<lerates,  imder  General  Rains.  A  battle-line  was 
formed  bv  the  Nationals,  and  in  that  onler  the  little  armv  moved  forward 
toward  the  enemy,  led  by  a  company  of  Regular  Infantry',  under  Captain 
Steele,  supported  by  another  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Captain 
Stanley,  which  held  the  advanced  jK>sition  on  the  left.  Owing  to  the  ridges 
in  the  valley,  the  real  foree  of  each  pr»rty  was  easily  concealed  from  the  other, 
and  afforded  opportimities  for  surprises.  And  so  it  happened.  While  the  van- 
STuard  of  the  Nationals  was  movinsr  cautiouslv  forward,  followed  bv  the  main 
bodv,  and  skinnishers  were  exchanuinir  shots  brisklv,  a  lanje  foree  of  Con- 
federates  suddenly  emerged  fR)m  the  woods,  to  cut  off  Steele's  infantry  from 
Stanley's  cavalry.  The  latter  (about  a  hundred  and  fifty  strong)  immediately 
drew  up  hL^  men  in  pro|>er  order,  and  when  the  foe  was  within  the  range  of  their 
Sharp's  carbines,  they  openeii  a  dea4lly  fire  upon  them.  The  latter  numbered 
nearlv  five  hundred.  Thev  returned  the  fire,  and  a  reinilar  battle  seemed 
about  to  open,  when  a  suboniinate  i>fiii'er  in  Stanley's  command  shouted 
"  Charire  I"  and  twentv-five  horsemen  dashed  in  amonor  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry,  hewing  them  down  with  their  s:\lH^rs  with  fearful  slaughter.  Stanley 
could  do  nothing  l>etter  than  sustain  the  irregular  order ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  heroic  little  band  with  re-enforeenients,  the  Confederates  had  broken 
and  fled  in  the  wildest  contusion.  **Are  these  men  or  devils — they  fight  so?" 
asked  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  vanquished,  when  the  conflict  was  over. 

Wlien  this  body  of  Confeilerate  infantry'  fled,  a  large  foree  of  their  cavalry 
appeared  emerginor  from  the  woi>ds.  Captain  Totten  brought  two  of  his  guns 
to  bear  upon  them  from  a  commanding  eminence  with  such  precision,  that  his 
shells  fell  amoncj  and  scattered  them  in  irreat  disorder,  for  their  friirhtened 
horses  became  unmanageable.  Tlie  whole  coluiAn  of  the  Confederates  now  with- 
drew, leaving  the  valley  in  j>ossessiou  of  the  National  tR>ops.  Thus  ended  The 
Battle  of  Di<;  Spkinos.  Lvon's  loss  was eiijht  men  killed  and  thirtv  wound- 
ed,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was  alniut  fort  v  killed  and  as  manv  wounded. 
The  Nationals  moved  forward  the  next  morning  in  seareh  of  foes,  but  were 
disapjH>inted.  Tliey  encanijH»d  at  Curnm,  in  Stone  County,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Springfield,  and  remained  in  that  vicinity  imtil  the  next  day,  \vhen 
General  Lvon  called  a  council  of  ofiicers,*  and  it  was  determined 
to  return  to  Springfield.  Tlie  army  mbve<l  in  that  direction  on 
the  following  morning,*  and   reached   Springfield    on   the   6th.* 

I>anies  First  lic^nlar  Cavalry.  Captnims  Stanlov  an«i  Carr:  thnn*  ci>mpanle»  Firjit  Resmlar  Cavalnr  (recruits). 
Lieutenant  Lathr«>p;  Captain  Totten'*  liattory,  Keirular  Artillerr.  six  gtins.  6  and  12-pt»ander8 ;  Lieutenant  Dn 
Bois'  Battery.  Ilosralar  Artillery,  four  guns,  6  and  li-p<)unders ;  Captain  Schaeffer's  Battery,  Missouri  Volunteer 
Artillery,  six  cuns,  C  antl  12-pounders.  General  Lyon  pave  the  most  imi>ortant  »e<M>ndary  ctmimands  to  Brisa- 
dier-General  Sweeney,  Colonel  Sijrel,  and  Major  Sturgisi. 

»  The  officers  called  into  the  council  were  Brigadier- General  Sweeney,  Colonel  Sicrel,  Majors  SchofieM, 
ShephepI,  Conant,  and  Sturpris.  and  Captains  Totten  and  Schaeffer. 

'  Correspondence  of  the  Xew  York  World  and  Uenihl :  Life  of  General  Zytwt,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  pugva 
297  to  801, 1  Delusive. 
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The  events  of  the  past  few  days  had  given  great  encouragement  to  both 
officers  and  men. 

The  affair  at  Dug  Springs  impressed  General  McCulloch  (a  part  of  whose 
column  it  was  that  had  been  so  smitten  there)  with  the  importance  of  great 
circumspection,  and,  after  consultation  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  fell  back, 
and  moving  westward,  formed  a  junction  with  the  weaker  force  under  Price, 
then  advancing  from  Sarcoxie.  Information  reached  them  at  Cane  Creek 
that  Lyon's  force  was  immensely  superior,  and  McCulloch  counseled  a  retro- 
grade movement.  Price  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  favored  an 
immediate  advance.  His  officers  agreed  with  him,  and  he  asked  McCulloch 
to  loan  him  arms,  that  his  destitute  Missouri  soldiers,  who  were  willing  to 
fight,  might  be  allowed  to  do  so.  McCulloch  refused.  So  the  matter  stood, 
when,  on  the  same  evening,*  an  order  was  received  by  McCulloch, 
from  Major-General  Polk,*  ordering  an  advance  upon  Lyon.  He  *  ^  j"^* 
called  a  council  of  his  officers,  exhibited  the  order  to  Price, 
and  offered  to  march  immediately  on  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  Price,  anxious  to  drive  the 
Nationals  out  of  Missouri,  yielded  to  the  Texan,  saying  he  was  "  not  fighting 
for  distinction  but  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was 
"^ling  to  surrender  his  command  and  his  life,  if  necessary,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause.'" 

On  taking  chief  command.  General  McCulloch  issued  an  order,*  dii'ect- 
^g    all  unarmed  men  to  remain  in  camp,  and  all  others  to  put 
theiw  arms   in  order,  provide   themselves   with   fifty   rounds   of     *  "^^ 
^'^iixiunition   each,   and   be   in    readiness  for   marching   at   midnight.      He 
^^<3ed  the  army  into  three  columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  himself,  the 
*^c>xid  by  General  Pearce,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  third  by  General  Price ;  and 
*'  ^  l^e  appointed  hour  the  whole  force,  full  twenty  thousand  strong,  in  fine 
spiiT^ts,  moved  toward  Sjjringfield,  expecting  to  meet  Lyon. eight  miles  dis- 
"^"^     from  their  camp,  where   there  were  strong  natural   defenses.  .  They 
*PF^X"X)ached  the  position  cautiously,  at  sunrise,  but  were  disappointed.     They 
puatj^^jj  forw^ard,  unmindful  of  the  intense  heat,  the  stifling  dust,  and  the 
*^*^    of  water ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  1 0th  the  wearied  anny  encamped  at 
"^S"     Spring,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wilson's  Creek,  and  about  ten  and  a  half 
inu<?'s  Bouth  of  Springfield.     They  were  in  a  sad  plight.     Their  baggage-train 
wa¥^     far  behind,  and  so  were  their  beef  cattle.     The  troops  had  not  eaten 
^^y     thing  for   twenty-four  hours,  and  for  ten   days  previously  they   had 
^*^^^ived  only  half  rations.     Tliey  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  eating 
P^^"^^  com  on  the  way,  but  without  a  particle  of  salt  or  a  mouthful  of  meat. 
Inc^y  had  no  blankets,  nor  tents,  nor  clothes,  excepting  what  they  had  on 
the-tj*  backs,  and  four-fifths  of  them  were  barefooted.     "  Billy  Barlow's  dress 
*^^  circus,"  wrote  one  of  their  number,  "  would  be  decent  in  comparison  with 
tnat  of  almost  any  one,  from  the  major-general  down  to  the  humblest  pri- 

On  the  9th,  the  whole  Confederate  armv  moved  to  Wilson's  Creek,  at  a 
P^^nt  southwest  of  Springfield,  where  that  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley^  inclosed  on  each  side  by  gentle  sloping  hills  covered  with  patches  of 


»  See  page  640,  Tolumo  I.  «  Pollard's  FirH  YMr  qfths  War,  page  185. 
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low  trees  and  fields  of  com  and  wheat.  They  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  for  nearly  two  days  subsisted  wholly  upon  green  com.  Their 
effective  force,  according  to  the  best  estimates,  was  about  fifteen  thousand 
men,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  horsemen.  The  latter  were  indiflferently 
armed  with  flint-lock  muskets,  rifles,  and  shot-guns ;  and  there  were  many 
moimted  men  not  anned  at  all.  They  had  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.*  Gen- 
eral Price  reported  the  number  of  Missouri  State  troops  at  five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  entire  number  of  Confederates  encamped  on 
Wilson's  (-reck  aj)pears  to  have  been  about  twenty-three  thousand. 

Gc^neral  Lyon  had  now  only  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  effective 
men,  and  j»ru<lence  seemed  to  dictate  a  retreat  northward  rather  than  risk  a 
battle  under  such  disadvantages.  But  he  knew  that  a  retreat  at  that  time 
would  ruin  the  Tnion  cause  in  ^lissouri,  and  he  was  willing  to  nsk  every 
thing  for  that  cause.  He  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  peril  by  which  his 
iitth?  army  was  surrounded,  but  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  success,  for  he  was 
in  command  of  good  oflicei*s,  and  brave  and  well-armed  men.  Yet,  in  a 
coiukmI  of  war,  wliicli  he  called  on  the  9th,  these  ofl[icei*s,  with  great  unani- 
mitv,  favored  tlie  (»vacuation  of  Springfield,  in  order  to  save  the  troops;  but 
(i<'neral  T.  W.  Sweeney  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  urged  making  a  stand 

where  they  were,  and  withdrawing  from  Springfield  only  on  com- 
"^'wm'^^     pulsion.'     On  the  same  day*  each  party  in  the  contest  prepared 

to  advance  uj)on  the  other  within  twenty-four  hours. 
NeccHsity  compelled  Lyon  to  go  out  and  meet  his  foe,  for  Springfield,  situ- 
ated on  an  open  phiin,  could  not  be  made  defensible  by  means  at  his  command. 
Kvery  avenue  leading  from  it  would  soon  be  closed  by  the  overwhelming 
mini  hers  of  tlu^  Confederates,  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  command  might  be 
the  coiiHiMpuMH'i*.  Kvery  thing  now  depended  upon  secrecy  and  skill  of  move- 
ment, and  he  renolved  to  nuirch  out  at  night,  surprise  his  enemy,  and  by  a 
hold  Mirokc  scatter  his  foives.  Twice  already  he  had  appointed  the  hour  for 
teUi'h  a  niuN  enicnt  tn  begin,  but  each  time  pnidence  compelled  him  to  post- 
pone if.  l''inally,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  August,  he  prepared  to  execute  his 
plan  that  night.  lie  <livided  his  little  army  into  two  columns,  and  made 
dinpoHitions  to  strike  the  Confederate  camp  at  two  points  simidtaneously.' 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  observed,  the  Confederates  wei-e  preparing 
for  a  similar  movement.     They  were  divided  into  four  columns,  and  ordered 

to  marcli  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  niijht  of  the  9th,*  so  as  to  sur- 

romid  Springfield  and  attack  the  Xational  Army  at  dawn  the  next 
morning.     On  account  of  a  c^atherinor  storm  and  the  intense  darkness,  MeCul- 


'  PollunrH  FirHt  Year  of  th^  War,  pairp  136. 

'•'  WiMKlnifTB  Life  of  LyorK  \*SLZC  303.  General  Sweeney  h.ad  been  in  Sprinsrfleld  w»ine  time,  f mm  which 
l»lnoy  ho  liiui  iH8iie<l  a  proclamation,  on  the  4th  of  July,  commanding  all  disloyalists  to  cease  their  opposition 
to  iho  OovernintMit  and  to  take  an  oath  of  alleiariancc. 

"  Lyon'ft  column  con.slsted  of  three  brisrado.s  commanded  respectively  by  Major  S.  D.  Stnrcrl.s  Lient^iuint- 
I'idonel  Andrews,  and  Colonel  Deltzler.  Major  Stun;is's  bri:»ade  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Ucg^ular  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Tlummer,  Captain  Totten'fe  light  kittery  of  six  pieoej*.  a  battalion  of  Missouri  Volunti'-crs,  under 
.Mi\jor  OstiTliaus  I'aptain  Wootl's  company  of  mountoil  Kansas  Volnnteers,  and  a  company  of  Regular  Cavalry, 
under  Lieutenant  Canfleld.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrews's  brigade  consisted  of  Captain  Steele's  battalion  of 
liestulars.  Lieutenant  Du  Bols*  lisrht  battery  of  four  pieces,  and  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers.  Deitzler's  brigade 
was  composed  of  the  First  and  Seconil  Kansas  and  First  Iowa  Volunteers,  and  two  hundnnl  mounted  Missoari 
Home  Ouanls.  Sljrcl's  column  consisted  of  the  Third  and  Firth  Missouri  VolunteerN  one  company  of  caTalrr. 
under  Captain  Carr,  another  of  dragoon^  under  Lieutenant  Farrand,  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  a  company  of 
emits,  with  a  light  battery  of  six  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Lothrop. 
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locrl^M,  countermanded  the  order,  and  his  army,  weaned  with  waitmg  and 
Trfi^*^  <^^"gj  was  still  in  camp  on  Wilson's  Creek  on  th^  morning  of  the  lOtlL* 
Til.  i^  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Lyon.  He  had  moved  at  the  appointed 
hom^m  x;  and  as  McCulloeh,  in  anticipation  of  his  march  upon  Springfield,  had 
wi  ^-  '\  idrawn  liis  advanced  pickets,  and,  feeling  no  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by 
Ly  ^z>n  with  his  small  force,  liad  not  thrown  them  out  again,  the  Nationals 
wc^  x""c  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  suqjrise  of  their  foe. 

TTie  two  columns  of  the  National  Anny  were  led  respectively  by  Lyon 
an^i   Sigel.     The  former,    with   Major   Sturgis   as   his  second   in  command, 
mc^x^ched  from  Springfield  with  the  main  body,  at  I^xq  oY'lock  in  the  afler- 
no<i>xi  of  the  9th,"  to  fall  upon  the  Confederates  in  front,  leaving 
Sic5"^l,  with  twelve  hundred  men  and  six  guns,  to  gain  their  rear     "  isei. 
hy       their  right.     Lyon's  force   amved  within  sight  of  the  Con- 
fed  €3rate  guard-fires  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  they  lay  on  their 
arxxx.s  until  dawn.     Sigel  in  the  mean  time  had  left  his  position  a  little  south 
0*   ^Springfield,  and  was  in  the  Confederate  rear  at  the  apjx)inted  time,  ready 
to    e«.trike  the  meditated  blow. 

Xyon  fonned  a  line  of  battle  at  five  o'clock  *  and  moved  .  .  -^ 
lOf^v^-ard  to  attack  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Confederate 
<^^^^>ci.p,  occupied  by  General  Rains,  closely  followed  by  Totten's  Battery, 
^^^ich  was  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.  The  Confederate  pickets  were 
^^i'v-en  in  by  Lyon's  skinnishers,  and  the  Nationals  were  within  musket- 
^*^^e  of  the  hostile  camp  in  front  of  Rains  before  the  latter  was  aware  of 
"*^^ir  approach.  Rains  immediately  communicated  the  astounding  fact  to 
^^^x:ieral  Price.  He  told  him  truly,  that  the  main  body  of  the  National  Army 
^'^^^  close  upon  him,  and  he  called  earnestly  for  re-enforcements.  McCulloeh 
^^$*  at  Price's  quarters  when  the  alarming  news  arrived,  and  he  hastened  at 
^^^^«  to  his  own,  to  make  dispositions  for  battle. 

^Teneral  Lyon  pushed  on  with  vigor  when  the  Confederate  camp  pickets 

»^  driven  in.     The  mounted  Home  Guards  and  Captain  Plummer^s  battal- 

|P^^    were  thrown  across  Wilson's  Creek,  near  a  sharp  bend,  and  moved  on  a 

I   ^^^i  with  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 

^*^-  flank  of  the  Nationals  being  turned.     Steadily  onward  the  main  column 


^        -Tched  along  a  ravine,  when,  on  ascending  a  ridge,  it  confronted  a  large 

Y^^^:?e  of  Confederate  foot-soldiers,  composed  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  of 

^"ice's  command,  under  Generals  VT.  Y.  Slack,  J.  H.  McBride,  J.  B.  Clark, 

*  *^^1  M.  M.  Parsons.     These  were  all  Missouri  State  Guards.     Dispositions 

^    a  contest  were  at  once  made  by  both  parties.     The  battalions  of  3Iajor 

^t:erhaus,  and  two  companies  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  under  Cap- 

^^tis  Yates  and  Cavender,  of  the  Nationals,  deployed  as  skirmishers.    At  the 

^J^e  time  the  left  section  of  Captain  Totten's  Battery,  under  Lieutenant 

^^V^alski,  fired  upon  their  foe.     A  few  moments  afterward,  the  remainder  of 

*^^  battery,  planted  on  an  eminence  more  to  the  right  and  front,  opened  with 

*^^'h  desti-uctive  effect,  that  tlie  Confederates  broke,  and  were  driven  by 

Lyon's  infantry  to  the  hills  overlooking  their  camp. 

To  seize  and  occupy  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  which  the  Confederates 

^  Report  of  Oencnl  Price  to  Governor  Jackson,  Augnst  12th,  1861.    Pollard,  in  his  Firtit  Tear  qf  the  War, 
I^  187,  saja,  that  after  receiving  ordere  to  march,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  troops  made  preparation,  a^^ 
cot  op  a  dance  before  their  camp-flret.    This  ^nee  was  kept  up  until  a  late  boor. 

YOL.  IT.— t 
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had  lxK?n  driven  was  most  desirable,  and  for  that  purpose  the  First  Missouri, 
First  Kansas,  and  First  Iowa,  with  Totten's  Battery,  pushed  forwanl,  !^fajor 
Osterhaus's  battalion  being  on  the  extreme  right,  his  own  right  resting  on 
the  side  of  an  abrupt  ravine.  A  line  of  battle  was  immediately  formed  on 
the  hill,  with  the  Missouri  troops  in  front,  the  Kansas  troops  sixty  yards  to 
the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  and  the  Iowa  troops  still  farther  to 
the  left.  Totten's  Battery  was  planted  on  an  eminence,  between  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  troops ;  and  Dubois's  Battery,  supported  by  Steele's  battalion, 
was  placed  about  eighty  yards  to  the  left  and  rear  of  it,  in  a  position  to  play 
U]x>n  a  concealed  Confederate  battery  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  across  the 
creek,  Avhich  swept  the  position  of  the  Nationals.  In  the  mean  time,  Totten 
attacke<l  a  masked  battery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  whose  position 
could  only  Ix*  known  by  the  flash  and  smoke  of  its  guns.  Directly  in  front, 
under  Totten's  guns,  lay  the  camp  of  General  Rains,  entirely  deserted. 

Tlie  battle  now  l)ecame  jjeneral.  A  verv  seA'ere  contest  was  raijinij  on  the 
right,  where  the  First  Missouri  was  fighting  in  thick  underwood.  It  was  a 
contest  involving  a  struggle  l>etween  superior  anns  well  used,  and  over- 
whelming numl)ers.  As  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates  were  penetrated  and 
gaps  were  made,  they  were  immediately  filled ;  and  in  this  terrible  conflict 
the  line  of  the  Missourians  was  sadly  thinned.  Totten  was  onlennl  up  to 
their  support,  and  his  canister-shot  made  awful  lanes  through  a  large  body 
of  Confederates,  who,  by  the  trick  of  carrying  a  Union  flag,  approached 
quite  near  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  his  cannon.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  allow  Totten  to  punish  them  severely,  and  full  half  an 
honr  his  and  Dubois's  Batterv  made  a  continual  roar.  In  the  mean  time, 
Plummer's  battalion,  in  the  bond  of  the  stream,  was  encountering  a  large 
body  of  infantry  in  a  coni-field.  The  fight  there  was  terrific  for  a  while, 
Avhen  over  two  thousand  Confedenites  came  pouring  into  the  open  field 
from  the  woods  like  a  torrent,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  annihilate  the 
Nationals  in  an  instant.  The  latter,  perceiving  their  ]>eril,  retreated  in  good 
order,  Avhile  shells  from  Dubois's  Batter}',  thrown  with  precision,  fell  among 
the  pursuers  with  such  fearful  eflln^t,  that  they  turned  and  fled.  The  Con- 
federates had  l>een  struujjlincr  vijxorouslv  and  bravelv  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Nationals;  but  now,  after  such  fearful  loss  and  demoralization,  they 
abandoned  the  attempt. 

Whilst  Lvon  was  thus  carrvinjx  on  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  front, 
Sigel,  whose  assigned  duty  was  to  turn  their  right,  by  the  reai*,  had  opened 
fire.  With  his  twelve  hundred  men,  and  batterv  of  six  cannon,  he  had 
reached  a  position  within  a  mile  of  their  camp  at  dawn,  lie  had  moved 
with  great  skill  and  caution,  and  his  alert  little  force  had  cut  off  several 
s<pia<ls  of  their  enemy  in  siu-li  a  way  that  no  intelligence  of  his  approach 
could  reach  the  Confe<lerate  Ann  v.  Almost  the  first  intimation  jriveu  them 
of  his  j>resence  was  the  bursting  of  his  shells  over  their  tents  near  the  middle 
of  their  encampment,  at  the  moment  when  the  lx>oming  of  Lyon's  heavy 
gims  was  heanl  in  another  part  of  the  field.  Tlie  dismayed  Confederates, 
composed  of  the  rc\giment  of  Colonel  Churchill,  Greer's  Texan  Rangers,  and 
nearlv  seven  hundred  mounted  Missourians,  commanded  bv  Colonel  BroAvn, 
fled,  leaA'ing  CA'ery  thing  Ix'hind  them ;  when  Sigel's  men  nished  across  the 
creek,  traversed  the  desolate  camp,  and  formed  almost  in  its  center.     The 
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There  had  been  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  war,  when  this  successful  strata- 
gem of  the  Confederates  was  performed.  Now  the  storm  burst  with  ik- 
creased  fury,  and  the  fight  was  terrific  all  along  the  line,  as  we  shall  obser\> 
presently. 

We  left  Lvon's  column  contendino:  with  the  Confederates  in  front,  when 
each  party  in  turn  had  been  compelled  to  give  way,  but,  equally  brave  and 
determined,  had  renewed  the  contest  with  vigor.  At  length,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Sigel  was  pushing  along  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  strike  the  Con 
federate  rear,  the  firing  had  ceased  along  almost  the  entire  line.  The  excep* 
tion  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  National  forces,  where  the  First  Mis- 
souri, assisted  by  the  First  Iowa  and  Kansas  regiments,  were  valiantly  beating 
back  the  foe,  in  their  attempts  to  turn  that  flank.  They  were  patiently 
parrying  on  an  unequal  contest  with  a  superior  force,  though  decimated, 
durinjj  over  four  hours'  hard  fiijhtintj.  Thev  Avere  almost  faint inor  Anth  weari- 
ness  and  thirst,  after  having  rei>eatedly'  driven  back  their  enemy,  when  a 
heavy  body  of  fresh  Confederates  were  seen  hurrying  forward  to  gi^'e  them  a 
crushing  blow.  The  quick  eye  and  judgment  of  General  Lyon  saw  the  jKjril 
of  his  comrades,  and  he  ordered  the  Second  Kansas  to  their  support.  lie 
nxle  forward  himself,  and  perceiving  the  danger  greater  than  he  apprehended, 
ordered  Totten  to  send  aid  from  his  battery  for  the  ricrht  of  the  contending 
Nationals.  Lieutenant  Sokalski  was  immediately  ordered  forward  with  a  sec- 
tion, and  prompt  relief  was  afforded  by  his  skillful  use  of  his  guns. 

A  new  danger  to  the  Nationals  now  appeared.  Eight  hundred  Confede- 
rate cavalry  had  formed  a  line  of  battle,  unobserved,  behind  a  ridge,  and 
suddenly  dashed  toward  the  National  rear,  where  some  Kansas  troops  were 
guarding  ambulances  for  the  wounded.  Volleys  from  infant n»'  did  not  check 
their  movement ;  but  when  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Totten's 
Battery,  that  officer  suddenly  wheeled  his  guns,  turned  them  upon  the 
horsemen,  and  opened  such  a  deadly  fire  that  they  and  their  beasts  fell  in 
heaps.  TTlie  effect  was  marvelous.  Those  mounted  men,  who  had  just 
been  prouldy  scorning  all  opposition,  and  feeling  sure  of  turning  the  tide 
of  victory  in  favor  of  the  Confederates  with  very  little  more  fighting,  were 
now  suddenly  scattered  in  confusion.  Tlie  check  immediately  became  a 
rout,  and  every  man  in  the  saddle  sought  the  shelter  of  the  woods  or 
intervening  ridges.  Meanwhile  the  support  of  Steele'^s  Battery  was  trans- 
ferred from  Dubois's  to  Totten's.  These  had  just  formed  in  battle  line  when  a 
very  h<*avy  body  of  Confederates  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods  on  Lyon's 
front  and  flank.  Instantly  the  hurricane  of  war  was  a<;ain  in  full  career  over 
that  hard-fought  field.  Backward  and  forward  the  contending  lines  swayed, 
their  fronts  often  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Every  effectiA'e  man  in 
Lyon's  column  was  now  engaged.  For  an  hour  the  conflict  was  terrible,  and 
all  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  feather's  weight  would  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  Lyon  was  seen  contmually  moving  along  the  lines 
wherever  the  storm  raged  most  furiously,  encouraging  his  men  by  brave 
words  and  braver  deeds.  Very  early  in  this  fierce  engagement  his  horse 
Avas  shot.     Then  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg ;  another  in  the  head  soon 

The  men  warring  the  cannon  were  taken  fn>ni  the  inftntnr,  and  were  mostly  rocruitA.  M.iny  officers  hail  left, 
ami  A  irreater  jiortion  of  the  men  of  the  Third  Kegimont  were  imperfectly  drilled,  and  had  never  been  under  flro 
before. 
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followed,  when,  partially  stunned,  he  walked  a  few  paces  to  the  rear  and 
5«iid  to  Major  Schofield,  despondingly,  "  I  fear  the  day  is  lost." — "  No,  Gene- 
ral, let  IIS  tfy  once  more,"  was  the  reply.  The  commander  soon  rallied,  and, 
reijardless  of  the  blood  still  flowmg  from  his  wounds,  he  mounted  the  horse 
of  one  of  Major  Sturgis's  orderlies,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  Second 
Kansas,  who  were  led  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Mitchell,  he  swung  his  hat  over 
Ms  head,  and  calling  loudly  for  the  troops  to  follow,  dashed  forward  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  gain  the  victory.  Mitchell  fell  severely  wounded, 
and  his  troops  asked,  "Who  shall  lead  us?" — "I  will  lead  you,"  said  the 
chief;  "  come  on,  brave  men  !"  In  a  few  moments  afterward  a  rifle-ball  entered 
his  left  side  and  passed  through  his  body  near  the  heart.  Jle  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  body-servant.  Albeit  Lehman,  saying :  "  Lehman,  I  am  going,"  and 
ejc|)ired  a  few  seconds  afterward. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  General  Lyon  fell,  and 

fhe  command  devolved  upon  Major  Sturgis.    The  Confederates  had  just  been 

't:*j>ul8ed  along  the  whole  line,  and  for  twenty  minutes  there  was  another  lull 

^'1    the  storm.     Taking  advantage  of  this  respite,  Sturgis  consulted  with  his 

ofiioers.     The  little  armv  was  dreadfullv  shattered,  and  its  beloved  leader 

H'^s  »lain.     In  its  front  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  two- 

tiiir-ils  were  effective  soldiers.     The  Nationals  had  then  been  without  water 

»C-*a.rly  thirty  hours,  and  a  supply  could  be  had  only  at  Springfield,  twelve 

'^Jilois  distant.     Certain  defeat  seemed  to  await  the  little  band.     The  loss  of 

^^S^l'^s  column  was  not  then  known.     His  silence  was  ominous.     If  he  had 

ret:  t^oated,  nothing  was  left  for  Sturgis  to  do  but  to  follow  his  example.     The 

^'"^^^t.  question  to  be  decided  was,  "Is  retreat  possible?"     It  was  under  con- 

^J^lc^i-sition  when  the  council  was  suddenly  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  a 

"Os^v'y  body  of  infantry  advancing  from  the  hill  on  which  Sigel's  guns  had 

^*^^^*^    heard.     Above  them  was  seen  wavins:  the  banner  of  the  L^nion.     Pre- 

l>J^i*sxt:ions  were  made  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  they  had  approached 

*^    ^*'   oovered  position  within  a  short  distance  of  Sturgis's  line,  when  a  battery 

^^^-^^    a  hill  in  the  rear  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Nationals,  and  the 

'*i^**^:^aching  troops  displayed  the  Confederate  flag. 

^^or  the  tliird  time  during  the  battle  the  ITnion  soldiers  had  been  deceived 

^     ^l^is  stratagem.     In  this  case  the  Confi?derates  came,  having  an  appear- 

,    ^^     exactly  like  Sigel's  men,  and  the  battery  with  which  they  announced 

^^•*    true  character  was  composed  of  Sigel's  captured  guns!     Their  voice 

.       ^    t:he  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  they  were  speedily  silenced 

y^      ^^ubois,  supported  by  Osterhaus  and  a  remnant  of  the  First  Missouri.    The 

^t:l^  raged  fiercely  for  a  time.     Totten's  Battery,  supported  by  Iowa  and 

^Svilar  troops,  in  th<5  center  of  the  National  line,  was  the  special  object  of 

*       '^^^"'Ic     The  two  annies  were  sometimes  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  and 

^^•Os  were  scorched  by  the  flash  of  a  foeman's  gun.     The  Union  column  stood 

^   sx  rock  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  waves,  dashing  them  into  foam.     Its 

ipV^^fients  were  vastly  its  superior  in  numbers.     At  length  its  line,  pressed 

_y  5Xii  enormous  weight,  began  to  bend.     At  that  critical  moment  Captain 

^^^tiger  dashed  forward  from  the  rear  with  the  support  of  Dubois's  Battery, 

^^nsisting  of  portions  of  the  First  Kansas,  First  Missouri,  and  First  Iowa 

*^^^giment8.     These  poured  upon  the  Confederates  a  volley  so  destructive  that 

^Vir  right'  wing  recoiled,  leaving  the  earth  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
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wouuded.  Tlie  confusion  caused  by  tliis  disaster  spread  over  the  entire  Con- 
federate line,  and  in  broken  masses  thev  fell  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
At  the  same  time,  their  wagon-train  was  on  fire,  its  huge  columns  of  black 
smoke  in  the  distance  giving  heart  to  the  Nationals  by  its  seeming  indications 
of  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  fly.  But  this  they  did  not  do.  Tliey 
held  the  field. 

Thus  ended,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,*  the  Battle  of 
'^ileL  ^^'  ^^"ii-s<^^''*>  Creek,*  after  a  st niggle  of  five  or  six  hours,  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  intensity  and  prowess,  on  both  sides,  during 
the  great  war  tliat  followed.*  The  National  loss  was  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  the  most 
careftil  estimate,  full  three  thousand.*  Tlie  shattered  National  trooj)s  were 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained  in  the 
closing  contest.  Their  strength  and  their  ammunition  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  fall  back  to  Springfield.  Tlie 
order  for  that  movement  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  the  little 
army,  joined  on  the  way  by  a  portion  of  the  remnant  of  Sigel's  column, 
reached  the  old  camp,  still  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  Home  Guards, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  at\enioon.  Li  the  Imrry  of  retreat,  the  body  of  General 
Lyon  was  left  behind,  but  it  was  subsequently  i*ecovered.* 

Under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  the  entire  Union  force 

left  Springfield  the  next  morning*  at  three  o'clock,  and  in  good 

order   retreated   to   Rolla,  one  hundred   and   twenty-five  miles 

distant,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  safely  conducting  a  Government  train, 

five  miles  in  length,  and  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

■  -       .  M  !■  I  ■  ■  ■  

»  Tho  Confederates  called  this  the  Battlf  of  Oak  Hill. 

*  The  example  of  Lyon  in  the  camjtaijrn,  which  for  him  ended  at  Sprinsfleld,  Inspired  all  of  his  followers 
with  the  most  soldierly  qualities,  and  they  were  eminently  displayed  afterward.  From  his  little  army  a  large 
number  of  commanders  cmanattMl,  and  were  conspicuous,  esi>ecially  Id  the  West.  Two  year.  aAerward,  a 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Tribune  said :  **  There  was  present  at  Wilson's  Creek  the  usual  complement  of  odicen«for 
a  force  of  flvo  thousand  men.  From  them  have  been  made  six  mrvjor-generuls,  and  thirteen  brigadiers:  colonels, 
lieutenant-colcmol.s  and  nii\)ors  by  the  scorv  have  sprung  fhim  thoM.*  who  were  then  either  line  or  non-com- 
missioned officers.  From  one  comiiany  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  thirty-seven  commissioned  officers  are  now 
in  the  service.  Similarly,  one  comi>any  of  the  First  Missouri  has  contributed  thirty -tw«>.  It  is  a  curious  fitct, 
that,  of  the  officers  who  survived  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  not  one  has  been  killed  in  battle,  and  only  one 
has  died  fh>m  disease.  In  every  buttle  for  the  Union  the  heroes  of  this  terrible  contest  are  found,  and  nowhere 
have  they  disgraced  their  old  record.  *■  Is  it  not  worth  ten  years  of  life  to  bo  able  to  say,  I  was  In  the  campaign 
with  Lyon  ?'  '^ 

A  poet  of  the  day,  apostn>[>hizing  the  Spirit  of  Lyon  as  a  terror  to  the  conspirators,  wrote : 

*'  For  wherosoe'er  Ihv  comrades  stand 

■ 

To  tfuf^  the  traitors,  as  of  yur«s 
Thy  prescient  spirit  shall  command. 
And  lead  the  charge  once  more.*^ 

"  See  reports  of  M%Jor  8turgl^  August  20th,  1S61 ;  of  Colonel  Sigel,  August  ISth,  1S«1,  and  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  Lyon's  army;  also,  reports  of  (Jenerals  Price  and  McCuUoch  and  their  subordinate  officers.  The 
National  loss  was  n^portoi  at  228  killed,  7*21  wounded,  and  292  missing.  McCuUooh  refto-.ted  the  Confederate 
loss  at  265  killed,  SOU  wounded,  and  80  missing.  At  the  same  time,  he  reporti'd  the  National  loss  to  be  over  2.000. 
lie  had  previously  said  to  a  National  officer,  who  was  with  a  party  at  his  quarters,  under  a  fisai  ot  truce,  **  YtHir 
loss  was  very  great,  but  ours  was  four  times  yours.**    See  Reptn't  of  tht  Committee  on  the  Conduct  t^the  War. 

General  Price,  in  his  report  (August  12th,  1S«1),  says  the  loss  of  his  command  was  nearly  TOO,  or  nearly  one- 
flfth  of  his  entire  force. 

*  Lyon's  body  was  placed  in  an  ambulance  to  be  moved  from  the  field,  but  in  the  hurry  of  departure  it  was 
left  From  Springfield,  a  surgeon  with  attendants  was  sent  back  for  it,  and  General  Price  sent  it  to  the  town  in 
his  own  wagon.  In  the  confusion  of  abandoning  Spriugfleld,  the  next  morning,  it  was  again  left  behind,  when, 
after  being  carefully  prepared  for  burial  by  two  members  of  Brigadier-General  Clark's  staff,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Phelps  (wife  of  J.  8.  Phelps,  a  former  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and  a  stanch  Tnion 
man),  who  caused  it  to  be  buried.  A  few  days  afterward  it  was  disinterred  and  sent  to  St  Louis,  and  ftwn 
there  it  was  conveyed  to  its  final  resting-place  in  a  churchyard  at  East  Hartford,  in  Connecticut 
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TTie    Confederates,  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  did  not  follow,  thereby 

acknowledging  the  groundlessness  of  their  claim  to  a  victory,  which  was  so 

exn.lt  ingly  made.*     Indeed,  McCulloch,  in  his  first  official  report,  only  said  of 

tlio   !>%'ationals,  "They  have  met  with  a  signal  repulse."    It  was  not  even  that. 

Tlie  Union  forces  reached  Rolla,  a  ])oint  of  railway  conmiunication  with 

^^^t-    Louis,  on  the  19th  of  August,  where  "Camp  Good  Hope"  was  established. 

Tlio    southern  portion  of  Missouri  was  now  left  open  to  the  sway  of  the  Con- 

lodoi-jites,  and  they  were  secin*ing  important  footholds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Mis^sissippi  River.     In  the  mean  time,  Harris,  one  of  Governor  Jackson's 

t>i*iijrs^diers,  had  been  making  a  formidable  display  of  power  in  Northeastern 

^Fis^siourL     He  had  rallied  a  considerable  force  at  Paris,  and  commenced  the 

M-^^i-lc  of  destroying  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railway.     He  was  driven 

^^^'o.^^  by  loyal  forces  under  Colonel  Smith,  when  he  organized  guerrilla  par- 

tic-s»     t^o  harass  and  plunder  the  Union  people.     Finally,  with  twenty-seven 

^^^-n^dred  men,  lie  joined  General  Price  before  Lexington. 

Other  organized  bands  of  Secessionists  had  been  o[)erating  in  Xortheastem 
Mi>?.>^^„iri  at  the  same  time,  and  had  com[>elled  the  Unionists  to  organize  and 
^^^iii  themselves  for  defense.  The  latter,  under  Colonel  Moore,  formed  a 
^^  '^fci  j^  at  Athens.  The  Secessionists  also  organized ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August, 
HOsi^^l  J  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  led  by  Martin  Green,  and  furnished  with 
^'^  ''^*'0  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  upon  Moore's  force,  of  about  four  hundred  in 
^^^^^i^^V^er,  in  the  village  of  Athens,  where  the  assailants  were  repulsed  and 
^^ ^ <^ **lv  routed.  The  L'nionists  now  flocked  to  Moore's  victorious  standard; 
^'^*'*'  t: hese  being  aided  by  General  Pope,  the  Secessionists  north  of  the  Mis- 
^oi^if  i   River  were  soon  made  to  behave  very  circumspectly. 

1^1  the  mean  time,  the  loyal  civil  authorities  of  3Iissouri  were  making 
^.    ^^^^^s  to  keep  the  State  from  the  vortex  of  secession.     The  popular  Conven- 
*^^'^-»    which  had  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union,  as  we  have  observed,* 
/^^^^^^mbled  at  Jef!erson  City  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  reorganize 
-^  ^^^     government  for  the  State,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  flight  of 
^^^      lilxecutive  and  other  oflicei*s,  and  the  disj)ersion  of  the  legislators,  many 
^'^^  liom  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government.     The  Conven- 
^      '^     <ieclared  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of 
*,    ^^^^  to  be  vacant,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to  twenty-five.     They  also  declared 
^^     ^-eats  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  vacant,  by  a 
^  ^^    of  fifty-two  to  twenty-eight.*    On  the  following  day  they  pro-     *''"^i^ 
'^^-l  ^d  to  the  election  of  officers  for  a  provisional  government,*  and 
^   I^^^inted  the  firat  Monday  in  November  following  as  the  time  for  the  people 

^H^  ^fcOulloch  telpffraphed  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  at  Richmond :  ''Wo  have  gntnod  a  preat  rictory  over  the 

C%  »t^^^'^    General  I'riw  siM>ke  of  it  as  "a  brilliant  victory,"  **  achieved  upon  a  hard-foujfht  field,"*'  and  said  the 

{«»^       ^^''^lerates  had  ^  scattered  lur  and  wide  the  well-appointed  army  which  the  usuriKT  at  Washington  "  had  been 

M^^^'^^^re  than  six  months  gath<*ring.    The  Confederate  "  Conjrress,"  at  Richmond,  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  In  the 

4;^,    -  ***l)le  to  a  re8<»iationof  thanlis  tenderc*!  to  McCulloch  and  his  men,  declanxi  that  it  had  ^  pleased  Almighty 

^^        ^c»voachsafe  to  the  arms  of  the  Confederate  SLites  another  glortoao  and  important  victory;''  while  the 

of  tw^^^*^  preaa  exhibited  the  greatest  Jubilation.    *'  The  next  word  will  be,"  Miouted  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 

tKx^^^  ^^^  *>^  August,  **'0n  to  St.  JjoqIbV    That  taken,  the  power  of  Lincolnlsm  is  broken  In  the  whole  West; 

^^  ^Kksteaduf  shouting  *Ho!  for  Richmond!'  and  'Ho!  for  New  Orleans!'  thero  will  be  hurrying  toandfh\ 

^n|^  the  frightened  magnates  at  Washington,  and  anxious  inquiries  of  what  they  shall  do  to  save  themselves 

^^'^^  the  vengeance  to  come." 

'  See  page  462,  rolnme  I. 

•  HamiUnn  R.  Gamble,  Provisional  Governor;  Willord  P.  Ilall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Mordccai  Oliver, 
^«*ctary  of  State. 
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to  elect  persons  to  fill  the  same  offices.  After  transacting  other  necessary 
business,  the  Convention  issued  an  Address  to  the  people,  in  which  the  state 
of  pablic  affiiirs  was  clearly  set  forth,  an«l  the  dangers  to  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Secessionists  within  its  borders  and 
invaders  from  without,  were  as  plainly  p«>rtraye<l.  The  treason  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates  was  ex|>ose<l,  whereby  the  action  of  the  Convention 
in  organizing  a  pro>-isional  government  was  justifieiL 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  Pn>visioniil  G«>vemor  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  pe^^ple,  calculate^I  to  allay  their  apprehension  ctmceniing  one  of  their 
special  interests.  "Xo  countenance,''  he  sai«.L  '•will  l>e  affonled  to  any 
scheme,  or  to  anv  conduct,  calculate*]  in  !inv  deirree  to  interfere  with  the 
institutirin  of  slaverv  existing  in  the  State.  To  the  verv  utmost  extent  of 
executive  power  that  institution  will  l>e  protected- **  Tliis  assurance  was  a 
mordant  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Uniondoving  slaveholders,  and  the  new  pro- 
visional government  rci^eiveil  the  contidence  and  sup|x>rt  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Large  numlK*rs  of  the  disaffecto<l  inhabitants  took  an  oath  of 
alletriance,*  and  the  frien«ls  of  onler  were  irreatlv  enoouraijed. 

Whilst  the  loyal  State  Convention  and  the  provisional  government 
were  laboring  to  brinij  onler  out  of  chaos  in  Missouri,  the  leaders  in  rebellion 
there  were  making  the  stroncrest  efforts  to  secure  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Commonwealth.  On  the  <lay  when  the  Convention  sent  forth  its  address, 
the  disloyal  Lieutenant-Governor  (Tliomas  C.  Reynolds),  then  at  Xew  Ma- 
drid, on  the  Mississippi  River,  issuetl  a  pnx'lamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  which  he  dcM^lare<l  that,  actinc:  as  Chief  ^lasristrate  durins:  the  tem- 
jiorary  absence  of  Governor  Jackson,  he  had  returned  to  proclaim,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  disloyal  legislature,  the  absolute  severance  of 
Muisi-mri  from  the  L'nion.  "  Disrejxanlinu  forms,  and  loi^kinij  to  realities," 
he  said,  **I  view  any  onlinance  for  the  separation  from  the  Xorth,  and  union 
with  the  Confederate  States,  as  a  mere  outward  ceremony  to  give  notice  to 
others  of  an  act  already  consummateil  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,"  and  that, 
consequently,  ''no  authority  of  the  L'niteil  States  will  hereafter  be  permitted 
in  Miss<:mri."  With  such  views  of  the  ))olitical  rights  of  the  people,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  consign  them  to  the  inflictions  of  a  military  despotism; 
so,  in  the  same  proclamation,  he  announceil  that,  by  invitation  of  Governor 
Jackson,  General  Pillow,  commander  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  Confed- 
erate ser\-ife,  had  entered  Missouri,'  an<l  that  he  was  emjxjwered  "to  make 


*  The  following  h  a  eopj  of  the  oath  which  the  Confoderate  loadon  had  compolleil  the  citizens  to  take: — 

"  Kw,w  aJI  mftn.  that  I. ,  of  the  County  of ,  St*te  of  Missouri,  do  Siilemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear 

tmc  »i\*^j:\:knr*^  to  th^  .*^tat(;  of  Missouri,  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  th«t  I  will  n(»t  ^ve  aid, 
cimifort.  Information,  pmtection,  or  enconraceuicnt  to  the  enemies  «>r  op|M>sers  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  or 
of  their  allies,  the  Armiis  of  the  C^mfederate  States,  upon  the  penalty  of  death  for  trmson.** 

3  General  Pillow  landed  with  his  troofts  at  New  Madriil.  at  near  the  close  of  July,  llis  first  order  issued 
there  was  on  the  2Sth.  pn>hIMtin^  th/^  sale  n(  intoxicating  liquors  to  his  siOdlcrs.  lie  ha«l  fuj?se&tcd  this  move- 
■MSBt  imUt  Missouri  at  an  early  perl<jd.  as  one  of  vast  imp(»rtancc  in  his  plans  f<>r  seizins:  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo. 
Whilst  enxa^eii  in  »trr>nzly  fortifyintr  Memphis.  Randolph,  and  one  or  two  other  {Hiints  on  the  Tennessee  shoro 
of  the  Misaisftippl.  he  earnestly  n-ciimmended  the  occupation  t^  New  Madrid  and  Island  Na  10  by  his  troops, 
and  the  ereetl'm  of  stron?  f!r>rtifiratIons  there,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  malkins  New  Madrid  his  base  at  opera- 
tli^ns  afcainst  Bird^s  Point  and  Cairo,  and  of  preventing  armed  vessels  d^^cending  the  river,  it  beinir  evident 
early  in  June  that  prejiomtions  wj-rrr  \teing  made  for  that  pnrpo»4>.  At  the  middle  <^  June  he  was  n-a«iy  to  move 
forward,  and  only  await«d  a  rrimpliance  of  Governor  Harris,  with  a  requisition  of  Pillow  for  additional  troops 
from  Miildle  Tennessee.  The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  loyal  Eaat  Tennessee  at  that  tlmo  so  alanned 
Harris  that  he  hcsiuted.  and  Ulegraphed  to  Pillow  on  the  22«1  of  June,  as  follows:  "  I  still  approve,  but  cannot 
H-nd  troops  fn>m  here  until  matters  in  Kast  Tennessee  are  settled."'    Pillow  was  disappointed  and  annoyeil,  anU 
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^d  enforce  such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  forces,  the  preservation  of  order  and  discipline  in  liis  camp, 
SLncl  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens;"  in  other  words, 
martial  law  was  established  Avithin  indefinite  limits  by  this  avowed  usurper 
of  t  lie  rights  of  the  people.     lie  clothed  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,'  one  of  Jackson's 
Miiis^ouri  brigadiers,  with  the  same  power;  and  he  and  Pillow,  and  W.  J. 
Har^lee  (who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  was  com- 
mii^i^ioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Confederate  Army),  now  held  military  posses- 
sion   of  the  southeastern  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  made  vijrorous 
P^'^J>arations  to  co-operate  with  Price  and  liis  associates  in  "expelling  the 
^nerny  from  the  State."     Pillow  assumed  the  pompous  title  o^  ^"^ Liberator  of 
■^^i'S^ouri^'^  and  his  orders  and  dispatches  were  commenced,  "Head-Quarters 
Army  of  Liberation." 

Governor  Jackson,  who  had  been  to  Richmond  to  make  arrangemcHts  for 

****  tli«  fnlluwin^  day  lie  wrote  to  the  Governor,  SAvlnsr:  "I  think  it  exceedlnjfly  unfortunato  that  you  have 
*^*^I>^r»ded  the  movements  forward  againet  Binrs  Point  an<l  Cairo  for  the  relief  of  MiASouri.  The  main  boily  of 
'«*«  fV'rre  at  these  two  points  has  been  withdrawn,  in  cons<'<juence  of  the  pressure  in  the  East  and  therrlsing  up  of 
^***»OQri.  and  the  work  of  takini;  these  points  would  now  he  of  comparatively  easy  accomplishment.  If  my  m<»ve- 
^'^^n  t»  are  to  be  suspended  until  East  Tennesa<*e  ceases  to  khU'  and  becomes  loyal,  it  will  defer  my  action  to  a  period 
^"n^n  I  cannut  assume  the  ojferuiee  utate.  In  my  judgment,  two,  three,  r»r  four  regiments  is  a  force  sutlicient 
«•*•  Any  probable  contingency  In  view  of  the  position  ot  East  Tennessee.  Without  aid  from  the  forces  «»f  Middle 
*  ^■^nosst'e  I  have  not  the  means  of  advancinjor.  nor  will  1  attempt  it.  In  ten  days  the  enemy  will,  in  all  proba- 
'^■litj-,  Increajic  his  force  at  Cairo,  and  will  have  his  three  guuboats,  mounting  30  guns,  at  Cairo,  and  then  it 
^'**^1<1  be  madness  to  attempt  a  dittlodffmenV^ 

Tlien,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  great  want  of  the  Army  <»f  Tennessee  was  arms.    In  July,  Pillow 
****«^  an  order  directing  the  gathering  up  of  all  the  rifles  in  private  hands  In  Western  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose 
"^^'ving  them  made  of  uniform  bore  and  devoted  to  the  p«blic  use. 

Iq  hb  appeal  to  the  people,  he  said:  *' Seventy  thous-ind  additional  troops  must  be  raised  to  protect  the 

,        '*>*t.i-^'.    These  troops  can  be  armed  only  by  the  country  rides  being  jfrocured,  antl  thus  convertcil.  .  .     These 

"^*  "^vill  give  you  no  protection  when  scattered  over  the  country  In  your  houses.     Nothing  will  save  the  coun- 

~^^  ^■''oin  being  overrun  and  devastated  by  a  more  than  savage  foe,  but  arms  in  the  hands  of  organIze<l  and  drilled 

^"'^^'^PSw""    Workshops  for  the  purpose  of  changing  these  arms  were  employed  at  Memphis,  under  Captain  Hunt. 

rp'^^^t.s  were  api*ointed  to  collect  the  rifles,  who  were  authorized  to  give  certificates  of  purchase,  the  weapons  to 

**'Wrwanls  paid  for  by  the  Confederate  government, — Pillow's  MS.  Order  Book. 
•  'A.mong  a  mass  of  autograph  letters  beftire  me  is  one  from  General  S.  R.  Anderson  to  General  Pillow,  datetl 

j^*y  ISth.  1S61,  in  which  he  makes  an  Important  disclosure  o<mcernlng  evident  preparations  for  revolt  having 
7^^**  xxiade  by  the  authorities  of  Tennessee,  several  months  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  says :  **  I  am 
^^**^  every  eflTort  to  collect  together  the  ann«  of  Vie  SiUiU  issued  to  rolunteer  cowpatiiee,  raised  fbr  political 
a  'V'^an**  and  othertciMe,  and  now  disbande4l;  and  in  looking  over  the  bonds  given  for  arms,  as  found  in  the 
QL^^^^t-vy  of  State's  office,  I  find  that  on  the  At.'i.  ofJtU*/  Uutt  [1860],  there  was  issued  to  W.  J.  Hendricks,  J.  E. 
'^"cter,  R,  E.  Moody,  and  K.  Winslow,  of  Litgrange,  West  Tenn.,  the  following  arms:  64  swords  and  128  pistols, 
arms  are  worth  looking  after,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  to  have  them  looked  after  and 
''^»ed  up,  if  not  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  are  going  to  take  the  field.'' 

*  Thompson,  who  became  a  notorious  guerrilla  chief,  lilie  Pillow,  seemed  fond  of  issuing  pr«>clamations  and 
*^*»»lf  lelt<-r»,  In  both  of  which  he  indulged  unieh  in  hyperbole.     Many  of  the  latter,  M-rltten  at  the  period  wo 


(►   J     ^^^A-w  considering,  are  before  mc.    The  day  after  Reyftolds  issued  his  proclamation,  Thompson  sent  forth  the 

^"^•"Ing  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  which  is  a  fair  si»ccimon  of  his  style: — 
Ij^  **  Come,  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot!  Our  enemies  are  whipped  in  Virginia.  They  have  been  whipped 
^j^  ^^tssonri.  General  Hardee  advances  In  the  center.  General  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  General  McCulloch  on 
^^^^  *ort,  with  20,000  brave  Southern  hearts,  to  our  aid.  So  leave  your  pl<»ws  in  the  furrow,  and  your  oxen  in  the 
f^J*^**-*  and  rush  like  a  tornado  ui>on  our  invaders  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  force  them 
i^jT**  t-be  soil  of  our  State!  Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  Dlstriet,  come  and  join  us!  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
^^^  ^^«  cattle  on  ten  thousand  hills  are  ours.  We  have  forty  thousand  Belgian  muskets  coming;  but  bring  your 
.  *  «nd  muskets  with  you,  if  you  hare  them;  if  not,  come  without  them.  We  will  strike  your  foes  like  a 
***^em  thunderbolt,  and  soon  our  camp-fires  will  Illuminate  the  Merrimac  and  Missouri.    Come,  turn  out. 

"Jekp.  Thompson,  Brig.-General  Conid'g."^ 

-       ^any  Missonrians  who  had  fled  from  the  State,  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  had  eutered  the  Tennessee 

1^^^.    It  was  desirable  to  have  these  and  other  exiled  citizens  of  that  State  organized  for  home  duty,  and 

%  ^^^*^p«on  was  sent  to  Memphis  for  that  pnrpose.    There,  on  the  14th  of  June,  a  meeting  of  Missouriitns  was 

^  ^  and  in  a  series  of  rejsolnllons  they  asked  Pillow  for  quarters  and  subsistence,  and  the  release  from  pervice  in 

^*  "^^nnessce  Army,  such  Missourians  as  had  been  enlisted.    The  autoirraph  letter  to  Pillow  inclosing  these 

^''^^^t^ons  is  before  me,  and  is  signe<l  by  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  B.  Newton  Hart,  Thomas  P.  Hoy,  N.  J.  McArthur, 

****«8  George,  and  Lewis  H.  Kennerly. 
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military  aid,  and  the  annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy,  liad  just 

letimit'd,  and  from  Xciv  Madrid  he  also  issued  a  proclamation.' 

'^^^{^      It  wan  in  the  fomiof  a  provisional  declaration  of  the  independence 

of  tlie  State,  in  whiili  he  gave  reasons  wliich,  he  said,  "justified" 

a  separation  from  the  Union.    Tliese"n'«sons"cousiflte(I  of  the  usual  raisrepre- 

mentations  concerning  tlit:  Xational  Government,  in  forms  ali'eady  familiar  to  the 

reader,  anil  were  followed  hy  a  formal 

declaration  tliat  Missouri  was  "a  sove- 

I'l'ign,  free,  and  independent  republic.'' 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the 

Ciiiifederate  " Congress"  at  Hielimoiid 

passed  an  act  to  "aid  the  State  of  Mis- 

siniri  in  rqiellhig  invasion  by  the  Vnited 

States,  nud  to  authorize  the  admission 

of  said  Slate  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 

feileiiiie  States  of  America."    Jefferson 

vis  was  authorized  to  "muster  into 

tlic  service  tif  the  Confederate  States" 

sucli  ^lissouri  troops  as  might  volunteer 

to  serve  in  the  Confederate  Army;  the 

officers  to  be  commissioned  by  Davis, 

"■  '"'■  "'"'""'■  niio  was  also  empowered  to  appoint  all 

field  officers  for  the  same.     Missouii  was  to  lie  admitted  into  the  Confederacy 

on  an  equal  footing  wilh  the  other  States,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 

"Confederate  States"  should  he  "a<lo]ited  and  ratified  by  the  properly  and 

legally  constituted  authorities  of  said  Stute;"    hi  other  wonls,  when  the 

disloyal  ftigitive  llovernor,  Jackson,  and  his  fi-icnds,  and  not  the  jMojjie  of 

Missouri,  should  so  adopt  and  ratify  that  unholy  league. 

By  the  same  act  tlie  government  of  Slissouri,  of  which  Jackson  waa  recog- 
iiiwd  as  the  cliief  magistrate,  was  declared  to  bo  "  the  legally  elected  and 
eonstituteil  government  of  the  ]>eoj>le  and  State  of  Missouri."'  Measures 
were  spi-clily  adopted  for  the  cunfliimniation  of  the  alliance,  and,  during  a 
greater  ]xiition  of  the  war,  men  claiming  to  represent  the  people  of  Missouri 
occupied  Miats  in  the  Confederate  "Congress"  at  Richmond.' 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  [lublic  affairs  in  Missouri,  John  C.  Fremont, 
who  liad  I)een  brouglit  prominently  before  tlie  American  i>eople  in  1856,  as 


fmlMT,  JaptMB  rulled  a  K-»kin  at  thf  di 
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.  _upnrtbcmliIeaniTM1»niDip)i<HiIil  become  a  u^mbrrvTihcloflfnc; 
Bnd,[ith,  lho|ia5»tt«of  anBTlfmimwiTliit-lher.nviTTHJrlulSMwlHinclnirihoSOteQf  MlMuurt  Tl»  t'1'""»- 
Krnmrnlt  of  Ibr  Gnvrrror  n'>|>(inilcd  tLH'tfully  to  bit  ntoinnicndalhiiie.  An  Onltmin*  at  S«w^on  wm  puvd 
the  umv  Jny  (Ik'ioUT  Ktli,  li«l).anil  an  "Act  (i>  pn.riiln  fur  th«  iklvntt-  of  the-  Suie  of  Uluoiiri  -  wis  odDptnl 
on  thelslof  Xuviinbrr.  II  anllwiriird  llir  Irrvt-  of  »batKi'i¥  Irnrnil  " DefriiM  Booda.*  lo  thr  unoonl  cf 
f  lll,«an.<l»V,  sti  of  Kill.  1^  of  Uw  di;»>iuii»tloii  vtVtmJ  upvttdi.  ihould  bou-  intavM  at  Uc  ntc  of  tin  prr  Rut. 
IHiruinuin.  Tlwywrn  lobr  b»uc-niiiii-DDinlniilli>niinol  },et  than  ei,  imd  not  frvauriliu  laOD.  |aT>>>^ ti 
thn-,..  ttr<:  »ul  aovrn  years.  Tliey  wrr.'  iiiadoa  Ivpii  t.ndor  f.ff  nil  .Itttj.  Snth  wa  the  tmttBtr  ofttwl  to  Itw 
If  «f  Mlm-iori  a>  invii>lxT9  '4  lU-  O.nrr.'d.Tjo)-,    F,.^  JaurnaUof  l\e  ^«alt.  d:T..i»tl«J  M  tba  elu»  of  note 
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the  (aniLdate  of  the  newly  formed  Republican  party  for  tiie  Presidency  of 
"le  1  iiitid  States  asamiitd  the  command  of  tlio  Jl''eiterii  Diparlmtiit.  He 
"as  111  Europe  «hen  the  war  broke  out,  and  ou  the  14th  of  May,  1801,  he 
'"'s  commissioueil  ■»  major  general  of  Volunteers.  On  receiving  notice  of 
fi"  ippomtment  lie  kft  liia  ])rivate  affairs  abroad  in  the  liaiids  of  others,  and 
'la  tilled  home  lie  armed  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  Jime,* 
^""»'ng  with  him  un  ns  ortment  of  arms  for  his  (Jovornnieut, 
"■"1  on  the  ()th  of  Julj  ht  was  appointed  to  tlie  important  command  in 
the  'West  just  mentioned.'  lie  re- 
mained a  short  time  iji  New  York, 
where  hemadearriingement^  for  over 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with 
munitions  of  war,  to  be  scut  to  his 
Department,  On  liearing  of  tlie  dis- 
aster at  Bull's  Itun,  lie  left  for  the 
West,  iuul  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
tlie  26th  of  July,  where  Colonel 
Harding,  Lyou's  Adjutanl-Gener.il, 
was  in  command.  Fi-emont  had 
aJri'ady  issued  orders  for  General 
John  Pope  to  piiieeed  from  .iVlton, 
in  Illinois,  with  troops  to  suppress  the 
nnned  Secessionists  in  Xortheni  Mis- 
jon*  I-.  iREHovT.  souri,  who,  as  we  have  obsen-ed,  Imd 

coTmneueed  the  desiraction  of  railways,  and  depredations  upon  the  Unioinsts, 

I'n'inout  made  his  head-<juartei-s  in 
St.   louis  at  the  house  of  t!  e  Ute  Cilo-  ^ 

"fl      Urant,   an    elegant    t  d    splendid 
"tiansion,  and   proceeded  at  once  with 
Ei^'sjt  vigor  in  the  perfonnnuci,  of  lus 
•"xt-icg.    Ho  iound  disordci  e\erj«h<.i-L 
("^Vailing.     The  tenns  of  enlistmtnt  of 
"i**   Home  Guarfls,  or  thrc<.'-moiiths  men, 
*^*^»~o  expiring ;  and  the'«,,  being  com 
P*t*«Dd  chiefly    of   worlwnijj  men     with 
l*cndent    families,   and   having   been 
^'^^^.e  time  without  pay  were  unwillmg 
*~e*nlist — in   fact,  some    \ct   m   the 
**~X-ice  were  in  a  stiitc  of  mutiny   on 
. '^■taeeount.     Fremont  was  embarrassed      Ho  had  ^cr\  little  monej  at  1  is 
^jKBial  to  meet  the  ju^t  demands  of  these  soldiers     neither  hil  ho  arms  foi 
"^"^V  recruits,  who  were  now  coming  into  St.  Louis  in  considenible  numbers, 
'"*'i  were  compelled  to  remain'  there  in  idleness  for  lack  of  weapons,  when  he 
*  '^■B  anxious  to  send  them  to  the  aid  of  Lyon,  and  to  points  exposed  to  cap- 
'*  *"«.    The  guna  ordered  at  New  York  were  detained  for  the  use  of  the  Army 
the   Potomac.     Indeed,   the   National    authorities  were   so   absorbed  in 
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taking  measures  for  the  defense  of  Washington  City,  that  the  care  of  the 
Government  was  little  felt  in  the  West,  for  a  time. 

Fremont  perceived  that  he  could  be  useful  only  by  assuming  grave 
responsibilities,  and  he  resolved  upon  that  course,  with  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  sustained  by  his  Government.  Funds  were  indispensable,  and  he 
applied  to  the  National  Sub-Treasurer  at  St.  Louis  for  a  supply.  That  officer 
had  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  hands,  but  he  refused  to  let  the 
General  have  a  dime  without  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
So  Fremont  prepared  to  seize  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  by  military 
force,  when  the  custodian  yielded.'  With  these  funds  he  secured  the  i-e-en- 
listment  of  many  of  the  three-months  men. 

With  vigor  and  secrecy,  Fremont  prepared  for  offensive  and  defensive 
action.  He  strongly  fortified  St.  Louis  against  external  and  internal  foes, 
and  prepared  to  place  Cairo  in  a  condition  of  absolute  security ;  for  upon  the 
holding  of  these  points  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  the  salvation  of  the  North- 
west from  invasion  and  desolation.  He  was  compelled  to  choose  between 
securing  the  safety  of  these  places,  or  re-ehforcing  Lyon;  and  wisely,  it  seems, 
he  decided  upon  the  former  course.  Kentucky,  professedly  neutral,  and 
with  doors  closed  against  Union  troops  from  other  States,  was  giving  shelter 
and  welcome  to  large  bodies  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  its  western  districts. 
Already  full  12,000  Confederate  troops  were  within  a  circle  of  fifly  miles 
around  Cairo,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Pillow,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  in- 
vaded the  latter  State  at  its  southeastern  extremity  with  tv  large  number  of 
troops,  prej)aratury  to  an  immediate  advance  upon  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo, 
while  Hardee,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  pushing  into  the  mterior  to 
menace  Lyon's  flank  and  rear.  At  the  same  time  Liutenant-Govenior  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,*  taking  advantage  of 
"'iS6i.^^  the  joy  of  the  secessionists,  and  the  depression  of  the  loyalists,  on 
account  of  the  sad  news  from  Virginia,  had  said,  in  connection 
with  his  announcement  of  the  presence  of  Pillow  with  Tennessee  troops, 
"The  sun  which  shone  in  its  full  midday  splendor  at  ^lanassas  is  about  to 
rise  in  Missouri."  Every  thing  at  that  moment  seemed  to  justify  the  predic- 
tion. Lyon,  with  the  only  considerable  National  force  in  the  field,  was  sui> 
rounded  with  the  greatest  j)eril,  as  we  have  seen ;  every  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every  post  held  by  the 
Unionists — even  St,  Louis  itself — was  menaced  with  real  danger. 

To  avert  the  j)erils  threatening  Bird's  Point  and  Cairo,  Fremont  secititly 
and  quickly  prepared  an  expedition  to  strengthen  the  latter  post ;  for  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  its  commander,  had  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  in 


'  Frcmdnt  lalil  a  brief  Rtitemont  of  tho  condition  of  nflTairs  In  Missouri,  an<l  Iiis  nceils,  before  the  Prosidcit,  in 
a  loiter  on  tho  30lh  of  July.  lit-  (said:  "  Wo  have  not  on  hour  for  dilay.  There  are  three  courses  open  forme. 
One,  to  let  the  eneuiy  im>sr<>5s  hliii!H-lfof  some  of  the  strongest  point:)  in  the  State  and  threaten  6t  Ltmits  which 
is  insurrectionary ;  second,  to  force  a  loan  from  secession  banks  hero;  third,  to  use  tho  money  belonging  t<* 
the  Government  which  is  in  tho  Treasury  here.  Of  course  I  will  not  lose  the  Slate,  noriK-miit  the  enemy  a 
foot  of  advantage.  I  have  inrubod  energy  and  activity  into  the  Department,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  good 
spirit  in  ofllc«'rsand  men.  This  morning  I  will  onlcr  the  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  vaanoy  in  his  possession  to 
General  Andrews,  an<l  will  send  a  force  to  the  Treasury  to  take  the  money,  and  will  direct  sub-payments,  as  th« 
exigency  requires,'"  The  President  made  no  reidy  ;  and  this  f^ilence,  with  a  dispatch  receive*!  four  dnys  before 
from  a  Cabinet  minister  (Postmaster-Oonend  Blair),  saying,  "  You  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  c^n,  and  take 
all  needful  responsibility  to  defend  and  prelect  the  people  over  whom  you  ai-c  specially  set,**  Justified  his  course, 
to  his  judgment. 

'  See  page  50. 
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garrison  there  at  tlie  close  of  July.  Mustering  about  thirty-eight  hundred 
troops  on  board  of  eight  steamers,'  :it  St.  Louis,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July,  he  left  that  city  at  noon  the  next  day  with  the  entire  squadron,  and 
making  a  most  innx>sing  display.  Xobody  but  himself  knew  tlie  real 
strength  of  the  expedition,  and  the  most  exaggerated  nimors  concerning  it 
went  abroad.  Tlie  loyal  people  and  the  insurgents  believed  that  these  ves- 
sels contained  at  least  twelve  thousand  men.  The  deception  had  its  desired 
effect.  Cairo  was  re-enforced  without  opj)osition.  Other  points  were 
strengthened.  Pillow,  who  had  advanced  some  troops,  and,  with  Thompson, 
was  preparing  to  seize  Cape  Girardeau,  Bird's  Point,  and  Cairo,  and  overrun 
Southern  Illinois,  fell  back,  and  became  very  discreet  in  action ;  and  Hardee, 
with  his  independent  command,  was  checked  in  his  movements  into  the 
interior  of  Missouri. 

Pillow,  notwithstanding  he  had  about  twenty  thousand  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, alarmed  by  minors  of  an  immense  National  force  on  his  front,  sent  a 
dispatch*  to  Hardee,  then  supposed  to  be  at  Greenville,  urging 
the  necessity  for  a  junction  of  their  forces,  before  an  attempt    "^"Si*'^ 
might  be  safely  made  to  march  on  Commerce  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau.   "  Having  a  good  deal  of  work  before  us,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  so  cripple  our  forces  as  to  be  unable  to  go  forward.     ...    I 
^•Jght  to  have   your   support   before  engaging   the   enemy   on    my   front. 
•   •    .    .     Without  the  co-operation  of  your  force,  I  doubt  if  I  can  reach 
7^^  at  Ironton,  except  in  a  very  critical  condition.     We  ought  to  unite  at 
-"^enton."*    He  informed  Hardee  that  General  Thompson,  Governor  Jackson, 
^^  Lieutenant-Governor   Reynolds  were  with  him,  and  that  they  all  re- 
^'«ed  the  union  of  the  two  forces  as  essential     On  the  same  day  General 
^'*  Wrote  to  Pillow,  urging  him  to  "  put  his  troops  in  the  trenches,"  and 
fong-ly  fortify  Xew  Madrid,  near  which  it  was  proposed  to  stretch  a  chain, 
obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi'    Polk  was  then  gathering 


^f^  rT^      -''''•*•  '''*"'  ^ff^  Jennie  Dean^  Wartatc,  City  qf  Alton^  LouiHana^  Jamuiry^  and  Graham,    Oen- 

I  .  ***«Dl  ftnd  Suit  were  on  the  Ctty  of  Alton.    The  squadron  waa  In  chaise  of  Captain  B.  Able. 

9     **  ^^3fnipb  letter  of  Qcneral  Pillow,  dated,  **  Head-quarters  Army  of  Liberation,  August  5th,  1S61.^ 

gj,^^. .       ^luit  time  there  were  various  plans  proposed  for  barricading  the  Mississippi  against  the  ^  invaders.^  The 

tujif  ^  of  a  chain  across  was  a  Ihvorite  one,  and  materials  for  the  purpose  were  sent  np  firom  New  Orleans 

^*»«^   An  anonymous  writer,  whose  antogmph  letter  is  before  me,  dated  "  New  Orleans,  July  8d,  ISW,** 

proposed  a  plan,  by  which,  he  said,  *"  steamboats  of  the  enemy  could  be  as  effec- 
tnally  prevented  from  descending  the  Mississippi,  as  ft-om  steaming  across  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.'^    The  letter  contained  the  annexed  illustrative  diagram. 

Thomas  J.  Spear,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  letter  dated  the  81st  of  July,  proposed  a 
species  of  tori)odo  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,  which  might  also  be  of  use  in 
battle  on  bnd.  His  acoompanyins 
diagram,  which  is  annexed,  represent:^ 
the  manner  of  using  the  torpedo  ii: 
the  river.  It  was  to  be  attache<1  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  projecting, 
under  water,  fh>m  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  fixed  by  a  tube  filled  with 

gunpowder.  These  plans  were  not  tried;  but  other  obstructions,  in  the  way  of 
sunken  ressels,  ch^raux  de  /ri»€  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great  variety  of  torpedoes, 
were  used  during  the  war.  Si>car  pro;>osed  to  place  his  torpedoes  on  land,  at  ^  shoot- 
ing distance  in  front  of  a  chosen  place  of  battle,  or  in  roads  over  which  the  enemy 
would  travel,  a  few  inches  underground,  with  wires  attached,  so  as  to  explode  them 

^^j,  .,-      The  plan  was  to  fiiU  back  as  the  enemy  approached,  and  when  they  were  above  the 

''**'**••  to  explode  them.    The  illustrations  of  this  note  may  be  expltiined  as  follows  :^ 

^^^iiBOAT  OBanrenoiTB. — A  A,  rafts  anchored  between  the  shoro  and  the  channel    B  B,  bat'oriet 


SPKXUS  TOUPKDO. 


*'****oat  orstsuc- 

TlOJClk. 

of  electricity.* 
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ntivngtli  at  Ramlolph  and  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Missis- 
HippL  Ho  hail  i>n»hil>it*Hl  all  stoamboata  from  going  abovts  New  Madrid,  had 
im'ssod  iuti>  tho  wnico  several  Cincinnati  pilots,  and  had  ordered  up  two 
giinlhiats  fmni  Xen-  Orloans.  to  operate  between  Xew  ^ladrid  and  Cairo.' 

Kn'nn>nt  n'tunied  to  St.  Lonia  on  the  4th  of  Aiigyst,  having  accomplished 

the  intnit^-liaff  tilijei-ts  of  his  undertaking.     Ho  had  spread  great  alarm  among 

the  CoiiftihTacea  iuiratHiiately  confrunting  him,  who  were  somewhat    di»- 

tracuil  iiy  di%-ideil  commaiiders.     Polk  was  vhiof;'  and  from  his 

'  ^^T*'     hl•ad^|narto^s  at  Memphis  he  oniere<l*  Pillow  to  evacuate  New 

Madriil.  ami.  with  his  men  and  heavy  ^uns,  hasten  to  Randolph 

aiid  Fort  I*illo\v.  •'"  the  Tonness«'  shun.-.     The  ink  of  that  dispatch  was 

st'snvlv  drv,  when  ho  oi>uniomiandod  the  order,  for  he  had  heard  glad  tidings 

fjMiii  >IcCiilKvh.  in  t'n'ul  of  I.ynn,     Again,  on  the  15tli,  he  was  bo  alarmed 

hy  mmoTs  ti>»!n  at*i>vo.  that  he  again  orvleroil  Pillow  to  abandon  New  J^Iad- 

rid.   and  cn>ss    to  T*>:',a»^*<'e  with    his  tHH>|w  and  armament  immediately. 

Tlio  amhitii'Hs  I'iilow.  ovidontly  anxious  to  win  renown  by  seizing  Cape 

tlirarvh'-iw.  and  with  that   viitorj-  to  gain  posM^ssion  of  Bird's  Point  and 

I'air",  was  tar^iy  ;;i  h;s  oKxilea^v.  and  the  result  was,  that  he  kept  hiR  head- 

•pianors  a!    N-.»    Madri\l  until  eariy  in  A-ptomber,  as   we  shall  hereafter 

ol«,TXO.' 


IhT'-B^     E,  siTUiiT   ilFHvniUng  tt* 

-^  ■  ,  __  .  HTonlplmsonllK  Ml»M4t][ip1.ln  tbi 

Eonn  nf*n  In   the  Aunr^nl   tn^nrtnft 
Irlif  brid  h;-  rb3l■l^  >iurh«d  K>  u- 

|n»lnii  nTcr   ibrm   IcngtbutHi 

Sriii'i  ToiPBm— .».  bo»  of  tor 

I   TtntL     K  turpola,     C  C,  nln 
^ppardfr.  tupfinrt^  bj 
runrk.  to  wblrb  tb«  Uqwl 
.    I>.  tF.i  of  taba  ti  wbk 
■hr  maich  If  DpiillnL 
V . .    .-■■■■■.   ■■■■ '  ..'^■"l*-  »^':^  >■■  'li•l•^>■>  J  nitn".  •lal'-l  M  MpmiibK  Aunu  .Mb.  Ipei. 
•  ..■'!'''■  '■■■'   %   •'»•  'IH*  .*«"«l,«s«IU»bi'pof  th<  n-Kxtr  of  louLslwu,  nf  tbi-  Pnitestant  EplHo 
,,  „.    .    ..  11   :.^.Ji>'.-ul      Vt«'r:v»twiiJ«il"f  Ihi- X.'urOrlMni /•(aiywjM,  wrtlimfrum  RlrfiiiMHiii 

.1     ,i<  .\  ^-i  :"■«■  ^■^■'l*  r^v  Itw  >iri#-l  '•f  tb^  eoldlor.    11^'  hjbl  b*^D  nr^i^  ta  labr  thi>  appvlntnool 

'  II.  41.  1  11.11.-.1  IViSiHi  MmOo,  «f  Vlriitnlxlh*  ttnlw  Mshop  uf  Ihi-  cbnnh  In  Iba  Vnitri  Bttt 

I  H..h..i.  M.-!.!^  "  «>'  "bil  »-"  h"  ''""r  '"  '  »'""«  rmwgtnfy):  ha  ivtArrd  thv  B|>[>r<na)  ( 
,»  »i,l  •.'.■■.'.I  ilv4'm>.  ■(•0Hiii'ihiiIMl:hJiJutli<lf<lblinKlftbit  baousrht  lo  ir»[it  Ik*  ronm 
V  '1  ■  1 1  uwA  IH^fc-l-  ^ftlJ' !  (^  tl»»  wiilM  «JT.  tbil  *hrtl  tbf  litt.T  HE^aliMl  ihal  Iho  IlliieHU  of  1 

, ,.,.),  h.>lillii«  ■  AnnintKlnn  In  •  wry  di««nt  army,  lo  wblrb  he  owwl  >ll<'^inn\  IbcgrMt 

,<.  I>l  AM'  KHillnl :  - 1  kiH>«  llul  fMT  mil.  uul  I  ito  not  InlcDd  la  rr^^n  U  On  Iha  cnnlnrr,  I  ibf 
..  I>u>  wiitv  NIbnil  t"  II )? ''■■I'>' *""""'""'"'*'" '^"^  "''""''"""'™' ""*'"'""''"'**'*"  * 
Wl>t  i4i««*  Wo,  nf  lb'  t'.mfwloiato  8UI«.  an  the  l»it  balwarki  qf  civil  wiil  r.'li|rl..iu  libertr  i  wc 
il«.lb.l.'iw.  aiul  «m  .lur.;  -bove  ^1.  we  HtM  for  a  ™*  thit  his  been,  hy  Illvine  l-rovldcnro,  Intr 
WHl  HMWl  kw|4n«.  WhoB  I  «*epl  •  mmmlBlon  tn  the  Conte.tar»la  .Vrmy,  ther..ft«,  I  am  oDlf 
tM^^Ht«»irmnv,bHl  /'••item-l/irfuprHeijtltttciirli  !•'  atn,/aHnJatiBH  nfoarmSal,! 

ImpiMcd  by  Ibe  tnnifT  nf  tha  TennfUM 
iinC'Jrralo  autborltlca,  snd  ba  tititt  uh^ed  Iho  rommands  of  Gcntrni  Pnik  wit 
r  Iho  e-iinimnrl  of  OoHmor  JiekinB :  and  IIiird».  "ho  wu  it  GrrcnTltle,  hoio  ■ 
iirl,  rirlyln  Anfntt  wun|KnttBf  wlthlndepMulenco,  In  i  loeninre.iifbath  FHkii 
n  bml  «el  Ibelr  hoarto  on  tha  aolHIro  of  Cipa  Olnrdein  ud  BIrd'i  Point,  »b' 
Ur  rrtuU  In  m  dlK'naC  wiy.    Tn\i,  it  UampbK  ilimied  by  rumor  of  «ii  Imn 
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INews  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,*  and  the  death  of  Lyon,  reached 
Frenaont  on  tlie  13th  of  August.     The  secessionists  in  St.  Louis  were  made 
juUxXant  and  bold  by  it.     This  disposition  was  promptly  met  by  the  Corn- 
man.  der-in-Chief.    .Martial  law  was  declared,*  and  General  Mc- 
Kir^istry  was   appohited   Provost-Mai*shal.      Some   of  the   most    *^?Si'*^^' 
acti^-'e  secessionists  were  arrested,  and  the  publication  of  news- 
pa]>^Ts  charged  with  disloyalty  was  suspended.*     So  tight  was  held  the  curb 
of  rx^^traint  in  the  city  that  an  outbreak  was  prevented.     More  free  to  act  in 
the    xmral  districts,  the  armed  secessionists  began  again  to  distress  the  loyal 
peo  j>le.     In  bands  they  moved  over  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying. 
AlnioBt  daily,  collisions  belween  them  an<l  the  Home  Guards  occurred.     One 
of  t:  lie  most  severe  of  these  conflicts  took  r)lace  at  Charleston,  west  of  Bird's 
Point,   on   the   19th,*  when   three  hundred   Illinois  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Dougherty,  put  twelve  hundred  Confederates  to       '  **-'"* 
fliglit..     Two  days  afterward,  a  battery  planted  by  Thompson,  at  Commerce, 
was  captured  by  National  troops  sent  out  from  Cape  Girardeau ;  and  every- 
where the  loyalists  were  successful  in  this  sort  of  warfare.    But  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  in  Missouri  was  becoming  daily  more  alarming.     The  provi- 
sionxxl  government  was  almost  powerless,  and  Governor  Gamble,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  seriously  injured  the  public  service  at  that  critical  time  by 
refusing  to  commission  military  officers  appointed  by  Fremont.     The  Presi- 
dent, commissioned  them  himself,  and  the  work  of  organizing  a  force  for  the 


ment  iiliK>nt  to  descend  tlie  Mississlppf  and  attack  that  place,  was  anxious  to  strengthen  It  and  the  snpporting 
V^  al>oTe  it  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  hence  his  order  for  Pillow  to  evacuate  New  Mad- 
rid antl  hwten  with  his  troops  and  heavjgnns  to  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow.    Pillow  demurred,      «  Angust  7, 
wwcli^^g^  Polk,  by  Implication,  with  lieeplncj  back  re-enforceinonts,  and  thwarting  his  well-laid  ^S&l, 

r'l*n»  for  the  liberation  of  Missouri.     Polk  retorted,  and  intimated  that  Pillows  neglecting  to 
orti.3r  ^e^.  3Ja<]rid,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  before  the  Nationals  were  ready  for  an  offensive  movement, 
'I***  blunder  that  now  made  the  evaouallon  of  that  post  a  necessity.    In  his  dispatch  revoking  the  order  for 
**^  *  ^acaation  of  New  Madrid,  Pojk  directed  Pillow  to  break  up  his  base  there,  send  his  heavy  cannon  to  Kan- 
•n,      ^^*^  ^^^  Pillow,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Ploasanton,  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Hardee  at  Greenville. 
'  ^"JUalso  distaiitcful  to  iho  Tennessee  commnndcr.     He  reported  that  he  h.'^d  tried  the  path  and  had  been 
™'"I*^lled  to  fall  back  to  Now  Madrid  on  account  of  unsafe  brldjres ;  also,  that  he  Intended  to  move  on  Capo 
''^^ic-aa  by  the  river  road.    Polk,  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  its  tono 
p!j'^^^t/»ry  of  IMIlow's  course;   whilst  the  restless  Thompson,  who  was  now  with  Ilanlee,  and  now  with 
^   ^^-i  wns  eagerly  urging  a  fi>rwanl  movement     "  I  would  like  very  much,*'  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  Augnst, 
^^e  your  permission  to  advance,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  can  take  Cape  Girardeau  without  firing  a  gun,  by 
™*^«i|fta  these  moonlight  nights  and  taking  them  by  surprise.    Every  one  gives  mo  the  credit  of  at  least  7,000 
Y*^  *nd  I  have  them  frightened  nearly  to  death."    The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Pillow,  saying,  "  If  you  wish 
^^*  excuse  for  advancing,  withdraw  your  control  over  mo  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  come  to  my  rescue.    We 
'>otlode  the  inoon ;  the  weather  may  change,  and  the  swamps  become  impassable." 
**a*dee,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired,  as  a  preliminary  movement  against  Capo  Girardeau,  to  seize  the  post 
^H ton,  the  then  terminusof  the  railway  running  southward  from  St  Louis,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  old 
P  *^  *n  his  designs;  whilst  Polk,  accurdlng  to  a  letter  from  Lewis  G.  De  Ku*8oy,  his  ald-de-camp,  dated  at 
^Uow  on  the  17th  of  August,  was  anxious  for  Pillow  and  Hardee  to  join  their  forces  at  Benton,  and  march 
^  ^t.  Louis.    In  this  undecided  state,  the  question  concerning  offensive  movements  In  Missouri  remained 
^he  close  of  August,  when  the  National  f  >rces  at  Ir<»nton,  the  Cape,  and  Bird's  Point,  had  been  so  Increased, 
•'iy  forward  movement  of  the  Confederates  would  have  been  extremely  perilous     "  We  can  take  the  Cape, 
"^bat  would  we  do  with  it?"  Pillow  asked  significantly  on  the  29tlv^    Ilaitlee,  an  old  and  experienced 
^'*'.  had  positively  rcfhs<-d  to  go  forward,  and  Pillow  and  Polk  would  not  risk  such  a  movement  without  his 
Ptaiv*"^****'    "^^^  conduct  of  the  ambitious  Pillow  in  this  connnectlon  became  so  insubordinate,  that  General 
*  •Qbmltted  a  statement  of  it  to  the  ^  War  Department,"  at  Richmond,  on  the  2ath  of  August     "  Considering 
J^  We  usurped  nn  authority  not  properly  your  own,"  wrote  Do  Russoy,  In  behalf  of  Polk,  "by  which  you 
*  thwarted  and  cmbarra8sc<l  his  arrangements  and  operations  for  the  general  defense,  he  feels  It  his  dirfy  to 
*^U  to  the  War  Deportment  the  position  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume."    Events  dnring  the  few  snc- 
^•^^days  changed  all  p\ia\i.— Autograph  Letten  o/ Polk,  I/ardee,  Pillow,  Thompaon^  and  othera,  from  the 
"**of  Jaiy  to  the  close  of  August,  1861. 

The  Confederate^  as  we  have  observed,  call  it  the  Battle  of  Oak  Hill. 
'  Homing  Ihrald^  Eveninig  MiMOuriaru,  and  War  Bulletin, 
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purpose  of  sweeping  the  insurgents  out  of  the  State,  and  clearing  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  of  all  blockading  obstructions  to  free  navigation  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  went  steadily  on. 

Satisfied  that  nothing  but  martial  law  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
toward  the  secessionists  would  secure  peace  and  quiet  to  Missouri,  and  safety 
to  the  cause,  Fremont  took  the  administration  of  public  affairs  there  into  his 
own  hands,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  martial  law  was  tliereby  establislied  throughout  Missouri,  and 
that  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  that  State  extended,  for  the 
present,  from  Leavenworth,  in  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefterson 
City,  Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
declared  that  all  persons  within  those  lines  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  shot  ;^  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  Missouri,  w^ho  should  .be 
proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  in 
the  field,  should  be  confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  they  had 
any,  should  be  thereafler  free  men;  and  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  railway  tracks,  and  telegraplis,  should  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  All  persons  who,  by  speech  or  correspondence, 
should  be  found  guilty  of  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  were 
warned  of  ill  consequences  to  themselves ;  and  all  who  had  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  were  required  to  return  to 
their  homes  forthwith.  The  declared  object  of  the  proclamation  was  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  tlie  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instantane- 
ous effect  to  existing  laws,  while  ordinary  civil  authority  would  not  be  sus- 
pended, where  the  law  should  be  administered  in  the  usual  manner.* 

General  Fremont  acted  promptly  in  accordance  with  his  proclamation, 
and  the  greatest  consternation  began  to  prevail  among  the  insurgents  of 
Missouri,  when  his  hand  was  stayed.  He  was  most  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Administration,  especially  because  of  that  portion  of  his  pro- 
clamation which  related  to  emancipation  and  confiscation.  In  the  border 
Slave-labor  States  tliere  arose  a  storm  of  indignation  which  alarmed  the 
Government ;  and  tlie  President,  anxious  to  placate  the  rebellious  spirit  in 
those  States,  requested  Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation  concerning 
the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  so  as 
to  strictly  conform  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust.' Fremont  declined  to  do  so,  and  asked  the  President  to  openly  direct 
him  to  make  that  modification,  for  his  judgment  and  self-respect  would  not 

1  M.  Ji>flr.  Thompson,  already  mentioned,  and  who  becimo  the  terror  of  all  law-abiding  citizens  In  Missouri, 
Issued  a  proclamation  on  the  2d  of  September,  declaring  thot  he  was  Intrusted  by  Acting  Governor  j^eynolds 
not  only  with  the  commission  of  brigadier-general,  but  also  with  "certain  police  powers/'  and  said:  **  I  do 
most  solemnly  promise  that,  for  cver^  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard  or  soldier  of  our  allies,  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  Slates,  who  ^hall  bo  put  to  death  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order  of  General  Fremont,  I  will 
hanQy  dratCy  and  quarter  a  minion  of  said  Abraham  Lincoln/* 

'  Fremont  specifled,  as  reasons  for  his  assuming  the  administrative  powers  of  the  State,  the  fact  that  "  Its 
disorganize^  condition,  the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total  insecurity  of  life,  and  the  devastaUon 
of  property  by  bands  of  murderers  and  marauders,*'  who  infested  nearly  every  ctMinty  in  the  State,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  public  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force,  to  gratify  private  and  neighborhood 
vengeance,  and  who  found  an  enemy  wherever  they  found  plunder,  demanded  the  severest  measures  to  tuppresa 
these  disorders,  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  '^  to  give  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  loyal  citizens." 

*  8<»c  page  20. 
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allotr  him  to  do  it  himself.'     Tlie  Prusidont  accordingly  issued  an  order  to 

tbat  efft'ct,*  and  a  most  poworiiil  war  measure,  wliieli  was  adopted 

"by  the  Govermnent  less  than  a  year  later,  and  which  now  prom-     '*^,"' 

iaed,  as  such,  the  most  efficient  aid  to  the  National  cause,  was 

made  almost  inoperative.     Only  those  slaves  who  were  actually  employed 

in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederates  were  to  be  declared  free  by  the 

President's  order.     So  eautioiiMly  did  the  Govcmnicnt  mo^e  at  this  time,  in 

the  matter  of  slaves,  that  special  ordera  were  issued  to  commanders  in  other 

Departments  on  the  subject,  all  having  a  tendency  to  calm  the  apprehensions 

that  a  general  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen  was  contemplated.' 

M-n  oeoiril,-  u1<l  Fn'moBl,  "llwimlil  Iniplj'  Hint  [  injwlt  Ihou^ht U  wnms, 
Ion  thloli  III,,  eravlly  of  1I,P  polnl <iom[iti.l.-i1.  But  I  .liiL  ii->[.  1  ncud  with 
■In  conviction  Hut  11  WDi  >  memnre  right  >nd  iioceiMrjr;  mil  1  tbtDk  » 

ml  (he  tnrder  SlsTe-labar  StuUs.  <rni  a  <1luppgliitmcnt  to  lis  Irlenils  iibruid. 

nd  Imped  tlmt  Ihc  jiredietlun  of  ■  illatlniculglied  mcmbiT  orOiingrrat  (JuBhna 

rv  noi  rrntillnl.  would  bo  fttlfllled.  He  uld  thit  ohen  Hut  eontrit  ahonld 
comv,  -tbc/i>rir(»riHirni»Klll  tbrnilandrortliudriertttielcslllnwIciKiwfngribliOovmimi'nt  riirfTM- 
ilDm.  We  (hall  lh*n  h.ive  cnnelltntlnnal  |mwer  tn«ct  fur  the  goi.1  nf  our  ci.unlry  on.t  tiidnjuillec  lolho  «Iiive. 
We  will  then  >ti11ie  off  the  thneklc!*  tenm  111*  llmha.  The  OoTpmrncnt  vlll  Ihrn  hnve  p<iKer  tn  net  between 
fUrtTj  oBd  frrwlom,  and  It  cu  Ihcn  make  [leus  by  glrtnB  libertjr  to  lu  ekve^"— See  i;Wrfiii(»'«  IlUloi-y  o/  tht 

ThejVrre  dlwpinliiird  -rhvii.  In  Mr.  Scwd'a  ureftilly  wrlllen  dliimtcb  t»  MlnliU'r  Ttarfni.  on  the  »d  of 
April.  1^1.  they  were  uBureU  thnl  Die  innjurilr  of  Ihe  pca[ile  nf  1U«  Erpubllc  wen  nlllln|!  tu  let  the  lyitem  of 
ibverynl'in.MndlhiilwhilevtTinlahlbellieresultoflhewiirlhenklndlins,  llwouldreeeivenodainoge.  "The 
eindltlnn  of  aliiTer]'  In  Iha  Kcenil  Ststei.-  be  uM,  "  will  rrniDln  Juat  the  umc.  wbeUier  It  auceecd  or  Aill.  There 
l3iwteTetiikpreieitturtbecpni|>biliitthiit  the  dluflRiod  Slates  *re  to  baennqnervd  by  the  United  Ststea  If  the 
rtrulutlonAilU  t"T  the  rlglita  uf  [be  Sute^  and  thecundlllim  uf  erery  human  ticin;  In  Ihem,  will  remain  aob- 
Jeet  tueiaclly  IheuRiflsweiinil  fnnni  of  iidmlolilniUon,  wbeiber  Iho  revolntlan  tb^illfneenil  orwhalfaerlt 
dullfalL  lo  the  one  caao  the  SlateawooUbg  reilamllyeonneeteil  with  the  now  eonfedrney;  In  thaotbtr.Uley 
wuald,  unov.be  membcra  or  the  Unllrd  States;  but  their  conelltulloni  and  Inns,  cust^imv  hnbit^ud  Initl- 
lull.ino.  In  either  eve  will  remain  the  inine.  It  la  bimlly  iienaLiry  lo  odd  le  this  Ineontestiible  ttslement  the 
fnrtber  (unthsi  lb«  new  PrealdeBt,a«wellia  the  eltliena  Ibroujb  whoae  tnffmgeB  ho  hua  cumo  Into  the  ndmln- 
lUnttun.  hes  alviya  repudiated  nil  dclllgn^  whatever  and  nherever  Imputed  lu  blin  >nd  thew.  nf  disturbing 
the  n>t<-m  oT  (lirerv  u  U  Is  e:ilslln|i  nnder  Ihe  ConrHIullon  and  Iho  Inws," 

I  tUlfllled.  while  IhoM  or  hlB  Mend  and  co.worker  In  the  antl-aUnry 
irancei,  wen  not.  They  only  eerved  lo  InUlct  morul  Injury  upon  the 
lowof  the  (iorcrnment,  and  dlscnnmce  tlie  frlenda  of  humanity ;  and  aueb  nlao  was  the  effect  of  Iho  cooeem. 
rr  action  of  Ihe  noTemm-nt  on  the  subject  of  tlarery  dnrin;:  the  eorller  perlo<l  of  the  war.  It  waa  not  until 
le  PnaldentlHuedhlaEaianeliiallon  I'melamatlon.  •'liuen  montha  later,  that  Ihe  warmest  sympathies  oflha 
.TenartlbrrCyu.dlherlt;htsaf  man,  In  the  Old  World,  wre  manifested  for  Iho  csnlc  of  tbc  OoverniDent. 
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CHAPTER    III 

MlLtT&Cr  OFBKATIOSa  IN  MISSOUEt   ASD 

ONTRAKY  to  general  expectation,  the  Confederates  did 
not  ]>ursuc  the  shattered  little  army  that  was  led  by 
Sigcl,  from  Springfield  to  Holla.'  McCnIIoch  contented 
himself  with  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the 
' ^tS,'^  people  of  Missouri,'  telling  them  that  he  had 
come,  on  the  invitation  of  their  Governor, 
"to  assist  in  driving  the  National  forces  out  of  the 
State,  and  in  restoring  to  the  people  their  just  rights." 
Ho  aNHnred  them  that  Ae  had  driven  the  enemy  from  among  them,  and  that 
the  Union  troops  were  tlien  in  full  flight,  after  defeat.  He  called  Bpon 
the  peoph?  to  act  promptly  in  co-operation  with  him,  saying,  "Misaouri  must 
Ijc  allowed  to  choose  her  own  destiny — no  oaths  binding  yow  conscience." 
Thin  was  all  that  the  Texan  did  in  the  way  of  "  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
State,"  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  His  assumptions  and  dcportmetit 
V*:ns  olTensive  to  IMce  and  his  soldiers.  Alienation  ensued,  and  McCulIoch 
soon  abaudoneil  the  fortunes  of  the  Missouri  leader  for  the  moment,  and,  with 
his  army,  left  the  State. 

Privc  now  called  upon  the  secessionists  to  fill  his  shattered  ranks.     They 
reHponded  with  alacrity,  and  at  the  middle  of  August  he  moved  northward 
towai'd  the  jMissouri  River,  in  the  direction  of  Lexington,  in  a  curve  that 
iMint  far  towanil  the  eastern  frontier  of  Kansas,  from  which  Vnionists  wero 
ulvuri<;ing  under  General  James  H.  Lane.    With  these  he  had  some  skirmtsh- 
ififj  fin  the  7th  of  September,  at  Drywood  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
the  border.     He  drove  them  across  the  line,  and  pursued  them  to  Fort  Scott,   ^ 
which  he  found  abandoned.     Leaving  a  small  force  there,  he  resumed  hiSi^ 
(Nrnb-mbm    ™arch,  and  reached  Warrensburg,  in  Johnson  County,  on  the=^ 
nth.'     In  the  mean  time,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  tW_^ 
"*'         inhabitants  of  Missouri,'  dated  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  ~"^  m^ 
Stale,  in  which  he  spoke  of  a  great  victory  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  gave  tfcrr^ 
|i(-nci>al>le  citizens  assurance  of  full  protection  in  person  and  property, 

l-<'xington,'  a  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  thr— >^ 
liiii)dri-<l  miles,  by  its  course,  above  St.  Louis,  and  occupying  an  import^k.-v: 
frontier  position,  was  now  brought  into  great  prominence  as  the  theatre  <>"f~ 
ili'upcrate  stnifrgle.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Fort  Leavenworth  "fej 
watiT;  aixl  when  Fremont  was  apprised  of  Price's  northward  movem**^^ 
ntnl  till'  irii'n'HHing  iHildness  of  the  secessionists  in  that  region,  he  sent    * 
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small  force  to  Lexington  to  take  charge  of  the  money  in  the  bank  there,  and 
to  protect  t)ie  loyal  inhabitants.  This  little  force  waa  increased  from  time 
to  time,  until  early  In  September,  when  Price  was  approaching  Warrensbui^, 
the  number  of  Union  ti-oopa  at  Lexington  was  iioarly  twenty-eight  hundred,' 
commanded  by  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  of  the  "  Irish  Brigade  "  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mulligan,  with  his  men,  reached  Lexington  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  march  of  nine  days  from  Jefferson  City,  and,  being  the  senior 
officer,  he  assumed  the  chief  command.  Peabody's  regiment  had  come  in,  on  , 
the  following  day,  in  full  retreat  from  Warrcnsburg,  having  been  driven 
away  by  the  ajiproach  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Price.* 

Satisfied  that  Price  would  speedily  attack  the  ]»ost,  Colonel  Mulligan 
took  position  on  Masonic  Hill,  northeastward  of  the  city,  which  comprised 
about  fifteen  acres,  and  on  which  was  a  substantial  brick  building  erected 
for  a  college.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  cast  up  strong  intrenehments  on  the 
eminence,  in  compass  sufficient  to  accommodate  within  their  area  ten  thousand 
men.  His  firet  line  of  works  was  In  front  of  the  college  building.  Outside 
of  his  embankments  was  a  broad  ditch,  and  beyond  this  were  skillfully 
arranged  pits,  into  which  assailants,  foot  or  horse,  might  bll.  The  ground 
was  also  mined  outside  of  the  fortifications,  with  a  good  supply  of  gunpowder 
and  suitable  trains.  But  the  troops,  unfortunately,  had  only  about  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  six  small  brass  cannon  and  two  howitzers. 
The  latter  were  useless,  because  there  were  no  shells.  Hourly  expecting 
re-enforcements.  Mulligan  resolved  to  defy  his  enemy  with  the  means  at 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  Septomber,aflcra  violent  stonn  that  had  raged 
for  several  hours.  Price  moi  ed  from  Warrcnsbui^  to*  ard  Lexington,  and  that 
night  encamped  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  eitj 
There  he  rest- 
cil  until  dawn,'  °  j'^, 
when  he  drove 
in  the  National  picket**, 
and  opened  a  .cannonade, 
with  the  batteries  of  Bled 
soe  and  Parsons,  upon 
Mulligan's  intrenched 
camp  from  four  different 
points.  Their  fire  was  at 
first  concentrated  upon  the 

stronger  works  at  the  col-  '™'*  "'  "*"">'"''■ 

lege  building.     Some  outworks  were  captured,  and  the  Nationals  were  d 
within  their  intrenehments ;  not,  however,  until  several  fierce  strugglep 
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been  endured.  The  defense  was  bravely  kept  up  during  the  whole  day, 
when  Price,  finding  his  ammunition  and  his  famislied  men  ^  nearly  exhausted, 
withdrew,  at  sunset,  to  the  Fair-grounds,  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  wagon- 
train  and  re-enforcements.  Mulligan's  men  immediately  resorted  to  the 
trenches,  to  complete  their  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Mulligan  now  anxiously  looked  for  expected  re-enforcements,  while  his 
men  worked  night  and  day  in  strengthening  the  fortifications.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. His  courier,  sent  with  supplications  for  aid  to  Jefferson  City, 
was  captured  on  the  way.'  Hour  afler  hour  and  day  afler  day  went  by,  and 
no  relief  appeared.  Yet  bravely  and  hopefully  his  little  band  worked  on, 
until,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  1 7th,  General  Price,  who  had  been  re-enforced, 
and  now  had  in  hand  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  including  a  large 
number  of  recruits  wlio  liad  come  with  their  rifles  and  shot-guns,  cut  off  the 

*  communication  of  the  besieged  with  the  city,  upon  which  they 

'^^scV^     chiefly  relied  for  water,  and  on  the  following  day*  took  possession 

of  the  town,  closed  in  upon  the  garrison,  and  began  a  siege  in 

earnest.     Tlie  Confederates  had  already  seized  a  steamboat  well  laden  with 

stores  for  the  National  troops ;  and,  under  every  disadvantage,  the  latter 

conducted  a  most  gallant  defense. 

General  Rains's  division  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  east  and  north- 
east of  the  fortifications,  from  which  an  effective  cannonade  was  opened  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  kept  up  by  Bledsoe's  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Em- 
mit  McDonald,  and  another  directed  by  Captain  C.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis. 
General  Parsons  took  a  position  southwest  of  the  works,  from  which  his 
battery,  under  Captain  Guibor,  poured 'a  steady  fire  upon  the  garrison.  Near 
Rains,  the  division  of  Colonel  Congreve  Jackson  was  posted  as  a  reserve ; 
and  near  Parsons,  a  part  of  General  Steen's  division  performed  the  same  ser- 
vice, whilst  sharpshooters  were  sent  forward  to  harass  and  fatigue  the  be- 
leaguered troops,  who  were  not  allowed  a  moment's  repose. 

General  Harris  (who,  as  we  have  seen,'  came  down  from  Northeastern 
Missouri  and  joiiu'd  I^rice  at  Lexington)  and  General  McBride,  scorning  all 
rules  of  Christian  warfare,  stormed  a  bluff  on  which  was  situated  the  house 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  and  then  used  as  a  hospital,  capturing  it  with  its  in- 
mates, while  a  yellow  flag,  the  insignia  of  its  character,  was  waving  over  it. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Gleason,  of  the  "  Irish 
Brigade,"  eighty  strong,  who  charged,  in  the  face  of  the  hot  fire  of  the  foe, 
a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  up  a  sloj>e,  driving  the  Confederates  from 
the  building  and  far  down  the  hill  beyond.  The  fight  was  desperate,  and 
some  of  the  sick  were  killed  in  their  beds.  The  Guards  were  finally  repulsed. 
Captain  Gleason  came  back  with  a  bullet  through  his  cheek  and  another 
through  his  arm,  and  with  only  fifly  of  his  eighty  men.  "  This  charge,"  said 
Colonel  Mulligan,  in  his  official  report,  "  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
reckless  in  all  histor}'." 


»  Id  con*oquenc:i  of  a  f«)ree<l  march  to  Lexincrton,  a  Iftrjro  number  of  Price's  soldiers  had  neither  eaten  n 
slept  for  thirty-six  hours.— Price's  lleport  to  Governor  Jackson,  September  28,  1861. 

s  On  the  lOtb  he  sent  Lieutenant  Kains,  of  his  "■  Irish  Brigade,''  with  12  men,  on  the  steamer  SwuMn^ 
this  errand.    The  disUnoe  to  Jefferson  City  fn>m  Lexington  is  100  miles.    Forty  miles  below  Lexington 
steamer  was  cnptnred,  and  those  on  board  were  made  pt  Isoners. 

'  See  puge  5>\ 
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For  seventy-two  hours  Mulligan's  little  band  maintained  the  contest  with- 
out   cessation,  fighting   and  laboring  on  the  works  alternately  beneath   a 
scorching  sun  by  day  and  a  scarcely  less  debilitating  heat  by  night,  under  a 
cloudless  moon,  choked  with  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  their  tongues  parched 
with  thii*8t  from  which  there  was  little  i*elief,  and  at  last  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  completely  exhausted.     During  that  time,  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
seen  at  all  points  where  danger  was  most  imminent ;  and  there  were  deeds  of 
coura^^e  and  skill  performed  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  that  baffle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  romancer  to  conceive.     At  length,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,-  the  Confederates,  who  had  constructed  "^f^"^' 
movable  breastworks  of  bales  of  hemp,  two  deep,  wetted  so  as  to 
resist  hot  shot,  pressed  up  to  within  ten  rods  of  the  works,  along  a  line  forty 
yards  in  length.     Further  resistance  would  have  been  madness.     Retreat  was 
impossible,  for  the  ferry-boats  had  been  seized,  and  these  being  in  possession  of 
the  Confeder^es,  re-enforcements  could  not  reach  the  garrison.     Xo  water 
could  he  had  excepting  that  which  came  from  the  clouds  in  little  showers, 
and  was  caught  in  blankets  and  wrung  into  camp  dishes.     The  stench  of 
horses  and  mules  killed  within  the  intrenchments  was  intolerable.*     The 
w*ant   amount  of  artillery  ammunition  was  of  poor  quality,  and  the  firearms 
01   the  Illinois  cavalry  (who  composed  one-sixth  of  Mulligan's  command) 
consisted  of  pistols  only.     Major  Becker,  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Home  Guards 
(whose  colonel.  White,  had  been  killed),  now,  for  the  second  time  and  with- 
out authoiltv,  raised  a  white  fiao:  from  the  center  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
^iKOE  OP  Lexington  ceased.* 

Colonel  Mullififan,  who  had  been  twice  wounded,  now  called  a  council  of 
"'"^ei's,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  garrison  must  surrender.  That  act 
was  performed.  The  officers  were  held  as  prisonei-s  of  war,'  whilst  the  pri- 
^'*te  soldiers,  for  whom  Price  had  no  food  to  spare,  were  paroled.  The  vic- 
tor held  all  arms  and  equipments  as  lawful  prize.*  Tlie  National  loss  in  men 
"f^  been  forty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  Price  reported 
^^^  loss  at  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.  Colonel  Mulligan 
^**  soon  exchanged,  and  for  his  gallant  services  was  rewarded  with  the 

.     ^ere  were  alxmt  8,000  horses  and  males  wltbin  the  intrcnchmonts.    These  were  u  harden  of  mnch  weight, 

^***  the  elrcnmstanoea.    In  the  center  of  the  encampment,  wagons  were  knocked  into  pieces,  stores  were 

^^•^  and  destroyed,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  dead  horses  and  mules. — Correspondence  of  Ihe 

"^J«o  Tribune 

j^u^   The  Home  Ooards  seem  to  have  become  dtsoonrage<l  early  in  the  sicsre,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 

w  .      Mulligan  bad  replied  to  Price's  summons  to  surrender,  by  saying,  ^  If  you  want  us,  you  must  take  us,** 

Mclv^  Becker,  their  commander,  raised  a  white  flag.    Mulligan  sent  the  Jackson  Guard,  of  Detroit,  Captain 

the  f     "'""'^^  *<*  ^^'^^  *'  down.    After  a  severe  contest  that  soon  afterwanl  ensued,  the  Home  Guards  retreated  to 

j-jjj.  !*••«  lino  of  the  intrenchments,  and  refVised  t(»  fight  any  longer.    Then  Becker  again  raised  the  white  flag, 

^o>  vas  satisfied  that  resistance  was  utterly  vain,  to  which  conclusion  Mulligan  and  his  oflScers  spee<lily 

j^jj^      These  were  Colonels  Mulligan,  Marshall,  Whit4»,  Peabody,  and  Grover,  and  Miyor  Van  Horn,  and  118  other 

***iMioned  officers. 
Ij^j^,.^   The  spoils  were  6  cannon,  2  mortars,  over  3,000  stand  of  infiintry  arms,  a  large  number  of  sabers,  about  750 
]^1_^%.  many  sets  of  cavalry  equipments,  wagon^  teams,  ammunition,  and  $100,000  worth  of  commissary  stores. 


.,      -  General  Price's  Report  to  G<»vernor  Jackson,  September  24th,  1861.    '*  In  addition  to  all  this."  Price  said, 
'Ruined  the  restoration  of  the  gr«»at  seal  of  the  State,  and  the  public  records,  which  had  been  stolen  fn»m  their 
r^^r  euatodiaa,  and  about  $900,000  in  money,  of  which  the  bank  at  this  place  had  been  robbed,  and  which  I 
**  caused  to  bo  retamed  to  it** 

I'he  disloyal  State  Legislature,  with  Governor  Jackson,  had  held  a  session  in  the  conrt-house  at  Lexington 
^T  X  w^k  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Mulligan.    They  fle<l  so  hastily  that  they  left  behind  them  the  State 
''^  >nd  |%0O,0no  in  gold  coin,  deposited  in  the  v.iult  of  the  bank  there.    These  treasures,  with  the  magaiine, 
^^^  in  the  cellar  of  the  ooliege,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Mulligan. 
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offer  of  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general,  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  loyal  peoi)le.  Congress  gave  the  Twenty-third  Illinois 
Regiment  (which  was  now  called  "  Mulligan's  Brigade")  authority  to  wear 
on  its  colors  the  name  of  Lexington.  Mulligan  declined  the  commission  of 
brigadier,  because  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  regiment. 

General  Fremont  was  censured  for  his  failing  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
Lexington.     The  public  knew  little  of  his  embarrassments  at  that  time.     His 
forces  were  largely  over-estimated,*  and  he  was  receiving  calls  for  help  from 
every  quarter.     Pressing   demands  for  re-enforcements  came  from  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  Paducah,  for  the  Confederates,  then  in  possession  of 
Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  were  threatening  an  immediate  march  upon  that 
place,  so  as  to  flank  and  capture  Cairo.     General  Robert  Anderson,  com- 
manding in  Kentucky,  was  imploring  him  to  send  troops  to  save  Louisville 
from  the  Confederates ;   and  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott*  to  forward  five  thousand  "  well-armed  infantry  to 
'^iwV^     Washington  City,  without  a  moment's  delay."  ^here  were  at 
that  time   seventy  thousand  men  under  General  McClellan  in 
camp   near  the  National    Capital,   while  Fremont's    total  force  was    only 
about  fifty-six  thousand  men,  scattered  over  his  Department,  and  menaced  at 
many  points  by  large  bodies,  or  by  guerrilla  bands  of  armed  insurgents.     He 
had  only  about  seven  thousand  men  at  St.  Louis;  the  remainder  were  at  dis- 
tant points.     When  he  heard*  of  Mulligan's  arrival  at  Lexine- 
ton,  and  of  General  Price's  movements  in  that  direction  with 
continually  increasing  strength,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  commanding  nearly  ten  thousand  men  at  Jefferson  City,  and  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye   upon   the  Confederate   leader,  would  give   him  immediate 
aid.     He  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  General  Pope's  five 
thousand  men  in  Northern  Missouri,  sent  for  the  purpose  under  General 
Sturgis,'  would  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  General  Lane  on  the  frontier  of 
Kansas,  over  two  thousand  strong,  and  those  of  Davis  at  Jefferson  City,  in 
giving  all  needed  relief  to  Mulligan.'     So  confident  was  he  that  Price  would 
be  driven  from  Lexington  by  these  combined  forces,  that  he  telegraphed  to 
General  Davis  on  the  1 8th,  directing  him  to  send  five  thousand  men  to  the 
South  Fork  of  La  Mine  River,  in  Cooper  County,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Pacific  Railway,  there  to  intercept  the  expected  retreat  of  the  Confederates 
to  the  Osage  River. 

Li   these   reasonable   calculations  Fremont  was  disappointed.      Whilst 
expecting   tidings  of  success,  he  received   from   Pope*  the   sad 
*^^         news  of  Mulligan's  surrender.     The   active  and  vigilant  Price,     , 
with  a  force  of  more   than   twenty-five  thousand  men,   had  been  enabled    ^ 

1  Fremont's  force  in  St  Louis  alone,  at  that  time,  was  estimated  at  80,000.  A  week  before  the  fall  of  Lex —  ' 
Ington,  Schuyler  Colfux,  Representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana,  visited  him,  and  urged  him  to  send  forward  v^m 
part  of  that  force  to  confront  Price.  Fremont  informed  him  how  few  were  his  troops  in  St  Louis  then,  and  tb<3^»> 
importance  of  allowing  the  false  impression  of  their  number  to  remain.  His  muster-roll  was  laid  before  CoHba^mm 
and  it  showed  that  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  aronnd  the  city,  the  whole  number  of  troops,  including  tht^^m 
Home  Guards,  was  less  than  S,000.  The  official  returns  to  the  War  Department  at  that  date  gives  the  numlu  ■  ^ 
in  th«  City  of  St  Louis  at  6,S90,  including  the  Homo  Qnarda.— Speech  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  March  7, 1862,  ciU^d  b^«^ 
Abbott  in  his  Cipil  War  in  America;  2S2. 

*  Mivjor  Sturgis  had  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  service  at  the  JSattU  €^  TTtUton'"^ --« 
CVMib,  on  the  10th  of  August 

*  General  Pope  telegraphed  to  General  Fremont  on  the  16th,  saying:  **The  troops  I  sent  to  Lexington 
be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow  [the  day  when  the  assault  on  Mulligan  commencod],  and  condst  of  two 
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to  beat  back  reinforcements  for  the  garrison  and  to  keep  the  "way  open  for 
recruits  for  his  own  annyj  In  this  work  a  severe  fight  occurred  at  Blue 
Mills,  on  the  Missouri,  thirty  miles  above  Lexington,  on  the  1 7th,* 
in  which  the  insurgents,  commanded  by  General  David  R.  Atch- 
inson,*  were  victorious ;  and  on  the  1 9th,  General  Sturgis,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  appeared  opposite  Lexington,  but  finding  no  boats  for  transporta- 
tion, and  being  confronted  by  two  thousand  men  under  General  Parsons,  he 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  northward. 

The  fall  of  Lexington  was  a  discouraging  blow  to  the  Union  cause  in 
Missouri.  Fremont  was  violently  assailed  with  charges  of  incapacity,  extrava- 
gance in  expenditure,  and  a  score  of  faults  calculated  to  weaken  his  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  troops  in  his  Department.  The 
disasters  at  Wilson's  Creek  and  Lexington  were  attributed  to  his  remissness 
in  forwarding  re-enforcements ;  and  he  perceived  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  in  the  way  of  repairing  his  damaged  character.  In  a  brief  electro- 
graph  to  the  Adjutant-General  on  the  23d,*  announcing  the  fall 
of  Lexington,  he  said  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  himself, 
with  a  hope  of  speedily  destroying  the  enemy,  before  McCulloch,  who  was 
gathering  strength  in  Arkansas  to  return  to  Missouri,  should  rejoin  Price. 
Believing  the  latter  would  follow  up  his  success  at  Lexington,  and  march  in 
the  direction  of  Jefferson  City  or  establish  himself  somewhere  on  the  Missouri 
River,  he  immediately  pepared  to  proceed  with  a  large  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  insurgents.  On  the  27th  of  September  he  put  in  motion  an  army  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  nearly  five  thousand  were 
cavalry,  arranged  in  five  divisions  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  David  Hunter,  John  Pope,  Franz  Sigel,  J.  A.  McKinstry,  and  H. 
Asboth,  and  accompanied  by  eighty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  many  of  them 
rifled  cannon.  While  tbis  formidable  force  is  moving  forward  cautiously, 
let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
Kentucky,  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  Fremont's  Department. 

During  the  few  weeks  preceding  the  fall  of  Lexington,  General  Pillow,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  making  great  efforts  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Cairo  by  military  operations  in  Missouri.  In  this  effort,  as  he  alleged,  he 
had  been  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Generals 
Polk  and  Hardee,'  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
proposed  at  an  early  day,  in  which  it  is  probable  he  had  the  active  sympathies 
of  the  disloyal  Governor  of  Kentucky,  namely,  the  occupation  and  intrench- 
ing of  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  from  which  he  believed  he  could  flank  the 
position  at  Cairo,  take  it  in  reverse,  and,  turning  its  guns  upon  Bird's  Point, 
drive  out  and  disperse  its  force.*  So  early  as  the  13th  of  May,'  he 
had  asked  the  consent  of  Governor  Magoffin  to  take  possession  of 
and  fortify  Columbus ;  and  in  reporting  the  fact  to  his  "  Secretary  of  War," 


rpfHmentB  of  infiintrj,  four  pieces  of  Artillery,  and  150  regular  horse.    These,  with  two  Ohio  regiments,  which 
will  reach  theru  on  Tharstlny  [lOlh],  will  make  a  re-enforcement  <tf  4,0OU  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery.** 

*  Martin  Green,  already  mentioned  (see  page  &5),  was  at  about  that  time  operating  successftilly  In  North- 
tmKUm  Missouri  with  8,000  men.    They  were  effectually  broken  up  by  General  Pope. 

*  Atehlnson  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  tbs 
MlsaourianB  called  **  Border  Ruffians,**  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  Kansas  a  few  years  b«- 
Ibre. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  General  Pillow  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  **  Secretary  of  War,**  Sept  ft,  l!^61. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  General  Pillow^to  L.  Pope  Walker,  Sept.  1,  1S6L 
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strength  at  Kamlolph  and  Fort  PiUow,  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  >Cs3ia- 
sippL  lie  had  proliibited  all  steamboats  from  going  above  New  Madrid,  Jiad 
pressed  into  the  fiervice  several  Cincinnati  pilots,  and  had  onlored  up  two 
gunboats  from  New  Orleans,  to  operate  between  Now  Madrid  and  Cairo.' 

Fremont  returned  to  St.  Louis  on  the  4th  of  August,  having  aeeomplished 
the  immediate  objects  of  liis  undertaljing.  He  bad  spread  great  alarm  among 
the  Confederates  immediately  confronting  him,  who  were  somewhat  dis- 
tracted by  divided  commanders.  Polk  waa  chief  j'  and  from  hia 
**J^"''  head-i] nailers  at  Memphis  he  ordered'  Pillow  to  evacuate  New 
Madrid,  and,  with  his  men  and  heavy  gnns,  hasten  to  Randolph 
and  Fort  Pilloi^,  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  ink  of  that  dispatch  was 
scarcely  dry,  when  he  eouutennanded  the  order,  for  he  had  heard  glad  tidinga 
from  McCulliwh,  iii  front  of  Lyon.  Again,  on  the  15tb,  he  was  so  alarmed 
by  rumors  fi-oni  above,  that  he  again  ordered  Pillow  Hi  abandon  New  Mad- 
rid, and  cross  to  Tenm'sseo  with  his  troops  and  armament  inimediatolv. 
The  ambitions  Pillow,  cvi<lently  anxious  to  win  renown  by  seising  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  with  that  victory  to  earn  possession  of  Binl  s  Pomt  and 
Cairo,  was  tardy  in  his  oboilience,  and  the  result  wis,  that  he  kept  his  held 
quarters  at  New  Madrid  until  early  m  Sxpttmber,  •!<)  we  shall  heriafter 
observe.' 


inna,  of  Uu  FroWstant  EpiKnpsl 
^unfl.  writlni;  from  Rkhmnnd  on 
.     .  lie  KTvLte,  rclntml  tbt  ttart  hlMnry  iiT  his  laj- 

tng  Dilile  (he  cmot  uf  Ote  blahnp  Rir  tho  amnl  «T  Ihu  siiMlrr.  lie  hul  been  nr^  ti>  tnke  Ihe  npiioinlincnl,  hla 
millUrjr  eilneitliHi  It  the  West  Point  Aeideaif  being  Ihonght  aundent  (u  pmiulw  a  sueFcaarnl  emir  In  the 
fleliL  He  nnallr  Tlslled  Olghnp  Monks  of  ^1^lfinlJI,  Iba  wnlnr  Uahop  of  the  ehnrth  In  Iba  United  SulM,  to 
mntulc  with  him  nb-mt  Ic  The  result  vu  in  h>a  eue.  u  In  Ihstnt  Ocneml  jMel>h  K.  JohnMon  (irbn  iln  eon- 
•nii«.i  lUiiinn  M«uin  ••  In  »h<ii  wn.  hi<  iiniy  in  h  sjoillur  fflneTgenc)' ) ;  ba  received  the  aiipniviil  nf  tho 

tctijs,  thatvhen  the  Utter  ane^ti'd  ihxt  ihe  IHnceun  of  Lonlsl- 
nnrt  wai  alnsiily  huliUng •  cominlasion  tn  «  verj  durcrent  onny,  to  vhieh  hu  oweil  ill.jrUmee,  Ihe^real  sUve- 
hoMingWihoiinJiilleJ:  "  I  know  thit  ver^  well,  an.ll  .lo  not  Intend  loroiisn  U  Onlhe  eiintniry,  I  aliill  rnily 
prme  lbs  more  AdIhrnI  tn  it  by  lining  ill  that  In  me  lies  to  hrini- Ihli  nnbulloirefl  uul  unnitnral  iriiito  n  ■[»?€!}■ 
nnrt  htfpY  clow.    We,  of  the  CmfurterHte  Btnlej,  arc  the  lut  liiilwarts  of  elvil  an.)  rellfh.u)  llberlx ;  we  fli^hl  f.ir 

onr  mnal  i.icTe<l  keeping.  When  I  accept  n  ccimmluliin  In  tlic  Cnnfe-lamle  ArniT,  Ihrrcfore,  1  nolunljr  perfocm 
tho  cluttei  ofn  g-Hnl  citlwn,  ftnf  eoHten-lfarOtprl'uipItt  whith  lU  at  Iht/oimiatiim  Bfovrtocial,paHtleal, 
iiii'i  nliQlout  polily:^ 

»  Pillow  ha-l  ■Iwiyj  been  rcsllTO  nnrtcr  tho  ivHnams  linpose.1  by  the  tmniTd-  of  tho  Tenne»sco  Army  t« 

tho  Interior  of  Mlsaonri,  early  in  AusDstwuopDTiilinE  wllbliiilepenrtence.ln  a  mrunn).  of  both  Pillow  .indPolb. 
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News  of  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,^  and  the  death  of  Lyon,  reached 
Fremont  on  tlie  13th  of  August.     The  secessionists  in  St.  Louis  were  made 
jubilant  and  bold  by  it.     This  disposition  was  promptly  met  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief    .Martial  law  was  declared,*  and  General  Mc- 
Kinstry  was   appointed   Provost-Marshal.      Some   of  the   most    '^JIS**^*' 
active  secessionists  were  arrested,  and  the  publication  of  news- 
papers charged  with  disloyalty  was  suspended.'     So  tight  was  held  the  curb 
of  restraint  in  the  city  that  an  outbreak  was  prevented.     ISIore  free  to  act  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  anned  secessionists  began  again  to  distress  the  loyal 
people.     In  bands  they  moved  over  the  country,  plundering  and  destroying. 
Almost  daily,  collisions  between  them  and  the  Home  Guards  occurred.     One 
of  the  most  severe  of  these  conflicts  took  iilace  at  Charleston,  west  of  Bird's 
Point,    on   the    19th,*  when   three  hundred   Illinois  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Dougherty,  put  twelve  hundred  Confederates  to         "^"* ' 
flight.     Two  days  afterward,  a  battery  planted  by  Thompson,  at  Commerce, 
was  captured  by  National  troops  sent  out  from  Cape  Girardeau ;  and  every- 
where the  loyalists  were  successful  in  this  sort  of  warfare.    But  the  condition 
of  public  affairs  in  Missouri  was  becoming  daily  more  alarming,     Tlie  provi- 
sional government  was  almost  powerless,  and  Governor  Gamble,  by  a  mis- 
taken policy,  seriously  injured  the  public  service  at  that  critical  time  by 
refusing  to  commission  military  officers  appointed  by  Fremont.     The  Presi- 
dent commissioned  them  himself,  and  the  work  of  organizing  a  force  for  the 


mont  alK>nt  to  dcBCcnd  the  M{ssi»si[)pf  and  attack  that  placo.  was  anxious  to  strengthen  It  and  the  supporting 
p«»sts  above  it  on  the  Tenneesco  shore,  and  hence  his  order  for  Plllo\re  to  evacuate  New  Mad- 
rid and  hapten  with  his  troops  and  heavy  guns  to  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow.    Pillow  demurred,     '  August  7, 
and  charged  Polk,  hy  implication,  with  keeping  back  re-enforceuicnt»,  and  thwarting  his  well-laid  lt>61. 

filans  for  tlie  liWration  of  Missouri.  Polk  retorted,  and  intimated  that  Pillow  a  neglecting  to 
fortJ.'y  New  Madrid,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  before  the  Nationals  were  ready  for  an  offensive  movement, 
was  a  blunder  tliat  now  made  the  evacuation  of  that  post  a  necessity.  In  his  dispatch  revoking  the  order  for 
the  evacuation  of  Now  Madrid,  Po)k  directed  Pillow  to  break  up  his  base  there,  send  his  heavy  cannon  to  Ran- 
dolph and  Fort  Pillow,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Pleasanton,  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Hardee  at  Greenville. 
This  was  al-w  dlstatteful  to  iho  Tennessee  commander.  He  reported  that  be  hnd  tried  the  path  and  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  New  Madrid  on  accoimt  of  unsafe  bridges ;  also,  that  he  intended  to  move  on  Capo 
Giranleaa  by  the  river  road  Polk,  was  annoyed,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  ICth  of  August,  in  its  tone 
deprecatory  of  IMllow's  course;  whilst  the  restless  Thompson,  who  was  now  with  ILanlee,  and  now  with 
Rllow,  was  eagerly  urging  a  forward  movement  "  I  would  like  very  much,"'  he  wrote  on  the  16th  of  Augnst, 
** to  have  your  permission  to  advance,  as  I  am  sure  that  I  can  take  Cape  Girardeau  without  firing  a  gun,  by 
marching  these  moonlight  nights  and  taking  them  by  surprise.  Every  one  gives  mo  the  credit  of  at  least  7,000 
men,  and  I  have  them  frightened  nearly  to  death."  Tlie  following  day  he  wrote  to  Pillow,  saying,  "  If  you  wish 
A  legal  excuse  for  mlvancing,  withdraw  your  control  over  me  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  come  to  my  rescue.  We 
must  not  lr»se  the  inoon;  the  weather  may  change,  and  the  swamps  become  impassable." 

Hardee,  on  the  contrary,  who  desire*!,  as  a  preliminary  movement  against  Cape  Girardeau,  to  seize  the  post 
at  Ironton.  the  then  terminus  of  the  railw.iy  running  southward  fVom  St  Louis,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  aid 
Pillow  in  his  designs;  whilst  Polk,  .according  to  a  letter  from  T^^wls  G.  Drt  Ru'-sey,  his  aid-de-c.imp,  dated  at 
Flirt  Pillow  on  the  17th  of  August,  M-as  anxious  for  Pillow  and  Hanlee  to  join  their  forces  at  Benton,  and  march 
npon  St.  I»uis.  In  this  undecided  state,  the  question  concerning  offensive  m«>vement3  in  Missouri  remained 
until  the  close  of  August,  when  the  National  forces  at  Ironton,  tho  Cape,  and  Bird's  Point,  had  been  so  Increased, 
that  any  forward  movement  of  the  Confederates  would  have  been  extremely  perilous  '*  Wo  can  take  the  Cape, 
bat  what  would  we  do  with  it?"  Pillow  a.<kc<l  significantly  on  the  29tlv  Hardee,  on  old  and  experienced 
officer,  haul  positively  reftased  to  go  forward,  and  Pillow  and  Polk  would  not  risk  such  a  movement  without  his 
concurrence.  The  conduct  of  tho  ambitious  Pillow  In  this  connnoction  became  so  Insnbonllnate,  that  General 
Polk  •ubmitted  a  statement  of  it  to  the  "  War  Department,'*  at  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of  August  "  Considering 
yoa  have  usurped  an  authority  n(»t  properly  your  own,"  wrote  Dc  Russey,  In  behalf  of  Polk,  "  by  which  you 
hftTe  thwarted  and  embarrassed  his  arrangements  and  operations  for  the  general  defense,  he  fools  It  his  doty  to 
■abmlt  to  the  War  Department  tho  position  you  have  thought  proper  to  assume.'*  Events  during  the  few  suc- 
eeedlng  days  changed  all  plans. — Autograph  Letters  of  Polk^  Ilardee^  PUloio^  Thompnon^  and  othera,  from  the 
dote  of  July  to  the  close  of  August  1^1. 

*  The  C'-onfederates,  as  we  have  observed,  call  it  tho  Battle  of  Oak  Hill. 

>  Morning  JUraUl^  Evening  Jfistourian^  and  War  Bulletin, 
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to  take  his  whole  comnmnd  immediately  to  Island  No.  10.  This  was  done, 
and  on  the  4th°  Polk  seized  Hickman  ind  Columbus,  and  com- 
menctd  tht  erection  of  battents  on  the  bluff  near  the  latter 

place.'     He  immediattlj  telegraphed  the  fact  to  Davis,  at  Richmond,  and  to 


Governor  Ilarris,  at  Nashvillo.'    Then  followed  some  transparent  cliicanery 


I  On  (bo  umo  daji  Ocnenl  Puih  luuei]  i  |viKlamallDn.  tr 
ntiDlnlLtjr  uT  Kenlucky.  Uiic  tliis  NuClxnu]  Oureniiueot  liniL  i 
bf  argviLz]nginllLlu-yci>mpB]Lli'0  wllhfii  Ita  lerritory,  an<l  bj 
of  the  MlHluLpii!,  n>r  the  tcliiirc  of  Calnubui.  It  wu.  tbei 
lUTllorj  of  Cho  Oinr.-drnle  Sutci.  thai  *  ConrvJenbj  force  tt 

Then  Gcncml  Fremont  h«inl  nf  Ihli  movement,  he  wrol 
Beptember,  In  irhlch  he  eel  lurth  a  plan  fur  eir-elUng  the  C 
Fraildent  urgea  fta  tmmedjali!  uiloptlon,  but  vat  uvermleil  b) 
plui  beun  promptly  acted  upon,  (he  war  that  b'^  long  deeolati-ti: 


low  the  mouth  of  Iho  Ohiu  Hlver. 

which  be  Site  ag  a  reuun  fur  hit  Tlolallon  of  the 

nalilnerdilpntprepanlluniKun  theMluourt^orc 
I'fon.  "a  TnlllUrr  neccetltr.  fur  lh«  defenee  of  Ihe 


aprlval 


eupf  Ci 


to  the  rrelldciit.  dat?d  Iho  8( 
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on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  deceive  the  people  and  defend  Confederate 
honor,  Walker,  the  "Secretary  of  War,"  ordered  Polk  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Kentucky,  while  Davis,  his  superior,  telegraphed  to  the  same 
officer  in  approval  of  liis  movement — "The  necessity  justifies  the  act."' 
When  the  authorities  of  Kentucky  demanded  from  Governor  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee, an  explanation  of  the  movement,  that  functionary  replied  with  the 
false  assertion  that  it  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent; 
"and  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  without  the  consent  of  the  President.  I 
have  telegraphed  President  Davis,"  he 
continued, "requesting  their  immediate 
withdrawal." 

On  the  day  after  Polk  invaded  Keii- 
tncky  on  the  west,  and  General  Felix 
K.  Zollicoffer,  fonnerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  with  a  considerable  force  had 
passed  from  East  Tennessee,  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  entered 
the  State  on  its  eastern  border,  Magoffin 
laid  a  message  before  the  Legislatui'e, 
in  which  he  made  special  complaint  of 
Vnion  military  organizations  within  the 
Stale,  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  maintaining  for  the  Common- 
wealth an  armed  neutrality;  also  to 
request  the  National  Government  to 
order  the  immediate  disbanding  of  such  oi^anizations.  The  Legislature 
responded  by  directing  the  Governor  to  order,  by  proclamation,  all  the  Con- 
federate troops  within  the  State  to  leave  it  immediately.  An  attempt  to 
Iiavc  tlie  Union  troops  included  in  the  order  was  promptly  voted  down. 
The  Legislature  did  more.  They  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  an  over- 
"whelming  vote,'  declaring  that  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  Kentucky  had 
"been  wantonly  violated,  its  soil  invaded,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens  grossly 
injured  "by  the  so-called  Southern  forces;"  and,  therefore,  by  special  act, 
the  Governor  was  requested  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State,  "  to 
expel  and  drive  out  the  invaders."  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Government  should  be  asked  for  aid  and  assistance  in  that  business;  that 
General  Anderson  be  requested  "to  enter  immediately  upon  the  dischai^e  of 
liis  duties"  in  that  military  district,  and  that  they  appealed  to  tlie  people 
to  assist  in  expelling  and  driving  out  "the  lawless  invaders  of  the  soil." 
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Magoffin  vetoed  tliese  resolutions,  and  they  were  promptly  passed  over 
his  negative  by  a  large  majority.'     In  tlio  mean  time,  the  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky by  Tennessee  troops  had  brought  in  a  National  force,  under  Major- 
Gencral  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  in  command  of  the  district  around 
iMi.       Cairo.   Hetookmilitary posse8sionofPaducah,*atthemouthof the 
Tennessee  River,  where  he  found  Secession  flags  flying  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a  Confederate  army,  nearly 
four  thousand  strong,  reported  to  be  within  sixteen  miles  of  that  place.     He 
seized  property  there  prepared  for  the  Confederates,  and  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that  he  had  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
State  from  the  aggression  of  rebels,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
promising  that  when  it  slionid  be  mauifest  that  they  were  able  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Government  themselves,  lie  should  withdraw  the  forces 
under  his  commaiuL 

Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  in  which  its  politicians  had 
unfortunately  placed  it.'  Tliat  neutrality  had  suppresseil  the  i>ractical  loy- 
'  alty  of  the  State,  given  freedom  to  tlie  growth  of  its  opposite,  and  allowed 
Confederate  troops  to  make  such  a  lodgment  on  its  soil,  that  lai^e  National 
armies  were  required  to  oppose  them,  and  war  in  its  most  horrid  aspects 
filled  all  its  borders  with  misery.  But  for  that  neutrality,  Tennessee,  whose 
disloyal  authorities  had  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  would  probably 
have  been  the  frontier  battle-gi-ound,  and  the  bloo<l  and  treasure  of  Kentucky, 
so  largely  spent  in  the  war,  would  have  been  spared.  Too  late  to  avoid 
the  penalties  of  remissness  in  duty,  Kentucky,  five  months  after  the  war  was 
begun  in  Charleston  barlxir,  took  a  positive  stand  for  the  L'nioiL 

Encouraged  by  the  new  attitude  of  Kentucky,  the  National  Government 
determined  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  securing  its  loyalty  against  the 
wiles  of  dangei-ous  men.  Ex-Govemor  Morehead,  who  was  reported  to 
be  an  active  traitor  to  his  country, 
was  aiTCKted  at  his  residence,  near 
Louisville,  and  sent  as  a  State  prisoner 
to  Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  Others  of 
^^ .    J\\^  3P    -  '  '''"'  sympathies  took  the  alarm  and 

^ir,'-'     !t&-^       ..'k.  fled,  some  to  the  Confederate  armies 

or  the  more  southern  States,  and  others 
to  Canada,  Among  them  was  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  member  of  the 
National  Senate,  also  William  Pres- 
ton, late  American  Minister  to  Spain ; 
James  B.  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay ; 
Humphrey  Marshall,  lately  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  a  life-long  politician ; 
Captain  John  Morgan,  Judge  Thomas    Monroe,  and  others   of  less   note. 


••[Klulblc.  tlQipl.THjInE 
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Breckinridge,  Marshall,  and  Morgan  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  first  two  were  commissioned  brigadier-generals,  and  the  latter 
became  a  conspicuous  guerrilla  chief. 

Breckinridge  became  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Confederates.  He  issued 
an  address,  in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  bitter  language  spoke  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  atrocious  despotism  which  he  alleged  had  been  established  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  he  charged  his  own  State  Legislature  with  abject  "  submission 
to  every  demand  o  Federal  despotism,  and  woeful  neglect  of  every  right  of 
the  Kentucky  citizens."  It  is  well  suggested  that  "  Mr.  Breckinridge,  in  his 
exodus  from  Kentucky,  perpetrated  a  serious  blunder;"'  for,  had  he,  like 
other  "  friends  of  the  South,"  remained  in  Congress,  he  might  liave  served 
the  cause  of  the  conspirators  more  efficiently.  He  was  an  able  and  adroit 
politician  and  legislator,  but  was  an  indifferent  soldier. 

Vigorous  military  action  in  Kentucky,  besides  the  seizure  of  Columbus 
and  Hickman,  speedily  followed  that  act.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  the  corrupter  of 
the  patriotism  of  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  Kentucky,*  bearing  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  had  established  a 
camp  on  the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Railway,  just  below  the  Kentucky 
line.  Soon  af\er  the  seizure  of  Columbus,  he  Icfl  his  camp  with  a  considera- 
ble force,  with  the  intention  of  moving  quickly  upon  Louisville,  by  the  rail- 
way, seizing  that  city,  and  establishing  a  Confederate  post  on  the  Ohio  at 
that  important  point.  Tlie  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  he  was  far  on  his 
way  before  any  intimation  was  given  of  his  approach.  The  trains  due  at 
Louisville  did  not  arrive,  and  the  managers  sent  out  an  engine  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  It,  like  a  train  before  it,  was  seized  by  Buckner.  A  fireman 
escaped,  and,  procuring  a  hand-car,  soon  returned  to  Louisville  with  the 
startling  news. 

General  Anderson  immediately  ordered  General  Rousseau  to  move  out  on 
the  road  with  his  little  force  at  Camp  Joe  Holt,'  and  some  Louisville  Home 
Guards.  These  were  his  only  available  forces  at  that  moment.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  very  soon  a  considerable  force,  under  the  chief 
command  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Anderson's  lieutenant,  were  on 
their  way  to  repel  the  invadera — the  latter,  who  was  in  delicate  health, 
remaining  in  Louisville  to  forward  re-enforcements.  Fortunately,  Buckner 
had  been  delayed,  near  Bowling  Green,  by  the  patriotic  act  of  a  young  man 
of  that  place,  who  went  quietly  up  the  road  and  displaced  a  rail,  by  which 
the  engine  of  the  invaders'  train  was  thrown  from  the  track.  But  for  this, 
Buckner  might  have  reached  Louisville  before  Anderson  could  have  put  any 
forces  in  motion.  As  it  was,  he  penetrated  the  county  as  far  as  Elizabeth- 
town,  forty  miles  from  that  city,  when  he  heard  of  the  approaching  troops. 
He  thought  proper  to  fall  back  to  Bowling  Green,  where  he  established  an 
intrenched  camp,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  to  his  "fellow-citizens 
of  Kentucky,"*  and  where  he  remained  for  several  months.  At  *^*^i|^ 
the  same  time,  Sherman  established  a  camp  and  general  rendez- 

*  Oreeley^s  American  Cot^id,  i.  615.  '  Sco  iia^e  45S,  Tolamo  I.  *  See  page  T2. 

*  That  |in)chiinatlon  abused  the  National  Qorernment  and  the  lojal  Legislatarc  of  Kontncky.  Re  declared 
In  it  that  Coofedernte  troops  occupied  **a  defensive  position  *^  In  that  State,  "^on  the  Inrltatlon  of  the  people  of 
Kentuekj  ;^'  thai  be  returned  to  his  native  State  with  peaceful  Intentions,  '^at  the  head  of  a  force,  the  advance  of 
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vous  on  Muldraugh's  Hill,  not  far  from  Elizabcthtown,  and  there  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  notable  organization  afterward  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  On  account  of  Anderson's  feeble  health,  General  Sherman 
was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  (which 
included  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee)  early  in  October,  when, 
with  a  forecast  not  then  appreciated,  he  declared  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  expel  the  Confederates  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  cany  the  National  banner  victoriously  to  the 
Gulf  Because  of  that  assertion,  whose  wisdom  was  speedily  vindicated,  he 
was  called  insane,  and  for  a  time  he  was  overehadowed  by  a  cloud  of  neglect. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  affairs  in  Missouri. 

We  left  General  Fremont,  with  a  strong  force,  moving  toward  the  interior 
of  Missouri.  He  had  strenijthcned  the  forces  in  Eastern  Missouri  and  at 
Cairo,  that  they  might  keep  the  Confederates  so  well  employed  in  that 
region,  tliat  tliey  could  not  give  aid  to  Price,  nor  seriously  menace  St.  Louis. 
In  this  service,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  successful  Hardee  dared  not 
advance  much  from  Greenville ;  Pillow  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Madrid,  without  courage  to  move  far  toward  Bird's  Point  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau ;  and  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  guerrilla,  contented  himself  with  eccentric  raids 
and  "  scaring  the  Federals  to  death,"  as  he  foolishly  supposed  and  declared. 

Fremont  went  forward,  and  on  the  28th  of  September  he  was  at  Jefferson 
City,  the  State  capital,  where  he  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  driving 
Price  from  the  State.  The  latter  had  cause  for  serious  alarm.  McCulloch, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  left  him  and  gone  to  Arkansas,  and  Pillow  and  Hardee 
had  abandoned  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  taken  position  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  McCulloch,  who  had  promised  an  escort  for  an  ammunition 
train  to  be  sent  from  Arkansas  to  Price,  not  only  withheld  that  promised 
aid,  but  arrested  the  progress  of  the  train,  with  the  pretext  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  in  Missouri. 

These  adverse  circumstances  compelled  Price  to  retreat  toward  Arkansas. 

He  abandoned  Lexington  on  the  30th  of  September,*  leaving  a 

guard  of  live  hundred  men  there  in  defense  of  National  prisoners. 

A  squadron  of  cavalry,  called  the  "Prairie  Scouts,"  one  hundred  and  eighty 

strong,  under  Major  Frank  J.  White,  surprised  this  party  by  a  bold 

dash,*  dispersed  them,  made  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners, 

released  the  Union  captives,  and,  bearing  away  with  them  the  Secession 

State  flag,  joined  Fremont's  forces,  which  were  then  on  the  Osage  River,  at 

Warsaw,  in  pursuit  of  Price.     Fremont,  with  his  splendid  body-guard  of 

cavalry,  under  Major  Charles  Zagonyi,  a  Hungarian,'  had  arrived 

there  on  the  16th,'  after  encountering  a  severe  rain  storm.     Gen- 

which  Is  composed  entirely  of  Eentnckians,^  whom  he  hod  seduced  by  false  representations  from  their  homes 
and  their  national  alle^ance ;  and  that  the  Legislatare  of  Kentucky  was  ^'foithless  to  the  will  of  the  people.*'* 
He  assured  the  people  that  his  forces  at  Bowling  Greon  would  be  used  in  aiding  Kentucky  in  maintaining  its 
atrict  neutrality,  and  *'"  to  enforce  it  against  the  two  belligerents  alike.''^ 

General  Anderson  issued  a  counter-proclamation,  in  which  ho  said  that  he,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  had  **  come 
to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,"  and  to  protect  the  lires  and  property  of  the  jieopio  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
called  upon  the  citizens  to  arm  in  their  might  and  drive  the  invader  tram  their  soil.  "  The  leader  of  the  hostile 
force,*^  ho  said,  "  who  now  approaches,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  n  Kcntuckian,  making  war  on  Kentucky  and  Ken- 
tnckiuns.^  Ho  called  them  to  *' rally  around  the  flag  our  fbthers  lovedf'^and  bade  them  trust  in  God  and  do 
their  duty. 

1  Zagonyi  had  been  a  soldier  fn  his  native  land,  under  General  Bern.  He  came  to  America  as  an  exile. 
Oifering  his  services  to  Fremont  at  St  Louis,  he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  recruiting  a  body  of  earalry  m 
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erai  Sigel,  who  led  the  ailvincc  liad  already  ciOHscd  bis  force  over  the 
rapidly  swelling  Btream  by  means  of  a  tingle  flntboat  ind  the  smmnung  of 
hishorses;  hut  its  banlws 
were  now  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  lecent 
rains,  and  coul  1  not  be 
forded,  nor  were  boats 
or  lumber  fi  r  their  ton 
st  ruction  to  he  had 
there.  Tlic  ax  iiaa 
soon  heard  m  the  hiir 
rounding  forest  an  I  in 
the  course  office  davs 
a  nide  strong  bndge 
was  conatructci  under 
the  direction  ot  (  aptain 
Pike,  of  the  engineers 
over  which   tht    nnolc 

army,  now  thirty  thousan  1  itrong  with  eighty  ii\  hea\  j  guns  safely  pisae  1 
and  moved  on  in  the  direction  of  "Springfield  bj  the  wiy  of  Bolnar  The 
commander  was  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  plans  yet  fearful  of 
official  interference  with  them  by  the  Secrctirj  of  ^\  ir  (Cameron)  and  the 
Adjutant-General  (Thomas),  then  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  he  had  been  informed.' 
That  plan  was  to  capture  or  disperse  the  forces  of  Price,  and  seizing  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  Arkansas,  bo  completely  turn  the  position  of  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Polk,  Pillow,  Thompson,  and  Hardee,  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies 
from  that  region,  and  com]«!l  them  to  retreat,  when  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
then  in  preparation  near  St.  Louis,  in  command  of  Captain  Foote,  could  easily 
descend  the  river  and  assist  in  military  operations  against  Memphis,  which,  if 
snccessfttl,  would  allow  the  Army  and  Navy  to  push  on  and  take  possession 
of  Xew  Orleans.  "My  plan  is  New  Orleans  straight,"  he  wrote  on  the  11th 
of  October,  from  his  camp  near  Tipton.  "  It  would  [irccipitate  the  war  for- 
ward, and  end  it  soon  and  victoriously.'" 

When  Fremont's  army  was  at  the  Pomme  de  Terre  Kivcr,  fifty-o 
north  of  Springfield,*  he  sent  the  combined   cavalry  forces  of 
Zagonyi  and  Major  White  (led  hy  the  former),  to  reconnoiter 
the  position  of  the  Confederates  at  the  latter  place,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attempt  its  capture  if  circumstances  should  promise  f 
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whole  force  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.     When  within  a  few  miles 
of  Springfield,' on  the  highest  point  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  they      k)_,  «. 
fell  in  with  some  foragers  and  captured  them ;  and  there  a  Union 
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fanner  told  Zagonyi  that  the  Confederate  force  in  the  town  was  full  two 
thousand  in  number,  lie  was  not  daunted  by  this  information,  but  pushed 
forward.  One  of  the  foragers  who  escaped  had  heralded  his  coining,  and 
when  he  approached  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  on  the  Mount  Vernon  road, 
at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  twelve  hundred  in- 
fantry and  four  hundred  cavalry  well  prepared,  on  the  brow  of  a  liill  in  front 
of  shelteiing  woods,  to  receive  him.  Zagonyi  was  still  undaunted.  Not- 
withstanding White's  Prairie  Scouts  had  been  separated  from  the  Guard, 
Zagonyi  was  determined  to  fight.  Turning  to  his  officers,  he  said :  "  Follow 
me  and  do  like  me !"  And  to  his  little  band  of  followers  he  spoke  a  few 
hunied  words,  saying :  "  Comrades !  the  hour  of  danger  has  come ;  your 
first  battle  is  before  you.  The  enemy  is  two  thousand  strong,  and  we  are 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  possible  no  man  will  come  back.  If  any  of 
you  would  turn  back,  you  can  do  so  now !"     Not  a  man  moved. 

Zagonyi  was  delighted.  "  I  will  lead  you !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Let  the 
watchword  be,  *  The  Uiiion  and  Fremont  P  Draw  sabers  !  By  the  right  flank 
— quick  trot — march  .^'  and  away  dashed  the  bold  leader  and  his  comrades 
with  a  shout  down  a  narrow  lane  fringed  ^vith  concealed  sharp-shooters, 
with  a  miry  brook  and  a  stout  rail  fence  ahead  to  oppose  them.  These  were 
all  passed  in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  fire  from  the  infantry  in  their  front 
was  terrible.  On  an  eminence  nearer  stood  the  Confederate  cavalry,  ready 
to  engage  in  the  fray.  Already  the  lane  had  been  strewn  with  the  fallen 
men  and  horses  of  the  Guard,  and  yet  Zagonyi's  troops  had  not  struck  a 
blow.  The  moment  for  dealing  that  blow  was  now  at  hand.  The  word  is 
given,  and  Lieutenant  Majthenyi,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  madly  upon  the 
center  of  the  Confederate  cavalry,  breaking  their  line,  and  scattering  the 
whole  body  in  confusion  over  the  adjoining  corn-fields.  Then  Zagonyi 
shouts  to  the  impatient  soldiers  he  is  holding  in  leashes,  as  it  were,  "  In  open 
order — charr/e  P"*  and  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind  they  sweep  up  the 
slope  in  the  face  of  bullets  that  fly  thick  as  hail.  At  the  same  moment  fifty 
Lish  dragoons  of  Major  Wliite's  squadron,  led  by  Captain  JMcNaughton,  fall 
upon  the  foe,  and  away  scampers  almost  the  entire  body  of  Confederate  in- 
fantry in  wild  search  for  safety.  The  remnant  of  the  Guard,  led  by  Zagonyi, 
follow  the  fugitive  horsemen  and  smite  them  feai*fully,  chase  them  into  the 
town,  and  fight  them  fiercely  in  detail  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  squaro 
of  Springfield,  whilst  Union  women,  undismayed  by  the  dangers,  come  out, 
and,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  cheer  on  the  victors.  When  the  conflict 
ended,  the  Confederates  were  ntterly  routed ;  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Zagonyi's  Guard,  eighty-four  were  dead  or  wounded.*  The  action 
had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  that  bright  Octo- 
ber evening,  the  National  flag  was  raised  in  triumph  over  the  court-house. 

At  a  little  past  midnight,  Zagonyi,  with  a  captured  Confederate  flag  and 
only  seventy  of  his  Guard,  and  a  few  released  prisoners,  rode  proudly  but 
sadly  out  of  Springfield,  because  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  remain.     They 

>  Dispatch  of  Major  Zflgonyl  to  Oeneral  Fremont.  October  25, 1861.  Report  of  Major  Zagonjl  to  Colonel  J. 
n.  Eaton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  October  2S,  186L  Letter  of  Mi^or  Zagonyi  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  qantodln 
her  Story  of  thi  Guard.  Narmtlvc  of  Major  Dorsbeimer,  of  Fremont's  staff,  In  the  Atlantic  JfontMif.  Th© 
nnmberof  the  Gtianl  killc<l  was  15;  mortally  wonndcd,  2 ;  the  remainder  were  wonnded  or  made  prisoners. 
Zagonyi  said,  ''  Of  the  wounded  not  one  will  lose  a  finger.^'  The  prisoners  were  released,  and  the  actoal  loas 
the  Guard  was  only  17.    So  Zagonyi  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fremont,  October  2\  1S61. 
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fell  back  until  they  met  Sigel's  advance,  between  Springfield  and  Bolivar. 
The  report  of  this  brilliant  charge  and  victory,  which  had  preceded  them, 
filled  the  whole  army  with  delight  and  enthusiasm.  "  This  was  really  a 
Balaklava  charge,"  wrote  Fremont.  "  The  Guard  numbered  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  You  notice  that  Zagonyi  says  he  has  seen  charges,  but 
never  such  a  one.  Their  war-cry,  he  says,  sounded  like  thunder.  This  action 
is  a  noble  example  to  the  army.'"  There  had  been  other  noble  examples  for 
the  army  during  its  advance  in  Missouri.' 

Fremont's  army  arrived  at  Springfield  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
inspirited  by  news  of  recent  successes  in  the  Department,  and  the  prospect  of 
speedily  ridding  Missouri  of  insurgents.    While  it  had  been  moving  forward. 
Lane  and  Montgomery,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  been  driven  back  into  Kan- 
sas by  Price,*  had  crossed  into  Missouri  again,  to  cut  oft  or  embarrass  the 
Confederates  in  their  retreat  from  Lexington.     Montgomery  pushed  on  to 
the  town  of  Osceola,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Osage,  but  was 
too  lat«  to  intercept  Price.     The  armed  Confederates  at  that  place,  after  a 
brief  skirmish,"  were  driven  away,  and  the  village  was  laid  in 
ashes,  with  no  other  excuse  for  the  cruel  measure  than  the  fact     *  iSsi.^' 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  foe,  and  its  inhabitants  were  all 
disloyal 

A  month  later  the  National  troops  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  guer- 
rilla chief,  Thompson  (who  was  called  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  and  his  command, 
the  "  Swamp  Fox  Brigade  "),  at  Frederickton,  the  capital  of  Madison  County, 
in  Southeastern  Missouri  General  Grant  was  in  command  at  Capo  Girar- 
deau at  that  time.  General  Thompson  and  Colonel  Lowe  had  been  roaming 
at  will  over  the  region  between  New  Madrid  and  Pilot  Knob.  Thompson, 
with  six  hundred  men,  had  captured  the  guard  at  the  Big  River  Bridge,  near 
Potosi,  and  destroyed  that  structure  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  and  Lowe  were  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  near  L-onton, 
threatening  that  place,  where  they  were  defeated  by  Major  Gavitt's  Indiana 
cavalry,  and  a  part  of  Colonel  Alexander's  Twenty-first  Illinois  cavalry, 
with  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed  and  wounded.  Grant  determined  to  put  an 
cud  to  the  career  of  these  marauders,  if  possible.  Informed  that  they  were 
near  Frederickton,  he  sent  out  a  considerable  force  under  Colonel  Plummer/ 
to  strike  them  from  the  East,  while  Captain  Hawkins,  with  Missouri  cavalry, 
was  ordered  up  from  Pilot  Knob  on  the  Northeast,  followed  by  Colonel 
Carlin  with  a  body  of  infantry  as  a  support,'  to  engage  and  occupy  Thomp- 


*  An  accident  occurred  to  M^jor  White  nnd  prevcnt<*d  hlB  being  in  this  notion.  He  had  sickened  on  the  traj 
nnd  iMicn  oumpelled  to  lag  behind.  When  Attempting  to  overtake  his  troops  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  but  escaped 
and  reached  Springfield  on  the  morning  after  the  fight,  with  a  few  Home  Guards.  Stationing  22  of  his  24  men 
as  pickets,  he  deceived  the  Confederates  in  the  town  with  the  belief  that  he  had  a  considenible  force  with  him. 
After  receiving  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  permitting  them  to  burj  their  dead,  he  prudently  fell  back  to  meet  the 
advancing  army. 

*  Other  detachments  of  cavalry  from  Fremont^s  army,  besides  those  of  White  and  Zagonyi,  had  b(>en  opera- 
ting aeainst  the  Confederates  during  the  march  of  the  main  body.  One  of  them,  under  M^jor  Clark  Wright, 
ronted  and  dispersed  a  body  of  Confaderotes  near  Lebanon,  in  Laclede  County,  on  the  Idth  of  October;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  same  forces  captured  the  village  of  Lynn  .  Creek.  In  the  former  engagement,  after  a 
charge,  and  a  running  fight  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  wen'  al>out  60  Confederates  killed  and  wonnde<l,  while  the 
Union  lost  was  only  one  man  killed. — Report  of  Major  Wright,  October  13,  1S61. 

*  SeepageM. 

*  They  consisted  of  the  Eleventh,  Seventeenth,  and  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  400  cavalry.  • 

*  These  consisted  of  parts  of  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-third,  nnd  Twenty -eighth  Illinois,  the  Eighth  Wis- 
runain.  Colonel  Baker's  Indiana  cavalry,  and  Major  Schofield's  Battery. 
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son  until  Plummer's  arrival.  They  formed  a  junction  at  Frederickton, 
with  Plummer  in  chief  command,  and,  starting  in  pursuit  of  the  Confederates, 
who  they  supposed  were  in  full  flight,  found  them  about  one  thousand 
strong,  well  posted  and  ready  for  battle,  partly  in  an  open  field  and  partly 
in  the  woods,  only  a  mile  from  the  village,  with  four  iron  IS-pounders  in 
position.  Schofield  opened  the  battle  with  his  heavy  guns.  A  general 
engagement  ensued,  and,  after  two  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  Confederates 
fled,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Indiana  cavalry  for  twenty  miles.  The  Confede- 
rate Colonel  Lowe  was  killed  early  in  the  action.  Their  loss  was  large — ^how 
large  is  not  known.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals  was  ten  killed  and  twenty 
wounded.  This  defeat  and  dispersion  completely  broke  up  Thompson's 
guerrilla  organization  for  a  time,  which  was  composed  almost  wholly  of 
disloyal  and  deluded  Missourians.  They  had  fought  bravely  with  inferior 
arms  against  superior  numbers.' 

We  have  observed  that  General  Fremont  had  anticipated  an  interference 
with  his  plans  when  he  heard  that  the  Secretarj^  of  War  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  were  in  pursuit  of  him.     They  had  overtaken  him  on  the 

•  Oct.  1S61. 

1 3th,*  at  Tipton,  the  then  Western  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way, about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jefferson  City.  The  interview  of  the 
officials  was  courteous  and  honorable.  The  Secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
their  errand  was  to  make  personal  observations  of  his  anny,  and  of  affairs  in 
his  Department.  Complaints  concerning  his  administration  of  those  affairs 
had  filled  the  mind  of  the  President  with  painful  apprehensions,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  bore  with  him  an  order,  relieving  him  of  his  command, 
with  discretionary  powers  to  use  it  or  not.  The  Secretary  carried  it  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  Adjutant-General  made  a  report  highly  unfavorable  to 
the  commanding  general  in  Missouri.  This  was  published,  and  had  the  two- 
fold effect  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  Fremont,  and  revealing  to 
the  enemy  secrets  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  that  time 
required  to  be  hidden.* 

The  assertion  was  publicly  made,  after  the  return  of  the  Government 
officials,  that  the  campaign  in  Missouri  was  a  failure ;  and  the  prediction  was 
confidently  uttered  that  Fremont's  army  could  never  cross  the  Osage,  much 
less  reach  Springfield.  The  fallacy  of  this  prophecy  was  proven  in  less  th:in 
a  fortnight,  when  that  army  lay  on  the  Ozark  hills  and  on  the  plain  around 
Springfield ;  and  the  campaign  failed  only,  it  is  believed,  because  its  progress 
was  suddenly  checked  when  the  most  reasonable  promises  of  abundant  suc- 
cess were  presented.  That,  check  was  given  on  the  moniing  of  the  2d  of 
November,  when  a  courier  arrived  at  head-quarters  with  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Scott,  directing  General  Fremont  to  tarn  over  his  command  to  General 


»  More  than  half  c»f  thuir  fire-arms  wore  old  flint-lock  squiml  puns.  "Of  the  dcml,'^  wrot©  an  eye-witness, 
^not  a  single  one  that  I  klvt  was  dresse<l  in  nn.v  kind  of  uniform,  the  cloth  boin^  generally  home-made,  and  but- 
ter-nut colored." 

*  This  report  was  in  the  form  of  .a  Journal,  and  contained  a  great  amount  of  gossip  and  scandal,  gathrrc«l 
fVom  subaltiTns  and  Fremont's  political  enemies,  which  subsequent  information  showed  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit  It  is  due  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  any  intention  to  make  that  journal  piiblir. 
It  is  said  that  a  c«»[iy  of  it  was  sum'ptitiously  obtained  and  given  to  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  susptcion  at  the 
time  pointed  to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  (whose  brother,  an  officer  in  the  army,  it  was  known  had  qnarrelled  with 
Fremont),  as  the  one  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  should  rest  Fremont  afterward  pnblisbcil 
a  vindication  of  Ids  administration  in  the  Department  of  Missouri,  which  almost  wholly  removed  from  the  pub- 
lic mtnd  the  unfavorable  impression  made  by  that  Joamnl. 
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David  Hunter,  then  eome  dietance  in  the  reiir.  This  order  came  when  the 
xrmy  waa  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  battle  almost  immediately.  Price  had 
at  firet  fled  to  Neosho,'  when,  fiuding  Fremont  still  in  pursuit,  he  pushed  on 
to  Pineville,  in  the  extreme  South- 
western part  of  Missouri.  Further 
than  that  his  "  State  Guard  "  were  not 
disposed  to  go.  He  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Missouri  without  measuring 
strength  and  powers  with  Fi-emont, 
BO  he  changed  front  and  prepared  to 
receive  him.  This  attitude  gave  rise 
to  startling  rumors  in  Fremont's 
camp,  and,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  relieved  of  command,  it  was 
reported  that  Price  was  marchmg 
on  Springfield,  and  that  his  ^an 
gnard  had  reached  Wilson's  Creek, 
tea  miles  distant,  prepared  to  gne 
battle  on   the  ground  where  Lyon  ""'"  "'■*'"'• 

was  killed  three  months  before.  McCulloch  was  reported  to  be  at  Dug 
Springs  ;*  and  the  number  of  the  combined  armies  was  estimated  at  forty 
tbontiand  men.' 

Hunter  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Fremont,  who  had  made  his  troops  ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful  by  the  announcement  in  a  formal  address  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,*  was  implored  by  one  hundred  and  ten  of  his  oflicers  to 
lead  hia  army  agaiost  the  foe.  He  promised  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
if  his  successor  should  not  reach  them  by  sunset.'  Hunter  failed  to  do  bo, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Fremont  issued  the  order  of  battle,  and 
the  entire  camp  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Lyon's  plan  for  surrounding 
and  capturing  the  Confederates  was  substantially  adopted.  They  were  to 
be  assailed  simultaneously  by  Generals  Pope  and  McKinstry  in  the  front,  by 
Generals  Sigel  and  Lane  in  the  rear,  and  by  Gieneral  Asboth  on  ths  east, 
from  the  Fayetteville  road. 


1  There  .lackion  maA  llio  tllllojal 

1  Lcgkluun-  -1  UiakMirl  mrt.  ai  we  hiTS  »bH:r>«l  (noU  !.  [Ogc  bT\  nDiW 

Pl1«'l  pni[«tlon. 

•B«,pf:t*i. 

>  GtDiTiiJ  AlbnUi'a  report  ti>  Cir] 

d>r  natTHt.  I  take  li'ini  of  yaa.    i 

.llhoogti  onr  mrmr  hot  been  of  Hidddi  puHlh.  ve  hnv*  gniwn  up  briber. 

■Bd  I  liaTB  hrroaiB  hiollLiairlUi  the 

lu  a  brllllBnt aroint,   dntlnno  uyon  bive  hej on.  ruid  glre  to  my  auoccwcir 

which  /on  luiv8  ilreiulj  bcfi.re  you,  i 

lriH»dtobHnslof..l«.r.    B«lri1-r.l 

Id^plyr. 
Tlrtorj  which  Jon  in  JuM  aboul  to  win:  hut  I  thill  cUim  lo  tbaru  wlUi  jou  Id  the  Joy  nf  evfry  ti 

thw  wu  (vriid  to  the  ririoaa  rrginHuli.    A  imea  buAi  at  on»  prac<>«led  lo  Iho  hnid-<|Dir(cn  sni 
rtu-  0«HnL   Crowil*  of  ofBcm  mthcnd  Intnntofhli  i)iiiir(frB,arHl  iri^ted  Mm  with  Innd  anil  prolo 
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FREMONT'S  RECEPTION   AT  ST.   LOUIS. 


«  Nor.  S 
1861. 


General  Hunter  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  midnight,  and  Fremont,  after 

informing  him  of  the  position  of  affairs,  laid  before  him  all  his  plans.     The 

order  for  battle  was  countermanded,*  and  nine  days  afterward 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 

the  Missouri  Department. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Fremont  and  his  Staff  left  the 
army  for  St.  Louis.     Tlie  parting  with  his  devoted  soldiers  was 
very  touching,  and  his  reception  in  St.  Louis"  was  an 
ovation  like  that  given  to  a  victor.      Crowds  of  citi- 
zens greeted  him  at  the  railway  station  and  escorted 
him  to  his  head-quarters.     An  immense  torch-light  procession 
passed  through  the  streets  that  night  in  honor  of  his  arrival  ;* 
and  at  an  assemblage  of  the  citizens,  resolutions  of  confidence 
and  sympathy,  and  an  address,  were  adopted-     Afterward  he 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword  in  token  of  profound  re- 
gard, which  was  inscribed  with  these  words : — "  To  the  Path- 
finder, BY  THE  Men  of  the  West.'" 

Disappointed  and  disheartened,  the  National  army  com- 
menced a  retrograde  march  from  Springfield  toward  St.  Louis 
at  the  middle  of  November,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  vehicles 
filled  with  Union  refugees.  The  women  of  Springfield,  who  had 
welcomed  Zagonyi,  and  the  Union  men  everj'where  throughout 


TMMUOyYB 
SWOBD. 


1  Price  seems  not  to  havu  moved  bis  army  from  Plncville,  bat  his  acoats  penetrated  to  the  fh>nt  of  the 
National  troopsi,  and  tbns  caused  the  alarm. 

*  ^  The  QenemI  was  to  hare  been  at  home  by  nine  in  the  morning;  but  the  manas^ment  of  the  train  being  io 
other  hands,  tbey  were  delayed  nntll  nearly  tbnt  honr  in  the  evening.  But  {latirnt  crowds  had  kept  their  watch 
through  the  loni;  day,  and  by  night  it  was  a  sea  of  heads  in  all  the  open  spaces  aronnd  oar  house.  The  door- 
posts were  garlanded,  and  the  very  steps  covered  with  flowers — touching  and  graceful  offerings  lh>m  the  Ger- 
mans. China-asters  and  dahlias,  M-ith  late  n»scs  and  regular  l>oiiqncts  of  {reraninms,  bcautitied  the  entranre  and 
p.'rfumed  the  air;  and  when  the  General  did  make  his  way  at  last  thn>n<;h  the  magnificent  assemblage,  it  was 
to  be  met  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Gorman  oflBcers  he  had  left  at  Spriugflold.  Unknown  to  me.  thcj 
had  come  to  speak  their  hearts  to  him,  but  they  had  more  tears  than  words.  Touched  to  the  heart  already,  tho 
General  was  not  prepared  for  the  arrival  of  citizens — American  os  well  as  German — who  came  to  thank  him  for 
past  seryice^  and  ask  to  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  disgrace.  Meantime,  the  unceasing  cheers  and  shouts  of 
the  vast  crowd  without  sounded  like  the  tide  after  a  high  wind.  I  could  not  stand  it ;  I  went  far  up  to  the  tr»p 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  cold  night  air  tried  to  still  the  contending  emotions,  when  I  saw  a  sight  that  added  to 
the  throbbing  of  my  heart  Far  down  the  wide  avenue  tho  serried  crowd  was  parting,  its  dark,  restless  mosses 
glowing  in  tho  lurid,  M-uvering  torchlight,  looking  literally  like  waves;  and  passing  thn>ugh  thorn  came  horse- 
men, stamped  with  the  splendid  signet  of  battle,  their  wounded  hor«ies  and  buUet-t-.rn  uniforms  bringing  cricn 
of  love  and  thanks  from  those  for  whom  they  had  been  battling.  When  they  halted  before  the  diKir,  and  tho 
sadden  ring  and  fla«h  of  their  drawn  sabers  added  new  Ixauty  to  the  picture,  I  think  only  the  heart  of  a  Uaman 
could  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.  Were  not  these  men  for  the  king  to 
delight  to  honor?  Who  could  have  foreseen  what  was  the  oflQcial  recognition  already  preparing  for  thenjf*^ — 
Mrs.  Fremont,  in  her  Stort/  of  Vie  Guards  page  201. 

'  Fremont  had  long  before  been  called  The  Paihjlnder^  because  of  his  wondorftil  explorations  among  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  The  blade  of  the  sword  now  presented  to  him  was  made  at  Solingen,  on  tho  Ehinc.  The 
scabbard  was  of  silver,  Mith  a  design  near  its  upper  part,  four  Inches  in  length.^  In  its  center  was  n  bust  uf 
Fremont  sculptured  out  of  gold,  in  high  relief,  with  a  rich  border  of  diamonds,  and  on  each  side  a  6cnlptnre<l 
figure  of  fkmc.  In  the  rear  of  the  hilt  was  a  hollow,  arch<>d  at  the  top  ^o  as  to  f«»rm  a  canopy  f«ir  a  figure  of 
America,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  appropriate  surroundings,  was  a  medallion  of  blue  enamel,  bearing 
the  initials  J.  C.  P.  in  diamonds.    The  cost  of  tho  sword  was  $1,000. 


*  "  Th«  oflBcUl  rvcogniUoii  **  referred  to  by  5In.  Fremont  ia  indicatod  in  tbc  followtog  «l«ctrofp«pha : — 

St.  Lmris,  Minursi,  Norcxnbcr  II,  I3S1. 
M^-Gen.  Gboroc  B.  McClcllax,  CommandlnK-in-Cbicf,  WMhlngton,  D.  C.:— 

I  woald  regard  it  as  an  act  of  personal  conrt«ijr  and  kindness  to  me,  if  yo^i  will  order  mv  Bodv-Oiiard  to  remain  with  me,  sabject  In  bo 
orders  In  this  department  bat  my  own.     It  is  composed  of  educated  and  ln:ellip>ot  young  men,  to  whom  the  roootry  and  I  owe  more  than 

the  Dsaal  consideration  accorded  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 

J.  C.  Fmwxt,  Jiaf.Gtm.  U.S.  A. 

HKADQuacTKSS  or  ths  Army,  Wamhikotok,  Nor.  11,  IMl. 
M^-Gen.  J.  C.  Frkmont  :— 

Before  receirinr  roar  dispatrh,  T  had  (riven  Instrnctions  that  the  cavalry  corps,  known  as  yonr  Dody-Guard,  should  he  fitH«>rwlse  die- 
posed  of.    CMBcial  inCnrmatioQ  had  reached  thla  city  that  members  of  that  body  had  at  Sprin^eld  expressed  seoUments  reoderfaf  (Itcir 
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that  region  who  h&d  received  Fremont  aa  a  liberator,  dared  not  remain,  for 
they  expected,  what  really  happened,  that  General  Price  would  follow  ap 
the  receding  army,  and  they  would  be  made  to  Buffer  for  their  loyalty. 
Price  did  follow,  with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  in  three  columns; 
and  all  South-western  Missouri  below  the  Osage  was  soon  delivered  into  the 
power  of  the  Confederates. 

When  at  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  hia  commaud,  Fremont  sunt  an 
order  to  General  Grant  at  Cairo,  directing  him  to  make  some  co-operating 
movements.     That  officer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  taken  possession  of 
Paducah,  in  Kentucky,*  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  that  State  by 
General  Polk.     He  had  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  position  by     '^^l*" 
casting  up  fortifications  there ;  and  by  order  of  General  Fremont, 

e  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the 


town.'  He  also  seized  and  occupied  Smithland,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  thus  closed  two  important  gateways  of  supply  for  the 
Confederates  in  the  interior  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  Ohio. 

When  Fremont's  order  for  co-operation  readied  Grant,  and  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  a  dispatch,'  saying,  "Jeff.  Thompson  is  at  Indian 
Ford  of  the  St  Fran9oia  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  Green- 
ville, with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  Colonel  Carlin  has  started 
with  a  force  from  Pilot  Knob;  send  a  force  from  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Bird's  Point,  to  assist  Carlin  in  driving  Thompson  into  Arkansas,"  he  was 
ready  to  move  quickly  and  effectively.     Grant  had  already  sent  Colonel 


'   A  iwllhun  brIllKi'  la  s  [lorUblu  ttrucllirc  mulo  Id  gml  on  tunl-ihnpFil  buci)-&  anil 

nt-4  by  II.  >.n>i7  on  lu 

much  te  Ibe  pUrput*  of  irming  dura  where  bridges  maj  blVB  been  dMlnijod.  or 

aoulu  of  irllndcn  pctked  at  «(h  end,  to  as  to  uK-r  very  JilUs  re.t»t»iiM  lo  ■  cnmnL 

M■^  itreiiglj  biMwl  to. 

CMhrr.  ind  olhinHw  UDDeeud  by  Inrttln-work  plimt«l  otm.  It  wu  opabla  of  beMing 

tbo  buTtsHonliiuisa 
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Oglesby  to  Commerce  and  Sikeston,  to  pursue  Thompson  in  conjunction  with 
Bome  troops  from  Ironton,  and  had  been  informed  that  Polk  was  sending 
rc-enfbrcements  to  Price  from  Columbus.  In  this  situation  of  affiiirs,  he 
determined  to  threaten  Columbus  by  attacking  Belmont,  a  little  village  and 
landing-place  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite,  and  break  up  the  connection 
between  Polk  and  Price.    Oglesby's  force  was  deflected  toward  New  Madrid, 

and  Colonel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
of  Dlinois,  was  sent  from 
Cairo  to  re-enforce  him.  The 
luorement  on  Belmont  would 
keep  Polk  from  interfering 
with  Grant's  troops  in  pursuit 
of  Thompson. 

General  Charles  F.  Smith, 
a  soldier  of  rare  qualities,  was 
now  in  command  at  Paducah. 
Grant  requested  him  to  make 
a  demonstration  toward  Co- 
lumbus, to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  a  force  down  the 
Kentucky  shore  to  Ellicott^s 
Mills,  about  twelve  miles 
above  Columbus.  When  these  deceptive  movements  were  put  in 
i8«.  operation,  Grant  went  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,*  with 
about  three  thousand  troops,  mostly  Illinois  Volunteers,*  in  four 
steam  transports,  convoyed  by  the  wooden  gunboats  7)/ltr  and  Lexington^ 
commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble.  They  lay  at 
Island  No.  1 ,  eleven  miles  above  Columbus,  that  night.  There  Grant  received 
information  that  Polk  was  sending  troops  across  to  Belmont,  to  cut  off  Colo- 
nel Oglesby.  At  dawn  the  next  morning,  he  pressed  forward  and  landed 
his  forces  at  Hunter's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  shore,  three  miles  above  Bel- 
mont, where  a  battalion  was  left  to  guard  the  transports  from  an  attack  by 
land,  whilst  the  remainder  pushed  on  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  two  miles 
from  the  village.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gunboats  had  moved  down  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks,  a  short  distance 
above  Columbus,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  where  twenty  heavy  guns  were  planted.  Colonel  Fouke  took  command 
of  the  center  of  the  attacking  column.  Colonel  Buford  of  the  right,  and  Colonel 
Logan  of  the  lefl.  Polk  was  surprised.  He  was  looking  for  an  attack  only  in  the 
rear,  for  General  Smith  was  threatening  him  at  Mayfield.  He  at  once  sent  over 
three  regiments,  under  General  Pillow,  to  re-enforce  the  regiments  of  Russell 
and  Tappen  (the  former  acting  as  brigade  commander),  then  holding  Belmont. 


rUElJ>  OW  orCRATIOXS  AQAISrST  BBLMOXT. 


*  These  consisted  of  a  part  of  General  John  A.  McClornand^s  Brigade,  composed  of  the  Twenty -seventh, 
Thirtieth^and  Thirty-first  Illinois,  commandvHl  respectively  by  Colonels  N.  B.  Boford,  Philip  B.  Fonke,  and 
John  A.  Logan ;  and  a  company  of  cavalry  led  by  Captain  J  J.  Dollins.  To  these  were  added  another  company 
of  cavalry  under  Lientenant  J.  R.  Catlin,  and  Captain  Exra  Taylor's  Chicago  Light  Artillery  of  six  pieces  amd 
114  men,  all  Illinois  VolonteerSb  Also  the  Twenty -second  Illinois,  Colonel  II.  Dougherty,  and  the  B«Tentk 
Iowa,  Colonel  LAoman. 
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Grant  moved  forward,  with  Dollins'  cavalry  scouring  the  woods  to  the 
right,  and,  deploying  his  whole  force  as  skirmishers,  he  fought  from,  tree  to 
tree,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was  protected 

by  a    strong   abati»    of    slashed   . 

trees.'     Behind  these,    opposing 

Grant's  left,  lay  the  Thirteenth 

Arkansas  and  Ninth  Tennessee, 

and  opposite  his  left  was  a  bat 

t«ry  of  seven  guns,  commanded 

by     Colonel     Beltzhoover,    and 

Colonel  Wright's  Tennessee  rogi 

ment.     Agaiqst  these  the  Xation 

alschai^ed  over  the  fallen  timber, 

captured  the  battery,  and  dro\e 

the  Confedcmtcs  back  across  the 

low  level  ground  to  the  ruer, 

and  some  of  them  to  their  boats 

In    this  movement  Pillow's  line 

was  broken  into  a  confnscd  mais 

of  men.     The  powder  of  the  Con 

federates  was  nearly  exhausted 

The  victory  was  complete;  but 

the  ground  being  commanded  b\ 

the  heavy  guns  on  the  blafls  at 

and  near  Columbus,  it  was  u«  b«ttle  ot  mlmo't 

tenable.     The  victors  gave  three  chetrs  for  the  Union,  set  fire  to  the  Confed 

erate  camp  (having  no  wagons,  m  which  to  carry  away  property)   and  fell 

back  with  captured  men,  horses    and  artilltn    toward  their  landing;  place 

in  the  morning. 

Polk  determined  not  to  allow  Grant  to  escape  with  hia  victory  an<l  iKioty. 
He  opened  upon  htm  with  some  of  his  heaviest  guns,  and  sent  General  Cheat- 
ham with  three  regiments  to  cross  the  river  above,  and  land  between  Grant 
and  his  flotilla.  At  the  same  time  the  chief  crossed,  at  the  head  of  two 
regiments,  to  aid  Pillow  in  his  chase  of  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates 
now  were  not  less  than  five  thousand  strong,  and  pressing  hard.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  for  a  short  time.  Grant  pushed  on  in  good  order  toward 
his  landing-place,  ander  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks, 
tnming  once  to  punish  severely  some  of  Cheatham's  troops  on  his  flank,  and 
once  again  to  send  back  in  confusion  some  of  Kllow's  men,  under  Colonel 
Marks,  who  had  endeavored  to  cut  him  off  from  Ills  boats.  He  finally  reached 
his  landing-place,  and  embarked,  after  suffering  severely.  The  fight  had  been 
gallant  on  both  sides.*     The  gun-boats  had  performed  most  efficient  aerrice  in 


rd,  anil  pliMd  w\ib 
mtvL.  ciapling  b 


Uoff  and  tho  largflropu 
dTi  r<inariin  InmnehrJ 
mnoir  dtfflcuU  loptat- 

;■  bren  1b  ■]]  Iha  listtlH 
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engaging  the  Confederate  batteries,  protecting  the  transports,  and  covering 
the  re-embarkation.  Indeed,  to  Captains  Walke  and  Stemble,  who  managed 
their  craft  with  the  greatest  skill  and  efficiency,  the  country  was  mostly  in- 
debted for  the  salvation  of  that  little  army  from  destruction  or  capture.*  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  flotilla,  with  the  entire  force,  was  on  its  way 
back  to  Cairo,  carrying  away  two  of  Beltzhoover's  heavy  guns,  the  others 
having  been  recaptured.  Grant  had  lost  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men,* 
and  Polk  six  hundred  and  thirty-two.*  Cotemporaries  and  eye-witnesses  on 
both  sides  related  many  deeds  of  special  daring  by  individuals. 

The  repulse  of  Grant  did  not  relieve  the  Confederates  of  a  sense  of 
impending  great  danger,  for  intelligence  was  continually  reaching  Colum- 
bus of  the  increase  of  National  forces  on  the  Ohio  border.  General  Mansfield 
Lovell,  then  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  was  solicited  to  send  up  re-en- 
forcements ;  and  Governor  Pettus,  of  Mississippi,  and  Governor  Rector,  of 
Arkansas,  were  implored  for  aid.  But  these  men  perceived  the  peril  threat- 
ened by  the  land  and  water  campaign  commanded  by  Fremont,  which  events 
had  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it  fully  suspected  by  the  Confederates, 
and  they  dared  not  spare  a  man.  Lovell  answered  that  he  had  no  more  troops 
than  were  necessary  to  defend  New  Orleans,  whilst  both  Pettus  and  Rector 
considered  themselves  deficient  in  strength  for  the  expected  conflict.*  Gov- 
ernor Ilan-is,  of  Tennessee,  was  urged  to  increase  his  efforts  in 
'^ise/*'  raising  volunteers.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Pillow,"  saying :  "I 
congratulate  you  and  our  gallant  volunteers  upon  their  bloody 
but  brilliant  and  glorious  victory ;"  and  a  week  later  he  added,  '*'  I  am  or- 
ganizing, as  rapidly  as  possible,  thirty  thousand  volunteers  and  militia, 
armed  with  country  guns."  The  hope  thus  held  out  was  fallacious,  for  nearly 
all  the  troops  that  Harris  could  then  muster,  by  force  or  persuasion,  were  soon 
needed  in  the  interior  of  his  State,  in  keeping  in  check  the  Loyalists  of  East 


and  haying  had  his  horse  shot  three  times.  Grant's  horse  vras  also  sliot  under  him.  Colonel  Douf  hertj,  of  tbo 
Twentj-second  Illinois,  was  three  times  wounded,  and  flnnlly  taken  prisoDcr.  Major  McClurken,  of  the  Thir- 
tieth niinois,  and  Colonel  Laumnn,  of  the  Seventh  Iowa,  were  bndly  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel 
Wants,  of  the  Sevenlh  Iowa,  Captains  Brolaski  and  Marklo,  and  Lieutenant  Dougherty.  The  Twenty-second 
Illinoislost  23  killed  and  74  wounded;  and  the  Seventh  Iowa  had  26  killed  and  80  wounded,  including  nearly 
all  of  its  field  officers.  The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  25  baggase  wagons,  100  horses,  1,000  overcoats,  and 
1,000  blanketa.    One  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded  on  the  gunboats. 

Among  the  Confederates  killed  was  Colonel  John  V.  Wright,  of  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee,  nnd  M^Jor  But- 
ler, of  the  Eleventh  Louisiana.  Wright  was  a  Demi>cratic  Congressman,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Philip 
B.  Toake,  of  the  Illinois  Volunteers.  *'  When  they  pnrted  at  the  close  of  the  session  uf  1860-61  ,^  says  Mr.  Qreeley, 
{American  Cor^flict^  L  597),  Wright  said  to  his  friend, '  Phil,  I  expect  the  next  time  wo  meet  it  will  be  on  tho 
battle-fleld.*    Their  next  meeting  was  in  this  bloody  struggle.** 

1  After  the  transports  had  departed  fh)m  before  Columbus,  and  gone  some  distance  up  the  river,  followed  by 
the  gunboats,  ("aptain  Walke  was  informed  that  some  of  the  troops  had  been  left  behind.  Ho  returned  with  tho 
TV^tfT,  and  met  detached  parties  along  the  banks.  He  succeeded  in  rescuing  nearly  all  of  the  stra^lers  from 
capture. 

'  Eighty-five  killed,  801  wounded,  and  99  missing.  General  Pillow,  whose  performances  on  this  occasion 
were  tho  least  creditable,  with  his  usual  bombast  and  exa^eratlons,  spoke  in  his  report  of  his  ''small  Spartan 
army**  withstanding  the  constant  fire  of  three  times  their  number  for  four  hours.— Pollard's  Firtt  Year  of  tlto 
ITrir,  208. 

s  Official  reports  of  Grant  and  Polk,  and  their  subordinate  officers;  private  letter  of  General  Grant  ti»  his 
fltther,  Nov.  8th,  ISCl ;  Grant*s  Revised  Report,  June  2Gth,  1805;  Pollard's  First  Ytar  qf  ths  War,  Tho  latter 
gives  tho  Confederate  loss  as  it  is  above  recorded.  M3.  Reports  of  Acting  Brigadier-General  R.  M.  Russell, 
Nov.  9,  and  of  Colonels  E.  Ricketta,  Jr.,  and  T.  H.  Bell,  Nov.  11,  1861. 

*  A  little  latvr,  Governor  Pettus  changed  his  views,  and,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature, 
he  suggested  to  that  body  the  propriety  of  sending  such  troops  as  could  "be  immediately  raised  and  armed,  to 
assist  in  tlie  defense  of  the  important  post  of  Columbus.  I  deem  the  safety  of  oar  position  and  forces  at  Colum- 
bus as  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  State,**  he  said,  **as  to  claim  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  all  the 
State  authorities.'* 
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Tennessee ;  in  aiding  Zollicoifer  in  his  invasion  of  Southeastern  Kentucky, 
already  alluded  to ;'  and  in  supporting  Buckner  in  his  treasonable  operations 
in  his  native  State.  Zollicoffer  had  advanced  to  Barboursville,  the  capital 
of  Knox  County,  so  early  as  the  1 9th  of  September,  where  he  dispersed  an 
armed  band  of  Kentucky  Unionists,  and  captured  their  camp.  He  pro- 
claimed peace  and  security  in  person  and  property  for  all  Kentuckians,  ex- 
cepting those  who  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  Union ;  but  his  soldiers 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  were  mercilessly 
plundered  by  theuL 

Zollicoffer's  invasion  aroused  the  Unionists  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
they  flew  to  arms.  A  large  number  of  them  were  mustering  and  organizing 
ander  Colonel  Garrard,  a  plain,  earnest,  and  loyal  Kentuckian,  at  a  point 
among  the  Rock  Castle  Hills  known  as  Camp  Wild  Cat.  It  was  in  a  most 
picturesque  region  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Cumberland  Gap  toward  the  rich  "  blue-grass  region "  of 
Kentucky.  Upon  this  camp  Zollicoffer  advanced  on  the  18th  of  October, 
with  seven  regiments  and  a  light  battery.  When  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach was  received.  Colonel  Garrard  had  only  about  six  hundred  effective 
men  to  oppose  him.  Others  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  successful  re- 
sistance were  too  remote  to  be  available,  for  the  invader  moved  swiftly, 
swooping  down  from  the  mountains  like  an  eagle  on  its  prey. 
Yet  when  he  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,*  he  found  at  ^^^^'' 
Camp  Wild  Cat,  besides  Garrard's  three  regiments,  a  part  of 
Colonel  Cobum's  Thirty-third  Indiana,  and  Colonel  Connell's  Seven- 
teenth Ohio  regiments,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Kentucky  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Woolford,  ready  to  resist  hinL  With  the  latter  came  General 
Schoepf,  an  officer  of  foreign  birth  and  military  education,  who  assumed  the 
chief  command. 

The  position  of  the  Unionists  was  strong.  Zollicoffer  with  his  Tennes- 
Heans  and  a  body  of  Mississippi  "  Tigers "  boldly  attacked  them,  and  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  first  attack  was  in  the  morning,  the  second  in  the  after- 
noon. The  latter  was  final.  The  contests  had  been  very  shaqi,  and  the 
latter  was  decisive.  The  camp-fires  of  Zollicoffer's  invaders  were  seen  that 
evening  in  a  sweet  little  valley  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  battle- 
ground. Promptly  and  efficiently  had  Garrard's  call  for  help  been  responded 
to,  for  toward  the  close  of  the  second  attack  a  portion  of  Colonel  Stead  man's 
Fourteenth  Ohio  also  came  upon  the  field  to  aid  the  Kentuckians,  Indianians, 
and  Ohioians  already  there ;  and  when  the  invaders  had  withdrawn,  others 
were  seen  dragging  cannon  wearily  up  the  hill  for  the  defense  of  Camp  Wild 
Cat. 

A  little  later  a  trial  of  strategy  and  skill  occurred  in  the  most  eastern 


>  Zollicoffer,  like  Polk,  made  neoeMitj  tho  pretext  for  scorning  the  neutmlitj  of  Kentucky.  On  the  14th 
of  Septeoaber  he  telegraphed  to  Qovernor  Magoffin,  infunning  him  of  his  occupation  of  three  mountain  ranges 
in  Kentucky,  because  it  was  orident  that  the  Unionists  in  Eastern  Kentucky  were  about  to  invade  East  Ten- 
neawA  to  destroy  the  great  railway  and  its  bridges.  He  said,  apologetically,  that  he  had  delayed  that  **  pre- 
cautionary movement,^  until  it  was  evident  that*' the  despotic  Oovemmcnt  at  Washington^  had  determined 
to  subjagnta  flrat  Kentucky  and  then  Tennessee,  whom  he  regarded  as  twin  sisters.  With  the  old  plea  of  the 
onrighteoos,  that  ^  the  end  Justifies  the  means,^  he  declared  that  he  felt  a  "*  religious  respect  for  Kentucky's 
neacrallty,**  and  would  continue  to  feel  it,  so  long  as  the  safety  of  tho  Confederate  cause  would  permit.  He 
Issued  an  order  at  the  same  time,  setting  forth  that  he  entcreil  Kentucky  to  defend  **  the  soil  of  a  sister  State 
against  an  invading  foe.^* 
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portion  of  Kentucky,  between  ubout  tlireti  thou«and  loyaliBts,  under  General 
William  Nekon,  and  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  insurgents,  under  Colonel 
John  S.  Williams,  The  latter  were 
at  I^keton,  the  capital  of  Pike 
County,  and  were  marched  against 
by  General  Xelson's  force  from  Pres- 
tonburg,  on  the  Big  Sandy 
''"isoi''^'  I^'^'t''"-  f^*^  s^n'''  Colonel 
Sill,  with  nearly  one-half 
of  that  force,'  to  march  by  way  of 
John's  Creek  to  gain  the  rear  of  Wil- 
,  liams  at  Piketon,  whilst  with  the  re- 
indcr  he  should  move  forward  and 
'  attack  his  front,  so  bringing  him  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  compelling  him 
BTin-ender,  Some  one,  counting 
positively  on  success,  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  this  result  had  been 
accomplished,  and  that  a  thousand  prisoners  had  surrendered.  The  whole 
country  was  thrilled  by  the  good  news,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  way  was  about 
to  be  opened  for  the  relief  and  the  arming  of  the  sufferins  loyalists  in  East 
Tennessee, 

Truth  soon  told  a  different  story.  Kelson  had  moved  on  the  9th  with  hia 
main  column'  directly  toward  Pikcvillc,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  a  bat- 
talion of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Colonel  C.  A.  Marshall,  in  advancu. 
They  met  picket-guards  eight  miles  from  that  village.  The  road  now  lay  along 
a  narrow  shelf  cut  in  a  high  mountain  side,  ending  in  a  steep  ridge  at  Ivy 
Creek,  which  bent  around  it.  There  lay  the  Confederates  in  ambush,  and 
did  not  fire  until  Marshall's  battalion  was  close  upon  them.  Then  a  volley 
was  poured  upon  his  men,  and  a  «harp  skirmish  ensued.  Confederates  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  joined  in  the  attack;  but, after  a  contest  of  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half,  all  the  insui^ents  fled,  leaving  thirty  of  their  comrades 
dead  on  the  field.  How  much  greater  was  their  loss  was  not  ascertained. 
Nelson's  loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-fonr  wounded.  Ho  did  not  pursue 
far,  and,  us  he  had  no  cavalry,  Williams  escaped.  The  latter  was  too  watch- 
ful and  (liRcreet  to  be  caught  in  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  Xelson.  Seeing  his 
danger,  he  fled  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying 
with  him  a  lat^e  amount  of  cattle  and  other  spoils. 

General  Nelson  entered  Kkeville  on  the  10th,  where  he  fonnd  Colonel 
Sill  and  his  ilhision,  who,  after  fighting  on  the  way,  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening,  and  given  Williams's  troops  a  few  shot  and  shell  when  they  departed. 
On  the  same  day  Nelson  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  his  troops,  in  an  order 
issued  fi^om  "Camp  Hopeless  Chase,"  that  "In  a  campaign  of  twenty  days. 
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you  have  driven  the  rebeU  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  repose  to  tbat 
portion  of  the  State."  He  alluded  to  their  privations,  and  then  said  :  "  For 
your  constancy  and  courage,  I  thank  you,  and,  with  the  qualities  which  you 
have  shown  that  you  possesn,  I  e.xpect  great  things  from  you  in  the  future." 

The  Eaat  Tennessee  patriots  were  compelled  to  wait  and  suftbr  longer. 
Bright  hopes  had  be^n  excited  among  them  by  the  repulse  of  Zollieoffer  at 
Camp  Wild-Cat ;  and  many  from  the  great  valley  between  the  Allcghenj 
aud  Cumberland  ranges,  had  made  their  way  to  the  camps  of  the  Unionists 
in  Kentucky,  fully  persuaded  that  they  would  soon  return  with  a  victorious 
host  as  liberators  of  Kast  Tennessee.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  not  Gen- 
eral Sohoopf  been  deceived  by  false  reports  concerning  the  strengtli  of  the 
insurgents  at  the  mountain  gaps,  and  the  movements  of  others  who  were 
occupying  Bowling  Green,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  under  General  Buck- 
ner,  and  who  at  that  time  were  too  weak  to  make  any  aggressions.  Startled 
by  a  report  that  a  large  force  from  Bowling  Green  was  itnrching  to  strike 
hia  flank,  Schoepf  fell  back  hastily  toward  the  Ohio,  making  two  days'  forced 
marches,  and  leaving  behind  him  and  along  tiie  road  ample  evidence  of  a 
precipitate  and  rather  disastrous  flight.  Not  a  platoon  of  soldiers  had  gone 
out  from  Bnckner's  camp  in  that  direction.  Tliat  retrograde  movement  of 
Schoepf  extinguished  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  in  the  hearts  of  the  East 
TennesseaDS. 

Now,  at  the  middle  of  November,  the  Confederates  had  obtained  a  firm 
fimthold  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River ;  also  a  greater  portion 
of  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  Kivcr.  At  the  same  time  the  National 
authorities  were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  drive  them  southward. 
At  this  interesting  point,  let  us  leave  the  consideration  of  events  westward 
ofthe  Alleghenies  for  a  time,  and  glance  at  stirring  scenes  eastward  of  that 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  sea-coast. 


CONFEDERATE  TBOOPS  IN   WESTEBN  VIRGINIA, 


CHAPTER     lY. 

UILITART  OFESATIOHB  IK  WBETEBH  TIGOIHIA,  ADD  OK  TBE  BEA^COAST 

\  the  autumn  of  18Q1,  the  Confederates  made  a 
ere  struggle  for  the  possessioa  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  hoped,  by  the  employment  of  other 
commandei-s  tlian  thoHC  who  had  failed  there,  to 
'  recover  all  that  had  been  lost  in  the  summer  l>y  the 
dispersion  of  Garnett's  forces  at  Carricksford,'  and 
the  pushing  of  the  incompetent  Wise  out  of  the 
Kanawlia  Valley,  as  we  have  observed.'  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  sent  with  re-enforcements  to 
take  command  of  the  troops  left  by  Garnett  and  Pegram  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, lie  made  his  head-quarters  at  Huntersville,  in  Pocahontas  County. 
His  entire  force,  early  in  August,  numbered  full  sixteen  thousand  men.  He 
placed  a  strong  guard  on  Buffalo  Mountain,  at  the  crossing  of  tlie  Staunton 
turnpike,  and  e.\tended  his  line  northward  fi-om  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Green- 
brier Coimly.  General  Floyd,  the  late  Secretary  of  War,'  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  taken  chief  command  of  his  own  and  Wise's  troops,  in  the  region  of 
the  Gaulcy  River.*  With  these  two  annies  aethig  sJmultaneouGly,  it  wax 
intended  to  expel  the  National  troops  fi'om  Western  Vii^inia,  aud  menace 
Ohio.  Floyd  was  to  sweep  down  the  Kanawha  Valley,  aud  drive  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  beyond  the  border,  while  Lee  should  scatter  the  Union  army, 
nnder  General  Rosccrans  (McClellan's  successor),'  in  Northern  Virginia, 
and,  planting  the   Confederate  flag  at  Wheeling,  threaten  Westeni  Penn- 

Floyd  took  a  strong  position  between  Cox  and  Roseerans,  at  Camifex 
Ferry,*  on  the  Gauley  River,  juat  below  Meadow  Creek,  and  eight  miles  from 
Summersvillc,  the  capital  of  Nicholas  County.  He  left  Wise  with  his  force, 
called  "Wise's  Legion,"  at  Pickett's  Mills,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement  from 
Ilawksnest,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gauley,  near  which,  on 
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the  New  River,  Cox'b  main  foixie  was  then  stationed.     Floyd  had  just  settled 
his  command  at  Camifex  Ferry,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  some 
Kational  troops  were  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Summcrsville,  north 
of  him.     These  were  the  Seventh  Ohio,  under  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler,  who,  as 
a  fur-trader,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  reirion.     Floyd  had 
been  placed  in  a  perilous  position  in  passing  over  the  Gauley,  by  the  cap- 
niung  of  a  ferry-boat.     Ills  command  was  severed  ;  most  of  his  cavalry  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery  being  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  whilst  his  in- 
(antrj-  and  a  small  portion  of  his  cavalry  were  on  the  opposite  shore.     Tyler 
had  information  of  this  aifair,  and  hoped  to  strike  Floyd  before  he  could  re- 
unite his  troops.     But  he  was  a  little  too  late,     lie  was  encamped  at  Cross 
Lanes,  not  far  from  Snmmcravillc,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August,  and,  while  at  brealcfast  tlio  next  morning,*  his  command     '  *?f:  ^ 
was  surprised  by  a  force  of  Virginians   sent  out  stealthily  by 
Floyd,  severely  handled,  and  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men, 

GenemI  Rosecrans,  soon  after  this  defeat  of  Tyler,  marched  to  the  aid 
of  Cox  against  Floyd.  lie  issued  a  stirring  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Western  Vii^ini;*,  and  promised  them  ample  protection.  General 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  from  Charleston  to  the  site 
of  Gauley  bridge,  which  Wise,  in  his  hasty  flight,  had  burnt ;  and,  at  the 
junction  of  New  River  with  the  Gauley,'  he  had  reported  to  Governor  Pier- 
pont,  on  the  20ih  of  July,  that  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  "  free  from  the 
Secession  troops,"  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  denouncing  Wise  "  for  his 
vandalism."  He  had  moved  up  the  Kanawha,  by  land  and  water,  having 
under  his  control  a  number  of  steamboats.  His  whole  force  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, for  masked  batteries  were 
dreaded.     His  scouting  parties  were 

Very    active.     One    of    these,    under 

Colonel    Guthrie,    composed    of    the 

First    Kentucky    cavalry,    routed    a 

Confederate     troop     at     Cissonville. 

Others  were  driven  from  their  camps, 

and  as  Cox  moved  steadily  onward, 

AVise,  as  we  have  obsen'od,  becoming 

nlanned,*  abandoned    his   strong    in- 

trenclimentfl  at    Charleston,  and  fled 

up  the  river,  burning  the  bridges  over 

the  streams   in  his  rear.     When  ap- 

jiroaching  the  abandoned  town,  Cox 

captured  a  Confederate  steamer,  and 

on  the  25th  of  July  he  entered  the  J«ipn  j.  bitsot.i* 

village,  just  after  the  Confederate  roar-guard  had  left.  He  found  the  fine 
suspension  l>ridge  over  the  Elk  River  in  ruins,  and  W^ise  beyond  his  reach  ; 
so  he  fortified  his  (Msition  there,  and,  with  some  of  his  troops,  followed  his 
fugitiic  foe  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  New  and  Gauley  Rivers,  and  took 
position,  as  we  have  observed,  in  the  region  between  tliem. 

'Nfif  RlTrrrlHSSmnng  theipnnortlie  Blue  Rldgr.1aNnrthCualliiii.aiu1,DnlllnK  wllh  Ihr  Oiinlcf.Birm* 
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General  ICosecrans  bad  organized  a  etrong  coIuiqd  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
men  at  Clarksburg,  on  tbe  Baltimore  and  Obio  Railway ;  and  early  in  Sep- 
tember be  marcbed  southward,  with  several  of  bis  best  Western  regiments, 
to  attack  Floyd,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
force  under  General  Reynolds,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Cheat  MouDtain 
division,  to  watch  and  oppose  Lee.  He  soon  ascertained  tliat  Floyd  was  at 
or  near  Camifex  Ferry,  and  he  pushed  forward  in  that  direction,  through 
Lewis,  Braxton,  and  Kicholas  Counties,  by  way  of  Weston,  Jiieksonville,  and 
Braxton  Court  House,  to  Summersville.     His  route  lay  along  some  of  tbe 

wildest  of  the  mountain  roads,  over  the 

western  ttpurs  of  tbe  AUeghcnies,  and 
among  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Western  Virginia.  Sometimes 
his  troops  tbriddcd  deep  and  gloomy 
ravines,  and  narrow  defiles,  and  then 
I  climbed  the  steepest  hillsides ;  at  times 
along  slipper}-  winding  paths,  among 
lieetling  crags,  catching  here  and  there, 
at  some  sharp  angle,  glimpses  of  dbtaot 
mountain  groups,  and  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  com.'  EspeoiuUy  rugged 
was  the  Gauley  mountain  range,  over 
which  the  army  climbed,  after  leaving 
I  Suttonsville,  on  the  Elk,  and  the  valley 
I    of  its  tributary,  the  Big  Birch  Creek. 

Rosecrans  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  at  noon,  on  the  flth," 
'  '''  ■      *   when  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  lofty  wooded  ranges  met  the  eye.     On 
that  height,  near  Muddlethy  Bottom,  they 
began  to  feel  the  foe.    He  had  an  ad- 
vanced camp  in  the  vicinity,  anil  there 
picket-firing  commenced.     Union  cavalry 
dashed    forward,    and    Floyd's   vedettes 
were  soon  seen  scampering  toward  Sum- 
mersville,   with    information   of    the   ap- 
proach   of    the    National    troops.      The 
latter  passed    through    that    town    with 
General  Bcnham's  brigade  in  the  advance, 
on  the  morning  of  tbe  lOtb,  a  few  hours 
fter  tbe  Tliirty-sixtb  Virginia  had  left  it  and  fled  to  Floyd's  intrencbments 
t  the  Ferry. 

The  little  army  moved  cautiously  forward  from  Summersville,  properly 


un.ler  con^Oenilinii,  when  IhoM 
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fearing  an  ambuscade.     The  Tenth  Ohio,  under  Colonel  Lytle,  led  the  wAy  • 

and,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  vanguard  came  in  eight  of 

Floyil'a  works,  a  mile  distant,  be- 
yond a  deep  wooded  valley.     These 

occupied    a   bald    eminence   on   the 

north    side    of   the   Gauley    River, 

which  here  swept  in  a  curve,  so  that 

each   flank   of  the    Confederate    in- 

Irenchments  rested  on  the  Btream. 

Over   that  emiiience,    and   through 

these  works,  passed  the  road  to  Car- 

nifex  Ferry,  a  passage  of  the  riixT 

just    below   Meadow  Creek,  and    a. 

battery  of  twelve  guns  was  so  placed 

upon  the  lull  as  lo  sweep  this  road 

back  for  full  a  mile,  in  the  fjice  of 

Rosccrans'  approach. 

Placing  his  entire  force  jn  proper  g„„  ,  BmoAM. 

order  for  conflict,  the  commander  or- 
dered rtenham  to  advance  with  his  brigade  and  make  a  reconnoissance,  in  force. 

That  biiga<le  was  composed  of  thn-e  Ohio  regiments  and  two  batteries.'    The 

order  was  promptly  obeyed.    The  Tenth  Ohio  still  led,  and  .it  half-past  three 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Lytle's  skirmishers  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
an  open  field  of  com,  they  found  themselves  near  some  of  the  Confederate 
works.  Slusket  firing  immediately  commenced,  first  lightly,  but  soon  it  was  a 
perfect  Btorm  of  lead  from  the  entire  Confederate  front.  The  remainder  of  the 
Tegiment  was  onlcre<l  forward  to  the  aid  of  the  skirmishcrfi,  and  the  colors 
were  placed  in  front,  with  the  intentioii  of  attacking  the  main  Confederate  bat- 
tery. This  drew  upon  them  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  foe.  The  storm  was 
ao  heavy  that  the  line  recoiled  and  broke,  but  it  was  soon  rallied,  and  the 
liatteries  of  Schneider  and  MeMullen  were  ordere<l  up  to  the  support  of  the 
nnutten  regiment. 

Benham  was  now  satisfied  that  Floyd's  weakest  point  was  on  his  right 
"wing,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  him  there.  lie  oi'dered  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Ohio  to  advance,  pass  the  deep  valley  on  his  left,  and  nrider  cover 
of  the  woods  make  the  attack.  While  this  movement  was  in  progress. 
Colonel  Lytic  dashed  up  the  hill  with  his  regiment,  to  assail  the  intrench- 
ments  in  the  center.  He  was  so  wannly  received  that  he  was  compelled  to 
direct  his  men  to  seek  shelter  from  (he  storm.  He  had  received  a  severe 
vound  in  his  leg,  and  liis  horse  was  fatally  shot.     He  took  refuge  in  a 

deserted  house  between  the  two  fires,  and  lay  there  until  the  conflict  ceased. 

His  regiment,  discouraged  at  the  loss  of  their  Colonel,  Wcame  somewhat 

scattered  in  the  woods,  but  kept  up  an  iiicessant  firing. 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  mean  time,  had  opened  upon  Floyd's  right,  and 

Colonel  Lowe  with  the  Twelfth  t)hio  was  led  by  Adjutant-General  Hartsufl' 

into  the  woods,  in  a  position  to  woi-k  his  way  up  under  cover  and  form  on 
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Smith's  right,  so  as  to  threaten  more  positively  the  extreme  right  flank  of 
the  Confederates,  Lowe  was  pushing  rapidly  forward,  when  he  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  musket-ball  that  pierced  his  forehead  and  entered  bis  brain. 
Hartsutf  hurried  McMullcn's  i>attery  into  a  position  to  play  efiectively  on 
the  princip.ll  redoubt,  whilst  Schneider's  on  the  right  of  the  road  completely 
commanded  the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works.  Two  of  Floyd's  guns 
were  soon  silenced,  and  the  fire  of  the  others  became  weaker. 

In  the  mean  lime  Rosecrans  was  busy  oil  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  iu  forming  Colonel  Robert  L.  McCook's 
Brigade— tjie  Third,  Ninth  (his  own  regiment),  and  Twenty-eighth  Ohio — 
for  co-operation  in  the  movement,  with  Sc.-immon's  Brigade  a  little  in  the 
rear  as  a  reserve.  McCook's  Regiment  was  composed  mostly  of  Germans, 
and  these  were  to  load  the  column.  When  they  were  ready  for  an  advance, 
Adjutant-General  Hartsufl'waa  sent  to  bring  the  brigade  forward.  McCook, 
lo  had  been  restive  in  inac- 
I  tivity  while  the  battle  had 
I  been  raging  for  nearly  an 
,  liQur,  now  glowed  with  de- 
I  light.  Ho  was  acting  as 
brigadier,  and  was  eager  for 
I  usefulness  and  renown.  He 
'  dashed  up  and  down  his  line 
like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  officers 
by  his  citizen's  dress  and 
slouched  hat.  He  told  his 
n  what  was  to  be  done, 
I  and  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  ready  to  do  it.  He  was 
■"'  answered     by     cheers     that 

smothered  the  roar  of  battle  on  the  left.  Then  standing  high  in  his 
stirrups,  and  snatching  his  hat  from  his  head,  he  waved  it  in  the  air,  and 
shouted,  "  Forward,  my  bully  Dutch !  We  will  go  over  the  intrenchments 
if  every  man  dies  on  the  other  side  !"  Another  volley  of  cheers  broke  from 
the  column  as  it  moved  forward  at  the  double  quick  to  storm  the  intrench- 
ments, with  the  calm  HartsnfF  at  their  head.  Down  into  the  densely  wooded 
ravine  they  plunged,  and  McCook's  Ninth  aiid  Colonel  Mohr's  Twenty- 
eighth  Ohio  were  already  feeling  the  severe  storm  from  the  intrenchments, 
and  fighting  bravely,  when  they  were  suddenly  checked  by  an  order  from 
Rosecrans  to  halt.  The  General  had  more  minutely  examined  the  plan 
(which  HartsnfF  had  submitted  and  begged  permission  to  carry  out)  for 
storming  the  works  in  front,  and  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  too  much  peril 
to  his  troops  involved  in  it,  he  countermanded  the  order  when  the  movement 
was  in  mid  career,  and  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Smith,  with  the  Thir- 
teenth Ohio,  was  at  the  point,  apparently,  of  successfully  carrying  the  works 
on  Floyd's  right.  The  troops  were  all  recalled  from  the  assault,  after  fight- 
ing between  three  and  four  hours. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  twilight  when  this  conflict,  km 
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OF  Cabmifex  Ferrt,  ceased.     Itosecmns  inteudcil  to  renew  it  in  tlic  mom- 
ing,  and  his  truops  lay  on  their  arma  all  night,  some  of  them  within  a  hun- 
ilreil  yards  of  the  intrenohmeiits.     When  day  dawned,'  Floyd, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  had  fled.     Terrified  by  [he     **^mi"' 
fury  of  the  assault  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  stolon  softly  away 
in  this  dark,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  aramnnition,  arms,  storea,  and  equipage 
behind.     lie  crossed  the  Gauley  over  a  hastily  constrnelcd  bridge  of  logs, 
which  he  broke  down  behind  him,  destroyed  the  ferry-boat,  and  hastened  to 
Dogwood  Gap,  and  thence  to  a  secure  spot  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewell 
Mountain,  near  Xew  Itiver,  tliirty  miles  distant  from  the  battle-field.     After 
resting  there  a  few  days,  he  pnsheil  on  to  Meadow  Itluff,  whilst  Wise,  who 
Iiad  refiised  to  semi  him  re-enforcements  at  the  Ferry,  anil  now  refused  to 
follow  him,'  strengthened  the  position  on  Rig  Sewell  Mountain,  and  r!»lled 
it  "  Camp  Defiance," 

The  Battle  of  Camifex  Ferry  was  regarded  as  a  decide<i  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  and  an  excellent  test  of  the<)uality  of  the  soldiers.  These  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  of  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  and  Schaumberg, 
of  Chicago,  were  all  from  Ohio.  They  went  into  the  battle  after  a  hard 
march  of  seventeen  miles,  not  more  than  four  thousand  strong,  and  fonght 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  behind  intrenchments,'  for  three  or  ibur  hours, 
losing  fifteen  killed,  and  seventy 
wounded.  The  Confederates  rc|X)rt- 
ed  their  loss  at  oue  killed  and  ten 
wounded.' 

The  expulsion  of  Floyd  from  Car- 
nifex  Ferry  was  soon  followed  by  a 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  General 
Reynolds,  of  the  National  army,  and 
those  of  Oeneral  Lee,  of  the  Confede- 
rate army,  at  important  jiosts  among 
the  mountains  farther  to  the  north- 
ward, lleynolds's  troops,  forming 
the  first  brigade  of  Kosccrans'a  Army  |  < 
wf  Occupation  in  Western  Virginia,  \ 
consisted  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Indiana  Itegi- 

1  Wlu  udM  not  rHonclls  hit  prfUs  uil  clutf.  Tbo  for 
irfaird  to  Mnd  re-enlb«BmeD11  to  Flujrii,  It  OirnLfel  F.iry.i 
llol  <h«  bllurc  to  Rci'lTD  thnn  wu  a  cipllil  rtiu-ili  fur  tali  < 
Hcnrdlnf  to  Pullniil,  tu  (>a>leiiTarliig  tD  nln  lunreli  I'iduBli 
he  OitlKl.  no  wu  qdlrfc  to  follow  Fl.ijrl  In  hli  rotreal  bi 
tf  iqiTt<  hr  a^oId  becuQO  Inaubonllutc.  nod^  as  ive  have  obw 
Sewell  MoaDUln.wl  nUbllabad  -  Cum;!  I>«n;in«  "  Iherr. 
I  a  irhleli  Ik  told  Ihrm  Ifaat  hlllierto  ho  bul  luvcr  ntnatod.  r 

hU  Am  Wftt  npoMtil  br  Flor'l  lo  bo  AMO.    n<j  <llil  nol  tnlli 
prepand  to  fl^hl  gnml  odd*,  front  aoA  rcir.  f*»r  ftitHrsalta  daja," 

»  Pollwd,  In  hl»  «r»<  yiai-tift\e  ITor,  page  145,  uyi:  -  The  force  of  Ocnonl  Fl.pyd'iwoimMiil  >vMl,T« 

'  Rejuwt  of  0»iicTiil  Bixecnni  to  AdJuUnt-Ofnernl  Tnwnwnd.  September  lllh;  of  General  Bonhnm  to 
G*Dont  Il»smni.ScptenitMr  ISth;  of  Colonels  Lftle  and  Snllh.  aorl  LlonteiMiit-CnlaDel  Wblte.  Sepiembet 
llth-IMIi  utdorOenenlFloritloUieCoiirMenu  '-Seaetur  of  War,"  Sq.tcniber  13(h ;  alK  umj  CDnr- 
•inndrim  of  tb*  Cincinnati  Oa*itlt  nd  Lyndiburj  (Vi.)  BtpiMtoan. 
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mcnts,  the  Third  and  Sixth  Ohio,  detachments  of  the  First  and  Second  Vir- 
ginia, Burdsall's  Oliio,  and  Bracken's  Indiana  cavalry,  and  Loomis's  Michigan 
Battery.  With  these  forces  he  held  the  roads  and  passes  of  the  more  wes- 
terly ranges  of  the  great  Allegheny  chain,  from  Webster,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gauley,  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Greenbrier  Mountains.  His  head-quarters,  at  the  time  of  Rosecrans's  move- 
ment from  Clarksburg,  were  at  Cheat  Mountaui  Pass  (Crouch's),  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  goes  the  highway  from  Iluttons- 
ville  to  Staunton.  There  he  had  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Colonel  Sullivan, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  small  cavalry  force.  These  were  disposed 
along  the  approaches  to  the  Pass,  to  guard  agauist  surprise.  On  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  Cheat,  as  we  have  observed,  General  McClellan  had  left  Colonel 
Kimball  with  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  as  an  outpost,'  which  that  officer  had 
strengthened,  and  where  he  now  had  the  aid  of  about  forty  cavalrymeiu 

General  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  this  time,  were  at  Iluntersville,  in  Poca- 
hontas County.  His  scouts  were  active  everywhere,  and  so  were  those  of 
Reynolds.  The  adventures  of  these  men  during  several  weeks  furnish 
material  for  the  wildest  romances.  The  opposing  parties  frequently  met, 
and  engaged  in  sharp  conflicts ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  sound 
of  the  desultory  firing  of  small-arms  was  not  heard  among  those  solitary 
hills.  Scouting  became  a  most  exciting  pleasure  to  many  who  were 
engaged  in  it ;  but  time  and  circumstances  soon  brought  about  more  sober 
work. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  movements  of  Lee's  scouts  on  the  mountains,  early 
in  September,  that  he  was  contemplating  an  expedition  against  some  of 
Reynolds's  important  posts,  for  the  puqjose  of  capturing  his  army  in  detail, 
or  of  breaking  through  and  severing  his  lines  of  communication,  and  marching 
to  the  Ohio ;  or,  possibly,  for  the  interception  of  Rosecrans  in  his  march 
toward  the  Gauley.  He  was  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  on  the 
day  after  Floyd's  retreat  from  Carnifex  Ferry,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
fnoving  against  the  post  on  the  Summit,  and  another  at  Elk  Water,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  mountain,  seven  miles  from  the  former  by  a  bridle-path 
over  the  hills,  and  eighteen  by  the  road.  His  object  was  to  secure  the  great 
Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  and  have  free  communication  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  at  Staunton.  For  this  purpose, he  marched  from  Pluntersville  on  the 
night  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,*  with  nine  thousand  men,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces  of  artillery.  He  had  succeeded,  with  great 
difficulty,  in  placing  his  troops  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
Summit,  Elk  Water,  and  the  Pass.  A  storm  was  sweeping  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  favored  the  expedition.  At  midnight  the  telegraph  wires  between 
Kimball,  at  the  Summit,  and  head-quarters,  were  cut,  and  all  communication 
ceased.  The  last  message  to  the  Colonel  from  General  Reynolds  was  one 
from  Elk  Water,  warning  him  of  impending  danger.  It  was  heeded,  and 
promptly  acted  upon.  The  bridle-path  between  the  Summit  and  Elk  Water 
was  immediately  picketed,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  horseman  was 
sent  down  the  mountain  i^-ith  dispatches  for  Reynolds.  He  met  some 
wagons  without  horses  or  men.    It  was  a  supply-train,  that  had  been  moving 

>  See  jnge  SM,  Tolnmc  L 
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up  under  the  escort  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  had  been  cut  off.  He 
hastened  back  with  the  news,  when  Colonel  Kimball,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana  and  twelve  dragoons,  hurrieed  to  the  spot,  near  which 
they  met  the  Confederates  in  force,  and  drove  them.  Kimball  then  detailed 
one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Higgins,  to  re-enforce  Captain  Coons,  who 
was  closely  invested  on  a  ridge  near  the  Pass.  They  fought  their  way 
down,  and  found  Coons  stubbornly  holding  his  position,  having  repelled 
every  assault.  In  a  short  time  the  Confederates  in  that  vicinity,  driven  at 
several  points  by  the  men  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana,  and 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  were  discomfited  and  dispersed,  and 
ia  their  ilijxht  cast  away  every  thinij  that  miijht  encumber  them.  So  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  National  works  on  the  Summit  was  foiled, 
and  another  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  which  appeared  on  and  near 
the  Cheat  River,  on  the  front  and  flank  of  Kimball's  position,  were  at  about 
this  time  routed  by  a  few  Indiana  and  Ohio  troops,  under  Captain  Foote,  of 
the  Fourteenth  Indiana.  The  Confederates  engaged  in  this  attempt  upon 
the  Summit  and  the  Pass  were  nearly  five  thousand  in  number,  and  were  led 
in  person  by  General  Anderson,  of  Tennessee.*  The  troops  that  opposed 
them  did  not  number  more  than  six  hundred. 

General  Reynolds,  who  had  hastened  around  to  Elk  Water,  was  ignorant 
of  these  important  movements  on  the  mountain.     lie  arrived 
there  toward  evenino:  *  and  found  a  larcre  force  of  Confederates,     '  ^?h}'" 

^  ,  p,  1861. 

under  General  Lee,  threatening  the  position.     They  were  kept  at 

a  respectful  distance  by  the  Parrot  guns  of  Loomis's  battery,  and  all  was 

silent  at  the  gathering  of  darkness  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.     Reynolds 

was  satisfied  that  Kimball  had  performed  all  that  could  be  done  in  defense 

of  his  post,  yet  he  was  determined  to  open  communication  with  him.     He 

ordered  Colonel  Sullivan  to  take  his  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  cut  his  way,  if 

necessary,  by  the  main  road ;  and  Colonels  Morrow  and  Moss  were  ordered 

to  do  the  same  by  the  bridle-path.     These  troops  left  at  three  o'clock  on  the 

morning  of  the  13th  ;*  the  former  from  the  Pass,  and  the  latter 

from   Elk  Water.     They  found   their  prescribed  work   already  *^ 

performed.     They  secured  the  provision  train,  and  reached  the  Summit  at 

ilawn.     At  the  same  time  Lee  advanced  in  heavy  force  upon  Elk  Water, 

with  the  apparent  intention  of  making  a  direct  attack.     Reynolds's  pickets 

Were  driven  in,  when  a   10-pounder  Parrot  gun  of  Loomis's  battery  was 

pushed  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  and  did  such  execution  that 

the  Confederates  withdrew.     In  that  position  both  armies  remained  until 

night,  when  Lee  withdrew  still  farther  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  on 

the  following  day  took  post  along  the  slopes  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains, 

about  ten  miles  from  Elk  Water.     He  attempted  a  flank  movement  on  the 

Cheat  Summit,  on  the  15th,  but  was  driven  away.     The  repulse  of  Anderson 

on  the  mountain  had  satisfied  Lee  that  his  grand  strategic  plan  for  severing 

and  destroying  Reynolds's  army,  and  pushing  on  to  the  Ohio,  had  failed. 

In  the  encounters  during  these  two  or  three  days,  the  Nationals  lost  ten 

>  General  Anderson^s  brigado  consisted  chiefly  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  troops,  with  some  Virginians. 
Tbo»e  empiojed  against  the  Summit  and  the  Pass  were  the  Twcnty-third,  Twenty-flflh,  Thirty -first,  and  Thirty- 
•oTenth  Virginia  Kegimenta,  a  Virginia  hattery  under  Colonels  TolUafero  and  Ileck,  and  the  First,  Seventh,  and 
Foartoeoth  Teiinefl«ee,  under  Colonel  Manly. 
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killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  sixty-four  prisoners.     The  Confederate  loss 
was  about  one  hundred  killed  *  and  wounded,  and  ninety  prisoners.* 

Lee,  having  failed  in  his  designs  against  Reynolds,  withdrew  from  the 
Cheat  Mountain  region  with  a  greater  part  of  his  force,  and  joined  Floyd  at 

Meadow  Bluff,  at  the  close  of  September.*     He  had  left  General 
*^s6i^     H.    R.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  on 

the  Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  Mountain,  and  a 
small  force  at  Iluntersville,  to  watch  Reynolds,  lie  now  proceeded  to  fortify 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountaui,  which  confronted  the  Nationals  on 
and  near  the  Gauley  River  and  Xew  River,  and  there,  as  the  senior  officer, 
he  concentrated  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  Floyd  and  Wise,  and  found 
himself  in  command  of  an  army  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  men.' 

Reynolds  now  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  he  moved  with  about  live  thousand  men  upon  Jackson's  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  Greenbrier,  near  a  noted  taveni,  called  "  Travelers'  Repose,"  on 
the  Staunton  pike.     His  forces,  composed  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 

Virginia  troops,  left  the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain  at  a  little  before 

midnight,*  for  "  an  armed  reconnoissance,"  as  he  termed  it.  They 
reached  the  front  of  the  Confederates,  twelve  miles  distant,  at  dawn,  when 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  under  Colonel  Milroy,  drove  in  the  advance  pickets. 
KimbalPs  Fourteenth  Indiana  took  position  directly  in  front,  and  Loomis's 
battery  was  planted  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  where  it 
opened  fire.  Howe,  of  the  Fourth  Regular  Artillery,  and  Daum,  also  in 
command  ot  artillery,  brought  their  guns  into  position  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Three  ol  the  Confederate  cannon  were  disabled,  when  heavy  re- 
enforcements  for  the  garrison  were  reported  to  be  near.  The  Nationals 
were  eager  to  storm  the  works  before  these  should  arrive,  but  the  General 
would  not  permit  it.  They  were  allowed  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the 
Confederate  right,  and  attempt  a  dislodgment.  The  Confederates,  per- 
ceiving their  design,  were  prepared  at  that  point,  and  with  a  terrible  storm 
of  grape  and  canister  they  repulsed  the  assailants.  Reynolds  lost  ton 
killed  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Jackson's  loss  in  the  picket-firing  and  in 
the  trenches  was  estimated  at  over  two  hundred.  The  enffasrement  had 
lasted  about  seven  hours.     Revnolds  fell  back  to  Elk  Water. 

*  Amonjr  the  killed  was  Llentenant-Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  of  General  Lee's  staff.  He  "waa  the  former 
owner  of  the  mansion  and  innnslon-fnrm  of  the  estate  of  Monnt  Vernon,  which  he  sold  to  the  Ladles'  Mount 
Vernon  Association  a  few  years  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  out  on  the  evening:  of  the  ISth,  with  two  other 
officers,  reronnolterin?  the  works  at  Klk  Water,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  three  Minio  bails,  from  a  picket  post 
of  the  Seventeenth  Inillana.  These  penetrated  his  breast,  which  was  covered  by  a  rich  white  satin  vest  In  his 
pocket  was  found  a  complete  description  <»f  the  works  at  Elk  Water.  Ills  remains  were  tenderly  careil  for,  and 
sent  to  General  Lee  the  next  morninjsf.    Washington  was  abont  forty  years  of  age. 

'  Report  of  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  to  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Geonro  L.  Ilartsuff,  September  17th,  1S61 ; 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  L.  Pope  Walker,  September  ISth.  ISGl ;  T/tf  C-veat  Mountain  Campaign^  In  Ste- 
venson's Ituliatui  Roll  of  Honor ;  PtdlanVs  Fir»t  Y^ar  of  the  War.  Whilst  evidently  giving  I>»e  full  credit 
fornire  abilities  as  an  engineer.  Pollard  regarded  him  as  incompetent  to  execute  well  He  says:  **  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  General  Leo  hail  not  allowed  the  immaterial  part  of  his  plan  to  control  his  action,  a 
slorious  success  would  have  resulted,  opening  the  whole  northwestern  country  to  us,  and  enabling  Floyd  and 
Wise  to  drive  Cox  with  ease  out  of  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Regrets,  however,  wore  unavailing  now.  General 
Lee's  plan,  finished  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  be»t-laid  plans  that  ever  illustrated  the  consummation  of  the  rules  of  strategy,  or  ever  went  awry  on 
account  of  practical  failures  in  Its  execution." 

•  When  Lee  arrived  at  ri«»yd's  camp  at  Meadow  Bluff,  he  wrote  to  Wise,  advising  him  to  fall  back  without 
delay.  Wise  he? itited,  and  invited  General  Lee  to  visit  him,  and  inspect  his  position.  Lee  did  bo,  and,  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  most  advantageous  place  of  the  two,  ortlered  him  to  remain.  This  tacit  approval  of  Wise'a  in- 
subordination offended  Floyd ;  but  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces  under  Leo  provented  any  ill  consequences. 
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Lee'a  posiliun  on  Big  Stiwell  Momitain  waa  directly  in  front  of  tliat 
of  Kosecraris,  who  occupied  the  country  in  the  crotch  i'ormed  by  the  Gau- 
ley  Kivcr  and  New  River.  His  main  camp  was  on  New  Uiver,  and  hia 
lines  extended  down  to  tlic  Gauloy.  The  breaih  between  Wise  and  Floyd 
widened,  and,  late  in  Hepteniber,"  the  former  was  recalled  to 
Itiehmond  by  the  Confederate  "  fk'cretary  of  War."  Lee  held  **^'^-,*^ 
Wise's  position  on  Big  Sewell  for  about  three  weeks,  Iti  eight  of 
Itoseoraiis,  wlio  had  been  r(M.'iiforeeiI ;'  but  did  not  \entiiro  to  attack  him. 
The  latter  then  fell  back,  without  Lee's  knowledge,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  Lee,  too,  was  then  i-ecallcd  to  Rieh- 
mond,*  and  was  soon  afterward  Kent  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defenses  of 
South  Carolina  and  Gcoi^ia.'  Floyd  and  Kosecrans  were  on(;e  more  com- 
petitors for  the  possession  of  the  Kanawlia  Valley.  The  former,  late  in  Oc- 
tober, took  position  on  the  left  bank  of  New  River,  and  erected  batteries 
there  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Gaidoy,  and  on  the  tirst  of  Novem- 
ber he  opened  an  annoying  fire  on  the  National  camp.  Already  very 
tronblesome  raids  had  been  made  by  small  parties  of  Ci>nfcderates,  and  on 
one  occasion  they  had  a]tproached  within  twelve  miles  of  Charleston. 

Floyd's  batteries  now  commandeil  the  road  over  which  Rosecrans's  sup- 
plies had  to  pass  to  his  camp  at  the  junction,  and  it  was  resolvc<l  to  dislodge 
or  capture  him.  Troops  were  thrown  across  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt 
of  General  Schenck  to  <!ro8s  beliiiid  Fayetteville,  and  strike  Floyd's  rear, 
was  frustrated  by(  a  sud- 
den flood  in  New  " 
and  the  Confeder 
were  struck  only  ii 
front,  opposite  tl 
mouth  of  the  (iaule 
by    the    First    Ke 


tucky,  under  Jlajor  Leeper.     This  was  gallantly  perfomied,'  and 
Floyd  recoiled.     General  Bcnham  had  croN.sed  below  the  mouth 


poinud.    Thu  OontrdTnili)  hlilurlAn  nrthe  vir.  Pollard,  couimrntlnf  on  Jjre'i  fillun  to  attark  Enticnuii,  »t> 
(I.  I'l):  -Thnalho  HvonilnpponunKr  of  ■di^Blvu-tnttlDln  Western  Virflnia  was  lillndly  Uiat,  Oi>nm1  Lm 
■uklng  BO  WUnilil  to  fulkjw  up  the  rDMny,  vhn  had  ao  Bkllltiillr  clmlril  him;  Ibc  ficuh  DllifMl  tut  Mi  not 
d-'lncnubrlni  innil.  wnllfD  almtiia.aDd  tbs  IcannDUethlaartlllrrr  taonra.'' 
*8*e  Lee'a  ItLb-r  uf  ivaLgnalliiiL,  notr  ft,  p(i^421,  Tulunie  I. 
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of  Xew  River,  with  his  brigade.  Rosecrans,  fearing  Floyd  would  retreat, 
ordered  Beuhani  to  push  fom-jird  at  once  to  Cassidy's  Mills,  on  his  flank  and 
rear,  to  intercept  him.  This  was  not  accomplished  in  time,  and  Floyd  fled 
precipitately,  strewing  the  way  with  tents,  tent-poles,  working  utensils,  and 
ammunition,  in  his  efforts  to  lighten  his  wagons.  Benham  pressed  his  rear 
heavily  through  Fayotteville,  and  on  the  road  toward  Raleigh ;  and  near 
the  latter  place  he  struck  the  Confederate  rear-guard  of  four  hundred  cav- 
alry, under  Colonel  Croghan,*  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

Onward  Floyd  sped,  with  Benham  close  at  his  heels;  but  the  pursuit  was 
ended  near  Raleigh,  after  a  thirty  miles'  race,  by  the  recall  of  Benham,  and 
the  fugitive  escaped  to  Peterston,  full  fifty  miles  southward  from  his  point 
of  departure.  He  soon  afterward  took  leave  of  his  army,  in  a  stirring 
proclamation,  praising  his  men  for  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  remind- 
ing them  that  for  five  months  "hard  contested  battles  and  skirmishes 
were  matters  of  almost  daily  occurrence."'  General  Rosecrans  also  issued  an 
address  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  recapitulated  their  senices,  and  implored 
them  to  prepare  for  greater  deeds  in  the  future.*  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
in  the  Kanawha  Vallev.' 

But  little  more  effort  was  needed  to  rid  Western  Virginia  of  the  insur- 
gents. Already  General  Kelly,  who  had  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Philippi 
in  June,^  had  struck  them  a  severe  blow  on  the  spot  where  Colonel  Wallace 
first  smote  them  a  few  months  before.*  Kelly  had  recovered  from  his 
severe  wound,  and,  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General,  was  in 
command  of  troops  in  the  autumn,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway  along  its  course  through  West  Virginia.  Ascertaining  that  a 
considerable  insurgent  force,  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Angus 
McDonald,  and  militia  under  Colonel  Monroe,  was  at  Romncy,  preparing 


^  St  Geonre  Orojfhan  was  a  M)n  of  the  eminent  Colonel  Geonro  Croghan,  who  so  gallantly  dofemled  Yort 
Stephensiin,  at  lower  Sandusky,  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  family  were  residing  in  Newbnrgh,  on  the  ITudson 
Klver,  at  this  time. 

'  Rosecrans  said  :  **  When  ourgnllsnt  young  commander  was  calletl  from  us,  after  the  disaster  of  Bull's  Ran. 
this  department  was  left  with  less  than  l.\0()0  men  (o  guanl  d(M)  miles  of  railroad,  and  800  miles  of  fh>ntier,  ex- 
posed to  bushwhaclcers.  and  the  forces  of  Generals  Floyd,  Wise,  and  Jackson.  The  northwestern  ]hi99  into  it 
was  fortified  and  held,  Cheat  Mountain  secured,  the  rebel  assaults  there  victoriously  reiielled,  and  the  Kanawha 
Valley  occupie<l.  A  march  of  112  miles,  over  bad  roads,  brought  you  upon  Floyd's  intrenched  position,  whence 
the  rebels  were  dislodged  and  chased  to  Sewell.  Finally,  your  patience  and  watchings  put  the  traitor  Floyd 
within  your  reach,  and  though,  by  a  j»n«cipitat«  retreat,  he  escapiKl  your  grasp,  you  havo  the  substantial  fruits 
of  victory.  Western  Virginia  belongs  ti>  herself,  and  the  invader  is  expelled  fW>m  her  soil.  In  the  name  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  In  my  own,  I  thank  you." 

*  On  the  10th  of  November,  a  most  nnhappy  event  occurred  in  the  extreme  southwestern  porUon  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  villasre  of  Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  Kentucky  line,  was  hol<l  by  a  small  Union  f«ireo 
under  11.  V.  Whaley,  a  loyal  Virginian,  commanding  the  Ninth  Vinrinia  Regiment,  whohatl  a  recruiting  station 
th«»re.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  guerrilla  chief,  named  Albert  G.  Ji-nkins,  who,  with  hia  mounted  men, 
ba<l  been  for  some  time  carrying  on  a  distressing  warfare  in  that  region,  dashed  into  the  little  villasre,  surpri8e<l 
the  Union  force,  .and  ma<le  over  100  of  them  prisoners.  They  killed  every  man  who  resisted.  With  prisoners 
and  plunder,  Jenkins  fled  the  next  morning.  It  wai  reported  that  the  Secessionists  in  the  village  had  entrapped 
many  of  the  Union  sohliers  in  the  colls  of  social  enjoyments,  and  then  gave  Jenkins  notice  that  ho  couM  easily 
win  a  prize.  This  so  exaspenited  Colonel  John  J.  Zeigler,  a  loyal  citizen  of  Wayne  County,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Virginia,  and  whoent«-red  the  town  the  next  morning,  that  he  ordered  the  houses  of  the  dt»- 
loyalists  to  be  burned.  Almost  the  whole  village  was  laid  in  ashes.  Jenkins  had  represcntetl  his  section  of 
Virginia  in  Congress. 

The  gufrrilla  bands  who  infested  portions  of  Virginia  during  the  whole  war,  wore  composed  of  the  disloyal 
citizens  of  that  State.  Seme  of  them  gave  themselves  names  slgnitlcant  of  their  character  and  intentions.  A 
portion  »»f  one  of  these  bands,  composed  of  residents  of  Flat  Top  MounLiin,  in  Mercer  Ctwnty,  were  captured  near 
Raleigh,  in  Western  Virginia,  by  Colonel  (afterwani  General)  Rutherford  B.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  and  he  found  by 
papers  in  their  possession,  that  their  organization  was  known  as  "  The  Flat  Top  Copperheads,"  their  avowed  oh* 
ject  being  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  of  Union  men. 

*  See  page  496,  volume  I.  •  See  page  513,  volume  L 
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for  a  dcecect  on  the  railway,  he  )p<l  about  twenty-five  hunda-d  Oliio  and 
Virginia  troops  against  tlicm,  from  the  New  Creek  Station,  along  the  route 
first  travensed  by  Wallace,  lie  came  npon  the  insui-genta  a  few  miles  from 
Komney,  at  three  o'tlock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  October,  drove  in 
their  outposts,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  of  about  two  hours,  completely 
routed  them,  capturing  their  three  cannon,  ranch  of  their  camp  equipage, 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  the  fray.  This  victory  paralyzed  the  rebellion  in  that  region 
for  a  time.  It  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from  General  Kelly,  assu- 
ring the  inhabitants  that  full  protection  should  bo  given  to  those  who  were 
peaceable,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that,  if  they  joined  in  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  lie  required  ail  who  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Government  to  lay  them  down  immediately,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government.  For  a  while  that  region 
of  the  State  enjoyed  repose. 

Soon  after  Reynolds's  attack  on  Jackson,  at  "Travelers'  Rest,"  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  troops  were  sent  to  Kentucky,  and  Colonel 
Robert  II.   Milroy,  who  had   been   commissioned  a  Brigadier- 
General,' was  kept  with  a  single  brigade  to  hold  the  mountain      '^"Sl*" 
passes.     Reynolds  was  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  General 
IRosecrans,  who  at  the  close  of  the  Kanawha  campaign  had  retired  to  \Vheel- 
5ng,  and,  in  December,  Milroy  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cheat 
Mountain  division  of  the  army.     Milroy  had  at  first  established  his  head- 
quarters on  Cheat  Summit,  and  vigorously  sconted  the  hills  in  that  region, 
making  the  bcauliful  little  Greenbrier  Valley  lively  with  frequent  skirmish- 
ing.    Jackson  had  withdrawn  from  Camp  Bartow  at  "  Travelers'  Rest,"  and, 
being   onlored   to   Georgia,  had  left 
his  command  of  twelve  hundred  Con- 
federates and    about  eight  hundred 
Virginians     with     Colonel    Edward 
Johnston    of    Georgia,    to    confront 
Milroy,     lie  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Allegheny  Summit;  and  Milroy, 
when  he  took  chief  command,  estab- 
lished bis  at  Huttonsville,  in  Tygart's 
Valley, 

Milroy  determined  to  attack 
Johnston,  anil  for  that  purpose  moved 
a  little  over  three  tiiousand  men  on 
the  1 2th  of  December.  Ho  directed 
Colonel  Moody  of  the  Ninth  Indiana 
to  lead  his  regiment,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Second  Virginia,  around  to  make  a  flank  movement,  and  charge 
and  capture  a  battery  on  a  bluff  commanding  the  Staunton  pike.  At  the 
Mrac  time  the  Twenly-fifth  Ohio,  Colonel  Jones,  with  detachments  of  the 
Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  was  to  assanlt  Johnston's  front. 
This  was  done,  but  Colonel  Moo<ly  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  eo-opcrate  with 
Jones,  The  figlit  was  continued,  but  Jones  was  not  successful.  The  Con- 
federates became  the  aggressors,  and  they  in  turn  wore  discomfited.    Milroy 
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hiiil  loHt  about  one  liundred  and  fifty  men  when  Moody  commenced  his 
flunk  (it tuck.  Tins,  too,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  force  retired  in 
jLfCKid  order,  unpursued  by  the  Confederates.  The  losses  on  both  sides  appear 
t<»  huve  been  nbout  ecjual,  and  amounted  to  very  nearly  two  hundred  men 
i*ucli.     lioth  parties  had  fought  with  the  most  commendable  valor. 

Aliln»y  was  not  discouraged  by  his  failure  on  the  Allegheny  Summit. 
Luto  hi  December  he  sent  a  force  to  break  up  a  Confederate  post  at  Hun- 
tt^rMville,  and  capture  or  destroy  military  stores  there.  The  main  expedi- 
thm  consirtted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  and  a  detachment  of 
tht^  Seoi»nd  Virginia,  with  liracken's  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Major 
Webnter,  i>f  the  first-named  rt*giment.  Other  troops  were  sent  to  co-operate 
with  tlu^sc.  The  I'Xpedition  was  successful.  After  a  weary  march  of  about 
fifty  miU^M,  tlio  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  post  was  attacked,  the  Con- 
flnb'ruti'H  wi  re  ilispersed,  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  burned,  and  the  jail, 
which  was  usi'd  for  the  confinement  of  Union  prisoners,  was  partially 
de>itri»yed.  This  event  closed  the  campaign  of  1861  in  Western  Virginiat 
un<l  arnu*d  rebellion  in  tliat  region  M'as  effectually  crushed. 

Whilst  \\\v  scenes  we  have  just  recorded  were  transpiring  in  the  Middle 
MlHHisHippi  Valley,  and  in  West  Virginia,  others  even  more  remarkable,  and 
i\\\\\v  us  important  in  their  relations  to  the  great  contest,  were  occurring  on 
the  Hcu-coast.  Let  us  see  what  official  records  and  narratives  of  eye-wit- 
jmMSi'S  reveal  to  \is  on  this  subject. 

In  a  previous  chapter,*  we  have  considered  some  stirring  events  at  and 
near  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  In  Hampton  Roads,  in 
fnuit  of  that  fortress,  a  great  land  and  naval  armament  was  seen  in  August, 
1861,  destined  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  rebellion  farther  down  the 
coast.  It  had  been  collected  there  while  the  smoke  of  the  once  pleasant 
village  of  Hampton,  near,  was  yet  making  the  air  of  Old  Point  Comfort 
murky  with  its  density.  Let  us  see  how  that  village,  whose  ruins  have 
already  been  depicted  in  this  work,*  came  to  destruction. 

We  have  observed  that,  after  the  disastrous  J^attle  of  J^ulTs  Jiun^  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  compelled  to  reduce  the 
garrison  at  Newport-Newce,  and  to  abandon  the  village  of  Hampton,  the 
latter  movement  causing  a  general    exodus   of  the   colored  people  living 
there,*  who  flocked  into  the  Union  lines.     Tlie  whole  country 
*  "^1^1^     between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Yorktown  was  now  left  open  to 
Confederate  rule;   and  General  Magruder,  commanding  at  the 
latter   post,   moved   down    the  peninsula  with  about  ^ve  thousand  men, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  to  menace  Newport-Newce,  and  take  position 
at  or  near  Hampton,  for  the  close  investment  of  Fortress  Monroe.     A  de- 
serter' had  swum  across  Hampton  Creek,  and  given  General  Butler  such 
timely  notice  of  the  movement  that  preparations  were  made  at  both  posts 
for  Magruder's  warm  reception. 

Camp  Hamilton,  commanded  by  Colonel  Max  Weber,  was  soon  alive 
with  preparations  for  battle,  and  a  force  stationed  at  the  redoubt  at  Hamp- 


*  Chapter  XXI.,  volume  I.  '  See  }>a^>8  611,  612,  and  514,  volume  I. 

*  Mr.  Mahew,  of  the  State  of  Maine.    He  was  in  Georgia  when  the  war  brolie  oat,  and  bad  been  pre«aed  into 
(he  Confederate  Mrvioe. 
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ton  Bridge '  were  ordered  to  oppose  the  pnssnge  of  the  foe  nt  all  hazanla. 
These  were  attacked  late  iii  the  evening,  and  repulsed,*  and  soon 
afterward  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places.     This  was      '*^,'' 
done,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  Ly  order  of  General  Magrudor, 
whose  judgment  and  feelings  were  at  that  time  in  subjeetiou  to  hia  passions, 
excited  liy  the  too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.     It  was  at  ahout  mid- 
night   when    the   town 
was    fired,   and   before 
dawn  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  ashes,  with  a 
greater  iK>rtiou  of  the 
bridge.     The    Confede- 
rates ran  wildly  about 
the  village  with  blaring 
firebrands,      !'])reading 
destruction  in  all  direc- 
tions.    Even  the  vener- 
able parish  church,  built 
in  colonial    times,  and 
standing  out  of  danger 
from  the  conflagration 

of  the   village,  was   not  annmia  or  nutma 

spared ;  it  having  been 

fired,  accor<ling  to  testimony  subsequently  given,  by  the  special  order  of 
the  drunken  Magrudor.'  The  cruelty  of  this  destruction  was  at  first  charged 
«ipon  the  Union  troops,  but  the  truth  was  soon  known,  and  the  odium  fixed 
■vliere  it  belonged.  Magruder  contented  himself  with  this  performance,  and 
"withdrew  his  forces  to  Big  Bethel  and  Yorktown. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Major- 
General  John  E.  Wool  was  i>ut  in 
his  ]>lace.  Butler  was  not  assigned  to 
any  other  duty ;  but  lie  was  not  long 
idle.  The  generous  and  sagacious 
Wool  gave  him  the  command  of  all 
the  volunteer  troops  outside  of  the 
fortress.  This  service  was  a  tem- 
porary one.  Weeks  befiire,  a  Union 
prisoner  (Daniel  Campbell,  of  Maine), 
who  had  eseai)ed  from  Ilatteras  In- 
let, brought  information  to  Commo- 
dore Stringham,  commanding  in 
Hampton  Koads,  that  through  that 
pass  English  blockade-runnera  were 
continually  carrying  in  supplies   of 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  Confederates,  and  that  two  forts 
guarded  the  Inlet.     Stringham  informed  General  Butler  of  these  facts,  and 
the  latter  sent  the  report  to  Washington,  with  suggestions  that  land  and 
naval  forces  should  be  sent  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  Inlet,  and  close  up 
the  passage.     The  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, a  small  squadron  of  vessels  was  in  Hampton  Roads  for  the  purpose, 
on  which  were  to  be  borne  nine  hundred  land  troops.     Butler  volunteered 
to  command  these  troops.     His  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  IMonday,  the  26th 
of  August,*  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  expedition  departed,  the 
squadron  being  under  the   command  of  Commodore  Silas   IL 
Stringham.*     General  Butler  took  passage  in  the  flag-ship  (the  Minnesota)^ 
and  his  troops  were  on  the  transports  Oeorge  Peabody  and  Adelaide.'*    The 
frigate  Cnmherhitid  was  ordered  to  join   the   squadron.     The   expedition 
rendezvoused  off  the  Ilatteras  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  (at  the  western  end 
of  Ilatteras  Island,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Cape)  at 
^'    *     five    o'clock  on   Tuesday   afternoon,*  when   preparations    were 
immediately  made  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  morning,  twelve  hours 
later. 

Two  forts,  named  respectively  Ilatteras  and  Clark,  occupied  the  western 
end  of  Ilatteras  Island.  The  troops  were  to  be  landed  a  short  distance  up 
the  beach,  to  attack  tliem  in  the  rear,  while  the  vessels  should  assail  them 
in  front.  The  Pawnee^  Montirello^  and  Harriet  Lane  were  to  be  sent  for- 
ward to  cover  the  landing  of  the  forces,  and  take  position,  at  first,  about 
two  miles  from  the  forts.  These  movements  beean  at  the  ai)- 
pointed  hour.*  Breakfast  was  served  at  four  o'clock.  The  Cum- 
herlajid  (sailing  vessel)  was  there,  and  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Wabash, 
Dragging  her  charge  to  a  proper  position,  the  Wabash  opened  fire  on  the 
forts  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  and  the  Cumberland }omQ^i  in  the  work. 
The  flag-ship  (Minnesota)  was  near,  and  soon  passed  inside  the  other  two 
and  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  Susquehanna^  which  had  joined  the  expe- 
dition, came  up  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  once  opened  fire.  In  the  mean 
time  a  few  of  the  troops  had  landed  near  a  wreck,  about  two  miles  up  the 
beach,  under  the  direction  of  General  liutler,  who,  with  the  marines,  had 
gone  on  board  the  Harriet  Lane,  A  heavy  surf  made  the  landing  very  dif- 
ficult, and  it  was  effected  by  only  a  little  over  three  hundred  men,  who  were 
completely  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  Monticello  and  Harriet  Lane, 

The  assault  on  the  Confederate  works  had  continued  for  more  than  four 
hours,  when  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Tlie  flags  of  the  forts  were 
down,  and  the  men  from  the  smaller  work  had  fled  to  the  greater,  which 
was  Fort  Ilatteras.  Some  of  the  Coast  Guard,  under  Mr.  Weigel,  of  Colonel 
Weber's  command,  who  had  landed,  took  possession  of  the  former,  and  raised 
the  Union  flag  over  it ;  and  it  was  believed  that  both  works  were  about  to 


>  The  vessels  composing:  the  squadron  were  the  Jfinnesota,  Ca[>taln  O.  A.  Tan  Bnine ;  Wabash^  Captain 
Samuel  Mercer;  Monticello^  Commander  John  P.  Gillis;  Paicnet^  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan;  Harriet  Lans, 
Captain  John  Fauncc;  chartered  steamer  Adelaide,  Commander  H.  S.  Stellwa^en  :  George  Peabodtf,  Liea- 
tcnant  R.  P.  Lowry ;  and  tu^  Fanny,  Lieutenant  Pierce  Crosby.  The  Minnesota  was  the  flag-ship.  The  trana- 
port,  Serrice^  was  in  charge  of  Commander  Sto11wap»'n,  who  ha<l  made  the  preparations. 

*  These  troops  consisted  of  500  of  the  Twentieth  New  York,  Colonel  Weber*  220  of  the  Ninth  New  York, 
Colonel  Hawkins ;  100  of  the  Uolun  Coast  Onard,  Captain  Nixon ;  and  60  of  the  Second  United  BtotM  Aitlllerf, 
Lieutenant  Lamed. 
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be  siirrondered.  Tho  Monticello  was  ordei-ed  to  go  cautiously  into  the 
Inlet,  folloifed  by  the  Harriet  Lant,  and  take  possession  of  tbem;  but  it 
had  proceeded  only  a 
abort  distance,  when  fi  re 
was  opened  upon  it  from 
Fort  Ilattcras,  and  at 
the   same  time    a   tng-  r 

Btcamer  was  seen  a]> 
proaching,  having  n 
low  a  schooner  fill  \ 
with  troops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  fort.  The 
Miniictota,  Siiaqueh 
na,  and  J\/iei>ee  imme- 
diately reopened  fire  on 
the  fort,  and  the  atta  k 
was  kept  up  until  halt-past  six,  when  the  whole  squadron,  excepting  the 
J\ncnee  and  the  Harriet  Lane,  hauled  off  for  the  night.  The  AfoHticellowas 
mucii  exposed  during  the  fight,  and,  at  one  time,'  her  capture  or  destruction 
fieemed  inevitable ;  but  she  was  finally  taken  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  gnus 
of  the  fort,  without  much  damage. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2flth  the  contest  was  renewed.  During  the 
yrcci'ding  evening,  Slajor  Vf.  S.  G.  Andrews,  the  commander  of  the  two  forts 
(who  had  been  absent  on  the  main),  accompanied  by  Samuel  Barron,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  little  Confederate  navy  in  charge  of  the  defenses  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  then  lying  in  Pamlico  Sound,  not  far  from 
the  Inlet,  arriveil  at  Fort  Hatteras.  They  founit  Colonel  Martin,  who  had 
conilncted  the  defense  during  the  day,  completely  prostrated  by  fatigue, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Barron  should  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  fort, 
which  be  did.  Guns  were  speedily  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Clark,  then 
>npposc<l  to  be  held  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  liatteries  wore  placed  in 
charge  of  fresh  troops.  But  Fort  Clark  was  not  held  by  Butler's  troops. 
They  were  well  and  cautiously  handled  by  their  commander.  Colonel  Weber, 
and  had  l)ecn  withdrawn  toward  the  landing-place.  Not  far  from  the  fort 
they  had  placed  in  battery  during  the  night  two  howitzers  and  a  rifled 
6-poundcr  caimou,  landed  from  the  fleet.  These  were  very  serviceable  in  tho 
hands  of  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
Wt  off  the  Confederate  steamer  Wlndoic,  commanded  by  Arthur  Sinclair 
(who  had  abandoned  his  country's  flag),  which  was  filled  with  re-cnforccmcnts 


I  Port  Hallcni  <ru  the  pr1nrl|uil  wark.  rniil  mimntD 
rudi  Biirtbwori]  at  It,  ud  muunlln^  tcven  nuns.  Tho  runnier  < 
tinioil  inrToumliNl  by  whti-r.  It  cmld  onlj  be  apimmcbod  tin  thu ' 
tnr  1  J..ns  D«k  ol  lind.  vllhin  hiiriaiiikDt-ibiil  onii  cmbankmi 
titt  In  wldlh,  wlilch  WM  iiitnininilod  by  l*o  B3-pnunder  Kiini 
pirmjiHt  vai  dhtJj'  octaifuii  In  furm,  bail  LncJuud  about  tbreo-f^j 


ini.    Fort  CUrk  wu  n  gquai 


Ur.  yilk,:  n 


iDcrtlB 


nForlClutiri 


iceoncj  at  Butlar'a  tnTorauUcin  on  tb«  prcTlaiu  dsf,  belni  Ifnofimt 
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for  the  garrison.     The  Harriet  Lane^  in  the  mean  time,  had  run  in  shore  to 
assist  the  land  forces  who  had  moved  up  to  Johnson's  battery. 

The  Susquehanna  was  tlie  first  of  tlie  squadron  to  open  fire  on  the  fort 
on  the  second  day.  The  Wabash  and  Minnesota  followed,  and  a  little  later 
the  Cumberland  sailed  in  and  took  part  in  the  fight.  The  Harriet  Lane  also 
came  up  and  became  a  participant.  The  pounding  of  the  fort  was  too  severe 
to  be  borne  long,  and  Barron  attempted  the  trick  of  hauling  down  his  flag, 
and  assuming  the  attitude  of  the  vanquished ;  but  the  Nationals  were  not 
deceived  a  second  time.  At  almost  eleven  o'clock  a  white  flag  appeared  over 
the  fort,  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  tug  Fanny ^  with  General  Butler  on 
board,  moved  into  the  Inlet  to  take  possession  of  the  works.  The  Confede- 
rate vessels  in  the  Sound,  with  troops  on  board,  fled  at  her  apj)roach.  The 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  transport  Adelaide  followed  the  Fanny  in,  and  botli 
grounded,*  but  they  were  finally  hauled  ofl*.  The  forts  were  formally 
surrendered,  under  a  capitulation  signed  by  the  respective  commanders.' 
"No  one  of  the  fleet  or  army  was  in  the  least  degree  injured,"  said  Butler, 
in  his  report  to  General  Wool.  He  added,  that  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  "twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  thirtv-five  wounded."' 

The  capture  of  the  forts  at  Ilatteras  Inlet  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  oi)ened  the  way  to  most  important  results,  beneficial  to  the 
National  cause,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter.^     General  Butler  had  been 
ordered  to  destroy  the  forts,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  them.     He  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  preserving  them,  that,  after  consultation  with 
Stringham  and  Stellwagen,  he  returned  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  hastened  to  Washington  with  the  first  news  of  the  victory,  to  explain 
his  views  to  the  Government  in  person.     It  was  determined  to  hold  them, 
and  the  troops,  which  had  only  been  provisioned  for  five  days,  were  imme- 
diately supplied.     Butler  was  now  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
'^^iseT^''    of  War-  to  go  to  New  England  and  "raise,  arm,  uniform,  and 
equip  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war."     lie  did  so.     What  was 
done  with  them  will  be  revealed  when  we  come  to  consider  events  at  Ship 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  New  Orleans. 

Colonel  Hawkins  was  left,  with  the  portion  of  his  Ninth  New  York 
(Zouaves)  that  had  joined  the  expedition,  to  garrison  the  post  at  Ilatteras 


>  Thi»  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  IToionlsts,  for,  by  thcso  accidents,  a  valuable  ship  of  war  and  a  tmna- 
port  filled  with  troops  were  under  the  puns  of  the  fort  and  within  the  power  of  the  C-onfedenitea. 

'The  Ciipituhitlon  was  signed  on  board  the  fla^;  ship  Minnesotti,  Au;rust  29th,  1S61.  by  "S.  11.  Strinprham, 
Flag  Officer  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadnin,"  and  "  Benjamin  F.  Butli-r.  Major-Gencral  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing,*'on  ouc  [tart,  and  '*S.  Barron,  Flag  Olliccr  C.  S.  Navy,  cotnmanding  naval  forces,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,"  "WlUiain  F.  Martin,  Colonel  Seventh  Light  Infantry,  N.  C.  Volunteers,"  and  "  W.  S.  G.  Andrews, 
Major,  commanding  Forts  Ilatteras  and  Clark."  It  was  agreed  that  commanders,  men,  forts,  and  munitions  of 
war  should  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  G«ivernment  of  the  United  States,  In  terms  of  full  CApituIatioii, 
"  the  officers  and  men  to  receive  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  B:uTon  ha<l  proposed  that  the  officers  and 
men  should  "retire"  (In  other  words,  not  be  detained  as  prisoners),  the  former  to  go  out  with  their  side-arms. 
The  proposition  was  rejected.    The  prisoners  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  exchanged. 

*  Reports  of  General  Butler,  August  80th,  and  of  Commodore  Slrlngham,  August  80th  and  September  lat, 
1861,  and  other  subordinate  officiTs;  also  of  ''('ommo«lore"  Barron  and  Major  Andrews,  of  the  Confederate 
service,  September  1st,  1861.  The  number  of  troops  surrendered.  Including  the  officers,  M-as  71ft,  and  with  them 
1,000  stand  of  arms.  5  stand  of  colors,  31  pieces  of  cannon,  vessels  with  cotton  and  stores,  and  75  kegs  of  gun- 
p«>wder.  One  of  the  flags  was  new.  and  had  lieen  presenttnl.  within  a  week,  by  the  women  of  New  Bt-me,  NorUi 
Carolina,  to  the  "North  Car»»lina  Defenders."— General  Wool's  General  Order  No.  8,  August  81st.  1S61. 

*  General  Wool  issued  a  stiirlng  order,  announcing  the  victory,  and  Secretary  Welles  congratulated  String- 
ham  and  his  men  for  the  "brilliant  achievement  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  Union  side/^ 
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aad  hold  the  Island  and  Inlet.  Late  in  September  he  wa3  reinforced  by 
Colonel  Brown  and  his  Twentieth  Indiana  regiment.  In  the  mean  time  an 
expedition  had  been  secretly  prepared  for  following  np  the  vietory  at  Hat- 
teras,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  whole  eoaat  of  North  Carolina  washed  by 
the  waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  threatening  Norfolk,  still 
held  by  the  Confederates,  in  the  rear.' 

The  first  object  was  to  close  the  passages  to  these  Sounds  from  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  a  little  naval  foree  was  sent*  to 
breakup  a  Confederate  post  at  Ocraeoko  Inlet,  a 
fewmilesdown  the  coast  from  Ilattera.s.  Commo- 
dore Rowan  sent  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Maxwell  to  perform  this 
eer\-ice.  He  went  in  Iho  tug  Fanny,  with  a  detachment 
of  mariners  and  soldi-el's  of  Ihc  Naval  Brigade  which  had 
been  organized  in 
Hampton  Hoads. 
The  tug  towed  a 
launch,  and  the  Sua. 
quehanna  accompa- 
nied them.  An 
earthwork,  little  in- 
ferior to  Fort  Hat- 
teras,  was  found  on 
Beacon  Island,  com- 
manding the  Inlet;  but  this,  called  Fort  Ocracoke,  and  older  Fort  3Iorgan 
near,  were  abandoned.     They  were  disabled  by  Maxwell. 

In  the  meantime  the  Confedenites  were  evidently  preparing  to  throw  a 
force  on  to  Roanoke  Island,  to  the  northward  of  Hatteras,  with  the  intention 
of  recovering  their  losses  at  the  Inlet,  and  keeping  open  two  small  inlets  to 
Pamlico,  above  Cape  Hatteras.     Hawkins  sent  Colonel  Brown,' 
with  his  Twentieth    Indlan.t,  up   the  island  to  a  hamlet  called     '^'^^^• 
Chicomieocomico,  partly  to  defend  the  professedly  loyal  inhabitants  there, 
but  more  particularly  to  watch  the  Confederates,  and,  if  |>os8ible,  prevent 
their  gaining  possession  of  Roanoke.     The  regiment  was   landed  in  small 
boats,'   with  very   scant  supplies.     Tlie  Mmiit/  was  sent  with     ,sp„  j^^ 
etores,'  but  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  who  thus  obtained     j^^^ , 
property  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  dollars. 
The  most  important  loss  was  the  eamp  equipage,  provisions,  and  intrenching 
tools  of  Brown's  regiment.     It  defeated  his  undertaking;  for  when,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  a  squadron  of  five  or  six  Confederate  steamers,  bearing  over 
two  thousand  men,  composed  of  North  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Roanoke  Island,  bore  down  from  Croataii  Sound,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  attacking  liim,  he  was  C(>mpelled  to  retreat.     Troops 
were  landed  from  the  steamers  at  Keneekut  and  Chicomieocomico,  above 
and  below  Brown's  Camp,  under  cover  of  shells  thrown  from  the  armed  vessels. 
The  Indianians  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Hatteras,  where  they  were  met 
by  five    hundred    of  Hawkins's   Zouaves,  supported  by  the  Susquehanna 
and  Monticello.    They  had  lost  about  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  cap- 
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tured  while  straggling.*  A  number  of  the  islanders  had  followed  them; 
and  all  had  suffered  much  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  during  that 
exciting  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Confedei*ate  vessels  were  a 
part  of  the  little  fleet  in  that  region,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  who  had  lately  abandoned  his  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
assailants  fled  back  to  Roanoke,  and  after  that  left  Hatteras  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  National  forces.  General  Mansfleld  was  sent  from 
Washington  with  five  hundred  troops,  to  still  further  strengthen  the  position. 
He  was  soon  relieved  by  Brigadier-General  Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Colonel  Hawkins,  in  pursuance  of 
the  humane  and  conciliatory  j)olicy  of  the  Government  toward  misguided 
and  misinformed  inhabitants,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  in  which  he  exi)osed  the  misrepresentations  of  the  intentions  of 
the   Government  put  forth  by  the  conspiratore  and  their  allies,  assuring 
them  that  the  war  was  waged  only  against  traitors  and  rebels   (who  were 
called  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  have  peace),  and  that  the  troops  had 
come  to  give  back  to  the  people  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution,  and  all  their 
legitimate  rights.     To  this  there  was  a  public  response  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ilatteras,  who  professed  to  be  loyaL     A  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Hyde  County  was  held,*  which,  by  resolu- 
*  isfi/^'     tions,  offered  the  loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of 
grievances,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  of  Confederate  rule  was  put 
forth,  in  form  and  style  like  that  issued  in  1776.*     A  more  important  conven- 

*Nov  18.     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^*^  ^^  Hatteras  a  month   later,*  in  which  appeared 
representatives  from  forty-five  counties  in  North  Carolina.     That 
body  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  the  State,  and  by  a  strong  ordinance  pro- 
vided for  the  government  of  North  Carolina  in  allegiance  to  the  National 
Constitution.     This  promise  of  good  was  so  hopeful  that  the  President,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.     The  people  complied,  and  elected  a  representa- 
tive'  (Charles  Henry  Foster),  but  he  was  not  admitted  to  Con- 
gress,' because  of   some  technical   objection.      This  leaven   of 
loyalty,  that  promised  to   affect  the  whole  State,  was  soon  destroyed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Confederates  in  power. 

*  The  Indiana  Regiment  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  at  Hutteras.  In  the  afhir  near  Cbicomlcocomico,  It  had 
lost  its  stocic  of  winter  clothing.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  a  fearful  storm  on  the  night  of  the  Sil  of  NuT«in> 
her,  which  swept  along  the  coast,  and  bringing  the  sea  in  with  such  violence  that  It  submerged  Hatteras  Island 
between  the  fort^  threatening  instant  destruction  to  Fort  Clark,  the  smaller  one,  occupied  by  the  regiment.  Its 
ftick  were  much  distressed  by  removal  fur  safety ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  new  supply  of  winter  clothing 
waa  swept  away. 

'  This  Declaration  boro  the  signatures  of  Rev.  Marble  Nosh  Taylor,  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, Caleb  R  Stowe,  and  William  O'Neal 

*  This  movement  was  brought  prominently  before  the  citizens  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  presided,  in  which  ho 
■aid  that  "*  some  4,000  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  had,  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  troops,  flocked  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  this  had  cut  them  off  from  their  scanty  resources  of 
traffic  with  the  interior.  They  were  a  poor  race,"  he  said,  "  living  principally  by  fishing  and  gathering  of 
yoakum,  an  evei^reen  of  spontaneous  growth,  which  they  dried  and  exchanged  for  com,''  The  yoakum  Is  a 
plant  which  is  extensively  used  in  that  region  as  a  snbstiinte  for  tea. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  behalf  of  these  people  was  nobly  responded  to  by  generoas  gliU  of  money,  food, 
and  clothing. 
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Whilst  the  stirring  events  just  mentioned  were  occurring  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pickens,  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  had  again  become  tlie  theater  of  conflict.  We  have  observed  how 
that  fortress  was  saved  from  seizure  by  the  insurgents  at  Pensacola  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  and  the  anival  in  June,  at  Santa  Rosa  Island  (on  which  the 
fort  stands),  of  tlie  New  York  Sixth,  known  as  Wilson's  Zouaves.*  These 
troops  and  a  small  blockading  squadron,  with  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  were 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  capture  by  the  Confederates 
that  fortress,  whose  possession  was  so  much  coveted  by  them.  Although  no 
serious  hostilities  occurred  between  these  forces  and  the  insurgents  on  the 
main,  who  threatened  them,  the  former  were  not  inert,  but  dispelled  the 
uneasiness  of  camp  and  deck  life  by  an  occasional  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
of  their  foe,  sometimes  by  threatening  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  at  others 
by  firing  on  some  supply-vessel  of  the  Confederates,  moving  in  Pensacola 
Bay.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  September,*  a  party  from  Fort  ^ 
Pickens,  under  Lieutenant  Shepley,  burned  the  Dry  Dock  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Warrington;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month, 
about  one  liundred  men,  under  Lieutenant  John  H.  Russell,  of  Commodore 
IMerwin's  flagship  Colorado^  crossed  over  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  before 
daylight  boarded  a  large  schooner  (the  Judah)^  which  was  being  fitted  out 
as  a  privateer,  and  lying  at  the  wharf  there.  They  spiked  a  ten-inch 
columbiad,  with  which  she  was  armed,  and  burnt  her  to  the  water's  edge. 
By  the  use  of  muffled  oars  they  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  until  it 
vas  too  late  for  useful  resistance.'  This  was  a  most  darinsf  feat,  for  at  the 
l^avy  Yard  near  by  there  were  at  least  a  thousand  Confederate  soldiers. 
"  They  were  led  by  an  officer  with  the  courage  of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and 
their  success  was  perfect,"  said  an  account  of  the  affair  written  by  an  oflScer 
at  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  Confederates  soon  became  the  aggressors.  Early  in  October,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture  Wilson's  troops  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  About  fourteen  hundred  picked  men,  chosen  mostly  from  Georgia 
troops  and  from  some  Irish  volunteers,  and  commanded  by  General  Ander- 
son, assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  crossed  Pensacola  Bay  in  the  evening  on 
several  steamers,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  landed  at 
Deer  Point,  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  four  or  five  miles  eastward  of 
the  encampment  of  the  Zouaves.  Anderson  divided  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  in  this  order  marched  upon  the  camp,  wherein  there  was  no 
suspicion  of  danger  near.  The  pickets  were  suddenly  driven  in,  and  the 
Zouaves  were  completely  surprised. 

The  Confederate  war-cry  was,  "  Death  to  Wilson !  no  quarter !"'  The 
2^uaves  fought  desperately  in  the  intense  darkness,  while  being  driven  back 
by  superior  numbers  to  the  cover  of  batteries  Lincoln  and  Totten,  situated 
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'  Lieutenant  Buasell  lost  three  men  killed  ami  twelve  wounded.  The  planning  and  fitting  out  of  the 
expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  Colorado.  Lieutenant  Kussell  was  promoted  to  Commander 
CO  the  4tb  of  October. 

*  Common  report  had  given  to  Wllson*s  men  the  character  of  being  mostly  New  York  **  roughs,^  and  the 
people  of  the  South  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  rapine.  It 
was  on  that  account  that  the  troops  at  Pensacola  hated  them,  and  revolved  to  give  them  no  quarter.  Wilson, 
In  a  cbaracterlBtIc  letter  to  General  Arthur,  of  New  York,  reporting  the  affair,  says,  alluding  to  wild  rumors  09 
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one  on  each  side  of  tlie  island,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  from  Fort 
Pickens.  They  numbered  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  effective  men. 
Tliey  were  met  in  their  retreat  by  two  companies,  under  Major  Vogdes,  sent 
out  of  the  fort  by  Colonel  Harvey  I>rown,  its  commander,  to  aid  them.  Two 
other  companies,  under  Major  Arnold,  immediately  followed,  and  the  com- 
bined force  returned  and  charged  ujK)n  the  Confederates.  The  latter  had 
already  plundered  and  burnt  the  camp,'  and  were  in  a  disorganized  state.  In 
this  condition  they  were  driven  in  great  confusion  to  their  vessels,  terribly  galletl 
by  the  weapons  of  their  pursuers.  As  the  vessels  moved  off  with  the  retreat- 
ing assailants,  several  volleys  of  musketry  were  poured  upon  them,  and  one 
of  the  launches,  loaded  with  men,  was  so  riddled  by  bullets  tliat  it  sank. 
In  this  affair  the  Nationals  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  sixty-four 
men.  Among  the  hitter  was  Major  Vogdes.  Tlie  Confederates  lost  about 
one  hundred  an<l  fiftv,*  includini;  those  who  were  drowned.  Such  was  the 
confusion  in  whicli  they  fled  to  their  boats,  that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  one  of  their  officers,  they  shot  down  their  own  friends  in  numbers.  "Night 
skirmishing  is  a  dangerous  business,**'  he  said,  "  especially  in  an  unknown 
country,  as  was  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa."  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island. 

Fort  Pickens  had  been  silent  during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn  of 
1861,  until  late  in  November,  when  its  thunders  were  heard  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  mingling  with  those  of  some  vessels  of  war  there,  in  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  Confederates  on  the  main.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  then  numbered  about  thirteen  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Brown.  Tlie  number  of  the  Confederates,  whose  works  sti-etched  along 
the  shore,  from  the  Navy  Yard  to  Fort  McRee,  in  a  curve  for  about  four  miles, 
was  about  seven  thousand,  commanded,  as  in  the  spring,'  by  General  Braxton 
Bragg.  His  defenses  consisted  of  Forts  ^IcRee  and  Barrancas,  and  fourteen 
separate  batteries,  mounting  from  one  to  four  guns  each,  many  of  which 
were  ten-inch  columbiads,  and  several  thirteen-inch  sea-coast  mortai-s. 

Having  detennined  to  attack  Bragg's  works.  Colonel  Brown  invited  flag- 
officer  McKean,  who  was  in  command  of  the  little  blockading  squadron  there 
(composed  of  the  Niagara^  Richtnond^  and  Montgomery),  to  join  him.  Mc- 
Kean prepared  to  do  so,  and  at  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  on  the  moniing  of  the 
22d  of  November,''  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pickens  opened  upon 
some  transports  at  the  Navy  Yard.  This  was  the  signal  for 
McKean  to  act.  The  Niagara  w^as  run  in  as  near  Fort  McRee  as  the  depth 
of  water  would  allow,  accompanied  by  the  Hichmond^  Captain  Ellison.  The 
latter  became  instantly  engaged  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  fort  and  the  water 

the  main  after  the  fight,  ^^Tbcf  are  exhibiting  my  head  and  hair  in  Pi-nsacola— the  reward  is  alrcoily  claimed  ; 
also  an  old  flag  which  I  nailed  to  a  flagstaff  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  has  been  hanging  there  ever  since :  nothing 
left,  howevt^r,  bat  the  stars.  The  leaders  have  cnt  it  np  in  pieces,  and  have  pinned  it  on  their  Itosoras  as  a 
trophy.  Every  one  in  Pensacola  has  my  sword  and  uniform.  I  must  have  a  large  quantity  uf  hair,  and  plenty 
of  swords  and  uniforms.    They  say  if  I  was  to  be  taken  alive,  I  was  to  be  put  in  a  cage  and  exhibited.^' 

^  This  camp  was  on  the  sea-sido  of  the  Island,  a  short  mile  from  Fort  Pickens.  The  tents  were  arranged  in 
parallel  lines,  forming  pleasant  avenues,  and  each  was  sheltered  by  n  canopy  of  boughs  and  shrub^  to  protect  it 
fhim  the  hot  sun.  Santa  Rosa  Island  is  a  long  and  narrow  sand-bank,  with  an  average  width  of  about  half  « 
mile. 

«  Report  of  Colonel  Harvey  Brown  to  Adjutant-General  E.  D.  Townsend,  Octob«;r  11th,  1861 ;  also  of  Colonel 
Wm.  Wilson  to  Oeneral  Arthur,  October  14th,  1961 ;  Correspondents  of  the  Atlantic  JnUlWjenctr  and  Aagusta 
Con»Ututi<malUt.    Sec  map  of  Pensacola  Bay  and  vicinity,  on  page  868,  Toliune  L 

*  See  po^  871,  volume  I. 
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battery,  and  was  soon  joined  in  the  fight  by  the  Niagara,  The  guns  of  Fort 
Pickens  were  also  brought  to  bear  upon  Fort  McRee ;  and  at  noon  the  artil- 
lery of  the  former  and  of  Battery  Scott,  and  also  of  the  two  vessels,  were 
playing  upon  the  devoted  fortress  and  the  surrounding  batteries.  The  guns 
of  McRee  were  all  speedily  silenced  but  one.  Those  of  Barrancas  were  soon 
reduced  to  feeble  efforts ;  and  from  those  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  one  or  two 
other  batteries,  there  was  no  response  for  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
day. 

The  bombardment  from  Fort  Pickens  was  resumed  early  the  next  mor- 
ning," but,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the  vessels  could 
not  get  within  range  of  Fort  McRee.     The  fire  of  Pickens  was     "   iset^ 
less  rapid,  but  more  effective  than  the  day  before.     McRee  made 
no  response,  and  the  other  forts  and  the  batteries  answered  feebly.     At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  dense  smoke  arose  from  the  village  of  Warrington, 
on  the  west  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  at  about  the  same  time  buildings  in 
Wolcott,  at  the  north  of  the  yard,  were  in  flames.     Tliese  villages  were 
fired  by  the  missiles  from  the  fort,  and  large  portions  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  were  laid  in  ashes.     The  bombardment  was  kept  up  until 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  it  ceased.* 

After  this  bombardment  of  two  days,  there  was  quiet  on  Pensacola  Bay 
until   the  first   dav   of  the   year*   when   another  artillery  duel    . 

*  ./  '  ^  J  I  January  1, 

occurred,  lastmg  nearly  twelve  hours,  but  doing  very  little  dam-         is62. 
age  to  either  party. 

Looking  farther  westward,  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  observe  little 
sparks  of  war  threatening  a  conflagration  at  several  points,  at  about  the 
time  when  the  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  on  the  shores 
of  Pensacola  Bav.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  minor  hostilities  was 
exhibited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  and 
was  first  announced  by  Captain  Ilollins,  an  old  ofiicer  of  the  National  navy, 
whose  merits  were  much  below  his  pretensions,  as  the  Confederates,  to  whom 
he  offered  his  services  when  he  abandoned  his  flag,  in  May,  1861,  soon  learned 
to  tlieir  cost.  Ilollins  startled  the  public  with  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his 
employers  at  Richmond,  boasting  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  National 
blockading  fleet  at  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  lie  claimed  to 
have  driven  all  the  vessels  aground  on  the  bar  there,  sinking  one  of  them 
and  "peppering  well"  the  others.'  The  official  account  of  this  affair  showed 
the  following  facts : 

J.  S.  Ilollins  was  placed  in  command  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  iron-clad  ves- 
sel called  a  "  ram,"  and  named  Manassas,     At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning* this  ram  was  seen  approaching  the  little  blockading  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  war  steamer  Hichmond^  sloops-of-war  Vln-   '^^^'^^^i'^^ 
cennes  and  Prehh^  and  steam-tender  Water-  Witch^  all  under  the 


*  Tlc*p<irt  of  Colonel  Brown,  November  24th,  1861 ;  also  of  CommoiioreMcKean  to  Secrctftry  Welles,  Novcm- 
Wr  25th,  1861 ;  report  of  General  Bragg  to  Samuel  Cooper,  November  27th,  1S61. 

'  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  th«  dispatch,  duted  at  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  October  12th,  1861 : 
''Inst  liisrht  I  attacked  the  blockadcrs  with  my  little  fleet  I  succeeded,  after  a  very  short  struffglc,  in  driving 
thpm  all  ngmand  otx  the  Southwest  Pass  bar.  except  the  Preble,  tohieh  leunk. 

**  I  capturtMl  a  prize  from  them,  and  after  they  were  fhst  in  sand  I  peppered  them  well.  There  were  no 
fWTulties  on  oar  side.     It  was  a  completo  success. — Hollivs/* 

YoL.  n.— 8 
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comiu&nd  of  Captain  John  Pope.'  The  ManaMoa  was  close  to  the  Richmond 
before  she  was  discovered,  and  by  the  time  the  watcih  could  give  the  alarm, 
ber  iron  prow  had  struck  the  venael  "abreast  the  port  fore-channels,"  tearing 
a  coal  schooner  that  was  alongside  from 
her  fagtcntngs,  and  staving  a  hole  in 
the  ship's  side,  about  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, two  feet  below  the  water- 
line.  The  mm  then  drew  of^  and,  pass- 
ing aft,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
breach  the  Rkhmond'a  stem.  The 
crew  of  t  lie  assailed  vessel  h.id  promptly 
hastened  to  quarters  at  the  fii-st  alarm, 
and,  as  the  monster  passed  abreast  of 
the  ship  in  the  darkness,  had  given 
it  a  volley  from  the  ]>ort  batterj-,  but 
with  what  effect  was  not  known  until 
6ome  time  afterward. 

A  signal  of  danger  had  been  given 
1  ■  BOLLim.  ***  ^^^  other  vessels.      Tliey  at  once 

slipped  their  cables  and  got  under 
way,  with  orders  to  run  down  to  the  Pass,  while  the  Ulehmiind  should 
cover  their  retreat.  This  was  done  at  five  o'clock.  In  an  attempt  to  pasa 
the  bar,  the  Richmond  and  Vincennes  grounded,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  in 
the  morning,  where  they  were  bombarded  for  a  while  by  the  Manas»<is,  and 
some  fire-rafts  were  sent  down  to  bum  them.  A  little  later,  Comnmudcr 
Robert  Handy,  of  the  Vinceiineg,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  a  signal  from 
Pope,  abandoned  his  ship,  placed  a  slow  match  at  the  magazine,  and  with 
his  officers  and  crew  fled,  some  to  the  Richmond  o.\\A  some  to  the  Water- 
Witch.  Happily,  the  fire  of  the  match  expired,  and  Handy  and  his  men  re- 
turned to  the  ship  and  saved  her.  The  fire-rafts  sent  down  by  Holhns  were 
harmless,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Confederate  "  Commodore  "  withdrew  and 
ran  up  to  Fort  Jackson,  to  send  news  of  his  great  "  victory  "  to  Richmond. 
The  only  damages  inflicted  by  llollins  were  sliglit  bniises  on  the  coal 
schooner,  sinking  a  large  boat,  and  staving  Captain  Pope's  gig.  WTien  his 
dispatch  and  the  facts  were  considered  together,  they  produced  groat  merri- 
ment throughout  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  Confederate  "Com- 
modore," 

Tlie  ifa/)assas  would  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  blo<'kader8  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  hands  of  a  comjietent  oflicer.  It  was 
so  considered  by  the  Government;  and  the  apprehension  that  others  of  like 
character  might  be  sjwedily  fitted  out  at  Xew  Orleans,  hastened  tlie  ])i-epara- 
tions  already  commenced  for  sending  an  expeilition  to  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it  and  its  connecting  waters,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  great  commercial  city  on  its  banks.  This  expedition  and  its 
results  will  be  hereafter  considered. 


■  Thtt  tquBdron  hod  Wen  plimct  Ihfre  by  Fli^-offlrw  McKenn,  commudcr  cif  th*  tqindron  off  rrPHcotl, 
Tor  llu  porpoM  u(  msnlln?  Its  wvfrol  mtruicei  i..  the  MtssiMlppf,  init  *r«llii  j  s  bottnr  »'  Ok  bend  of  th« 
pMH>,  Kblch  would  eumiDuil  ib««atlFs  nivlgnjan  uftbc  lincr. 
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CHAPTER    T. 


iT  AMPTON  ROADS  presented  a  spectacle,  in  October, 
similar  to  that,  late  in  August,  of  the  Hatteras  expe- 
dition ;  but  more  imposing.  It  was  a  land  and  naval 
armament,  fitted  out  for  a  descent  upon  the  borders 
of  lower  South  Carolina,  among  the  coast  islands 
between  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Sitvannah  River. 
The  want  of  some  harbors  under  the  control  of  the 
-  —  ~S-'~  ■*"  Government  in  that  region,  aa  stations,  and  as  places 
of  refuge  of  the  blockading  vessels  during  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter, 
b»d  caused  the  Government  to  take  action  on  the  subject  even  before  the 
meeting  of  Congrcsa  in  July.  So  early  as  June,  a  Board  of  array  and  navy 
officers  was  convened  at  Washington  City.'  Tlie  Board,  afler  earefiil  inves- 
tigations, made  elaborate  reports,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  recommen- 
dations, expeditions  were  planned.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
help  of  his  energetic  assistant,  Mr,  Fox,  had  so  far  matured  an  expedition 
for  the  Southern  coast,  that,  early  in  October,  rumors  of  it  began  to  attract 
public  attention.  It  became  tangible  when  in  Hampton  Roails  a  large 
squadron  was  seen  gathering,  and  at  Annapolis  a  considerable  land  force 
was  collecting,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  forra  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
Whither  it  was  to  go  was  a  mystery  to  the  public,  and  its  destination  was 
w  uncertain  to  the  popular  mind,  that  it  was  placed  by  conjecture  at  almost 
every  point  of  interest  between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Galveston,  in  Texas. 
Even  in  official  circles  its  destination  was  generally  unknown  when  it  sailed, 
BO  well  had  the  secret  been  kept. 

The  land  forces  of  the  expeditioQ,  which  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  about  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Briga- 
dier-General T.  "W.  Sherman,  acting  as  major-general.     The  naval  portion 
of  the  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont, 
who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  jiist  mentioned.     The 
fleet  was  composed  of  fifty  war  vessels  and  trans]K)rts,  with  twenty-fivo  coal 
vessels    under   convoy   of  the    Vandatia.      Those,   with    the   troo]>s,    left 
Hampton  Roads  and  proceeded  to  sea  on  a  most  lovely  October 
morning,*  having  been  summoned  to  the  movement  at  dawn  by     ''^^™' 
the  booming  of  a  gim  on  the  "Wubash,  the  Commodore's  flag-ship. 
The  destination  of  the  expedition  was  not  generally  known  by  the  partiei- 
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pants  in  it  until  it  was  well  out  to  eca,  when,  under  peculiar  circumstaaces, 
ae  we  tiball  observe,  it  was  announced  to  be  Port  Royal  entrance  and 
harbor,  and  the  coast  islands  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  army  under  Sherman  was 
divided  into  three  brigades,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J, 
Stevens,  and  Horatio  G.  Wright ;  all 
of  them,  including  the  chief,  being 
graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  The  transports  which 
bore  these  troops  were  about  thirty- 
five  in  number,  and  included  some 
powerful  K  team  ships.' 

The  Waf/aeA  led  the  way  out  to 
sea,   and    its    followers,   moving  in 
DiruBT.  three  parallel  lines,  and  occnpying  a 

space  of  about  twelve  miles  each  way,  ma<le  a  most  Imposing  appearance. 
The  war-vessels  and  transports  were  judiciously  intermingled,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  safely  convoyed.'  During  a  greater  portion  of  the  day  of 
departure,  they  moved  down  the  coast  toward  stormy  Cape  Ilattcraa,  most 
of  the  vessels  in  sight  of  the  shore  of  North  Carolina,  and  all  hearts  cheered 
with  promises  of  fine  weather.  That  night  was  glorious.  Tho  next  day 
was  fair.  Tho  second  night  was  calm  and  beautiful.  There  was  no  moon 
visible ;  but  the  stars  were  brilliant.  The  dreaded  Cajie  Hattcras  was 
passed  in  the  dimness  with  such  calmness  of  sea,  that  on  the  following 
morning  a  passenger  on  the  Atlantic  counted  no  less  than  thirty.eight  of 
the  fifty  vessels  in  sight  from  her  deck.  But,  on  that  evening,  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  changed,  and  tho  terrible  storm,  already  mentioned,  whit^  swept 
over  Hatteras  so  fearfully  at  tho  beginning  of  Xovember,  was  soon  encoun- 
tered, and  the  exj)cdition  was  really  "  scattered  to  the  winds."  So  complete 
was  the  dispersion,  that,  on  the  morning  of  tho  2d  of  November,  only  a 
single  vessel  might  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Wabash.  Fortunately, 
there  were  scaled  orders  on  board  of  each  vessel.    Those  were  opened,  and  tho 
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place  of  rendezvous,  off  Port  Royal,  was  made  known.  In  that  fearful  storm 
four  transport  vessels  were  lost,'  but  not  a  dozen  persons  perished.  It  was 
most  remarkable  how  small  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  disaster  suffered 
by  so  large  a  number  of  vessels  in  company,  by  a  storm  so  severe  that  at 
times  it  was  a  hurricane.  Some  were  compelled  to  part  with  freight,  in 
order  to  insure  salvation.  The  gunboat  Mercury  lost  one  of  her  two  rifled 
guns,  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her ;  and  the  Isaac  P.  Smith  was  saved 
by  parting  with  eight  8-inch  guns  in  the  same  way.  The  side-wheel  steamer 
Florida^  carrying  nine  guns,  was  disabled,  and  put  back  in  distress ;  and  the 
Belvidere  and  two  New  York  ferry-boats  [Ethan  Allen  and  Commodore 
Perry)  were  compelled  to  go  back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they  gave  the 
first  public  notice  of  the  storm  and  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet 

The  sad  news  disturbed  the  loyal  people  with  alarm  and  distress  until  the 
small  amount  of  disaster  was  known,  while  the  Confederate  newspapers 
were  jubilant  with  the  expressed  idea  that  the  elements  were  in  league  with 
them  in  destroying  their  enemies.  "The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera,"  one  of  them  quoted,  and  added,  "  So  the  winds  of  heaven  fight  for 
the  good  cause  of  Southern  independence.  Let  the  Deborahs  of  the  South 
shig  a  song  of  deliverance."  That  joyous  song  was  very  brief,  for,  whilst  it 
was  swelling  in  full  chorus,  a  voice  of  wailing  went  over  the  Southern  land, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  its  wicked  betrayers  had  raised  their  arms 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

On  Sunday  morning*  the  storm  began  to  abate,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  expedition  to  reassemble  around   the   flag-ship.     When      "^^i** 
passing  Charleston  harbor.  Commodore  Dupont  sent  in  Captain 
Lardner  with  the  Seneca  to  direct  the  Susquehanna^  on  blockading  duty 
there,  to  proceed  to  Port  Royal ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Wabash  anchored  off  Port  Royal  Bar  in  company  with  twenty- 
five  vessels,  whilst  many  others  were  continually  heaving  in  sight  in  the  dim 
offing. 

The  expedition  was  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  theater  of  great  and  im- 
portant events,  with  many  difficulties  and  dangers  still  before  it.     The  awful 
perils  of  the  sea  had  been  passed,  but  there  were  others,  no  less  fearful,  to  be 
encountered  in  the  works  of  man  before  it.     There  were  also  grave  dangers 
beneath  the  waters  on  which  that  armada  floated,  for  the  insurgents  had,  as 
^e  have  observed,"  removed  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  every  help  to 
Navigation  all  along  the  Southern  coasts.     Yet  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
^ound  in  the  person  of  Commander  Charles  H.  Davis  (the  fleet  captain,  and 
<^hief  of  Dupont's  staff),  and  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  a  man  of 


'  The  lost  vcsai'ls  wcro  tho  Governor^  Pt€rU^  Oaceold^  and  Union.    The  Governor^  CapUiin  LItehfleUl, 

^''^s  a  Btcam  transport.     It  foundered  on  Sunday  (Nov.  8),  having  on  board  a  battalion  of  marines,  numbering 

^^    All  were  saved  by  the  frigate  <Sri2nn«(see  pigo866,  volume  I.),  Captain  Bingold.  excepting  a  corporal  and  six 

*^«'0,  who  were  drowned,  or  crushed  between  the  vessels;  nearly  all  the  arms  and  half  of  the  ucconterments  of  the 

'"Urine*  were  savvd,  and  about  10.000  rounds  of  cartridges.    Tho  PeerleM  was  a  small  Lake  Ontario  steamer, 

***»ded  with  beef  cattle.     Its  officers  and  crew  were  saved  by  the  gunboat  Mohican.  Captain  Gordon.     Tho  pro- 

P«ller  OtK^ola,  Cai>tain  Morrell,  also  loa<led  with  beef  cattle,  was  wrecked  on  North  Island,  near  Georgetown, 

'^  C  and  its  people,  20  in  number,  were  ma<le  prisoners.    Tho  Union^  ('aptain  Sawin,  was  a  new  and  stanch 

*t««iner,  and  went  ashore  off  Beaufort,  N.  C,  with  a  large  quantity  of  storeSs  which  were  lost.    Its  crow  and 

Iivasengera,  and  a  few  soldiers,  in  all  78  persons,  were  captured  and  taken  into  the  interior.    Tho  stanch  steamer 

infield  Scott.,  with  600  men  of  tho  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  barely  escaped  destruction. 

'  See  |tagc  4D3,  volume  I. 
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great  scieatUic  skill,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  maldng  a  minate 
examination  of  this  coast.  By  these  well-informed  men  the  channel  entrance 
to  Port  Royal  Sound  was  found,  and  so  well  buoyed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
faouTB  that  the  fleet  might  enter  m  ith  perfect  safety.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Conunodoro  Dujwnt  was  infonned  that  all  of  his  gun-boats  and 
transports  drawing  less  than  eighteen  feet  water  might  go  forward  without 
danger.  Tlie  movement  commenced  at  once,  and  at  twilight  these  vessels  . 
were  all  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Port  RoyaL 

To  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition,  the  Confederates  had 
earthworks  on  each  side  of  Port  Royal  entrance.  The  one  on  the  northern 
side,  at  Bay  Point,  Phillip's  Island,  was  named  Fort  Beauregard,  and  that 
on  the  southern  side,  near  Hilton  IIea<l,  Hilton  Head  Island,  was  called 
Fort  Walker.  The  latter  was  a  strong  regular  work,  with  twenty-fonr  guns ; 
and  the  former,  though  inferior  to  it  in  every  resi^ect,  was  formidable,  being 
armed  with  twenty  gima. 

Fort  Walker  was  manned,  when  the  expedition  arrived,  by  "six  hundred 
and  twenty  men,'  under  General  T.  F.  Drayton,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  whose 
mansion  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  it,  standing  a  few  yards 
&om  the  beach,  and  overlooking  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  land  and  water, 
lie  was  a  brother  of  Cajrtaiii  Percival 
Drayton,  commander  of  the  Poca- 
hoHtaa,  of  tills  exi>edition.  On  the 
beach  at  Camp  Lookout,  six  miles 
from  Fort  Walker,  were  sixty-five  men 
of  Scriven's  guerrillas,  who  acted  as 
scouts  and  couriers  for  the  commander. 
These  forces  were  increased,  before  the 
battle  commenced,  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,' 
The  force  on  Bay  Point  was  six  hun- 
T.  F.  MiTTon  ^T^  and  forty  men,  commanded  by 

Colonel  R.  G.  3L  Dunovant.'  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  con- 
sisting of  the  Beaufort  Vohinteer  Artillery,  garrisoned  Fort  Beauregard, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Captain  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  of  Beaufort 
Dunovant's  infantry  force  was  stationed  so  as  to  protect  the  eastern  portion 
of  Phillip's  Island,  and  the  entrance  to  Trenchard's  Inlet. 

In  adilttion  to  those  land  forces,  there  was  a  little  squadron  called  the 
"  Mus<|uitu  Fleet,"  under  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall,  a  brave  old  veteran  of 
the  Xational  navy,  who  sen-ed  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  who 
bad  bwn  seduced  from  Iiia  allegiance  and  his  flag  by  the  siren  song  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty.     lie  had  followed  the  politicians  of  his  native 

■  Tno  compmilcs  i>r  Wogn'T't  Snuth  Csnllu  FInt  Be^mrat  <if  .\rli11;rr.  IbFco  camiaiitpl  of  Hsf  ward^ 


•  B«c  ixgc  13S,  ruloi 
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Georgia  in  the  wicked  ways  of  treason,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
had  fallen  from  his  high  position  of  an  honored  commander,  kindly  placed 
by  his  Government  in  a  retreat  of  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  naval  station  &t 
Sackett's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  New  York,  to  be  the  chief  manager  of 
a  little  flotilla  of  eight  small  armed  steamers  that  had  been  employed  m 
navigating  the  shallow  waters  among  the  Coast  Islands,  and  losing,  by  lack 
of  success,  even  the  respect  of  those  whose  bad  cause  he  had  consented  to 
serve.  His  achievements  on  the  occasion  we  arc  now  considerin<r  consisted 
of  a  harmless  show  of  opposition  to  the  fleet  when  it  anchored  in  Port  Royal 
roadstead ;  a  successful  retreat  from  danger  when  a  few  shots  were  hurled  at 
his  vessels;  assisting  in  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  land  forces  upon  Hilton 
Head  Island,  and  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  flotilla  to  prevent  its  capture 
by  his  late  brothers  in  the  National  navy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th,*  Commander  John  Rogers,  a  passenger  ^^^ 
with  Dupont,  on  his  way  to  his  own  ship,  the  Flag^  accompanied 
by  General  Wright,  made  a  rcconnoissance  in  force  of  the  Confederate  works 
in  the  Ottawa^  supported  by  the  Curlew^  Seneca^  and  Smith,  The  forts  on 
both  sliores  opened  upon  them,  as  they  desired  they  should,  and  an  engage- 
ment of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ensued,  by  which  the  strength  and 
character  of  those  works  were  fairly  tested.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great 
Wabash  had  passed  safely  over  the  bar,  and  every  thing  was  now  ready  for 
an  attack.  It  was  delayed  by  an  ugly  wind  ofl*  shore,  and  meanwhile  the 
Confederates  were  re-enforced  and  their  works  were  strengthened. 

Thursday,  the  7th,  dawned  gloriously.     The  transports  were  all  in  sight, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  a  grand  spec- 
tacle was  speedily  presented.     It  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  Rogers  and  Wright  that  F6rt  Walker, 
on  Hilton  Head,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
the  defenses,  and  upon  it  the  bolts  of  the  fleet  were 
chiefly  hurled     The  order  of  battle  "  comprised  a 
main  squadron  ranged,  in  a  line  ahead,  and  a  flank- 
ing scpiadron,  which  was  to  be  thrown  off*  on  the 
northeni    section    of  the   harbor,    to   engage   the 
enemy's  flotilla  (Tatnall's),  and  prevent  them  tak- 
ing the  rear  ships  of  the  main  line  when  it  turned 
to  the  soutliward,  or  cuttinix  off  a  disabled  vessel."'       "^"^  walkkb,  hiltok  dead. 
That  flotilla  was  then  lying  at  a  safe  distance  between  Hilton  Head  and  Paris 
Islands. 

Tlie  plan  of  attack  was  to  pass  up  midway  between  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard  (which  were  about  two  miles  apart),  receiving  and  returning  the 
fire  of  both ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  northward  of  the 
latter,   round    by  the  west,  and  closing   in  with  the  former,  attack  it  on 


-  *  IIc*iKf>rt  «)f  C-<)mmo<loro  Dupont  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  November  11  th,  1S61.  The  main  sqnodron 
coosiftted  of  the  Wabanh^  CommantU'r  C.  E.  P.  Rollers,  leading ;  frlgnte  SuaqueJuinna^  C-aptiin  J.  L.  Lardner ; 
•loop  .VoAVran,  Commander  L.  W.  Gordon;  sloop  Seminole^  Commander  J.  P.  Gillis;  sloop  PawMe^  Lieutenant 
cmimandinc:  T.  II.  Stevens;  gunboat  P^mbina^  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  P.  Bankhoad;  sailing  sloop  Van- 
dali/i^  ti>wed  by  the  Imnc  P.  Smith,  Lieutenant  commanding  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson.  Tlie  flanking  squadron  eon- 
tisteil  (if  the  gunlioAts  BifnrilU,  Commander  Charles  Steedman,  leading;  8en6ca,  Lieutenant  commanding 
Daniel  Ammen;  C^trlew,  Lieutenant  commanding  P.  O.  Watmough;  Petiffuin^  Lieutenant  oommandlng  F.  A. 
Budd ;  and  AuQUsta^  Commander  £.  G.  Parrott 
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its  weakest  flank,  and  enfilade  its  two  water  faces.'  The  vessels  were  to  pass 
abreast  of  the  fort  very  slowly,  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  each  avoid  becom- 
ing a  fixed  mark  for  the  Confederate  guns.  On  reaching  the  shoal  ground 
making  off  from  the  extremity  of  Hilton  Head,  the  line  was  to  turn  to  the 
north  by  the  east,  and,  passing  to  the  northward,  to  engage  Fort  Walker 
with  the  port  battery  nearer  than  when  first  on  the  same  course.  These 
evolutions  were  to  be  repeated.  The  captains  of  the  vessels  were  called  on 
boani  the  Wabashy  and  fully  instructed  in  the  manner  of  proceeding ;  and 
this  jilan  of  pursuing  a  series  of  elliptical  movements  was  strictly  followed 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued. 

The  signal  to  get  under  way  was  given  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning,* and  the  action  commenced  at  about  half-past  nine,  by  a 
gun  at  Fort  Walker,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  one  at  Fort 
Iieaun»ganl.  Tlie  Wabash  immediately  responded,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Susqtithaniuh  After  the  first  prescribed  turn,  the  signal  for 
closer  action  was  given,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  the  Wabash  passing  Fort 
Walker  at  a  distance,  when  abreast,  of  eight  hundred  yards.  In  the  desig- 
nateil  ortler  the  fight  went  on.  At  half-past  eleven  the  flag  of  Fort  Walker 
was  shot  away,  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Wabash  and  Susquehanna  had 

so  "  discomforted  the  enemy,"  as 
Dupont  reported,  and  the  shells 
from  the  smaller  vessels  were 
falling  so  thickly  upon  them  at 
th<|  enfilading  point,*  that  their 
fire  became  sensibly  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  their  guns  ceased 
altogether  to  reply.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  one  p.  m.,  the  Ottau^ 
sisrnalled  that  the  fort  was  aban- 
doned. 

Fort  Beauregard  was  also 
silent  and  abandoned.  The  gar- 
risons of  both  had  fled  for  their 
lives.  According  to  the  official 
and  unofficial  reports  of  the  Con- 
federate officers  and  correspond- 
ents. Fort  Walker  had  become 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation,  at 
noon.  Dismounted  cannon  lay 
in  all   directions,  and  the  dead 

VLkU   or  DATTLB   AT  PORT  BOTAL  KXTKANCB.  ■,       ^      . 

and  dymg  were  seen  on  every 
sld«.     The  place  had  become  utterly  untenable,  yet  it  was  a  perilous  thing 


Oirr«        ^    k%lm 


>  Dupont*!  Report 

B  Commander  John  Rogers,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said : 

"  During  the  action  I  looked  carefully  at  the  fort  with  a  powerful  spy-glass.  Shell  fell  in  it,  not  twenty -eight 
in  a  minute,  but  as  fast  as  a  horse's  feet  beat  the  ground  in  a  gallop.  The  resistance  was  heroic;  but  what  oonld 
fl««h  and  blood  do  against  such  a  fire  ?    

^  The  Waba^  was  a  destroying  angel,  hugging  the  shore,  calling  the  soundings  with  cold  indifference,  slow- 
ing the  engine  so  as  only  to  give  steerage- way,  signalling  to  the  vessels  their  various  evolutions,  and  at  the  same 
ttme  raining  shells,  as  with  target  practioo,  too  fast  to  count" 
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to  leave  it.  An  open  space  of  a  mile,  directly  in  range  of  the  National  gans, 
lay  between  the  fort  and  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  must  go  for  shelter. 
Across  this  they  ran,  each  man  for  himself,  divested  of  every  thing  that 
might  make  him  a  laggard.  Each  of  the  wounded  was  placed  in  a  blanket 
and  borne  away  by  four  men,  but  the  dead  were  left.  The  garrison,  with 
their  commander,  ran  six  miles  across  the  island,  to  Seabrook,  where  they 
embarked  for  Savannah. 

So  too  at  Fort  Beauregard  the  retreat  had  been  hasty.  General  Drayton 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  send  over  re-enforcements  to  the  little  garrison 
there,  that  fought  bravely 
and  well.  Seeing  danger 
of  being  cut  off  from  retreat. 
Colonel  Dunovant  ordered 
them  to  flee  while  there  was 
a  chance  for  safety.  Leav- 
ing an  infernal  machine  in 
Fort  Beauregard  for  a  mur- 
derous purpose,'  and  a  note 
for  Commodore  Dupont,* 
Captain  Elliott  and  his  com- 
mand retreated  with  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  first  to  St. 
Helen's,  then  to  Port  Royal 
Island,  and  then  to  the 
main,  ^ath  all  possible  haste,  for  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway. 

The  loss  on  board  the  fleet  during  the  action  was  very  slight.'  Dupont 
reported  it  at  thirty-one,  of  whom  eight  were  killed.  The  Confederate 
officers  reported  their  loss  in  both  forts  at  fifty,  of  whom  ten  were  killed  in 
Fort  Walker,  but  none  in  Fort  Beauregard.  On  the  evening  succeeding  the 
battle,  a  procession  of  seventeen  boats,  from  the  Wabash^  conducted  the 
remains  of  the  dead  to  their  burial-place  on  Hilton  Ilead,  near  Pope's  man- 
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1  The  fUr  tune  of  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Elliott  as  a  hnoaane  man  and  honorable  soldier  received  an 
TtBeniaable  blemish  by  an  act  at  this  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fiendish  spirit  of  the  conspirators,  but 
not  at  ail  BO  with  what  common  report  rays  was  his  own.  He  left  the  Confederate  flag  fljring,  and  its 
hailiards  so  connected  with  a  percussion -cap  apparatus,  that  when  the  victors  should  enter  the  fort  and  attempt 
to  poll  down  the  ensign  of  treason,  a  mine  of  gunpowder  beneath  would  bo  exploded.  Fortunately,  the  arrange- 
ment was  so  defective  that  no  life  was  lost  by  a  partial  explosion  that  occurred. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note  to  Dupont  :— 

"  Bay  Point,  Nov.  7th,  1861. 

'•  We  are  compelled  to  leave  two  wounded  men.  Treat  thorn  kindly,  according  to  the  poet's  saying — ^Jlaitd 
ignara  mali  miaerU  succurrere  di^oj*  We  abandon  our  untenable  position  that  wo  may  do  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States  better  nervice  elsewhere.  UcspectfUUy, 

"STErnEN  Eluott,  Jr." 

The  Latin  quotation  in  the  above  is  a  line  firom  Vlrgirs  .<Encad,  in  which  Dido,  remembering  her  own  mis- 
fortunes, pities  the  errors  of  JEneas.  It  says,  ^  Not  unacquainted  with  misfortune,  I  have  learned  to  succor  Uio 
dlttre-sses  of  others.**  I  am  indebted  to  the  Ilev.  John  Woart  (who  was  chaplain  at  the  U.  S.  General  Hospital 
•t  Hilton  Head  when  I  visited  that  post  in  April,  1$M)  for  a  copy  of  Elliott's  note,  taken  from  the  original  by 
Otptain  Law,  of  the  y^o  HampBhire^  then  in  that  harbor.  The  humane  injunction  of  Elliott  was  in  a  spirit 
directly  opposed  to  his  act  in  the  matter  of  the  infernal  machine.  He  doubtless  acted  under  the  orders  of  his 
raperiors.  Ciptain  Elliott  became  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  Fort  Sumter  durini;  a  greater  portion 
'if  the  siege  of  that  fortress.  Ho  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg,  when  one  of  his  arms 
Vis  broki-n.     He  die<l  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  in  March,  1866. 

'  The  vessels  engaged  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  the  Confederate  cannon.  The  Wuhoih  was  struck 
tbirty-fuur  times.  Its  mainmast  was  injnred  beyond  hope  of  repair.  Its  rigging  was  out,  and  it  was  made  to  leak 
iwdly. 
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of  paliH  and  onnge  trees,  not  far  from  the  fort ;  and  od  the 

wing  day,"  Dupont  issued  a  Btining  general  order,  in  which, 

At\vT  s^xiikitig  in  {traise  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  said :  "  The 

fla£-otticer  Mly  sympathizes  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 

squadron,    in    the    satisfaction    they 

must  feel  at  seeing  the  ensign  of  the 

Union   once    more   in  the   State    of 

South  Carolina,  which  has  been  the 

chief  promoter  of  the   wicked   and 

unprovoked  rebellion  they  have  been 

called  upon  to  suppress."     The  flags 

captured  at   the   forts  were  sent  to 

the  Navy  Department,  where  they 

were  put  to  a  better  use  as  curtains 

for  a  window. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  forts  were 
silenced,  tlie  land  forces  were  only 
spectators  of  the  conflict ;  then  it  was 
their  turn  to  act,  and  promptly  they 
perfoi-med  their  duty.  The  transports 
containing  them  at  once  moved  for- 
W)tnl,  lli*>  Inuni'hcH  were  prepared,  and  a  flag  of  tnicc  was  sent  ashore  to  ask 
wheOn'i'  till'  giirriwon  had  HiirrendcR'd.  Tliere  was  no  one  there  to  re»i>oud. 
'Hh'  I'liifn  tliig  was  lioiMled  by  Commander  Rogers,'  amid  the  greetings  of 
('lit>«<l«  iViMii  till'  fleet  iin<l  transports;  and  very  soon  the  surface  of  the  water 
WHK  ilnfli  ^^  ><  '>  -^  swarm  of  troops  in  boats  made  8j)eeially  for  such  occasions. 
KhvIv  InlhiM'vening,  the  brigades  of  Generals  Wright  and  Stevens  had  landed 
tvit  lli<>  hi'iit'li,  which  was  so  flat  that  the  water  is  always  shallow  a  long  dis- 
iHlif*'  ""'i  Wrifiht's  men  landed  first,  close  by  Fort  AValker;  and  so  eager 
WtMV  ihi'V  li>  tread  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  that  many  of  them  leaped 
n<<Mil  iht-  Iioiits  and  waded  ashore.  Fort  Walker  was  formally  taken  posses- 
I,|,.||  „\\  uli.l  (lenerul  Wright 
tnadti  Ills  Iieii.l-i|uarter8  near 
ll,  lit  Mie  abandoned  mansion 
,.!'  Wlllliim  I'ojK',  and  the 
iilily  dwelling-house  at  that 
hiillil'.  It  had  been  the  hcad- 
ijimrli'i'M  of  (leneral  Drayton. 
( Irncnil  Stevens's  brigade, 

itUlIng    of    the    Seventy-  ««•.  boo«.  miTos  «*». 

Itlnlli  New  York  and  Eighth  Michigan,  crossed  over  to  Bay  Point  the  next 
liioi-iiitig,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Beauregard.  The  victory  was  now 
iiDiiipli'lt',  and  the  universal  joy  which  it  created  in  the  Free-labor  States 
fiiiiiid  public  e.\]>ression  in  many  places;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of 


I  "t^Humodnrv  ]>iipi>nl.*'  Bogera  wrote  1 
IIUn  thlnffi  vfakh  1  Buiipoee  ^nti)  mc  c 
iluli'nHl,  I  wiu  ivnt.     1  futIhI  tb«  %lan 

•.  of  tlM  rvbt\  k11  vf  Suntli  Cuollni.' 
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retributive  juBiico,  ho  long  withheld,  was  about  to  be  laid  heavily  upon  the 
chief  offender,  South  Carolina.' 

"A  llirlll  perradud  the  lojol  land 
When  the  gladdeniu^  tidings  came  tn  band; 

Encli  heart  felt  joy's  cmollon  ! 
The  clouds  of  gloom  Bud  Uoubt  diepcratd. 
The  sua  of  hope  thruui^h  the  durhnv^s  burst, 
And  the  zpal  the  patriot's  iioart  had  nursul 
Burned  with  a  warm  duvutlou." 

The  joy  of  the  Loyalists  was  etjualod  in  intensity  by  the  sadness  of  the 
Secessionists  everywhere.  The  latter  i>erceiveil  that  an  iriv]>arable  blow  had 
been  dealt  ajrainst  their  cause,  an<l  throughout  the  Confederacy  thei-e  was 
much  wailing,  lamentation,  and  bitter  recjriminatioiis.  It  was  believed  that 
Charleston  and  Savannah  would  soon  be  in  possession  uf  the  \atioiial  forces, 
and  that  Forts  Sumter  and  Pulaski  would  be  "  rcjwssessed "  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

General  It.  S.  I{i])ley,  an  old  army  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
was  the  Confederate  commander  of  that  sea-coast  district,'  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  He  had  arrived 
on  Hilton  Head  just  before  the  action 
commenced,  but  retired  to  Coosawhatchie, 
on  the  main,  satisfied  tliat  no  glory  was 
to  be  achic;^  ed  in  a  fight  so  hojieless  on 
the  part  of  his  friends.  It  was  under  his 
advice  tliat  the  Confederate  troopK  aban- 
doned that  region  to  the  occujiation  of 
the  National  forces.  The  latter  fact  was 
officially  announced  by  General  Shemmn, 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  that  procla- 
mation was  couchtil  in  such  terms,  that 
neither  the  [K^^rsonal  pride  nor  the  politi- 
cal pretensions  of  the  reI>elliouH  leaders 

was  offended.     It  was  so  lacking  in  ])OBitiveness  that  they  regarded  it  with 
perfect  indifference."     Indeed,  it  wa«  difficult  to  get  them  to  notice  it  at  alL 


B>«fin<>Ric:Lii>(ii<»ocir: 

Dlitular  Cu1unibli.lhDacm<>f  Ihc  Ocein 

ThsSrcnbirtonrWiir 
DrB  Ihuka.  aoit  Iho  IslUr 


ot  Trlnlt/  churrb.  In  the  clt;  of  New  Y 
I4an>l;:kitbrll>,u<l  tvclvsnln,  uDdec 

llowg;  Hull  Cvlumblsj  Vukco  Oooillu ;  Alrftvoi  "ClilLdof  the  Urfrimi 
liD^  Dvlls;  Star  Spaii«:M  Ban niT  A)nby  DeBtrltK;  .\lr 
"■ "  D«Hlle. 


•S«]«:i-SIH<Junn-t 
•  It-icknunkikMllfarh 


avj-.j'jir 


us  tbo  16lb  or  Nut 
at  mcrlOiui  un  thu  i] 


iiloEtatsBorcnilgnty  bTa[>«klnirof -theillett 
III  hu  fluttered  thctn  by  *i>«ililnii  iif  thMnm*  ■■ 
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Mewwngen.  w.^rr  i-i-nt  with  it,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  firnt  to  Port  Royal  Island, 
mil)  tliPiico  til  tlif  iiiiiiii.  Till!  tJonfeilerate  ofBcera  thoy  met  told  tbem  then* 
wen.'  HO  "  loytil "  lil i/cn"  i'l  South  Carolina,  and  that  no  others  wanted  it, 
mid  ndvimnl  (tioiii  to  liiru  hack  with  their  bundle  of  proclamations.  They 
Bi'liil  mum  thiK  nt'omnu-ndation,  and  bo  ended  the  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
South  t'!in>liiiiiiiiK 

Upnonil  Shfrmim  net  vigorously  to  work  to  strengthen  hU  position  on 

Hilton  lli'iid  f"r  il    was  to  he  made  a  depot  of  supplies.     Mechanics  and 

himhor  had  l"'<'n  hronght  out  in  the  transports.     Buildings  were  si>eedily 

orwtiHl :  bIw«  an  inimeiwc  wharf;  and  in  a  short  lime  the  place  assumed  the 

tmtwnni  npiwHRinii- of  a  mart  of  commerce.     Meanwhile,  Dupont  sent  his 

umiw)  vtwcls  in  various  dirwtions  among  the  islands  and  up  the  rivers  of 

lliP  coast  of  S<inth  Carolina,  in  the  direction  of  Charh-stou;  and  before  the 

floBO  of  Novemlwr,  e\-er>-w.>ldicr  occupying  earthworks  found  here  and  there, 

Kiid  iM-arlv  every  wliite  inhabitant,  had  abandoned  those  islands  and  fled  to 

Ihemain'leavini:  the  negroes,  who  refused  to  accompany  them,  to  occupy 

their  plantations  ami  houses.     Everywhere,  evidences  of  panic  and  hasty 

deiiarturc  were  m«»;  and  it  is  now  believed  that,  had  the  victory  at  Port 

H     «1  heen  immoiiii'elv  followed  up,  by  attacks  on  Charleston  and  Savannah, 

Kith  cities  mijttrt  h*^"^'  '*«^"  ""  *^*^>'  P'^^  *"  '"'''  National  forces.     Beaufort, 

1  r  hifiil  ri'tv*"'  IV"^  Royal  Island,  wliere  the  most  aristocratic  portion  of 

^otrtli  Carolina  society  had  summer  residences,  was  entered,*  and 

<  Not.  *.     -f,  unns  and  munitions  of  war  seized,  without  the  least  resistance,' 

"*'      thew  boing,  it  was  reported,  only  one  white  man  there,  named 

kH«i  (vhf  *^  **'^  Northern  birth),  and  who  was  too  much  O4'ercomo  writh 

*  ■*«««  drink  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  affairs  there.'     The 

^.f^trhcrc  evinced  the  greatest  delight  at  the  advent  of  the  "  Yan- 

?**^^rT^,^^Vhom  their  masters  had  told  them  fearful  tales;  and  it  was  a 

_»— (  tMN^l^fC  sight  to  see  them — men,  women,  and  children — flocking  to 

■  j^jj  iJiores  when  the  vessels  appeared,  carrying  little  bundles  contain- 

j.  f^r  worldly  goods,  and  with  perfect  faith  that  the  invader  was  their 
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deliverer,  exprcssiDg  a  desire  to  go  on  board  the  ships,  evidently  fearing  that 
their  masters  would  return.'  The  latter  had  used  great  exertions,  by  per- 
suasion, threats,  and  violence,  to  induee  their  slaves  to  accompany  them  iit 
their  flight  to  the  interior,  but  with  very  little  success.' 

With  equal  ease  Dupont  took  posscBsioii  of  Big  Tylwe  Inland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  Kiver,  from  which  Fort  Pulaski,  whit-h  was  within 
fasy  mortar  distance,  might  lie  assailed,  and  the  harbor  of  Savannah  perfectly 
8oaIed  against  blockade  runners.  On  the 
approach  of  the  National  gunboats,  the  dc 
fenses,  which  consisted  of  a  strong  tnartello 
tower  erected  there  during  the  war  of  1S12, 
and  a  battery  at  its  base,  were  abandone<l,  and 
on  the  25th'  Pujwnt  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  War:  "Thcflag  ^^''^■■''^'■ 
of  the  Vnited  States  is  flying  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  of  Georgia.'" 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  National  ; 
authority  was  supreme  from  Wassaw  Sound, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Savaimah,  to  the 
Xorth  Edisto  River.  Every  fort  on  the 
islands  in  that  region  had  been  aliandoned, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  make  serious  oppo- 
sition to  National  authority.'  But  at  the 
close  of  November,  and  in  the  month  of 
December,  over  the  curious  net-work  of  creeks  and  rivers  on  that  coast 
hung  the  blaek  clouds  of  extensive  conflagrations,  evincing  mtense  hostility 
to  that  authority  by  the  South  Carolinians.  Vast  quantities  of  cotton  were 
on  the  islands  when  the  National  forces  came ;  and,  when  the  first  panic  had 
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passed  by,  plantors  returned  stoalthily  anil  applied  the  torch  to  that  which 
was  gathered  and  ungathered,  that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,' 


?  connection  ic 
r  Ui  say,  that 
as  the  report 
of  the  existence   of  a 
vast  quaatily  of  abaii' 
doned  cotton  on  these 
;ist  islands — -cotton  of  the 
valuable  kind' — reached 
Washington,  an  order  went  forth 
I'nr    its    secure    preseiration    and 
1  for  market.     Agenta  were 
led   for   the   pnrpose,   and  the 
ilitary  and  naval  authorities  in  that  region 
ere  directed  to  give  them  all  necessary  aid. 
Measures  were  taken  to  organize  the  negro  population 
n  the  islands,  and  to  carry  forward  all  necessary  work 
1  the  abandoned  plantations.     This  business  was  left 
I  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was 
;ntly  and  wisely  managed  by  Secretary  Chase,  who  appointed 
Edwin  L.  Pierce  as  a  special  agent  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  following,'  Mr.  Pierce 
■  reported  that  about  two  hundred  plantations  on  fifteen  of  the 
South  Carolina  coast  islands  were  occupied,  or    under   the  control  of  tbe 
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the  Ticlnlly  oC  the  montb  of  tbe  Straiiniib  Blver.  Tbe  seed  hu  dI 
Int  inntwRil  crop  railed  In  Sontb  Cvulliu  wu  on  nilton  Read  I 
.  and  Doted  for  lU  long  flber,  ailapted  to  tbe  nununiclBrs  oT  lbs  1 
I  bnmirht  a  very  hlfrb  prlc^-.  Just  before  fbe  wnr,  when  the  enmm' 
le  «nta  a  poiiDd,  t  bole  tent  from  Sontb  Edlito  talnnd  bmngbl.  In 
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TJnion  forces,  and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  aggregate  negro  population 
of  about  eight  thouBand,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  coloretl  refugees  at 
and  around  Hilton  Head.  The  industrial  operations  in  this  region  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  will  be  further  considered  liereafter. 

The  only  stand  made  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  defense  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  November,  was  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  on  the  Coosaw,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  had  ,i  fortified 
position  there,  and  a  force  estimated  at  eight  thousand  strong,  under  (lenerals 
Gregg  and  Pope,  from  which  it  was  determined  to  expel  them.  A  joint  land 
and  naral  expedition  against  this  post  was  undertaken,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General 
Stovens,  and  the  latter  by 
Commander  C.  IJ.  P.  Rogers. 
The  troops  employed  by  Ste- 
vens werB  Colonel  Frazier's 
Forty-seventh  and  Colonel 
Perry's  Forty-eighth  New 
York  regiments,  and  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth New  York  High- 
landers, Major  Morrison;  Fif- 
tieth Pennsylvania,  Colonel  ^  noort. 
Crist ;  Eighth  Michigan,  Colo- 
nel Fenton;  and  the  One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania  ("Round  Heads"), 
Colonel  Leasure,  of  Stevens's  brigade;  in  all  about  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  The  naval  force  assembled  at  Beaufort  for  the  purpose  was 
composed  of  the  gun-boats  OUaioa,  Pembina,  Hale,  and  Seneca,  ferry-boat 
Ellen,  and  four  large  boats  belonging  to  the  Wabash,  each  of  them  carrying 
a  12-pounderhowitzer,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenants  Upshur, 
Luce,  and  Irwin,  and  Acting  Master  Kempff 

The  expedition  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  31  Bt  of  December.' 
A  largo  portion  of  the  vessels  went  up  the  Broad  River,  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Port  Royal  Island,  to  approach  the  Ferry  by  Whale 

Creek;  and  at  the  same  lime  General 

Stevens's  forces  made  their  way  to  a 
point  where  the  Brick  Yard  Creek,  a 
continuation   of   the    Beauibrt   River, 
unites  with  the  Coosaw.     There  he  was 
met     by     Commander    Rogei-s,    with 
launches,  and  his  troops  were  embarked 
on  large  fl;it    boats,  at    an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.'      'J^'' 
The  Ottaioa,  Pembina,  and 
I/ale  soon  afterward  entered  the  Coo- 
saw, and  at  Adams's  plantation,  about 
three  miles  below  the  Ferrv,  the  land 
«n  i«.rAi.  rrniT  eeto..  Ta«  *«.«.  ^^^^  ^^^.^j    j.^^^^^   pressed    forward    to 

the  attack,  two  of  the  howit/crs  of  the  Wabaa/i  accomjwinying  the  former, 
under  Lieutenant  Irwin. 

Stevens  threw  out  the  Eighth  Michigan  as  Bkirmishers,  and  the  giin-boata 
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opened  a  briek  fin:  into  the  woods  in  tlieir  front.  The  ScTcnty-ninth  Xew 
York  led.  Very  aoon  a  concealed  battery  near  the  Ferry  waa  encouiitered. 
It  opened  upon  them  with  grape  and  canister,  but  was  soon  silenced  by 
a  close  encounter,  in  which  the  Eighth  Michigan  bore  the  brunt.  The 
Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  pressed  forward  to  the  support  of  these  and  the 
Highlanders,  but  very  little  fighting  occurre<l  after  the  first  onset.  The 
Confederates,  seeing  the  gun-boats  Seneca,  SUen,  I*embina,  and  Ottatea 
comiug  forward,  abandoned  their  works  and  fled,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
"Round  Heads"  passed  over  the  Ferry  and  occupied  them.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Stevens  joined  them.  Tlio  works  were 
demolished,  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  were  burned.  General  Stevens's 
loss  was  nine  wounded,  one  of  them  {Major  Watson,  of  the  Eiglith  Michigan) 
mortally. 

While  the  National  foi-ces  were  thus  gaining  absolute  control  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  islands,  and  the  blockafling  ships,  continually  multiplying  on  the 
Atlantic  and  on  the  Gulf,  were  watching  every  avenue  of  ingress  or  egress  for 
Y  violators  of  the  law,  the  Goveniment, 

profiting  by  the  hint  given  by  the 
irgentM  themselves,  several  months 
before,  in  sinking  obstructions  in  the 
.  channel  leading  up  to  Norfolk,'  pro- 
ceeded to  close,  in  like  manner,  the 
trances    to    the    harbors   of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     For  that 
purpose  a  number  of  condemned  mer- 
chant  vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  were 
found  in  New  England  harbors,  and 
purchased  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.     Twenty-five  of  them, 
each  of  three  or  four  himdred  tons 
'^  burden,  were  stripped  of  their  cop- 

per bottoms,  and  were  as  heavily 
laden  as  their  strength  would  permit,  with  blocks  of  granite,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  up  Charleston  harbor.  In  their  sides,  below  water-mark,  holes 
were  bored,  in  which  movable  plugs  were  inserted,  so  that  when  these  vesseb 
reached  their  destination  these  might  be  drawn,  and  the  water  allowed  to 

Tins  "  stone  fleet,"  as  it  was  called,  reached  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Charleston  at  the  middle  of  December,  and  on  the  20th,  sixteen  of  the 
vessels,'  from  New  Bedford  and  New  London,  were  sunk  on  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  JVIain  Ship  channel,'  six  miles  iu  a  direct  southern  line  from 
Fort  Sumter.  Tliis  was  done  under  the  BUperintendence  of  Fleet-captain 
Charles  H,  Davis.     They  were  placed  at  intenals,  checkenvise,  so  as  to  form 
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disturbiug   currents   that  would    perplex  but  not  destroy  the   navigation. 
Indeed,  the  affair  was  intended  by  the  Government,  and  expected  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coast,,  the  currents,  and  the  harbor,  to  be 
only  a  temporary  interference  with  navigation,  as  a  war  measure,  and  these 
experts  laughed  at  the  folly  of  those  who  asserted,  as-  did  a  writer  who 
accompanied  the  fleet,  that  "  Charleston  Bar  is  paved  with  granite,  and  the 
harbor  is  a  thing  of  the  past." '     The  idea  that  such  was  the  case  was  fostered 
by  the  Confederates,  in  order  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart ;"  and  their  news- 
papers teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  "  barbarous  act,"  and  frantic  calls 
U]>on  commercial  nations  to  protest  by  cannon,  if  necessary,  against  tl^is 
'*  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world."      Tlie  British  press  and 
British  statesmen  sympathizing  with  the  insurgents  joined  in  the  outcry, 
and  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  (Lord  Lyons)  made  it  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  remonstrance.     He  was  assured  that  the  obstructions  would  be 
temporary,  and  he  was  referred  to  the  fact  that,  since  they  had  been  placed 
there,  a  British  ship,  in  violation  of  the  blockade,  had  run  into  Charleston 
harbor  with  safety,  carrying  supplies  for  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 

The  work  of  the  "  stone  fleet "  was  a  failure,*  and  the  expected  disaster 
to  Charleston,  from  its  operations,  did  not  occur.  But  a  fearful  one  did  fall 
upon  that  city  at  the  very  time  when  this  "  stone  fleet "  was  approaching. 
A  conflagration  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  December,  and  con- 
tinued the  following  day,  devouring  churches  and  public  buildings,  with 
eeveral  hundred  stores,  dwellings,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  valued, 
with  their  contents,  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  observe  events  at  the  National 
capital  and  in  its  vicinity,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  River. 

We  left  the  Confederate  army,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run,  lying  in 
comparative  inactivity  in  the  vicinity  of  its  victory,  with  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  as  its  chief  commander,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Centreville.' 
^e  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  formative  state,*  under  General 
IMcClellan,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  Washington  City,  on  Pennsylvania 
-Avenue,  opposite  the  southeast  comer  of  President  Square.     He  was  busily 
engaged,  not  only  in  perfecting  its  physical  organization,  but  in  making  a 
solid   improvement   in  its  moral  character.      He   issued    orders  that   com- 
mended themselves  to  all  good  citizens,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
one*  which  enjoined  "  more  perfect  respect  for  the  Sabbath."    He 
won  "golden  opinions"  continually,  and  with  the  return  of  every     '^j^** 
morning  he  found  himself  more  and  more  securely  intrenched  in 
the  faith  and  affections  of  the  people,  who  were  lavish  of  both. 

General  McClellan's  moral  strength  at  this  time  was  prodigious.  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  believed  in  him  with  the  most  earnest  faith.  His 
short  campaign  in  Western  Virginia  had  been  successftiL  He  had  promised, 
on  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  the  war  should  be 
**  short,  sharp,  and  decisive ;"  and  he  said  to  some  of  his  followers,*  . 
while  the  President   and  Secretary  of  War  were  standing  by. 


1  Special  correspondeDce  of  the  New  York  TyUmne^  Dec.  26th,  ISiH. 

*  A  tlmilBr  attempt  had  been  made  to  doae  Ocraooke  Inlet,  In  September,  but  with  the  same  lack  of  sqooms, 
the  old  hulkt  being  either  carried  to  sea  by  the  strong  cnrrents,  or  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  Band  as  to  ba 
hvmleas. 

'Seepage  82.  «  See  page  dS. 
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"  Soldiers !  We  have  had  our  last  retreat  We  have  seen  our  last  defeat. 
You  stand  by  me,  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  henceforth  victory  will 
crown  our  efforts."*  These  words  found  a  ready  response  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  they  were  pondered  with  hope,  and  repeated  with  praise. 
In  them  were  promises  of  the  exercise  of  that  promptness  and  energy  of 
action,  in  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  would  speedily  bring 
peace.  In  the  hearts  ot  the  people  still  rang  the  cry  of  "  On  to  Richmond  I" 
while  their  lips,  taught  circumspection  by  the  recent  disaster  at  Bull's  Run, 
were  modestly  silent.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  that 
disaster,  were  ready  to  obey  with  alacrity,  at  any  moment,  an  order  to  march 
on  Richmond.  And  it  was  evidently  the  determination  of  the  commander, 
all  through  the  earlier  weeks  of  autumn,  to  strike  the  foe  at  Manassas,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  march  triumphantly  on  the  Confederate  capitaL* 
But  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  from  the  chief  command  of 

^  the  National  Army,*'  and  the  appointment  of  McClellan  to  fill 

his  place,  imposed  new  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  plan  of  campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  Virginia  was 
changed. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  perfected  at  the 
middle  of  October,  when  at  least  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed  and  fairly 
disciplined  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  column  for  active 
operations  against  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Washington.  At  that  time 
the  National  city  was  almost  circumvallated  by  earth-works,  there  being  no 


*  This  little  speech  was  on  the  occasion  when  Governor  Cartia,  aooompanied  br  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War,  presented  a  oet  of  flags  to  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade  of  General  McCalL,  on  Arlington  Heights. 

'  Mr.  Swinton,  in  his  Jlititory  of  the  Cnmptngn*  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (note  on  page  €9),  eajs: 
**  Though  General  McClellan  nsed  to  keep  his  own  counsel  yet  General  McDowell  tells  mo  be  was  wont,  in  tb«ir 
rides  over  the  conntry  south  of  the  Potomac,  to  point  toward  the  flank  of  Manassas,  and  say,  *  We  »haU  ttritf 

them  there:  ^ 

*  General  Scott  was  then  in  the  T6th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  in  Jane.  17S6l    He  had  been  for  some 

time  sufTering  from  physical  und  mental  infirmities,  and  was  incapable  of  performing,  in  any  degree  of  efficiency, 
the  datles  of  his  office  at  that  important  time.  His  voluntary  retirement  from  active  military  duty  was  a  fortii> 
nate  circnmstance  for  the  country  and  his  own  reputation,  and  he  descended  into  the  quiet  of  private  life  alter 
a  most  distinguished  military  career  of  more  than  fifty  years'  duration,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  a  gratefbl 
people.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  that  General  McClellan,  his  Junior  by  forty  years,  was  made  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic — See  General  Orders,  Na  94.  dated  Washington,  November 
Ist,  1S61.* 

General  Scott  left  Washington  city  immediately  after  he  retired  from  active  command,  accompanied  by  blA 
staff,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Treasury,  and  other  distinguished  officials.  General  McClellan  bodf  him 
an  affectionate  farewell  at  the  Washington  railway -station,  and  the  veteran  was  conveyed  easily  on  a  coach  fitted 
np  for  his  use.  He  was  everywhere  greeted  by  the  people  with  the  most  earnest  demtmstrations  of  respect.  In 
New  York,  a  committvc  of  the  Chauibvr  of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Defense  Committee  made  formal  calls npoQ 
him,  tendering  him  addresses,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  most  feeling  manner.  He  expressed  confidence  In  tbs 
ultimate  success  of  the  National  cause,  and  »poke  in  highest  terms  of  President  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  was  poUti- 
cally  opposed.  "■  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  his  election."  ho  saitl.  **  I  confess  that  he  has  agreeaUy  dlaappotnttd 
me.    He  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  fidelity,  and  fiatriotism.'" 

On  the  9th  of  November,  General  Scott  departed  f4)r  Havre,  in  the  steamship  Arago.  his  heart  dieared  by 
intelligence,  by  way  of  Richmond,  of  the  victory  of  Dupont  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  capture  of  Beaofort 

ff 

*  Tb«  r^l  lowing  latter  of  Um  Pr«id«ikt  wm  •mbodlad  ia  tiM  ord»r : 

**Ez«crnv«  MAimoa; 
**  WmwUmgttm,  AiMwAir  l«t,  I  ML 
**  On  tbo  l*t  dmj  ot  Noraoibtr,  a.  ik  1S(1,  apnn  kU  emu  application  to  tha  Praaidrat  of  tlia  Unite*!  Stetaa.  Brovat  Liaat«»aat-G«Mffiil 
WnrviBLD  Scott  ia  ordarad  to  h*  placed,  and  k«reb;  ia  placad  apoa  tha  liat  of  rrtlrvd  officen  of  tba  Arujr  of  tha  Ualtai  8lata^  Tjthaai 
radaeiion  ia  hia  cnrraat  pay,  aabaiataoc*.  or  allowasca. 

"  Tbc  Amarican  pcopia  will  haar  with  aadoaaa  and  dacp  emotion  that  Gaaaral  Scorr  hm  withdraws  fhwi  tka  aetiTC  caatrol  af  tka 
anaj,  while  the  Praaident  and  a  nanntBaoaa  Cabinet  czpreaa  their  own  and  the  nation *a  ajmpathy  ia  hi*  paeawal  allHctiaa,  aa4  tkalr  yp». 
feand  aaoaa  of  the  important  pnblie  aerrkaa  rendatad  bj  him  to  hia  eoaatrr  dnriaf  hb  long  and  brilllaBt  caraar,  aaBo«(  which  will 
ha  grataAdly  diitlafaiahad  hk  MtkM  davoCka  to  tha  CteaUtatioa,  Iha  Union,  and  tha  Flag,  whan  aaaaOad  by  pnrrieidal  fahaUiaa. 

**  ABRAHAM  LIMCX>LIf." 
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less  than  thirty-two  forts  completed  and  armed  for  its  defense,  and  to  these 
sixteen  were  added  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.*  Provisions,  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  clothing,  were  on  hand  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the  chief 
commander  was  furnished  with  numerous  and  efficient  staff  officers,*  among 
whom  were  two  French  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  capital,  with  their  uncle,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  the 
late  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  These  were  the  Count  of  Paris 
and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  wished  to 
acquire,  military  exj>erience  in  the  operations  of  so  large  a  force  as  was  there 
in  arms. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  then  reigning  family  in  France,  whose  head 
was  considered  a  usurper  by  the  Orleans  family,  had  just  left  this  country 
for  his  own.  It  was  the  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  the  Third,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
preceding  July,  in  his  private  steam  yacht.  He  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  the  President,  and  visited  the  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  army  on  Arlington  Heights  and  vicinity.  He  passed  through  the  lines 
and  visited  the  Confederate  forces  under  Beauregard,  at  Manassas.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  started  on  a  tour  to  Niagara,  Canada,  and  the  Western 
prairies,  with  the  princess.  At  the  middle  of  September,  he  went  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  Halifax  in  his  yacht,  and  so  homeward. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  before  Prince  Jerome's  departure  from  New  York 
that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  arrived  there,  with  members  of  his  family.  He 
came  to  place  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Penthievre  (then  sixteen  years  of  age),  in 
the  Naval  School  at  Newport.  He  brought  with  him  his  two  nephews  above 
named,  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
on  their  part  that  they  should  receive  no  pay.  Each  was  commissioned  a 
captain,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  They  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  July,  1862,  and 
acquitted  themselves  well. 

*  See  map  and  foot-noto  on  page  24  of  this  rolnme.  On  the  7th  of  December,  Chief  Eniorincer  Barnard  re- 
ported that  the  defcnsea  of  Washington  city  consisted  of  about  forty-eight  works,  mounting  over  800  tnins,  some 
of  which  were  of  very  large  size,  and  added,  **  that  the  actual  defensive  perimeter  occupied  is  about  thirty-five 
mflaft,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  famous,  and  hitherto  the  most  extensive — fortified  by  extemporized  field-works 
— lloet  i>i  Torres  Vedras  by  several  milei^^ 

Ckjncemlng  the  creation  and  nse  of  heavy  ordnance  at  that  time,  Swinton  says :  **  The  task  of  forming  an 
artillery  establishment  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  country  possessed,  in  the  regular  service,  a  body  of 
aeeompU^ecl  and  energetic  artillery  officers.  As  a  basis  of  organization,  it  was  decided  to  form  field -batteries  of 
six  ftiaa  (never  less  than  four  guns,  and  the  guns  of  eacli  battery  to  be  of  uniform  caliber),  and  these  were 
airigned  to  divlstons,  not  to  brigades,  in  the  proportion  of  four  batteries  to  each  division ;  one  of  which  was  to 
be  a  battery  of  regnlara,  and  the  captain  of  the  regular  battery  was  in  each  cnso  ap[H>inted  commandant  of  the 
artillery  of  the  division.  In  addition,  it  was  determined  to  create  an  artillery  reserve  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  a 
slege-traiii  of  fifty  pieces.  This  work  was  pushed  forward  with  so  much  enercry,  that  whereas,  when  General 
MedellaD  took  command  of  the  army,  the  entire  artillery  establishment  consisted  of  nine  imperfectly  equipped 
batteries  of  thirty  guns,  before  it  took  the  field  this  service  had  reached  the  colossal  proportions  of  ninety-two 
batteries  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  served  by  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men.  and  in  ftill  readiness 
tar  active  flchl  duty.'' — Campaigjui  qfihe  Army  qfths  Potomac,  iMige  66. 

*  The  following  officers  composed  the  staff  of  General  McClellan  soon  after  taking  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac:  ''Mqjor  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Captain  Albert  V.  Colbum,  Assistant 
A^jutukUQenenX ;  Colonel  E.  B.  Marry,  Inspector-General ;  Colonel  T.  M.  Key,  Aid-de-Camp ;  Oaptain  H.  S. 
Sweltaer,  1st  Cavalry,  Ald-de-Camp;  Captain  Edward  McK.  Hudson,  14th  Inflmtry,  Ald-de-Comp;  Captain  L. 
A.  Wllliama,  10th  Infantry,  Aid-de-Camp ;  Ma^or  A.  J.  Myer,  Signal  Officer ;  Msjor  Stewart  Van  Vlict,  Chief 
Qoartermaster;  Captain  H.  F.  Chirke,  Chief  Commissary ;  Surgeon  C.  S.  Tripler,  Medical  Director;  M]\)»r  J.  Q. 
Barnard,  Chief  Engineer;  Major  J.  N.  Macomb,  Chief  Topographical  Engineer;  Captain  Charles  P.  Kingsbnry, 
Chief  of  Ordnance ;  Brigadier-General  George  Stoneman,  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Cavalry ;  Brigadier* 
Gentnl  W.  F.  Barry,  Volunteer  Service,  Chief  of  Artillery.'' 
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McClelUn  had  organized  every  necessary  departmeat  thoroughly,  and  had 

endeavored  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  the  beat  men  in  thesenice.'     These 

had  been  actii  c  co-workere  with  him,  and  tlieir  several  departments  were 

in  the  best  possible  condition  for  cScctive  service.     The  main  body  of  the 

army  was  now*  judiciously  posted,  for  offense  or  defense,  in  the 

'  tML       immediate  licinity  of  Washington  City,  with  detachments  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Potomac  as  far  up  as  Williamsport,  above  Hai^ 

per's  Ferrj-,  and  as  fa»  dowti  as  Liverpool  Point,  in  Maryland,  nearly  ojtpo- 

flite  Acquia  Creek.' 

At  the  close  of  Soptemlxr  a  grand  review  li-id  been  helil,  when  seventy 


I  th     ■ 

grapki 
Signal  Corp*,  fomwd  b^^ 
of  >l;nallin;,  wu  pbuvil 
daring  tbe  or^r 


•  ohKrrfd.  irrt  plmd  In  tiattx  el  Major  J.  G.  Baruud, 
ht((  commima  of  »»]«■  Wllllini  F.  Burry.  Thr  Tbpo- 
iniiinde<i  by  UeBltnint-ColgOrl  John 


il  Dtpartixiiil  0 
nsChu'lnS.Trli. 
vbo  Jn  tnni  performed  tbe  i]iitl< 
Quartmnatttt^t  Drpartjutnl  ■ 
VU«L  Th«  Sub4li(tna  Dtparti. 
at  CtpUIr  n.  F.  Clutc;  uid 
Prpartmmi  wuguigned  Cnpuh 


;1  Thi 


r.  KInphi 

Orvar'l'alion 


nr^litia  and  Jlaryland. 

■  Hw  dlffiniit  dlTliKinii  vm  \ 
>t  rort  Lyon  ud  tlctnltT ;  Fruklli 
It  UplDD'a  mi]  md  Arlington ;  F.  3.  Porter  ol  llalL' 
Linglry ;  Biull  it  Trluillj-tuvn,  Meridian  Hill,  KmD 
WniblDgtoo;  StoiKiDu'ianlrj' It  Wuhlngbin;  Hn 
deUcbmenU  U  Faint  of  Socki,  Budr  Hook,  Wllllui 
Witt  "  - 


.ndd'B  Fpny^  Lover  Patoriuc ;  HvlnlKliniii 
:  Blenki^r  M«t  HonlWi  Ch>p«] ;  UsDumill 
ui<i  nuimUllli:  Smllh  tt  M«kl>ll's  nm;  UeCtll  K 
T'a  Cbnpel,  Ak.  on  the  ^et\,  buk  of  Iho  rirer;  Cue)'  U 
it'eirtlUerTStWuhlngton:  Binksit  DvnrUavB,  wllh 
ipsit,&e.;  BtuDe  Hi  Pooleiiillij  ud  DT  -  - 
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thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  aesembled  and  maneuvered.     It  was  the 
largest  military  force  ever  gathered  on  the  American  Continent,  and  gave 
the  loyal  people  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic.     And  to  these 
troops,  regiment  after  regiment,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  men  each  day, 
and  battery  after  battery,  was  continually  added  from  the  teeming  popula- 
tion and  immense  resources  of  the  Free-labor  States.     A  little 
later,*  there  was  another  imposing  review.     It  was  of  artillery      °^| 
and  cavalry  alone;  when  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  heavy  guns,  appeared  before  President  Lincoln,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Prince  de  Joinvillc,  and  other  distinguished  men.      Their 
evolutions  were  conducted  over  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  acres :  the 
cavalry  under  the  direction  of  General  Palmer,  and  the  artillery  under  the 
command  of  General  Barry.     The  whole  review  was  eonducted  by  (leucral 
Stoueman. 

But  drills,  parades,  and  reviews  were  not  the  only  exhibitions  of  war 
near  the  Potomac  during  these  earlier  days  o(  autumn.  There  was  some 
real  though  not  heavy  fighting  between 
the  opposing  forces  there.  The  auda- 
city of  the  Confederates  waa  amazing. 
Soon  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Hun, 
General  Johnston  had  advanced  his 
outposts  from  Centreville  and  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  Itlunson's  Hill,  only 
six  miles  in  an  air-line  from  Washing- 
ton City,  where  the  Confederate  flag 
was  flaunted  for  weeks,  in  full  liew  of 
the  Xational  Capitol.  At  other  points 
above  the  city,  his  scouts  pressed  up 
almost,  to  the  Potomac,  and  he  was  at 
the   same    time   taking    measures   for  riinrii  cocinHooit. 

erecting  batteries  at  points  below  the  Occoquan  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  supplies  up  that  river,  for  the  National  army 
around  Wa.shington.  Tlie  probability  of  such  a  movement  had  been  per^ 
ceived  at  an  early  day  by  vigilant  and  expert  men. 

So  early  as  June,  the  Navy  Department  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Cameron)  to  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  possible 
danger,  of  seizing  and  holding  Matthias  Point,  in  order  to  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  At  different  times  afterward,"  the  attention  of 
the  President,  General  Scott,  and  General  McClellan  waa  called  to  the 
matter  by  the  same  Department,  but  nothing  waa  done  until  toward  the 
close  of  September,  when  Confederate  batteries  were  actually  planted  there.' 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  land  force  down  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river,  and  crossing  in  boats,  covered  by  the  Potomac  flotilla,  take  possession 
of  the  shore  just  above  Matthias  Point.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having 
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use  for  the  Potomac  flotilla  elsewhere,  was  anxious  that  the  moyement 
should  take  place  at  once.*  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  send 
four  thousand  of  Hooker's  division  for  the  purpose.  The  Navy  Department 
furnished  transportation,  and  Captain  Craven,  the  commander  of  the  flotilla, 
gathered  his  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Matthias  Point,  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  on  the  batteries  there.  In  the  mean  time  the  chief  engineer  (Major 
Barnard)  reported  adversely,"  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

On  the  assurance  of  sufficient  aid  from  the  Navy  Department,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  land  force  should  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
capture  all  batteries  found  there,  and  take  permanent  possession  of  that 
region.  This  project  was  also  abandoned,  because  McClellan  believed  that 
the  movement  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  for  which  he  did  not 
feel  prepared.  No  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
federates in  their  mischievous  work,  and  early  in  October  Captain  Craven 
officially  announced  that  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  was  closed,  and  the 
National  capital  blockaded  in  that  important  direction.  Craven  was  so 
mortified  because  of  the  anticipated  reproach  of  the  public  for  the  supposed 
inefficiency  of  his  command,  that  he  made  a  request  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
elsewhere.  The  President,  who  had  warmly  seconded  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  urging  McClellan  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the  navigation  of 
the  river  open,  was  exceedingly  annoyed ;  whilst  the  nation  at  large,  unable 
to  understand  the  cause  of  this  new  disaster,  and  feeling  deeply  mortified 
and  humiliated,  severely  censured  the  Government.*  That  blockade,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  Government,  was  continued  until  the  Confederates  voluntarily 
evacuated  their  position  in  front  of  Washington,  in  March  following. 

vas  readj  for  action  at  that  date.  His  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Tlioinns  Jordan,  Beauregard's  Assistant 
A4)ntant-0eneraL  He  says  the  worlds  were  constructed  under  Captain  Lee,  whose  battery  and  a  long  82-poander 
rifled  gnn  were  there.  The  latter  had  been  sent  there  by  General  Trimble,  a  Maryland  traitor,  then  in  Uie  Con- 
federate army.  He  reported  that  he  had  every  thing  in  readiness  to  open  fire  the  previous  evening.  A  (Hnge  of 
trees  had  been  left  standing  on  the  point,  to  conceal  the  troops  while  erecting  the  works.  These  were  cut  down 
on  the  night  of  the  23d. 

>  At  that  time  (late  in  September)  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Pavm^A,  Pocahontas,  and  SeminoU^  three 
heavily  armed  vessels,  and  the  R.  B.  Forbett^  with  two  very  formidable  guns  on  board.  These  vessels  had  Veen 
detailed  to  go  with  Du pout's  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  and  it  was  urged  by  the  Navy  Department  that  they 
should  first  be  employed  in  destn>ying  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the  river,  and  assisting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  taking  possession  of  their  positions. 

'  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  High  Point,  Freestone  Point,  and  Cock-pit  Point,  and  thence  down  to  Chapa- 
wansio  Creek,  opposite  Hooker's  quarters  at  Budd's  Ferry,  were  eligible  places  for  batteries,  and  considered  it 
unwise  to  attempt  the  rapture  of  any  already  completed,  unless  a  campaign  was  about  to  be  opened  in  that 
direction.  He  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  erection  of  botteriea,  and  to  keep  open  navigation,  was 
to  have  a  sufficient  naval  force  patrolling  the  Potomac.  See  McClellan's  Keport,  page  50.  In  a  review  of  the 
Peninsula  Campaign,  Major  (then  General)  Barnard,  alluding  to  this  project,  says  (page  16),  if  it  had  been 
attempted  "a  Ball's  Bluff  affair,  ten  times  intensified,  would  have  been  the  certain  result" 

*  General  McClellan,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potcnnac 
while  under  his  command,  made  in  August,  1S63  (nearly  two  years  after  the  events  here  recorded),  attributed 
the  fiiilure  to  keep  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  open,  at  this  time,  to  the  remissness  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  not  famishing  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  vessels  for  the  purpose.  G.  V.  Fox,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  his  testimony  before  the  CommiUee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (i.  page  289X  attribntes  that  fkllure 
partly  to  the  remissness  of  the  War  Deportment,  under  the  management  of  Cameron,  but  chiefly  to  the  fiuJnre 
of  General  McClellan  to  ftimish  a  force  fh>m  his  immense  army  in  time  to  have  taken  and  held  possession  of  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  The  Committee  on  Vie  Conduct  of  the  War,  In  their  summary  of  the  testimony 
.  of  both  Mr.  Fox  and  General  McClellan,  says:  **  After  repeated  efforts.  General  McClellan  promised  that  4,000 
men  should  bo  ready,  at  a  time  named,  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The  Navy  Department  provided  the  neces- 
sary transports  for  the  troops,  and  Captain  Craven,  commanding  the  Potomac  flotilla,  upon  being  notified  to  that 
effect,  collected  at  Matthias  Point  all  the  boats  of  his  flotilla  at  the  time  named.  The  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
the  Navy  Department  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  Captain  Graven.  Assistant  Secretary  Fox,  upon  inquiring  of 
General  McClellan  why  the  troops  had  not  been  sent,  according  to  agreement,  was  informed  by  hixn  that  his 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  so  large  a  b<idy  of  troops  could  not  be  landed,  and  therefore  he  bad  ooneladed 
not  to  send  them.    Captain  Fox  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  a  matter  of  which  the  Nayy  Depart- 
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.  As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  rapidly  increased  iii  numbers  and  equip- 
ment in  Virginia  in  front  of  Washington,  it  required  more  space  than  the 
narrow  strip  between  the'  river  and  the  advance  posts  of  the  Confederates, 
and  early  in  September  it  was  determined  to  acquire  that  space  by  pushing 
back  the  intruders.  Already  there  had  been  several  little  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  pickets  and  the  outposts  of  the  confronting  contestants.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  under  Captain 
Brush,  mostly  firemen,  attacked  a  squad  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  killing  and  wounding  eight  men,  and  capturing 
nine  prisoners  and  twenty  horses;  and  on  the  12th  a  detachment  of  the 
Tenth  New  York,  under  Captain  Kennedy,  crossed  the  Potomac  from  Sandy 
Hook,  and  attacked  and  routed  some  Virginia  cavalry  at  Lovettsville. 

On  the  12th  of  September,*  a  reconuoissance  was  made 
toward  Lewinsville,  four  or  five  miles  from  Camp  Advance,  at 
the  Chain  Bridge,  by  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral William  F.  Smith,*  in  charge  of  a  brigade  at  that  post.  They  had 
accomplished  a  topographical  survey,  for  which  purpose  they  were  chiefly 
sent,  and  were  returning,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Virginians,' 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  general 
leader  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  army.  Stuart  opened  heavily  with  his 
cannon,  which  at  first  disconcerted  the  National  troops.  The  latter  were 
kept  steady  until  Griffin's  Battery  was  placed  in  position,  when  its  guns 
soon  silenced  those  of  the  Virginians,  and  scattered  their  cavalry.  Then  the 
National  troops,  having  accomplished  their  object,  returned  to  their  post  near 
the  Chain  Bridge  "  in  perfect  order  and  excellent  spirits,"  with  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  ten  wounded.' 

ment  htd  ohaiige ;  that  thej  had  provided  the  neeesaary  means  to  acoompliah  the  landing  suooeMfhlly ;  that  no 
inqairjr  had  been  made  of  them  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  notification  that  the  troops  were  not  to  be  sent 
It  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be  sent  the  next  night.  Captain  Craven  was  again  notified,  and  again 
bad  hia  flotilla  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops ;  but  no  troops  were  sent  down  at  that  time,  nor  were 
any  ever  sent  down  for  that  purpose.  Captain  Fox,  in  gnawer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Comiq^toe,  as  to  what  reason 
was  assigned  for  not  sending  the  troops  according  to  the  second  agreement,  replied  that  the  only  reason,  so  fiir 
M  he  eoold  ascerUun,  was  that  General  McOlellan  feared  that  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement  The  Presl' 
dent  who  hod  united  with  the  Navy  Department  in  urging  its  proposition,  first  upon  General  Seott  and  then 
apon  General  McCIellan,  manifested  great  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  the  plan  had  £iiled  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  troops  not  being  sent  And  Captain  Craven  threw  up  his  command  on  the  Potomac,  and  applied 
to  be  sent  to  sea,  saying  that  by  remaining  here  and  doing  nothing,  he  was  but  losing  his  own  reputation,  as  the 
blame  for  pormittlog  the  Potomac  to  be  blockaded  would  bo  imputed  to  him  and  the  flotilla  under  his  command.*^ 

As  the  reports  of  the  Committee  may  be  fk^qnently  referred  to  in  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  it  was 
•  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  appointed  in  December,  1861,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Senate  and  four  members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  with  instructions  to  Inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Committee  consisted  of  B.  F.  Wade,  Z.  Chandler,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  tho  Senate,  and  D.  W. 
Goueh,  John  Covode,  G.  W.  Julian,  and  M.  F.  Gklell,  of  tho  House  of  Representatives.  They  constituted  a  per- 
manent conrt  of  inquiry,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  When  Senator  Johnson  was  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  his  place  on  the  Committee  was  supplied  by  Joseph  A.  Wright  of  Indiana. 

>  These  troops  consisted  of  tho  Seventy-ninth  (Highlanders)  New  York  Militia ;  battalions  of  Vermont  and 
Indiana  Tolonteers,  and  of  tho  First  United  States  Chasseurs ;  a  Cavalry  company,  and  Griffin's  West  Point 
Oattary. 

s  These  were  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Volunteers,  Rosser's  Battery  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry. 

*  Reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaler  and  Adjutant  Ireland,  and  dispatch  of  General  MoClellan,  all  dated 
September  llth,  196L  General  McCIellan  Joined  the  column  at  the  close  of  the  afliair.  Colonel  Stuart  (Con- 
federate) gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  confusion  Into  which  tho  Nationals  were  thrown  by  his  flrst  attack,  and 
gave  the  aflhlr  the  aspeet  of  a  great  victory  for  himseld  He  reported  ^  fearfbl  havoo  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.** 
^Our  loaa.**  he  said,  **was  not  a  scratch  to  man  or  horse.** — Stuart*s  Report  Sept  11, 1861. 

Stuart  appears  to  have  been  accused  of  rashness  on  this  occasion,  in  exposing  his  cannon  to  the  danger  of 
eaptnre.  In  an  autograph  letter  before  roe.  dated  at  MnnBon*s  Hill,  September  14th,  and  addressed  to  General 
LfMigitreet,  ho  ropela  the  accusation,  and  dedans  that  at  no  time  was  a  piece  of  his  oannon  **  in  a  position  that  it 


X36  AN  INGENIOUS  DECEPTION, 

Three  days  after  the  afeir  near  Lewinavillc,  the  pickets  on  the  right  of 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  W,  Geary,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
stationed   three    miles   above    Damestown,   In  Maryland,   were 
'  ^Tmi"^      attacked'  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  Virginians,  who  had  boldly 
crossed  the  Potomac,     A  spirited  skirmish  for  about  two  hours 
ensued,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  eight  or  ten  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  and  their  utter  repulse.     Geary's  loss  was  one  killed ;  and  his  gain 
was  great  animation  for  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  chained 
I  Oct  ft      with  holding  the  country  opposite  Ilarper'a  Ferry.     A  little  later, 
'Ocu  la.     National  troops  permanently  occupied  Lcwinsville,'  Vienna,'  and 
^Oot,  n.     Fairfax  Court  House,''  the  Confederates  falling  back  to  CentrcvUIe 
without  firing  a  shot.     They  had  evacuated  ilunson's  Hill  on  the  28tb  of 
September,  when  the  position  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
tionals, who  had  been  for  some  time  looking  upon  it  from  Bailey's  Cross- 
roads with  much  respect,  because  of  its  apparently  formidable  works  and 
heavy  armanicnt.    These  had  been  roconnoitered  witli  great  caution,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  alarmingly  strong,  when  the  fort  was  really  a  slight  earth- 
work, running  irregularly  around  about  four  acres  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
without  ditch  or  glacis,  "  in  every  respect  a  squirmmg  piece  of  work,"  as  an 
eye-witness  wrote.     Its  armament  consisted  of  one  stove-pipe  and  two  logs, 
the  latter  with  a  black  disc  painted  on  the  middle  of  the  sawed  end  of  each, 
giving  them  the  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  the  muzzles  of  100-pound  Par- 
rott  guns.    These  "  Quaker  Guns,"  like 
similar  ones  at  i^Ianassas  a  few  months 
later,  had,  fur   six  weeks,  defied  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    In  a  house  near 
the  fort  (which  was  soon  made  into  a 
strong  regular  work),  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James  Wadsworth,  who  was  placed 
in  command,  there  made  his  head-quaiv 
tiers;  and  on  the  roof  ho  caused  a  sig- 
nal-station to  be  erected,  from  which 
there  was  an  interchange  of  intelligence 
witli  another  station  on  the  dome  of 
the  eapitol  at  Washington,    There  the 
writer  visited  General  Wadsworth,  late 
in    November,    1861,  and  found   that 
ardent  and  devoted  patriot,  who  had  left  all  the  ease  and  enjoyments  which 
great  wealth  and  a  charming  domestic  circle  bestow,  and  for  the  sake  of  hia 
endangered  country  was  enduring  all  the  privations  incident  to  an  arduous 
camp  life.     His  quarters  were  humble,  and  in  no  respect  did  his  arrange- 
ments for  comfort  differ  from  those  of  his  brother  officers. 

On  the  day  of  the  grand  review  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac,'  there  was  an  Important  movement  in  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  which  led  to  a  still  more  important  one  a  week  later.     On  that 
day,'  Major  J,  P.  Gould,  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  was  Bent  across 
the  river  to  some  mills  a  short  distance  above  Harper's  Ferry, 
to  seize  some  wheat  there  belonging  to  the  Confederates.'     The     "^[^ 
movement  was  made  known  to  General  Evans,'  commanding  in 
the  vicinity,  and  quite  a  heavy  force  was  sent  to  oppose  them.*     Geary  was 
called  upon  for  re-enforcements.    He  promptly  responded  by  crossing  the  river 
with  about  six  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of  camion,  tho  latter  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Captain  Tompkins  of  the  Ilhode  Island  Battery,  and 
Lieutenant  ilartin  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Battery.'    Tlie  wheat  M-as  secured 
and  made  into  flour;  and  Geary  was  about  to  rccross  the  river  with  liis 
booty,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  when  his 
pickets,      on      Bolivar 
Heights,    two    and    a 
half  mites  west  of  Har- 
per's    Ferry,    and    ex- 
tending Jrom  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Shenandoah, 
were  attacked  by  Con- 
federates  in  three  col- 
umns, consisting  of  In- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and 
supported  by  artillery. 
The  pickets  were  driven 
into  the  town  of  Boliva 


Geary,  " 


i,  with  Ills  main  liody. 


Camp 
Heights,'  an  eminence  around  the  foot  of  wlii(^  nestles  the  village  of 
Harper's  Ferry,  rallied  them,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  In  his  front,  on 
Bolivar  Heights,  were  a  large  body  of  troops  and  tliree  heavy  guns,  and 
suddenly  there  appeared  on  Loudon  Heights  on  his  left,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  another  lat^  body  of  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
with  plunging  shot  might  terribly  smite  the  little  National  force,  and  com- 
mand the  ferry  on  the  Potomac. 

Geary  sent  a  company  of  the  Thirteenth  MossachusettD,  under  Captain 
Schriber,  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  prevent  troops  crossing 
there  and  joining  those  oii  Bolivar  Heights.  He  then  had  only  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men  left  to  fight  his  foe  on  his  front.     With  these  he  repelled  three 
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fierce  charges  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  and  withstood  the  storm  of  bullets  from  a 
long  line  of  infantry  on  Bolivar  Heights,  until  joined,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by 
Lieutenant  Martin,  with  one  rifled  cannon,  with  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  Ferry  under  a  galling  fire  of  riflemen  on  Loudon  Heights,  These 
two  companies  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  turned  the  Confederate 
left  near  the  Potomac,  and  gained  a  portion  of  the  Heights.  At  the  same 
time,  Martin  opened  a  telling  fire  on  the  Confederate  cannon  in  front,  and 
Tompkhis  silenced  two  guns  on  Loudon  Heights.  The  main  body  moved 
forward  at  this  crisis,  charged  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  possession 
of  Bolivar  Heights  from  river  to  river.  It  was  now  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Confederates  fled,  and  were  driven  up  the  valley  in  the 
direction  of  Halltown.  They  did  not  cease  their  flight  until  they  reached 
Charlestown,  on  the  line  of  the  railway  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Win- 
chester, a  distance  of  six  miles. 

Major  Tyndale  arrived  from  Point  of  Rocks  with  five  companies  of  Greary's 
regiment  inmiediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Heights.  He  brought  with  him 
the  standard  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania.  It  was  immediately  unfurled, 
"  and  under  its  folds,"  wrote  the  victor,  "  we  directed  the  fire  of  our  artillery 
against  the  batteries  and  forces  on  Loudon  Heights,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
silencing  every  gim  and'  driving  away  every  rebel  that  could  be  seen.  The 
victory  was  now  complete."*  Geary's  troops  rested  until  evening,  when,  there 
being  no  military  necessity  for  holding  Bolivar  Heights  at  that  time,  he 
crossed  the  Ferry  with  his  whole  command  and  resumed  his  position  in  Mary- 
land. His  loss  was  four  killed,  seven  woimded,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  Wisconsin  troops.*  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
is  unknown. 

Still  more  important  movements  were  made  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  beautiful  month  of  October  was  passing  away.  At  that  time 
Major-General  Banks  was  in  command  of  troops  holding  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river  from  Damestown  to  Williamsport.  Brigadier-General  Charles 
P.  Stone  (who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  special  corps  of  obser- 
vation on  the  right  flank  of  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac),  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  then  had  his  head-quarters  at  Poolesville,  a  short  distance  from 
Conrad's  and  Edwards's  Ferries,  on  the  Potomac  River.  These  ferries  were 
not  far  from  Leesburg,  the  capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virgmia,  where  it 
was  reported  that  the  Confederate  left,  under  General  N.  G.  Evans,  was 
strong  in  numbers.  The  troops  under  Stone  confronted  this  left  wing, 
and  commanded  the  approaches  to  Leesburg,  a  village  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Alexandria,  Loudon,  and  Hampshire  railway,  and  which  was  the  key  to  the 
upper  interior  communication  with  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Between 
the  two  ferries  just  named  (which  were  four  or  five  miles  apart)  was  Harri- 
son's Island,  three  miles  in  length  and  very  narrow  and  nearly  equally  divi- 
ding the  river. 

»  Report  of  Colont- 1  John  W.  Geary,  October  ISth,  1S61.  In  that  report  Colonel  Geary  mentioned  tlie  ftet 
that  the  Honorable  Daniel  McCook  (&ther  of  the  several  McCoolta  who  served  the  Union  caase  as  genanl 
officers  so  well  thronghont  the  war)  %vas  in  the  engofrement,  gun  in  hand,  as  an  "  amateur  soldier.** 

•  In  his  report  General  Geary  said :  "The  four  men  who  were  killed  were  afterword  charged  upon  by  ihe 
cavalry  and  stabbed  through  the  body,  stripped  of  all  their  clothing,  not  excepting  shoes  and  atockiogt,  and  left 
in  perfect  nudity.  One  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  crucifixion,  with  his  hands  spread  and  out  throof^  th«  pafant 
with  a  dull  knife.  This  inhuman  treatment  incensed  our  tro«^s  exceedingly,  and  I  fear  its  eonseqaenoet  may 
be  shown  in  retaliating  hereafter.** 
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On  the  1 7th  of  October  it  was  reported  (erroneously)  that  the  Confederates 
had  evacuated  Leesburg.     General  McClellan  then  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  reconnoissance  of  the  Confederate  left,  to  ascertain  their  strength, 
and  to  cover  the  operations  of  his   topographical   engineers  in 
making  a  map  of  that  region.     He  accordingly  ordered*  General     *  ^^' 
McCall,  who  held  the  advanced  command  in  Virginia  on  the  right 
of  the  National  line,  to  move  forward  and  occupy  Drains ville,  about  half 
way  between  the  Chain  Bridge  and  Leesburg.     lie  di<l  so,  and  pushed  his 
scouts  forward  to  Goose  Creek,  within  four  miles  of  the  latter  place. 

On  the  following  morning,*  General   Banks    telegraphed   to 
General  McClellan  from  Damestown,  saying,  "The  signal  station 
at  Sugar  Loaf  telegraphs  that  the  enemy  have  moved  away  from  Leesburg." 
AleCall  had  also  reported  to  McClellan  the  previous  evening  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  opposition,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Confederates 
iiad  abandoned  the  town.     On  the  strength  of  Banks's  dispatch,  and  without 
'waitintj  for  later  information  from  Drainsville,  McClellan  notified' 

<  Oct.  20. 

General  Stone  of  the  movement  of  McCalL  He  assured  him  that 
**  heavy  reconnoissances  "  would  be  sent  out  that  day  "  in  all  directions  "  from 
Drainsville,  and  desired  him  to  keep  "  a  good  lookout  on  Leesburg,"  to  see 
if  it  had  the  effect  to  drive  the  Confederates  away,  adding,  "  Perhaps  a  slight 
^demonstration  on  your  part  would  have  the  effect  to  move  them."  This 
^lispatch  reached  Stone  before  noon.  He  acted  promptly,  and  at  evening  he 
tielegraphed  to  the  Chief  that  he  had  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  river,  during 
the  afternoon,  at  two  places,  and  had  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  toward 
I/eesburg,  from  Harrison's  Island,  adding,  "I  have  means  of  crossing  one 
liundred  and  twenty-five  men  once  in  ten  minutes  at  each  of  two  points." 
To  this  dispatch  he  received  no  reply. 

The  feint  liad  been  made  at  the  ferries  of  Edwards  and  Conrad,  already 
mentioned.     The  brigade  of  General  Gorman,  Seventh  Michigan,  two  troops 
of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and  the  Putnam  Rangers  were  sent  to  the  former, 
"where  a  section  of  Bunting's  New  York  Battery  was  on  duty.     To  the  latter 
Stone  sent  a  battalion  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  under  its  commander. 
Colonel  Lee,  a  section  of  Vaughan's  Rhode    Island   Battery,  and  Colonel 
Cogswell's  New  York  (Tammany)  Regiment.     The  ferry  was  at  that  time  de- 
fended  by  a  section  of  Ricketts's  Battery.     Colonel  Devens  was  sent  to 
Harrison's  Island   in  two  flat-boats  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
bearing  four  companies  of  his  Massachusetts  Fifteenth.     One  company  of  the 
8ame  regiment  was  already  there.     A  reserve,  numbering  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  was  held  in  readiness  to  co-operate,  should  a  battle  ensue.     With 
this  reserve  was  the  fine  body  of  Pennsylvanians  known  as  the  First  Cali- 
fornia regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  K  D.  Baker,  then  a  representative 
of  the  Stat«  of  Oregon  in  the  National  Senate.     These  movements,  at  first 
designed  as  a  feint,  resulted  in  a  battle. 

McCall  had  made  a  reconnoissance  on  Sunday,  the  20th,''  which 
had  evidently  caused  an  opposing  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates.     An  infantry  regiment  of  these  had  been  observed  marching 
from  Leesburg  and  taking  shelter  behind  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  at  Edwards's  Ferry.     In  order  to  disperse  or 
mtimidate  these,  General  Gorman  was  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces  in  their 
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view.  Three  flat-boats,  filled  with  troops,  were  maneuvered  as  if  crossing, 
and  shot  and  shell  were  cast  into  the  place  where  the  foe  was  concealed.  This 
demonstration  caused  the  Confederates  to  retire,  and  at  twilight  Gorman's 
force  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  scouting  party  of  about  twenty  men  had  been  sent 
out  from  Harrison's  Island  under  Captain  Philbrick,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts. They  ascended  the  steep  bank  on  the  Virginia  side,  opiK)site  the 
island,  known  as  Ball's  Bluff,  which  rises  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  Potomac.  Philbrick  went  a  short  distance  toward  Leesburg, 
when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  small  camp  of  Confederates,  appa- 
rently not  well  guarded.  Upon  receiving  information  of  this  fact.  General 
Stone,  who  supposed  that  McCall  was  near  to  assist,  if  necessary,  sent  orders 
to  Colonel  Devens  to  cross  from  Harrison's  Island  with  five  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  proceed  at  dawn  to  surprise  that  camp.  Colonel  Lee  was  also 
ordered  to  cross  from  the  Maryland  shore  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment and  a  four-oared  boat,  to  occupy  the  island  after  Devens's  departure,  and 
to  send  one  company  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  take  position  on  the  heights 
there,  and  cover  his  return.  Two  mountain  howitzers  were  also  to  be  sent 
stealthily  up  the  tow-path  of  the  canal,  and  carried  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  so  as  to  command  the  Virginia  shore.  These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.  Devens  advanced  at  dawn,  but  the  reported  camp  could 
not  be  found.  It  proved  that  other  objects  had  been  mistaken  for  tents. 
He  marched  cautiously  on  to  within  a  mile  of  Leesburg,  without  discovering 
scarcely  a  trace  of  a  foe.  There  he  halted  in  a  wood,  and  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Stone  for  further  orders. 

Devens  had  been  watched  by  vigilant  Confederates.*  Evans  and  his  main 
force  lay  on  Goose  Creek.  Riflemen  and  cavalry  were  hovering  near,  and 
waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  Devens.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  former,  in  which  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  nine  were  wounded, 
when  he  fell  back  in  safety  and  in  perfect  order  toward  the  bluff,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  halted  within  a  mile  of  the  little  band 
under  Colonel  Lee.  While  tarrying  in  an  open  field  of  about  eight  acres,  he 
received  a  message  from  General  Stone,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until 
support  could  be  sent  to  him.  The  remainder  of  Devens's  regiment  had  been 
brought  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward.  His  entire  force  consisted  of 
only  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Baker,  who  was  acting  as  brigadier-general, 
in  command  of  the  reserves,  had  been  ordered  to  have  the  California  Regi- 
ment, under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  at  Conrad's  Ferry  at  sunrise,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  command  ready  to  move  early.  In  order  to  divert 
attention  from  Devens's  movement.  Colonel  Gorman  was  directed  to  send 
two  companies  of  the  First  Minnesota  Regiment,  Colonel  Dana,  across  the 
river  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  under  cover  of  Ricketts's  cannon,  to  make  a  recon- 

1  **  An  English  Combatant*^  In  the  Confederate  terrlce,  in  a  volnme  entitled  BattU-Jltldii of  ths  StnUKfrom 
BuWs  Hun  to  Gettysburg  (page  80),  says  that  there  were  several  Marylandcrs  in  Evanses  camp  who  were  em- 
ployed as  spies.  Among  these  was  a  wealthy  yonng  former  named  Elijah  White,  who  resided  near  Poole«vt11e. 
He  belonged  to  a  company  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  often  crossed  the  Potorpac  by  swimmins:  his  horse,  and 
gathered  valaable  information  for  the  Insargentai  He  sometimes  went  even  to  Baltimore,  where  he  held  con- 
ference  with  the  secessionists,  and  always  retamed  with  assurances  that  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Marylanders  were  rebela. 
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DoissancG  toward  Leesbiirg ;  and  a  party  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  led  by 
Major  Mix,  were  orilered  to  scour  the  country  in  the  direction  of  that  town, 
and  after  gaining  all  possible  information  concerning  ita  topography,  and  the 
position  of  the  Confederates,  to  hasten  back  to  the  cover  of  the  Minnesota 
Bkirmishers.  Those  raoveraenta  were  well  performed.  The  scouts  came 
suddenly  upon  a  Mississippi  regiment,  when  shots  were  exchanged  without 
much  harm  to  either  party. 

At  a  httle  past  noon,  Devens  and  liis  band  wore  assailed  by  Confederates 
under  Colonels  Jenifer  and  Huuton,  in  the  woods  that  skirted  the  open  field 
in  which  they  had  halted.  Infantry  attacked  the  main  body  on  their  left, 
and  cavalry  fell  upon  the  skirmishers  in  front.  His  men  stood  their  ground 
firmly ;  but,  being  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and  rc^^nforcements 
not  arriving,  they  fell  back  about  sixty  paces,  to  foil  an  attempt  to  flank 
thcin.  This  was  accomplished,  and  they  took  a  position  about  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Colonel  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Baker  had  been  pressmg  forward  from  Conrad's 
Ferry,  to  the  relief  of  the  assailed  troops.  Ranking  Du\ens,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  Harrison's  Island  to  take  the  thief  command,  with  full  discre- 
tionary powers  to  ro-enforce  the  party  on  the  Virginia  shore,  or  to  withdraw 
all  of  the  troops  to  the  Maryland 
shore.  He  was  cautioned  to  be  care- 
ful with  the  artillery  under  his  con- 
trol, and  not  to  become  engaged  with 
greatly  superior  numbers. 

When  Baker  found  that  Devens 
had  been  attacked,  be  decided  to  re- 
enforce  him.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
decision,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  yet  it  then  seemed  to  be  the  only 
proper  one.  The  task  was  a  most 
difficult  and  perilous  one.  The  river 
liad  been  made  full  by  recent  rains, 
and  the  currents  in  the  channels  on 
each  side  were  very  swift,.  The 
meana  for  transportation  were  en- 
tirely inadequate.  There  had  been  no  expectation  of  such  movement,  and 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  it.  There  was  only  one  scow,  or  flat-boat, 
for  the  service,  between  the  Maryland  shore  and  Harrison's  Island,  and  at 
first  only  two  skiffs  and  a  Francis  metallic  life-lwat  were  on  the  opposite 
ride.  To  these  were  soon  added  one  scow ;  and  these  four  little  vessels  com- 
posed the  entire  means    of  transportation  of  several  hundred  troops  and 

McClcllan  had  not  ordered  more  than  a  "  demonstration "  by  a 
Bmall  portion  of  Stone's  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  McCalt ;  but 
Stone,  to  whom  the  chief  had  not  intimated  his  object  in  ordering  "  heavy 
reconnoissanccs  in  all  directions"  in  that  vicinity,  and  who  knew  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  troops  within  easy  call  of  his  position,  naturally  con- 
ridered  that  they  were  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Confederates  from 
the  Potomac.    He  therefore  made  what  disposition  he  might  to  assist  in  the 
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movement,  in  conjunction  with  McCall,  and,  as  he  supposed,  with  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Smith,  known  to  be  within  supporting  distance.*  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  very  important  fact  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  General 
McClellan  had  ordered  McCall  to  fall  back  from  Drainesville.  It  was  so. 
At  the  very  time  when  Baker  was  preparing  to  pass  over  the  reserves  in 
force,  McCall,  by  order  of  McClellan,  was  marching  back  to  his  camp  near 
the  Chain  Bridge,  and  Smith  was  without  orders  to  do  any  thing  in  particu- 
lar, thus  making  the  peril  that  threatened  the  Nationals  at  Ball's  Bluff 
much  greater  for  want  of  this  support. 

Colonel  Baker,  like  General  Stone,  was  ignorant  of  this  damaging  move- 
ment, and  was  pressing  on  in  high  spirits,  with  the  most  wearisome  and  per- 
plexing toil  in  slowly  passing  his  troops  in  three  scows,'  when,  hearing  the 
sound  of  battle  on  the  Virginia  shore,  he  hastened  over  in  a  small  skiff,  leav- 
ing instructions  to  forward  the  artillery  as  quickly  as  possible.  His  Cali- 
fornia regiment  had  already  crossed  and  jomed  Devcns  and  Lee.  A  rifled 
C-pounder  of  Bunting's  Rhode  Island  Battery,  under  Lieutenant  Bramhall, 
followed  them.  Two  howitzers  under  Lieutenant  French  were  already 
there  ;  and,  just  before  Baker  reached  the  Bluff,  a  detachment  of  Cogswell's 
Tammany  Regiment  had  climbed  the  winding  path  leading  up  from  the  river. 
Baker  now  took  command  of  all  the  forces  on  the  Bluff,  numbering  nineteen 
hundred.'  These  were  immediately  formed  in  battle  order,  and  awaited 
attack. 

Tlie  ground  on  which  the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  give  battle  was 
unfavorable  for  them.  It  was  an  open  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
dense  forest,  and  terminating  on  the  fourth  at  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  at 
the  river.  With  their  backs  to  the  sti^eam,  the  Union  forces  were  prepared 
for  the  contest,  which  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  General 
Evans,  who  hurled  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  under  Colonel  Burt,  upon 
Baker's  left  flank,  and  the  commands  of  Jenifer  and  Hunton  upon  his  front* 
These  came  from  the  woods,  that  swarmed  with  Confederates,  and  were 
received  with  the  most  determined  spirit.  The  battle  instantly  became 
general  and  severe.  Colonel  Featherston,  with  the  Seventeenth  Mississippi, 
joined  in  the  fray.  Bramhall  and  French  soon  brought  their  heavy  guns  to 
bear,  and  were  doing  good  execution,  when  both  oflicers  were  borne  wounded 
away,  and  their  pieces  were  hauled  to  the  rear,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  foe.  A  greater  calamity  speedily  followed.  The  gallant 
Baker  was  seen  here  and  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  encouraging  his 
men  by  words  and  deeds,  and  when  the  battle  had  lasted  nearly  two  hours 
he  fell  dead,  pierced  ^nth  many  bullets.' 

*  See  page  185. 

*  The  current  was  so  strong  and  deep  that  it  could  bo  navigat<>d  by  the  scows  only  by  dragging  them  up  the 
Maryland  shore  above  the  Island,  and  letting  them  float  diagonally  acn)As  the  stream  until  they  touched  the 
island.  The  voyage  from  the  latter  to  the  Virginia  shore  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way.  The  operation 
was  very  slow,  and  the  passage  of  the  few  troops  occupied  about  three  hours. 

*  Baker's  entire  force  consisted  of  the  California  Kegimcnt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wistar,  6T0 ;  the  New  York 
Tammany  Begiment,  Colonel  Milton  Cogswell,  860;  and  portions  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
Dcvens,  663  and  of  the  Twentieth,  Colonel  Lee,  81B— total,  1,901. 

*  The  attacking  troops  were  Evans's  brigade,  composed  of  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Thirteenth,  Serenteenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Mississippi. 

*  Colonel  Baker  was  probably  killed  instantly.  Eye-witnesses  say  that  a  tall,  red-haired  man  appeared 
emerging  from  the  smoke,  and  approaching  to  wiUiln  five  feet  of  the  oommander,  fired  into  his  body  the  eon- 
tents  of  a  self-cocking  revolver  pistol.    At  the  same  moment  a  bullet  entered  his  aknll  behind  hit  ear,  and  ft 
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Tbe  immediat«  commanil  now  devolved  upon  Colonel  Lee,  but  CogB- 
well,  hia  superior,  soon  took  the  control  of  affairs.  Siting  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  troops,  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  their  front  and  fiank», 
ami  »  deep  and  turbulent  river  in  their  rear,  Cogswell  ordered  them  to 
move  to  the  left,  and  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Etlwards's  Ferry, 
aboixt  three  miles  distant,  where  they  might  receive  the  aid  of  the  force 
there  under  General  Stone.  This  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  Tammanv  Regiment,  deceived  by  the  beckoning  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
whom  they  mistook  for  a  National  one,  dashed  off  on  a  charge  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  deceiver,  carrying  with  them  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Then  a  deBtmctive  fire  at  close  distance  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column 
hj-  tlte  Thirteenth  Mississippi  Kegiment,  Colonel  William  Barksdale,  which 
adva.iiced  from  the  direction  of  the  ferry.  Cogswell's  plan  was  frustrated, 
xtiA  lie  gave  orders  for  his  whole  force  to  retire  immediately  to  Harrison's 
I»laT*<J,  and  thence  to  the  Maryland  shore, 

TTiat  retreat  almost  instantly  became  a  rout.  Down  the  steep  declivity 
tbe  ^Nationals  humcd,  in  wild  disorder,  to  reach  the  boat**  v,  hile  the  Con- 
federates, who  had  followed  them  up  to  the  brow  of  the  bluff  with  bill  ind 
bayonet,  fired  into  the  straggling  miss  below  n  ith  murderous  effect      The 

•"git  ives  huddled  on  the  shore,    _  

lorixied  in  some  order  at  first, 

anii  l<ept  up  the  hopeless  fight 

">*■    a  time,  while  endeavonng 

^^  *^roas  the  flood  to  Himson's 

Island     Onlj    one    large    flat 

^a,t    was  there,  and  that,  with 

^^    OTcr-load  of  wounded  and 

•others,  at  the  begmmng  of  its 

*^t:    voyage,  was  riddled  with 

bullets,  and  sunk.     The  small 

^J"    ■^'esHpls   hal  disappeared   in 

gloom,  and    there  wa"!  no 

J'^^^Tis  of  escipe  for  the  Union 

'^a      but  by   swimming      This 

^^"^^    attempted  by  wme     Sue 

'     of  them  were  shot  in  tht 

,    **-^r,'  and  others,  swept  awiy 

y    the  current  in  the  darkness, 

^^•-^  drowned.'     A  little 


than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Cogswell's 


1 1  .\tLHlHlppl  Tiecr 


— _^'*'«nnr.ni(l  Ihe  brevp  iiadcr  of  ciuoponj-  0  of  thnt 


l^'ll•Mu 


Bfrlytl 


llrered  II  to  Uijor  Torn 


I.  ISl)  lb 


^^    -"tiotri ™ J  ^-.. 

j,^      "n«  dtUnt  Cptaln  Uelrtl  wis  m 
,1^  fc^llHl  tn  ilrop  hli  aword  mldwfiy.  In 
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command,  iocluding  himself  anil  Colonel  Lee,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
marthed  off  to  Leesburg,  whilst  Colonel  T>evens  escaped  on  his  horse,  that 
Bwam  across  the  turbulent  Potomac,  A  few  were  saved  from  captivity  by 
stealing  along  under  the  banks,  and  making  their  way  to  Gorman's  camp 
below. 

While  the  contest  was  raging  at  Ball's  Bluff,  General  Stone,  who  was  at 

Edwards's  Fcrrj-  with  about  seven  thousand  troops,  had  been  sending  over 

the  remaiitder  of  GoniKin's  brigade  to  co-operate  with  Baker,  all  the  wliile 

unsuspicious  of  the  ]x;rilous  conditiou  of  the  .troops  of  tliat  commander.     He 

bad  received  information  from 

'"^Sf-Tr-  tii^.ij.  flank.     He  felt  anxious, 

Bu™-.  nE»^qci,.i.w  .T  r™«.M-.  .■»=.».  liowcvcr,  and  at  four  o'clock 

telegraphed  to  General  Banks 

for  a  brigade  of  his  division,  to  place  on  the  Maryland  shore,  in  support  of 

the  troops  on  Harrison's  Island  and  the  severely  pressed  combatants  on  Ball's 

Bluff.' 

A  little  while  afterward,  the^ail  news  of  Baker's  death  was  received,  and 

Stone  hastened  forward  to  take  command  in  i>ersoa.     On  his  way  he  was 

met  by  some  of  the  fugitives,  with  the  tale  that  the  Coofcderates  were  ten 

thousand  strong,  and  that  all  was  lost.     Still  ignorant  of  the  position  of 

McCall,  he  left  orders  to  hold  Harrison's  Island,  and  then  hastened  back  to 

Edwards's  Ferry,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  troops  that  he 

ha<l  sent  across  the  river.     There  be  was  joined  by  General  Banks, 

'i»i*^     at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  who  took  the  chief  command. 

Orders  arrived  at  about  the  same  time,  from  General  ilcClcllan, 

to  hold  the  Island  and  the  Vii^inia  shore  at  all  hazards,  and  intimating  that 

re-onforcomenta  would  be  sent.' 

So  ende<l  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bldff,'  in  disaster  to  the  National  arms. 
In  the  camps  of  the  Unionists,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle,  on  that  gloomy 
night  of  the  2l8t  of  October,  there  was  darkness  and  woe,  while  the  little 

'  SUn«  had  krpl  McCldlin  odvlsod  of  the  progna  ot  attain  it  lUtl'*  Bluff  during  tbe  aftfrnoon,  ud  tlu 
lattirr  commftiidfir,  tnimnl  evening,  ordered  Qenernl  Banks  to  tend  oqe  brigade  ta  the  tn^iporl  of  th«  Uoopa  oo 
UarrlRnD*«  I«lBDd,iuid  to  moT«  with  the  other  Iwa  to  Seneca  Ullk,  rokd)' to  aujiport  Genenl  Stfloe,  at  Edvnrdi^t 
rerrf.— 8«  UcClellBU'i  llcport.  pige  U. 

>  Beporti  of  Oeneial  Charlea  V.  Slune  snd  hli  gabonllnitu,  Oetotwr  9$th.  I9ei,  iLud  nf  Qsneril  S.  O,  Etui, 

vepmentutloiii.  II  n[>reKnled  the  OmfedrTmte  feme  It  only  1,709;  omittlig  to  itoU  th*  bet  Uwt  ttwre  vM  > 
atrvng  reserve  of  MEaBlftBlppl  troops,  with  fiix  gun^  poslcd  bo  u  to  nip4l  mj  troops  that  might  >p|iroBcli  IVem 
Edwuda'B  Ferry.  From  the  bctt  Inrormatl'intlnce  obtained,  it  la^rsedthitETiiiii'ifarDenambendl.UIM.  Uli 
report  also  claimed  thU,  wlUi  hti  aoiall  force  uf  l.TOO.  eight  thoniukd  NaUonnlt  were  fought  and  beaten,  and  that 

long-runge  cannon  were  fired  upon  Iho  Conredermtea  IWtm  tho  Maryland  side  of  the  rlrer,  when  ther*  wan  » 
h«avy  gone  there  at  the  time  of  the  batlle- 

■  TbU  ia  olltd  the  Battle  of  Lceabnrg  by  Conlsdente  wrlten. 
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villa«re  of  Leesburg,  near  by,  whither  the  captives  were  taken,  was  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  Confederates  there  were  wild  with  joy.  The  Union  loss 
was  about  one  thousand  men  and  three  cannon.  Nearly  three  hundred  men 
were  killed,  and  over  five  hundred  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond.* The  Confederate  loss  was  about  three  hundred.  According  to  General 
Evans's  rc|>ort,  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed,  including  Colo- 
nel E.  Tl.  Burt,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
He  did  not  mention  the  number  of  his  wounded,  which  was  reported  to  be 
large. 

The  death  of  Senator  Baker  was  folt  as  a  national  calamity.*  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  Thoroughly 
comprehending  the  great  issue,  and  the  horrible  crime  of  the  conspirators,  he 
had  eagerly  left  the  halls  of  legislation  (where  he  had  combated  the  friends 
of  the  criminals  with  eloquent  words,  and  voted  for  abundant  means  to  crush 
the  rebellion)  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  battle  for  the  right.  The  achieve- 
ments of  his  little  band  at  Ball's  Bluff,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  assisted  greatly  in  effacing  from  the  escutcheon  of  that  anny 
the  stain  it  received  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  the  grieved,  and  disap- 
pointed, and  mortified  loyal  people  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  catas- 
trophe. To  the  most  inexpert  there  appeared  evidence  of  fatal  mismanagement. 
General  McClellan,  General  Stone,  and  Colonel  Baker  all  received  censure  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  persons ;  tlie  first,  for  remissness  in  duty  in 
not  informing:  Stone  of  the  retroQrradc  movement  of  McCall,  and  sending 
re-enforcements;  the  second,  for  sending  trooj)8  across  the  river  without  ade- 
quate transportation  for  a  larger  body  at  a  time  ;  and  the  third,  for  rashness 
in  crossing  at  all  and  engaging  the  Confederates,  double  his  own  in  numbers. 

There  was  a  natural  clamor  for  investigation,  and,  on  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  the   House   of  Representatives   passed  a   resolution    asking   the 


>  Twcnty-fonr  of  the  prisoners  were  officers,  namely,  two  coloncln,  one  mjjor,  on©  tu^atant,  one  assifltunt- 
aorgeiMi.  seren  captoiiis,  and  tweire  UoiitcnantA.  The  c«tlone1s  were  M.  Go^wi'U  (Captain  of  the  Klfrhth  U.  & 
Inftuitrj),  of  the  Furty-««oiiB4  N«rw  York  Yoliinteers,  and  W.  Baymond  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  .Ma8«arhns4*tts 
Toiuntei-rs.  The  mnjor  was  P.  J.  Rivers,  of  the  latter  reslment  At  Leesbiirsr,  Ovnt'm!  Evuhh  (wh«  was  repre- 
ientc«l  as  a  tall,  strung  man,  of  nnusual  length  of  limb,  and  in  manners  couKoons  and  dignified)  offfred  th<*  cap- 
tains a  parole  on  the  condition  that  they  shoold  not,  unless  exchanp-d,  a^in  ^  lx>Ar  arms  ngainnt  the  Sontbcm 
(■onfe4lcrBCT.''  They  reftiaed  to  accept  it,  and  Wi»ro  sent  to  Richmond  by  %vay  of  Manassas,  arriving  tht- re  at  nine 
oTeloek  In  the  morning  of  tbe  24th  of  October,  where  they  wore  greeted  with  many  Jeers  from  an  immense  crowd, 
inch  as  •*  I  tay,  Tanks,  how  do  yon  foci  ?"  The  captains  were  confined  in  the-  tobacco  wnrehonse,  ain'ady  men- 
tivDi'd  on  pagw  28,  where  they  were  soon  brought  under  the  potty  tyranny  of  the  notorious  Ooneral  Winder. 
A  fall  account  of  the  exp<Mienoc  of  the  cnptains  may  be  found  In  a  little  volume  entitled  **  PHboti  Lift  in  the 
TofHXceo  Warehowie  at  JliehmoTul,'"  by  Lieutenant  Willlim  C.  ITirrls.  of  Biker's  C.illfornia  rojlmont. 

•  In  a  general  <»rd«rr  i.tsncd  by  McClellan,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  ho  annonncrd  the  death  of  Baker,  and 
■poke  of  him  as  one  having  **  many  titles  to  honor,''  as  a  patriot  "*  zealous  for  t'ae  honor  of  his  a-lopted  country  ** 
(be  was  bom  in  Engl;ind\  cut  off  *'  in  the  Aillness  of  his  p<»wer  as  a  statesman,  and  in  tho  course  of  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier  distinguished  in  two  wars."  When  Congress  met,  in  Dccemljer,  the  Senate  appointed  a  day 
(the  11  th  of  that  month)  for  the  consideration  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished  member.  The  President  was 
there  to  partici[iato  in  the  monmAil  proceedings.  Most  touching  enlories  were  pronemnced  by  the  de.id  heni's 
compatriots  of  the  Senate.  From  that  body  went  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represi-ntatlves,  where  like  pro- 
ceedings were  held ;  and  all  over  the  conntry  there  was  general  grief  becau!>c  of  the  foil  of  that  noble  man.  In 
California,  which  ha<l  been  his  chosen  residence  for  a  long  time,  the  news  of  his  death  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. It  reached  San  Francisco  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  lino  of  tcligraph  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Padflc  oc«*ans  having  been  Just  complofe<l.  That  lino  was  opened  for  messages  on  the  2.Mh  of  Octnber,  when  a 
onmmnnieation  (the  first)  was  sent  by  Judge  Field  to  President  Lincoln.  While  they  were  preparing  in  San 
PranelscQ,  on  the  following  day,  to  fire  a  salute  in  honor  of  this  important  event,  a  dispatch  from  the  East 
anooQiieed  the  death  of  Baker.    Rejoicing  was  changed  into  monmlng;  and  the  celebration  was  deferred. 
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Secretary  of  War  "  whetht-r  any,  and,  if  any,  what  meaBures  had  been  taken 
to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the  disastrous  movement  of 
'^/*'     tl»e    National    troops  at    Ball's  Bluff"     It  was   answered*  that 
General  McClellan  was  of  the  opinion  that  "  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  the  resolution  would,  at  that  time,  be  injurious  to  the  public  ser- 
vice."    But  General  McClellan  had  already  answered  that  inquiry,  so  far  as 
one  of  the  commanders  was  concerned.     He  was  at  Stone's  head-quarters,  at 
Poolesville,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  and  from  there  had  telegraphed 
to  the  President,  saying,  "  I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  General  Stone 
is  without  blame.     Had  his  orders  been  followed,  there  could  (or  would)  have 
been  no  disaster."'     This  was  unlcnown  to  the  public.     They  were  dissatis- 
fi^  with  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  General-in -chief  to  stifle 
investigation,  and  more  than  ever  he  was  hold  to  be  personally  responsible 
fbr  the  disaster. 

For  a  time  there  were    warm   discussions  in  Congress  on  the  subject. 
Finally  a  victim  appeared  to  propitiate  the  public  feeling,  in  the 
Tm.*"      P*'"*"!    of  General  Stone,  who  was   arrested'  by  order  of  the 
War  Department  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  at  the  entrance 
to  Kew  York  Bay,  and  then  used  for  the  confinement  of  political  priso- 
ners.   There  he  was  detained  until  the  following  August,  when,  without 
trial,  or  any  public  proceedings  whatever,  he  was  released.    That   fort- 

ri'BS  being  a  place  of 
durance  for  men  charged 
with  treasonable  acts, 
this  gallant  and  truly  pa- 
triotic oflicer  suffered  pa- 
tiently and  eilently,  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the 
war,  under  the  imputa- 
tions of  disloyalty.  He 
was  imprisoned  without 
public  accusation,  was 
held  a  prisoner  about 
six  months,  In  profound 
ignorance  of  any  charges  against  him,  and  was  released  without  comment  by 
the  power  that  closed  the  prison  doors  upon  him,' 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  said  concerning  affi»irs  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
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Supposing  all  the  troops  to  be  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  Stone  to  intrench  himself  there,  and  to  hold  his  position,  at 
all  haa^rds,  until  re-enforcements  should  arriva  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Banks  to  remove  the  remainder  of  his  division  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  and  send 
over  as  many  men  as  possible  to  re-enforce  Stone.  These  orders  were 
promptly   obeyed.      Intrenchments   were    thrown    up ;    large   numbers  of 

with  orders  tttrni  General  McClellan  for  his  arrest,  and  immediate  departure  for  Fort  Lofiiyetto.*  He  exchanged 
his  inilitorjr  for  cllizen''s  dress,  said  a  few  consoling  words  to  his  wife,  and  departe<l  fur  Sykcs^s  quarters,  whero 
be  was  kept  until  morning,  and  then  sent  under  a  guard  to  Fort  Hamilton,  near  Fort  Lofnyette.  Before  leaving 
be  had  written  to  the  A^Jntant-Oonernl,  asking  for  information  concerning  his  arrest,  not  doubting  that  there 
was  some  strange  misunderstanding  in  the  matter.  On  the  10th  be  was  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  Burke,  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  tvas  then  taken  over  to  Fort  Lafayette  in  a  boat.  There  he  was  confined  in  a  casemate  fllty- 
foor  days,  receiving  the  most  kind  treatment.  There  ho  again  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General,  requesting  a  copy 
uf  ciiarges,  and  a  trial,  but,  as  before,  was  denied  any  response. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Stone^s  Mends  hud  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  obtain  Justice  for  him  at  Washing- 
tnn.  When  his  brother-in-law,  on  his  way  thither,  stopped  in  New  York,  to  consult  with  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
the  astoni^e<l  veteran,  who  had  not  till  then  heard  of  his  arrest^  indignantly  exclaimed,  ^  Colonel  Stone  a  traitor! 
Why,  if  he  is  a  traitor,  I  am  a  traitor,  and  we  are  all  traitors.  While  holding  Washington  last  year,  he  was 
my  right  hand,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  held  the  place  without  him.''t 

After  the  lai>se  of  flfty-four  days,  General  Stone  was  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he  had  larger 
liberty.  He  was  released  on  the  16th  of  August,  by  an  order  from  the  War  Department,  sent  by  telegraph.  He 
immediately  applie<l  for  orders  to  active  duty ;  and  on  returning  to  Washington  ho  searched  in  vain  in  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant-General  and  of  the  War  Department  for  the  order  for  his  arrest ;  the  bw  requiring  the  officer 
i»ning  such  order  to  give  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  noting  the  offense,  within 
twenty-tour  hours.  Halleck,  then  General-in-ChieC  knew  nothing  about  it.  Stone  then  went  to  the  Prestdeat, 
who  sdUd  ho  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  kindly  remarked,  **I  could  never  be  made  to  believe 
General  Stone  was  a  traitor.'''  In  endeavors  to  give  to  his  country  his  active  services  in  the  war  he  was  thwarted, 
and  it  was  not  until  May,  1868,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  again  upon  duty  in  the  Acid,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Banks,  then  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  He  served  ftdthftilly 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  war,  until  prostrated  by  uialnrious  fover  before  Peteraburg,  when  the  service  lost  a 
meritorious  and  patriotic  officer. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written  to  the  outlior  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  of  the  City  of  New  York,  may  be  appropriately  given.  It  furnishes  interesting  arlditions  to  the  history 
t\t  Mr.  Linodn's  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  in  February,  1S61,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
wurlL. 

^'Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Metropolitan  Police, 
"300  Mulberry  Street 

"  Xeio  York,  August  \ZtK  18ML 

"^'Bexbox  J.  Lossixo.  Esq., 
•*  Puughkeepsie,  New  York. 

^  Dear  Sib: — On  reading  your  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lute  President  Lincoln  was  indueed 
to  change  his  route  in  going  to  the  City  of  Washington,  in  February,  1S61,  I  was  impressed  with  the  ikithfhlnesa, 
so  for  OS  the  narrative  goes,  but  regretted  that  it  was  not  more  Aill  in  showing  how  and  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  valuable  life  at  tliat  important  period. 

**  It  will  l>e  remembered  that  there  was  much  uncertainty  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion  as  to  what 
course  the  conspiratora designed  taking  to  carry  out  their  plans;  and,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  pur- 
pose, in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1880,  I  detailed  two  of  my  most  intelligent  detectives  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
insrton,  with  instructions  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  secret  plans  of  the  conspirators,  if  they  had  any,  for  taking 
possessitm  of  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  communicate  with  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  on  the  subject  I 
did  not  know  the  Senator  personally  at  that  time,  but  I  had  a  reputation  of  him  that  Justified  me  in  confiding 
in  him. 

**  On  Friday,  January  4th,  ISCl,  I  received  a  note  from  lion.  Schuyler  Colfax,  requesting  me  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  detectives  to  Washington,  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  hnd  already  dispatched  the  two  alluded  to.    I  then 


*  la  Um  rvport  of  th«  Committee  on  tb«  Condact  of  th«  VCut  (Part  II.,  pag«  18)  li  »  itatemwit  of  Oaneral  McCl«lI»n,  that  on  tba  Aa,j 
«f  tba  arrtat  h«  reeaived  iafnimatloa  from  a  refb|rM  from  La<*«Unrg,  which,  in  his  mind,  **  taodail  to  corroborata  aoma  of  tha  chargaa  mada 
■fEaiaat  Gcoaral  Stoaa."  wlUcli  ha  rvportcd  to  tha  Sacratary  of  War,  and  rareiTed  orden  to  armt  tha  Oanarnl  and  land  him  imma- 
JIatalj  to  Fort  Lafbyatta.    What  thoaa  chargaa  ware,  naithar  tha  Commlttaa  un  tha  Condvct  of  tha  War  nor  Gaoeral  McCiallaa  arar  iaa4a 

t  WVr«,  lata  in  1M0,  Ganaral  Stona,  who  had  I«fl  the  army  (in  which  ha  held  the  eoramlialon  of  rapt«in  by  bravet,  awarded  fcr  mar!- 
toriooa  aarricaa  in  Mexico),  waa  in  Washington  Cily,  General  ifcott  desired  him  to  rally  aronnd  him  the  luyal  men  of  tha  DIatrlct  of 
r'elambU.  Ha  ceoipUad,  and  on  the  Itt  of  Janoa-T-,  1861,  bewaa  mada  Intpector-i^eneml  of  the  DIatrlct.  He  at  once  eommeneed  or|^BUIji|e 
•nd  Inatract'air  rolnntecra  and  when  Fort  Semtcr  waa  attacked  be  had  nnHar  him  no  laaa  than  S,000  well-orgnniaad  troopa  fli  far  acrvke. 
He  waa  the  imt  man  moaterad  Into  tba  aerrlce  fur  the  defense  of  the  Capiul.  That  wm  done  on  the  id  day  of  Janoary,  1861.  He  waa  In 
reoHBand  aT  the  tioopa  In  Waahlngton  during  the  dark  days  at  the  eloaa  of  April,  when  that  city  wm  eat  off  from  the  loyal  people.  Dvrinf 
tbeae  aeven  dsya,  be  ilepi  but  three  hoara  In  hit  bed,  ail « tber  rcit  beinfr  taken  In  bit  military  cloak.  All  the  oatpoali  around  Waablagten 
were  under  hia  cemBaad  ■■til  the  paaaaga  of  a  portion  of  the  army  into  VIrfinIa,  In  May  (aee  paf;ta  480, 491,  and  4S:?,  volame  I.),  and  aome 
af  bb  Xfof  trera  tlM  llnl  to  eneooatar  tba  pl«keta  of  the  aaarKwita. 
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troops  were  crossed,  and  active  preparations  were  in  progress  for  moving 

strongly  upon  the  Confederates,  when,  on  Tuesday  night,*  Gene- 

*^i^     ral    McClellan    arrived   at   Poolesville.     Then,   as   he   says,   he 

"  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  details  of  the  affiiir/'     The 

preparations  for  a  forward  movement,  which  promised  the  most  important 

results  for  the  National  cause,  were  immediately  suspended,  and  orders  were 


determined  to  go  that  nl^ht  mjselt  and  tmke  with  me  another  of  mj  men.  I  porposed  looking  the  field  orer, 
with  th«  ritfw  of  ascertaining  the  probabilltj  of  tuch  an  attempt  Mng  made.  In  the  morning  of  Satonlaj  I 
fband  a  want  of  harmony  among  the  fHends  at  the  Uni(»n — scareel  j  any  two  looked  at  the  erisis  thmngh  the  Mmo 
medium.  Mr.  Collax  invite«l  me  to  attend  a  meetin?  of  a  aort  of  e«»mmittee  of  memher*  of  b«»th  honaM  of  Con- 
frrM,  at  the  rvai^lence  of  Senati<r  TnimbulL,  that  morning.  It  nnmbervd  about  a  d*isen  personi,  and  there  were 
about  t«r*-Irc  diffcn'Ot  opinions  among  them  as  to  th<>  ultimate  desijma  of  the  oonspiratora.  The  extreme  riewi 
were  entertained  by  Senator  Trumbull  and  R«*p.  E.  R  Washburn.  One  of  these  gentlemen  regarded  the  *  matter 
as  nothin:^  m<»n;  than  the  usual  Soiith«-m  vaunting;  that  the  S^tuth  had  been  badly  defeated,  and  the  seeewion 
talk  meant  nothing  but  bragzadorio;  that  they  had  ha«i  things  so  long  their  own  way,  it  could  not  be  exp<'Cted 
ct  them  to  quietly  submit  to  defeat ;  a  few  weeks  and  all  would  be  peaceful  again.*  The  other  gentb'man  «-ai 
of  opliflon  *that  the  Southern  men  meant  erery  word  they  uttered;  that  they  had  been  preparing  for  this 
thing  since  1%%;  that  he  was  eonvineod  they  had  selected  this  time  because  they  think  themselTcs  ready,  while 
we  are  not ;  that  they  hare  made  preparations  which  we  know  nothing  abont;  that  their  plan  was  to  destroy  the 
GoTrmment  and  to  start  one  of  their  own ;  and  tiiat  to  take  possession  of  Washington  was  more  than  half  the 
battle.* 

**  None  of  the  remaining  gentlemen  agreed  with  either  of  these,  nor  with  themselres. 

**  While  at  this  meeting,  I  learned  that  a  lar^re  number  of  detectives  hail  been  sent  for  to  all  the  larger  dUes^ 
Kaet,  North,  and  West,  and  among  these  it  was  mentioneil  that  Marshal  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  had  been  applied  to, 
and  had  promised  to  send  tt^n  detectives.  I  ti>ld  the  gentlemen  plainly  the  Marshal  wMild  betray  them ;  that 
hia  sympathies  were  with  the  South  in  any  movement  they  would  make;  that  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
declli>e<I  an  invitation  to  exchange  a  detective  of  his  for  one  of  mine,  on  the  gn>und  that  he  had  but  on4  In  hit 
fbroe,and  consequently  he  could  not  now  Airnish  them  with  ten.  In  reply,  I  was  Informed  that  Mr.  Corwin  had 
ooafldence  In  Marshal  Kane,  and  they  also  had  c«>nfidence  in  Mr.  Corwin.  So,  as  they  decided  to  hokl  on  to  the 
Marshal  and  his  bogus  dete^^tives,  I  concliulcd  n«>t  to  act  with  them. 

•*  I  then  called  on  a  number  of  other  members  of  Congress,  without  finding  much  Improvement ;  the  excep- 
tional case  was  Senator  Grimes.  One  distinguished  Senator  informed  me  that  he  was  In  oounsel  with  JeffersoA 
Davis,  and  that  In  a  d.iy  or  two  Mey  would  be  able  to  adjust  all  apfiorent  differences. 

**  After  that  I  went  among  the  peo[ile,  and  soon  found  that  Mr.  Wa»hbnm  was  nearer  right  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress  I  had  talkeil  with.  I  also  found  that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  on  Lieutenant- 
General  Sc<itt,  and  I  determined  to  consult  with  him ;  but  I  feare<i  the  General  could  not  spare  sufllcient  time  to 
talk  with  me  as  fully  as  I  desired,  and  then  conclu<led  to  see  one  of  his  confidential  officers.  On  Inquiring.  I 
learned  that  two  of  General  Scott's  family  had  great  influence  with  him.  Col.  Robt.  E.  Lee  and  Capt  Chas.  P. 
Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  induced  me  to  select  Captain  Stone  in  preference  to  Col.  Lee,  but  I  did  so,  and 
called  on  the  Captain  at  his  quarters.  Wo  conversed  freely  In  regard  to  the  Impending  trouble,  and  especially 
of  the  danger  in  which  Washington  stood.  I  informed  him  I  would  leave  three  of  my  detectives  In  the  city, 
and,  at  his  request,  agreed  to  Instruct  them  to  report  to  him  verbally  any  things  of  importance  they  should 
diaeover. 

^  I  stripped  in  Baltimore  that  night  on  ray  way  homv\  and  ascertained  fh>m  Marshal  Kane  hlnnaelf  the  plan 
by  which  Maryland  was  to  be  precipitited  out  of  the  Union,  against  the  efforts  of  Govr.  Hicks  to  keep  it  there; 
and  with  Maryland  also  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ue  told  me  Maryland  would  wait  for  the  action  of  Virginia, 
and  that  action  would  take  place  within  a  month ;  and  *that  when  Virginia  seceded  through  a  convention, 
Maryland  would  secede  by  gmvibition.*  It  was  at  this  Interview  I  ascertained  Fort  McHenry  to  be  garrisoned 
by  a  corporaPs  guard,  cunsisting  of  one  man,  and  that  the  Baltimore  police  were  keeping  gnanl  on  the  outside, 
to  {wevent  the  r<»ughs  fn»m  capturing  it  prematurely.  I  communicated  the  fhcts  to  Captain  Stone,  and  on  tho 
following  Wednesday,  January  9th,  trooj»8  fh)m  Washington  took  possession  of  the  fort,  under  onlers  ftom 
General  Scott. 

"■  At  a  subsequent  visit  to  Washington  I  called,  of  course,  on  Captain  Stone,  and  informed  him  of  the  purposes 
contemplated  in  Baltimore.  lie  then  requcsteil  me  to  put  some  of  my  men  on  duty  there,  and  Instruct  them 
to  report  to  him  in  per^tn,  by  word  of  in<»uth,  and  not  by  mall,  as  he  could  not  trust  the  nmil.i.  I  had  previously 
placed  two  men  thcn\and  on  my  return  selected  a  third,  whom  I  sent  directly  to  Captain  Stone  for  8pi*cial 
instructions.  UndiT  these  instructions,  this  oRicer,  David  S.  Bookstaver,  n^maiu'd  at  Baltimore  until  February 
23d,  when  I  relieved  him.  During  that  period,  while  apparently  occupied  as  a  music  agent,  Bookstaver  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  better  cIom  of  citizens  and  strangers  who  frequent  music, 
variety,  and  bo<ik  Mores,  while  the  other  two  detectives  .had  joined  an  org:inization  of  rebel  rough.%  dcsiincil 
to  go  South  or  elsewher**,  whenever  their  services  should  be  retiuircil. 

"It  was  on  the  evening  of  Wtdnesday,  February  20th,  that  B<M»k»taver  obtained  the  information  that  made 
It  necessary  for  hlin  to  take  the  first  train  for  Washington.  BeAire  going,  he  posted  a  letter  to  me,  briefly 
stattnir  the  condition  of  things,  and  of  his  intention  to  go  on  the  fonr  o*clock  morning  train  and  rei)ort.  I  ^halI 
complete  this  narrative  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Stone  on  the  subject 

'''It  is  im[ios5iblo,  with  the  time  now  at  my  disposal,  to  give  yon  any  thing  like  a  detailed  history  of  the 
information  derived  from  your  men,  and  fh)m  doiens  of  letters  and  reports  ttom  other  BoorceA,  addrssaed  some- 
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given  for  the  entire  force  to  recross  the  river  to  the  Maryland  side.  Generals 
Banks  and  Stone,  and  the  troops  under  their  commands,  were  disappointed 
and  mortified,  for  they  knew  of  no  serious  impediments  then  in  the  way  of 
an  advance.  General  McClellan  subsequently  said,  that  "  a  few  days  after- 
ward," he  "  received  information  which  seemed  to  be  authentic,  to  the  effect 
that  large  l>odies  of  the  enemy  had  been  ordered  from  Manassas  to  Lecsburg, 
to  cut  off  our  troops  on  the  Virginia  side ;"  and  that  their  "  timely  with- 
drawal had  probably  prevented  a  still  more  serious  disaster."*  Plain  people 
inquired  whether  suilicient  re-enforcements  for  the  Nationals,  to  counteract 
the  movement  from  Manassas,  might  not  have  been  spared  from  the  almost 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  then  lying  at  ease  around  Washington,  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  Plain  people  were  answered  by  the  question.  What  do 
you  know  about  war  ? 


timet  to  the  Qeneral -In -Chief  And  Bometlmes  to  mrsclf,  which  served  to  convince  both  of  ns  that  there  waa 
imminent  danfser  that  Mr.  Lincoln^s  life  would  be  aacriflcod,  should  he  attempt  to  pasa  through  Baltimore  at  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  published  In  the  newspapers  as  the  programme  of  his  Journey. 

***Tbe  c1(»sin$r  piece  of  information  on  the  subject  was  brou(rht  by  one  of  your  men,  DookstaTcr.  lie  had 
for  weeks  been  stationed  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  (two  days  before  the  intended  passage 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  through  Baltimore)  he  arrived  by  the  early  train  and  reported  to  me.  His  infumiation  was 
entirely  eorroborative  of  that  already  in  oar  possession;  and  at  the  time  of  making  my  morning  report  to  the 
Oeneral-in-ChieC  I  communicate<l  that.  General  Scott  had  received  from  other  s«>urces  urgent  warnings  also,  and 
1ki  stated  to  me  that  it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Lincoln  conl  J  not  pass  Baltimore  alivo  by  the  train  on  the 
day  fixed.  '^But,^  said  the  General,  ^  while  yon  and  I  know  this,  we  cannot  convince  these  gentlemen  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  coming  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  as  quietly  as  any  previous  President*^ 

***!  recommended  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  officially  warned;  and  sugxested  that  it  would  be  altogether 
best  that  he  should  taku  the  train  of  that  evening  fhim  Philadelphia,  and  so  reach  Washington  early  the  next 
day.  Genenil  Scott  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln^s  personal  dignity  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  changing  the  programme 
of  his  Journey  on  account  at  <langcr  to  his  life.  I  replied  to  this,  that  it  appe4ired  to  me  that  Mr.  Linoi»ln*»  per- 
sonal dignity  was  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  destruction,  or,  at  least,  dangerous  disorganization 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  n>sult  of  his  death  by  violence  in  Baltimore; 
that  In  a  few  days  more  the  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan  would  end,  and  there  would  (in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death) 
be  nil  elected  President  to  assume  the  office ;  that  the  Northern  cities  would,  on  learning  of  the  violent  death 
of  the  President-elect,  pour  masses  of  excited  people  upon  Baltimore,  which  would  be  destroyed,  and  wo  should 
And  ourselves  in  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  with  the  Government  utterly  unprepared  for  it 

•*•  General  5c«*tt,  after  asking  me  how  the  details  could  be  arranged  in  so  short  a  time,  and  receiving  my 
mggestion  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  advised  quietly  to  take  the  evening  train,  and  that  it  would  do  him  no 
harm  to  have  the  telegraph  wires  cut  for  a  few  hours,  ho  directed  me  to  seek  Mr.  W.  U.  Seward,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  few  lines,  which  he  hande«l  me. 

•**  It  was  alreafly  ten  o'ehick,  and  when  I  reached  Mr.  SewanVs  house  he  had  left:  I  followed  him  to  tb« 
Capitol,  but  did  not  sueceed  In  finding  him  until  after  12  at  I  handed  hi:n  the  GeneraKs  note ;  ho  listened 
attentively  to  what  I  said,  and  asked  mo  to  write  down  my  information  and  suggestions,  and  then,  taking  the 
paper  I  had  written,  he  hastily  left 

-'The  note  I  wrote  was  what  Mr.  Frederick  Soward  carried  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Philadelphhk.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  stateil  that  it  was  this  note  which  induced  him  to  change  his  Journey  as  he  did.  The  stories  of  ditguUe  are 
all  nonsense ;  Mr.  Lincoln  merely  took  the  sloeping-ear  in  the  night  train.  I  know  nothing  of  any  conneetion 
of  Mr.  PInkerton  with  the  matter.' 

-The  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made  waa  sent  to  me  by  General  Stone,  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
of  mine,  made  in  consequence  of  having  seen  an  article  in  a  newspaper  which  gave  the  whole  credit  of  the  move- 
ment to  a  person  who  I  supposed  had  little  to  do  with  it  My  opportunity  for  knowing  who  the  parties  were 
that  mndercd  this  service  to  the  country  waa  very  good,  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  mi«t  active  in  it  to  sustain  my  views.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  not  called  on  either  of  the  other  living 
parties  to  the  matter,  regarding  the  above  sufficient  t.)  satijify  all  reasonable  persons  that  the  assassination  oon- 
snmmatA-d  in  April,  ISdS,  would  have  taken  place  in  February  of  18«I  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  effbrU  of 
Ueotrnant-General  Scott  Brigadier-General  Stone.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Esq..  and  David 
8i  Dookataver,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of  New  York. 

**  I  am,  very  respectfUly,  yours,  J^, 

**JoiKC  A.  Kxy^EDT.** 

1  See  General  McClellan^s  Ucport,  page  SI. 
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ABUT  OF  THS  POTOMAC— T  UK  TRENT  AFFAIQ.— CAPTUBE  Of  EOAITOKE  ISLAND. 

^r*  OR  the  Bpacc  of  nearly  two  months  after  the  disaetcr 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  iLc  public  ear  was  daily  teased  with 
the  unsatisfactory  report,  "All  is  quiet  on  the  Polo- 
mac!"  The  roads  leading  toward  the  Confederate 
eamps,  near  Bull's  Run,  were  never  iu  better  eondition. 
The  weather  was  perfect  in  serenity.  The  entire 
autumn  in  Virginia  was  imusually  magnificent  in  all 
its  features.  Much  of  the  time,  until  near  Christmas, 
the  atmosphere  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  sofl 
Regiment  after  regiment  was  rapidly  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  thoroughly  cquijiped  and  fairly  disciplined  ;  while  at  no  time  did  any 
reliable  report  make  that  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  it  over  sixty  thou- 
sand. Plain  people  wondered  why  so  few,  whoni  politicians  called  "  raga- 
muffins "  and  "  a  mob,"  could  so  tightly  hold  the  Xational  Capital  iu  a  state 
of  siege,  while  the  "  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  North,"  fully  armed  and 
provisioned,  were  in  and  around  it,  and  Nature  and  Patriotism  invited  them 
to  walk  out  and  disperse  the  besiegers,  lying  not  two  days'  march  from  that 
Capital.  But  what  did  plain  people  know  about  war  ?  Tliereforc  so  it  was 
that  they  were  satisfied,  or  tried  to  bo  satisfied,  with  a  verj'  little  of  it  from 
time  to  time,  though  paying  at  enormous  rates  in  gold  and  muscle  for 
that  little.  And  so  it  was  that  when,  just  before  Christmas,  the  "quiet  on 
the  Potomac  "  was  slightly  broken  by  an  event  we  are  about  to  consider, 
the  people,  having  learned  to  expect 
little,  were  greatly  delighted  bj  it 
Let  us  see  what  hapjxmed. 

When  McCall  feU  b-icL  from 
Drainsville,  the  Confederates  reoccu 
pied  it.  His  main  encampment  was 
at  Langley,  and  Prospect  Hill,  near  the 
Lecsburg  road,  and  only  a  few  miles 
above  the  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  ^  ir 
ginia  side.  The  Confederates  became 
very  bold  after  their  victory  at  the 
Bluff,  and  pushing  their  picket-guards 
far  up  toward  the  National  lines,  they 
made  many  incursions  in  search  of 
forage,  despoiling  Union  men,  and  distressing  the  country  in  general     With 
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McClellan'e  pcrmUaion,  McCall  prepared  to  strike  these  Confederates  a  blow 
that  should  make  them  more  circumspect,  and  stop  their  incursiuns.  He  had 
observed  that  on  such  occaaions  they  generally  left  a  strong  reserve  at 
Drainsvillc,  and  he  determined  to  attempt  their  capture  when  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer.  Later  in  December  the  opportunity  occurred,  and  he 
orilcred  IJrigadier-General  E.  0.  C. 
Ord  to  attempt  the  achievement ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gather  forage 
from  the  farms  of  the  scccsKionists, 

Ord,  with  his  brigade,'  undertook 
the  enterprise  on  the 
20th,*  McCall  onlered 
Brigadier-General  Reynolds  to  mo^e 
forward  with  his  brigade  towanl 
Leesburg,  as  far  as  Difiicnit  Creek, 
to  support  Ord,  if  required.  When 
the  force  of  the  latter  was  within 
two  miles  of  Drainsville,  aud  his 
foragers  were  loading  their  wagons, 
the  troops  were  attacked  by  twenty- 

fi\e     hundred     Confe<lcrates,    tiudcr  i.  o.  e.  o«r. 

Cieneral  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,'  who  catne  up  the  road  fi-om  the  direction  of  Centre- 
Til  Ic.  A  severe  fight  ensued.  The  Confederates  were  greatly  out- 
numbered, and  were  soon  so  beaten  that  they  fled  in  liaste,  carrying  in 
their  wagons  little  else  than  their  wounded  men.  The  brunt  of  the  battle 
lad  fallen  on  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  the  Rifles,  and  Easton's 
Sattcry.  The  National  loss  consisted  of  seven  killed  and  sixty  wounded ; 
and  their  gain  was  a  victoi-y,  and  "  sixteen  wagon-loads  of  excellent  hay,  and 
twenty-two  of  com,"  Stuart  reported  his  loss  at  forty-three  killed  and  one 
hundred  aud  forty-three  wounded-'  He  had  been  induced  to  attack  superior 
numbers  by  the  foolish  boast  of  Evans,  that  ho  had  enconntered  and  whipped 
four  to  his  one ;  and  he  tried  to  console  lus  followers  by  calling  this  aj!uir  a 
victory  for  them,  because  MeCall  did  not  choose  to  hold  the  battle-field,  but 
leisurely  withdrew  to  his  encampment.  Tliis  little  victory  greatly  inspired 
the  loyal  people,  for  it  gave  them  the  assurance  that  the  troops  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  ready  and  able  to  fight  bravely,  whenever  they  were 
allowed  the  privilege. 

While  the  friends  of  the  Government  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
almost  daily  promised  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Richmond,  as 
the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  hearts  were  growing  sick  with  hopes 
deferred,  two  events,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  war,  were  iii 


C«l— ilMatMmi.nLiTwflftli.  Ci™,!  Tng^rl;  Uuckuill  UiH 

IklSUUi;  lvoMlluiilroiiiufov>lry.nndEiu>tun->  BitUr)'— In  nil  ■bant  i,l)IM  mrn. 

>  HU  timpt  (-onititnl  of  lb»  Eli'veiKh  Vlr^nla.  Cilonel  Gorlind;  Bliib  SuuCb  Cwollni.  Llautenut-Colnnel 
ttpif.  Tenth  AU>lHU»ii.C<>lon>UlarTey;  Ftrit  KiPtnckj- CdIuihI  T.  U.  T*y\ot;  Ui«  Snmtar  Flylni  ArUl- 
Wt.  fDor  [ilKH,  CipulnCatU:  and  drUcbmenU  from  two  North  Cuolln  anlrj  nftments.  I.OOO  tn  Dumbu, 

■  Etpwl  of  Oinsnl  MoCiill.  Dtcumbur  3«,  19«! ;  tint.  0«n*nil  Btsart  lu  Qvngnl  Bwnnganl,  Dunmber  11, 
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prrt^resa ;  one  directly  affecting  the  issue,  and  the  other  affecting  it  inciden- 
tally, but  powerfully.  One  was  the  expedition  that  made  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment of  the  National  power  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and  the  other 
waH  intimately  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government.  Let 
118  first  consider  the  latter  event.  The  incidents  were  few  and  simple,  but 
they  concerned  the  law  and  the  policy  of  nations. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  conspirators,  at  an  early  period 
of  their  confederation  against  the  Government,  had  sent  representatives  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  foreign  powers  a  recognition  of  the 
league  as  an  actual  government.'  These  men  were  active,  and  found  swarms 
of  sympathizers  among  the  ruling  and  privileged  classes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain.  Tliere  was  an  evident  anxiety  among  those 
classes  in  the  latter  country  to  give  all  ])ossible  aid  to  the  conspirators,  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  the  West,  the  hated  nureery  of  democratic 
ideas,  might  be  destroyed  by  disintegmtion  resulting  from  civil  dissensions.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Republic,  the  men  who  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
conspirators  were  not  such  as  the  diplomats  of  Europe  could  feel  a  pro- 


*  Bco  pnge  259,  volume  I. 

•  We  hrtve  alreaily  observed  the  "precipitate  and  unprecedented"  proceedings,  as  Mr.  Adams  tcniic4  it,  of 
the  Britidh  Government,  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England,  in  allowing  to  tlie  insurgents  the  privi- 
leges of  bulligerenta.  [Chapter  XXIV.,  volume  I.]  In  Parliament  and  out  of  it^  no  favorable  occasion  was 
omitteil,  by  many  leading  men,  to  sp^ak  not  only  disparairinirly,  but  often  very  oflTensively,  of  the  Government 
and  peojdeof  the  Kepublic  The  enemies  of  free  institutions  and  supporters  of  privileged  clasMS  acted  upon 
the  old  maxim  of  political  cnft,  "  Divide  and  Govern,"  and  they  exerted  all  their  powers  to  widen  the  br^ich 
between  the  people  of  the  Fruo  and  Slave-labor  States.  Sir  Edwarl  Rulwer  Lvlton,  the  author,  who  h.nd  received 
the  honors  of  knighthood,  which  allied  him  to  the  aristocmtic  class  in  Great  Britain,  ap|>eart^d  among  the  willing 
prophets  of  evil  for  the  Bepublic  He  declared  in  an  address  before  an  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  25*ih  of 
8epteml)cr,  ISGl,  that  ho  ha  1  ^'long  foreseen  and  foretoM  to  bo  inevitable"  a  dii^solution  <»f  the  American  Union ; 
and  then  again,  mounting  the  Delphic  stool,  he  solemnly  said:  "I  venture  to  predict  that  the  younger  men  hero 
present  will  live  to  8*'0  not  two,  but  at  least  four,  and  probably  more  th.in  four,  separate  and  sovereign  Common- 
wealths arising  out  of  thoso  populations  which  a  year  ago  united  their  legislature  under  ono  President,  and 
carried  their  merchandise  under  one  fl)»g.'^  IIo  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  that  so  gladdened  his  vision,  and  said: 
**  I  believe  that  such  separation  will  bo  attended  with  happy  results  lo  the  safety  of  Europe,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Amoriuim  civilizjition."  The  desire  for  such  sepanttlon  was  evidently  engendered  in  the  speaker's 
mind  by  an  unpleasant  honiscope  of  the  fuiuro  of  the  Gn^ut  Uepublic.  "  If  it  could  have  been  possible,**  ho  said, 
**that,  as  jxtpulation  and  wealth  increased,  all  the  vast  continent  of  Am  'rica,  with  her  aiighty  seaboartl,  and  the 
fleets  which  her  increasing  ambition  as  well  as  her  extending  commerce  would  have  formed  and  armed,  could 
hare  remained  under  ono  form  of  government,  in  which  the  executive  has  Tittle  or  no  contnd  over  a  populace 
exceedingly  adventurous  and  excitable,  why,  then,  America  wjuld  have  hung  over  Euro[K)  like  a  gathering  and 
dostruotire  thunder-cloud  No  single  kingdom  in  Europe  could  have  been  strong  enough  to  malnLiin  iUelf 
i^lnst  a  nation  tliat  had  once  consolidated  the  gigantic  resources  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe." 

A  little  later.  Earl  Russell,  the  Minister  fi>r  Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Newcastle-npon- 
Tyne,  declared  th.at  the  struggle  in  America  was  ^  on  the  ono  side  for  empire,  and  on  the  other  for  power,**  and 
not  for  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  for  the  life  of  the  Kepublic,  for  which  the  Government  was 
really  contending.  A  little  latiT  still,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  speaking  with  hope  for  his  eUisa,  at  the  old  dlf 
of  Woroesier,  said  tliat  he  saw  in  America  the  trial  of  Democracy,  and  its  failure.  He  believed  the  di&solutioa 
of  the  Union  to  bo  inevitable,  and  that  men  there  before  him  would  live  to  **  see  an  aristocracy  08t:il)li»hcd  In 
America."  In  the  same  hour.  Sir  John  Pakingttm,  formerly  a  cabinet  minister,  and  then  a  member  of  Par> 
liamcnt,  told  the  same  hearers,  th.  t,  '*from  President  Lincoln,  downwanl,  there  was  not  a  man  in  America  who 
would  venture  to  tell  them  that  he  really  thought  it  possible  that  by  the  force  of  circumstances  tlie  North  could 
hope  to  compel  the  South  to  again  join  them  in  constituting  the  United  States."  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
eminent  English  scholar,  in  a  kindly  letter  to  an  American  friend  in  England,  expressed  his  solemn  convicUon  of 
the  utter  separation  of  the  States,  and  intimated  that  the  Government  lacked  the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  because 
It  had  not  **  shown  any  disposition  to  put  down  slavery."  Overlooking  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  the  Bepnblte 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  for  all,  and  that  the  conspirators  wero  fighting  f'lr  the  cstablii«hment  ut 
the  slavery  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  he  made  a  comparison,  and  said,  "*  It  dors  not  appear  to  roo 
that  you  are  Justified  In  calling  the  Southerners  rebels.  Our  statesmen  of  the  time  of  Georgo  IIL  called  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  by  that  name."  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  traveled  in  the  United  States  a  doxen  years  before, 
and  better  understood  American  afPiiirs,  said.  In  a  speech  early  in  November,  that  a  Southern  Confed^^raer  would 
b«  established.  "■  He  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  blame  the  Federal  Government  for  deellning  to  siT«'  up  half 
their  territory  witboat  striking  a  blow  In  its  defense;"  bat  the  real  difBcalty  In  this  case,  in  his  mlu  i,  was 
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fouiicl  respect  for;*  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1861  it  was  pain- 
fuller  evident  to  their  employers  that  they  were  making  no  progress  toward 
obtsxiiiing  the  coveted  good  of  recognition.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
send  men  of  more  ability  to  vindicate  and  advocate  their  cause  at  the  two 
most,  powerful  Courts  of  Europe,  namely,  Great  Britain  and  France.  For 
tbes>^  missions,  James  Murray  Mason'  and  John  SlidelP  were  appointed. 
They  were  original  conspinitors.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
the  latter  of  Xew  York,  but  long  a  resident  of  Louisiana.  The  former  was 
JWJciredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  latter  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 
Both  had  been  prominent  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
i>oth  were  somewhat  known  in  Europe.  Mason  was  justly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess sx  sufficiency  of  that  duplicity  (which  unfortunately  too  often  characterizes 
^  ^plomatist),  to  cover  up  the  real  objects  of  the  conspirators  and  win  for 
then:!  the  good  offices  of  confiding  English  statesmen.  Slidell  (whose  wife 
^''''^s  an  accomplished  French  Creole  of  Louisiana)  was  well  versed  in  the 
^  '■^iich  language  and  habits ;  and  for  adroit  trickery  and  reckless  disregard 
^*  tmth,  honor,  or  justice,  he  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
'^^^t,  wily  employe  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  honest  or  dishonest.  These 
'^^^ti.  were  duly  commissioned  as  "  Ambassadors  "  for  the  "  Confederate  States 
^^  -A^merica,"  and  their  proposed  work  was  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
^^  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Republic  was  then  very  strin- 
^^^t,  and  it  was  some  time  before  these  men  found  an  opportunity  to  leave 
the  oountry.  They  finally  went  to  sea  on  the  12th  of  October,* 
^*^  the  small  steamship  Theodore^  which  left  Charleston  harbor  at 
^  little  past  midnight,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously,  and  in  the  darkness 
^^^^|:K?d  the  notice  of  the  blockading  fleet.  Mason  was  accompanied  by  his 
^^^r^etary  (Mr.  McFarland),  and  Slidell  by  his  wife  and  four  children,  and 
'^^  Secretary  (Mr.  Eustis)  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Corcoran, 
^^    eminent  banker  of  Washington  City.     The  T/ieodore  touched  first  at 


^    ^"^^d  in  the  qaestlon,  **  If  they  eonquor  the  Southern  States,  what  will  they  do  with  them  when  they  have  g(vt 
Iq    ''^  '^    Ho  i>ictored  t(>  himBelf  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  a  powerful  military  government  to  keep  them 

'^"^Jcctioii.    lie  wisely  recommended  groat  caution  In  Judging  of  American  affairs. 

(1^       ^^.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1S02.  expressed  there 

li^     ^^K^itiion  that  the  National  Crovemraent  could  never  succoed  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion,  and  if  it  should, 

^1-^*^*1,  It  **  woald  only  be  the  preface  and  introduction  of  political  difllculties  far  greater  than  even  the  military 

jfc^- 1 ^^1  tlea  of  the  warltstdt"    This  speech  was  delivered  just  after  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the 

''^N  OovcrDmeat;  and  Mr.  OUMlttone,  evidently  unmindful  of  the  true  greatness  of  fixed  principles  of 

«■  inseparable  from  mere  worldly  interests,  was  ungenerous  enough  to  m.ilwe  that  display  of  honor, 

,1^  T^**y,  and  eonslstency  on  the  part  of  our  National  Gi>vernment  an  occasion  for  disparaging  that  Government 

|4^^-    *^*«  people,  by  ehai^ng  them  with  instability  of  puqMise,  if  not  cowanlice.     He  tauntingly  said  :  **  Let  us 

Y^y.       ***ck  tA  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  men 

hl^^'^^  thonaand,  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  trooped  together  from  all  parts  ti>  give 

f  ^       ^'«»lcfiine  as  enthusiastic,  and  as  obviously  proceeding  from  the  depths  of  the  heart,  as  if  those  vast  coun- 

p^^^^  ^^««i  still  been  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  our  Queen.    Let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  necessity  a 

il^^*****  •abject  to  quick  and  violent  action  of  opinion,  and  liable  to  great  public  excitement,  intensely  agreed  on 

otj^  ***^j«^  **' **»«  ^sw  in  which  they  were  engaged,  until  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  expectation  by  hearing  that 

g|..^  ^^  their  reaaeis  of  war  had  laid  hold  on  the  Commissioners  of  the  Southern  States,  whom  they  regarded 

^*  l^'>^  aa  rebeliL    Let  us  loi»k  to  the  (hct  that  in  the  midst  of  that  exultition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  prin- 

!!♦►      *  ^popalar  government  and  democracy  are  carried  to  extremes — that  even,  however.  In  this  struggle  of 

^^^^"■•■l  death,  aa  they  think  it  to  be— that  even  while  ebullitions  were  taking  place  all  over  the  country  of  Joy 

j^  .   ^^taltatioo  at  this  capture — that  even  there  this  popular  and  democratic  Government  has,  under  a  demand  of 

^j'*^**^n  Power,  written  these  word^  for  thc*y  are  the  closing  words  in  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Scwanl:  *Tho  four 

^^•UsBlonert  will  bo  cheerfully  libcrate«l/ '' 

^   8e«  paf«  MQ^  toIoxb*  L  *  See  page  SSi,  Tolnme  I.  >  See  page  881,  rolnme  L 
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Xassau,  New  Providence,    a    British    port,    where    blockade-runners    and 
Confederate  pirate-ships  always  founil  a  welcome  and  shelter  during   the 
war,  and  thcnee  went  to  Cuba.     At 
Havana,  the  "  Ambaasadors "   were 
greeted  with  the  most  fricDdty^  ex- 
pressions  and   acts,   hj  the    British 
Consul  and  other  sympathizers,  and 
there    they    took     passage    for    St 
Tliomas,'  in  the  British 
1^'      mail-stearacr  7Ve«/,  Cap- 
tain   Moir,    intending  to 
leave  for  England  in  tlie  next  regular 
packet  from  that  island  to  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  Xutional  Government  heard 
of  the  departure  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
andarmed  vessels  were  Eent  in  pursuit. 
Xoue  of  these  won  the  prize.  That 
achievement  was  left  for  Captiun 
Ciiarles  Wilkes,  of  the  navy,  to  pertbrm,  an  officer  of  world-wide  bme,  as  the 
commander  of  the  American  Exploring  £}>peiIition  to  the  South  Seas,  a  quarter 
of" a  eintury  before.  At  that  time  he  was  on  liis  way  home  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  command  of  the  Xational  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  mounting 
thirteen  guns.  lie  put  into  tlie  port  of  St.  Tliomas,  and  there  hearing  of  the 
movements  of  the  pirate  ship  Sumter,  he  depaited  on  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  among  the  Wost  India  Islands  in  search  of  it.  At  Havana  he 
was  informed  of  tlie  presence  and  intentions  of  the  Confederate  "  Ambassa- 
dors," and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially  the 
settled  British  interpretation  of  the  law  concerning  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
would  justify  his  interception  of  the  Ti-ent,  and  the  seizure  on  hoard  of  it  of 
the  two  "Ambassadors,"  he  went  out'  in  tlie  track  of  that  vessel 
in  the  Bahama  Channel,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Havana,  and  awaite<l  its  appearance.  He  was  gratified  with  that  apparition 
toward  noon  on  tlie  fith  of  November,  when  off  Paredon  del  Grande,  on  the 
north  side  of  Cuba,  and  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant. 

On  tlie  appoai-ance  of  the  Trent,  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters  on  the 
San  Jacinto,  and  Lieutenant  D.  M.  Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  Mason  by  mar- 
riage, was  ordered  to  have  two  boats  in  readiness,  woU  manned  and  armed, 
to  board  the  British  steamer,  and  seize  and  bring  away  the  "Ambassadors" 
and  their  secretaries.  When  the  Trent  was  within  Iiailing  distance,  a  request  - 
was  made  for  it  to  heave  to.  It  kept  on  its  course,  when  a  shell  fired  across 
its  bow  made  a  demand  that  was  heeded.  Fairfax  was  sent  on  board  of  the 
Trent,  but  found  he  could  do  nothing  in  tlie  matter  of  his  errand  without  the 
use  of  physical  force.  Captain  Moir  had  declined  to  show  his  papers  and  liis 
passenger-list,  and  the  "Ambassadors"  had  treated  with  scorn  the  summons 
to  go  on  boaixl  the  San  Jacinto,  which,  like  all  the  other  acts  of  Fairfax,  had 
been  done  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  propriety.'     A  propter  force  was 

1  Tba  ipixaniica  ef  LltuuUDt  Filrlu  on  baud  Iho  Trial,  ffllb  *  Kuruit  for  the  unit  d[  Muob  ui 
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seDt,  and  Mason  and  Slidcll,  compelled  to  yield  to  circometaDces,  went 
quietly  on  board  the  San  Jacinto  with  their  secretarieB.  The  Trent,  with 
the  families  of  Slidell 
and  Eustia  on  board, 
and  its  large  number 
of  passengers,  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  its 
voyage,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  only  little  moru  . 
than  two  hours.  The 
captives  were  conveyed 
first  to  New  York  and 
then  to  Boston  Harbor, 
where  they  were  fui^ 
nishcd  with  quarters  in 
Fort  Warren,'  then  used  as  a  j>rison  for  political  offenders,  under  the  chaise 
of  Captain  Dimick,  the  defender  of  Fortress  Hlotiroe  agiiinst  the  Virginia 
insurgents,' 

The  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  universally  applauded  by  loyal  men,  and 
filled  the  land  with  rejoicings  because  two  of  the  worst  of  the  conspirators 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  Government.  For  the  moment  men  did  not  stop 
to  consider  either  the  law  or  the  expediency  involved  in  the  act.  Public 
honors  were  tendered  to  Commander  Wilkes,*  and  resolutions  of  thanks  were 
passed  by  public  bodies.  He  partook  of  a  public  dinner  in  Boston.  The 
Kcw  York  Historical  Society,  while  ho  was  present  at  a  stated 
meeting,*  elected  hira  an  honorary  member  of  that  body,  by  'J^*" 
acclamation.     Two  days  afterward,  he  was  publicly  received  by 

III  rcRiird  lu  do  KL  YaMax  tlieii  ulil  that  Ihs  tcskI  would  nol  ba  illmred  Ui  [>nKi»d  until  h«  wu  utliddl 
vbctbcr  tba  men  he  <ru  HvkliiK  wcra  on  boar.i  ur  i»L  Thi'K,  livirlni|  Ibeir  nmuM  mi^ntlnnod,  came  AirwiiH. 
Tlur  protrst'diigulnstanvn.iind  fa  Ibia  lut  Ihtf  wpkJiiIiioiI  hr  Cspliln  Molr,  anil  by  Iho  Mall  A^nt,  Captain 
VUIIuiu.of  Ihs  Roril  KnTT.  wbouid  hawai  the  "  iMpraunutlve  aPHiT  M^'U^" 

Tba  "AmboaKidiin'iTruMil  to  lure  the  TrtiU.  txtepl  ttj  rutte.     Falrbi  calltd  to  hit  tid  Lleutcniuit 
nnrr.  <rho  csmv  on  boud  with  a  feir  niarlnei.    The  Lloutcnuit  thru  look  Muun  by  the  ihoulder,  and,  ultli 

Omir.  lie  then  nlumcd  fiT  Slldclt.  whn  giv*  him  to  nadeHIand  that  a  (<>Dd  deal  of  rorta  would  he  requlrtO 
In  inike  him  gii.  The  pDucngcn  galhired  aroand  In  gnat  commotion,  makln):  contain [itnuna  nma^):^  with 
Ibnau  of  TlolfBce,  and  one  cried  oat.  -  Shoal  biml"  The  wife  and  diiighier  of  Slidell  Joined  In  vphcmfnl  pro- 
lan, uul  the  bttn-  itmck  FairCui  In  the  ture,  acounlliig  id  the  leilimonf  of  Capt.  Wllllaint,  who  laid  the  aim? 
of  thli  cabin  tceno  to  an  a/ler-dlnnerepeecb  at  Ply  mouth.  '^  Some  of  the  public  papcn."  he  aald.  "  have  deacrlhed 
irr  u  ha.lng  tlapped  Mr.  Falrfai'a  face.  lilero  hig  anillence  cried  on t,  ■Served  him  right  If  ihe  did,'  and  ■  Bniio.1 
ahadMalrika  Mr.  Falrfox,"  ha  cunUnued.and  Iha  ludlancacava  ch.-era  In  her  honor.  "Bnl  >he  did  not  do  It 
Mlh  the  Tnlgarlly  af  gesturo  which  has  been  UUibulod  to  her,  MIbb  Slidell  »u  with  her  Ihthcr  in  the  csbln. 
Ttth  her  arm  anclrcllns  hia  neck,  and  abe  wished  to  be  taken  la  priian  with  bar  bther.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
ralilix  altemplnl  lu  ^t  Into  the  cabin— I  do  not  >ajr  forcibljr,  for  I  do  not  •aj'  a  word  agaliul  Hr.  Fair^.  ao 
bru  hli  mannrr  It  eoncFrBnl— he  allamplcl  In  petherawajbj-lnituceiaent).  In  hcrai»n]r,  lben.>hodlil>trtke 
hln  la  the  ba  three  llmoL  I  with  Ihat  Miu  Slidell'a  little  knncklea  hail  atrock  ma  In  the  face,  t  ghonld  Ilka 
la  haie  the  mark  rorevL-T."     ExcUmiatlonaor-OhP  and  laughter  followed  thiiaaaertlun. 

Tho  marlnaa  wan  called  In,  and  Slidell  wu  eompelled  to  go.    UcFirland  and  Euilli  went  quietlj',  nndar 


'  FortW 


anda  the  n 


1  ll.xtoD  llarbar.     It  la 
e  fort  la  i,\St  feat.    A, 


•  The  crew  or  the  Sa^>  JacinU 
besnIUUl  allver  pihlet.  wlih  iull..n. 
UeolaDanl  Falrfu,  bj  Iha  craw  of 


itTaiaal.  In  Boaton  Harbor,  a 
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the  authorities  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  and  on  his  arrival  ia  Washington 
City,  toward  the  middle  of  December,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  special 

honors.     Already  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  written  to  liim* 
*^is«l^'     a  congratulatory  letter  on  the  "great   public  service"  he  had 

rendered  "  in  capturing  the  rebel  emissaries.  Mason  and  Slidell," 
who,  the  Secretary  said,  "  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  seized  by  you,  they  were  on  a 
mission  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  country."  He  assured  hini  that 
his  conduct  had  "the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Department."  In  his  annual 
report,  submitted  to  Congress  three  days  afterward,  the  Secretary  as  em- 
phatically approved  Wilkes's  couree,  and  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  his 
generous  forbearance  in  not  capturing  the  Trent  nmst  not  be  "  permitted  to 
constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  similar 
infraction  of  neutral  obligations  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  or 
the  carrying  trade." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Si'ssion  of  Contjress,*  the  House  of 

Representatives,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  tendered 
"  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  Wilkes,  for  his  an*est  of  the  traitors 
Slidell  and  Mason."  By  a  further  resolution,  the  President  was  requested, 
in  retaliation  for  the  outrageous  treatment  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  in  confining  him  in  the  cell  of  a 
convicted  felon,  to  subject  Mason  to  like  treatment  in  Fort  Warren.* 

By  most  of  the  writers  on  international  law  in  the  United  States,  in- 
structed by- the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Great  Britain,  the  essays  of  British 
publicists,  the  decisions  of  British  courts,  and  by  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  Queen's  recent  proclamation,*  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  decided  to 
be  abundantly  justified.  But  there  was  one  thoughtful  man,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  tremendous  executive  power  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  whose 
vision  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  near 
future,  who  had  indulged  calmer  and  wiser  thoughts  than  most  men  at  that 
moment,  because  his  feelings  were  kept  in  subjection  to  his  judgment  by  a 
sense  of  heavy  responsibility.  That  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  author 
was  in  Washington  city  when  the  news  reached  there  of  the  capture  of  the 
conspirators,  and  he  was  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  when  the  elee- 
trograph  containing  it  was  brought  in  and  read.  lie  can  never  foi^et  the 
scene  that  ensued.  Led  by  the  Secretary,  who  was  followed  by  Governor 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  and  others,  cheer  after  cheer  was  given  by  the 
company,  with  a  will.  Later  in  the  day,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  the  late 
Elisha  Wliittlesey,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  was  favored  with  a 
brief  interview  with  the  President,  when  the  clear  judgment  of  that  far-seeing 
and  sagacious  statesman  uttered  through  his  lips  the  words  which  formed 
the  key-note  to  the  judicious  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  afterward.  "I 
fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "We 
must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Wc 
fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting,  by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do 

*  Report  of  the  Proceedlnsra  of  Congress  In  the  Congromional  Glob^  Dec  2(1, 1861. 

'  Sec  paire  M7.  volume  I.  of  this  work.  In  that  procliunatlon,  after  ennmeratlng  nuuij  acts  that  vonld  b« 
a  violation  uf  the  duty  of  nentrola,  the  Qneen  speelfled  that  of  **"  rariTlng  qfHeertt^  soldlera,  dlspatchea,**  et  cetcva. 
Mason  and  Slldell  wcro  civil  officers  of  the  Confederacj,  and  wem  themaelves  living  ditpatchst. 
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precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  pro- 
test against  the  act,  and  demands  their  release,  we  must  give  them  up,  apolo- 
gize for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowledge  that  she 
has  been  wrong  for  sixty  years."* 

That  demand  speedily  came.  When  intelligence  of  the  affair  on  board 
the  Trent  reached  England,  and  details  were  given  by  "  Captain  Williams, 
R  N.,"  in  a  public  communication  dated  at  sea,  November  9th  (and  also  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  already  mentioned),  in  which  he  so  highly  colored  a 
few  facts  that  the  courteous  acts  of  Lieutenant  Fairfax  were  made  to  appear 


>  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Orrat  Britain  hnd  denied  tho  aanctity  of  a  nentral  ship,  when  her  interestii 
MMned  to  require  its  violation.  That  Puwor  hail  ac(|uircd  full  supremacy  of  the  5easat  the  middle  uf  the  hist 
eentary,  and  Thompson  had  written  thit  offering  to  British  pride,  the  song  of  "Itulu  Britannia,'*  boastingly 
asserting  that — 

When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  tho  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guanlian  angels  sung  the  stialn — 
Itule  Britannia!  Britinnia  rules  the  waves  I 
Britons  never  shall  bo  slaves  P 

Conacions  of  its  might,  Great  Britain  made  a  now  law  of  nations,  for  its  own  benefit,  in  175^  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia  ha<l  declared  that  tho  goods  of  an  enemy  cannot  Im)  taken  from  on  boanl  tho  ships  of  a  friend. 
A  British  order  in  Council  was  immediately  issued,  declaring  the  reverse  of  this  to  be  "  the  law  of  nations,''  and 
forbidding  neutral  vessels  to  carry  merchandiso  brlonging  to  those  wi:h  whom  she  might  bo  at  war.  So  viola- 
tive of  the  golden  rule  was  this  ortler,  thnt  the  publicists  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessary,  out  of  respect  for 
tlio  opinions  of  mankiml,  to  pnt  forth  specious  sophistries  to  prove  that  England  was  not  ambitions! 

Under  what  was  callel  "^  The  Rule  of  IToO,*'  the  British  navy  began  to  depredate  npon  the  commerce  of  the 
worid.  The  solemn  treaty  made  by  Great  Britain  with  IToIland.  eighty-two  years  before,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  tliat  fVee  ships  should  make  free  good.-* — that  a  neutral  flag  shouM  protect  a  neutral  bott4»m 
—that  tho  contraband  of  war  shouhl  bj  strictly  limltf d  '•  to  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  include  naval 
materials,^  was  wantonly  violated  by  tho  possession  of  might.  The  vessels  of  Ilolbnd  were  not  only  prohibited 
fSnn  carrying  naval  stores,  but  wero  seized,  and  their  carqroes  used  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  English  war-marine. 
Tnm  that  time  until  tho  present.  Gnat  Britain  has  stcaflily  adhered  to  "The  Rule  of  ITM,"  excepting  in  a  few 
instanoes,  when  It  suited  her  interests  to  m.iko  a  temporary  change  in  her  policy.  80  Injuriously  did  this 
"Rule,**  practically  ci.forced,  operate  upon  tho  commerce  of  tho  world  for  England's  benefit,  that  in  1780  the 
northern  powers  of  Enroi>e — Russi.1,  Sweden,  Denm.ark,  nn«l  Holland — formed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  called  the 
'^Arrood  Neutrality,"  to  resist  tho  pretensions  and  evil  praetices  of  Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  of  tho  league 
was  that  of  Frederick,  but  much  enlarged.  Armaments  were  prei>ared  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  but  Great 
Britsin^s  naval  strength  was  too  great,  and  the  effort  failed. 

In  179tr  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  witli  France,  **The  Rule  of  1750^  was  again  put  into  active 
operation.  By  an  onler  la  Council,  it  was  directed  that  "  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  «olony 
of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or  supplies  for  such  colony,  should  bo  seized  and  brought  in  for  adjudication.'* 
This  was  aimed  at  American  c^immerce,  w'uich  was  then  exciting  the  envy  of  the  British.  To  that  commerce 
France  had  then  opened  all  her  West  India  ports.  The  onler  was  secretly  circulated  among  the  British  cruisers, 
and  captures  wero  made  under  it  before  Us  existence  was  known  In  I^ndon  I  For  that  treachery,  English  states- 
men and  publicists  offered  tho  si^lflsh  excuse  that  It  \v.as  ^'  British  policy  ti)  maintain  for  that  power  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,'*  that  its  children  might  continue  to  sing  "  Rule  Britannia!  Britannia  rnles  the  waves.'* 

Theee  aggressions  wero  soon  followed  by  more  serious  outrages  against  tho  rights  of  fHends,  or  neutrals. 
Oraftt  Britain  declared  its  right  to  se.irch  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  lake  thcrefVt>m  any  subject  of  hers 
foond  there.  This  was  a ''new  law  of  nations,"  promulgated  by  Great  Britain  to  suit  her  necessities.  Iler 
cralaera  roemed  tho  seas,  and  held  no  flag  to  be  an  absolute  [>rotection  of  what  w.as  beneath  it  Seamen  wero 
eoBtinoally  dragged  f^om  American  vessels  and  placed  in  the  Britlah  navy.  The  British  cruisers  wero  not 
very  particular  when  they  wanted  seamen,  and  under  tho  pretext  of  cl.iimlng  tho  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
sboot  li,000  American  citizens  wero  forced  into  the  British  service  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
This  practice  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  tho  United  States  in 
1812.  In  the  midst  of  that  war,  when  overtures  for  peace  0:1  righteous  terms  wore  offered  by  the  Americans, 
the  right  of  search  and  Impressment  was  inslHtotl  upon  by  a  carefully  prep.ared  manifesto  of  the  acting  head  of 
the  British  Oovemment,  in  which  It  was  declared  that  ^'  If  America,  by  demanding  this  preliminary  concession, 
iotenda  to  deny  tho  validity  of  that  rlglit,  In  that  denial  Great  Britain  cannot  acquiesce,  nor  will  sho  give  coun- 
tcaaaoe  to  such  pretensions  by  acceding  to  its  8usi»ension,  much  less  to  its  abandonment,  as  a  basts  on  which  to 
treat**  Tho  war  went  on,  and  when  it  was  ended  Great  Britain  yet  maintained  the  doctrine  kid  down  In  "Tho 
Sale  of  ITOfi,*'  and  continued  to  injtist,  until  1S31,  upon  tho  right  of  a  nation  at  w.ir  to  enter  tho  shipof  a  neutral 
pow«r  in  search  and  for  the  seizure  of  its  subjects,  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  or  things  intended  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  British  nation.    In  doctrine  and  praotioe.  Great  Britain  Justified  the  act  of  Captain  Wiikes. 
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like  mde  outrages,  a  storm  of  indignation  was  raised.  The  most  yiolent  and 
coarse  abuse  of  Americans  was  uttered  by  a  portion  of  the  British  press ;  and 
the  most  absurd  threats  of  vengeance  on  the  offending  nation  were  put  forth. 
Of  the  courteous  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Captain  Wilkes,  the  London 
TimeSy  the  accredited  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  Government  and  the 
ruling  class,  said :  "  He  is  unfortunately  but  too  faithful  a  type  of  the  people 
in  whose  foul  mission  he  is  engaged.  He  is  an  ideal  Yankee.  Swagger  and 
ferocity,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  and  cowardice — these  are  his 
characteristics,  and  these  are  the  most  prominent  marks  by  which  his  country- 
men, generally  speaking,  are  known  all  over  the  world.  To  bully  the  weak, 
to  triumph  over  the  helpless,  to  trample  on  every  law  of  country  and  custom, 
willfully  to  violate  all  the  most  sacred  interests  of  human  nature,  to  defy  as 
long  as  danger  does  not  appear,  and,  as  soon  as  real  peril  shows  itself,  to 
sneak  aside  and  run  away — these  are  the  virtues  of  the  race  which  presumes 
to  announce  itself  as  the  leader  of  civilization  and  the  prophet  of  human 
progress  in  these  latter  days.  By  Captain  Wilkes  let  the  Yankee  breed  be 
judged." 

Other  publications,  of  higher  and  lower  character  than  the  T^meSy  used 
equally  offensive  language;*  and  the  Government  itself,  without  waiting 
to  hear  a  word  from  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  at  once  assumed  a 
belligerent  position,  and  made  energetic  preparations  for  war.  So  urgent 
seemed  the  necessity,  that  not  an  liour  of  procrastination  was  permitted.  All 
through  Sunday,  the  1st  of  December  (immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Trent) ^  men  were  engaged  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  pack- 
ing twenty-five  thousand  muskets  to  be  sent  to  Canada.  On  the 
''^^sw!**''  ^^*  ^  roy^l  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  and  the  shipment  of  saltpeter 
was  stopped.  A  general  panic  prevailed  in  business  circles.  Visions  of 
British  privateers  sweeping  American  commerce  from  the  seas  floated  before 
the  English  mind,  and  no  insurance  on  American  vessels  could  be  obtained. 
American  securities  dropped  amazingly,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
wise  ones,  under  the  shadow  of  high  places,  who  purchased  and  held  them 
for  a  "  rise" !  Orders  were  issued  for  a  large  increase  in  the  naval  squadrons 
on  the  North  American  and  West  India  stations,  and  powerful  transports 
were  called  for.  The  great  steam-packet  Persia  was  taken  from  the  mail- 
service,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  Canada.  The  immense  iron- 
clad Warrior^  wipposed  to  be  invincible,  was  fitted  out  for  ser\'ice  in  haste. 
Armstrong  and  Whit  worth  cannon  were  purchased  by  the  score ;  and  pre- 
])a rations  were  made  for  sending  various  conspicuous  batteries  and  regiments 


>  The  Saturday  JievUie,  conducted  chiotly  by  members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  said  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
**  The  American  Oovornmcnt  is  in  the  position  of  the  rude  boor,  conscious  of  infinite  powers  of  Annojjuiee, 
destitute  alike  of  scruples  and  of  shame,  recognizing  only  the  arbitration  of  iho  strong  arm,  which  repadlstee 
the  appeal  to  codes,  and  presuming,  not  without  reason,  that  more  scrupulous  States  will  ayoid  or  defer  i^ach  an 
arbitration  as  long  as  ever  ihey  can.''  The  London  PnncJk  gave,  in  one  of  its  cartoons,  a  picture  representing  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  Governments  at  that  crisis.  America  appeared  as  a  diminutive  blasterer,  in  the 
form  of  a  slave-driver,  and  carrying  an  American  flag.  Before  htm  i;*  a  huge  English  sailor,  impersonatinf 
Oreat  Britain,  who  says  to  the  little  American,  **Yon  do  what's  right,  my  son,  or  Til  blow  yoa  ootof  the 
water.** — ^  Now,  mind  yon,  sir,**  says  the  Briton,  to  a  most  uncouth  American  Commodore— ^ no  ahoffling'— an 
.ample  apology-— or  I  will  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my  lawyers,  Messrs.  WbitwMih  and  Annstrnng.^ 
alluding  to  the  popular  cannon  Invented  by  men  of  that  name,  and  then  extenslrely  manaliactnred  In  England, 
and  afterward  fiimished  in  oonslderable  numbers  to  the  Confederates. 
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-.0  the  expected  "  Beat  of  war."  It  Geemcd,  fi-om  the  notion  of  the  British 
GloTernment,  and  the  tone  of  the  utterances  of  many  of  tbo  British  writers 
umI  spealcvrs,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  calamity  of  civil  war  that 
tiad  overtaken  the  R«pubtio  of  tho  West  was  considered  England's  oppop- 
tiuity  to  humble  licr  rival.  And  it  was  with  infinite  delight  that  the  con- 
ipirators  at  Richmond  contemplated  the  probability  of  war  between  the  two 
wuntries,  for  in  that  event  they  felt  sure  of  achieving  tho  independence  of 
;he  Confederacy,  and  procuring  its  recognition  as  a  nation  by  the  powers  of 
Buropc. 

Yet  all  Englislimcn  were  not  so  ungencroas  and  mad.  Tlio  great  mass 
:>f  the  people — the  governed  class  of  Great  Britain — i'ontiniie<l  to  feel  kindly 
toward  the  Americans,'  and  there  were  leading  men,  who,  in  the  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  towered  above  tho  common  level  of  all  society  in  England  as 
Chimborazo  rises  above  tho  common  height  of  the  Andes,  who  comprehended 
Ihe  charaeter  of  our  Government,  the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  war  it 
was  matiing  upon  the  rights  of  manj  and  with  a  tnie  catholic  and  Christian 
spirit  thoy  rebuked  the  selfishness 
of  the  ruling  class.  Among  these, 
John  Bright,  the  Quaker,  and  emi- 
nent British  statesman,  stood  most 
conspicuous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumultuous  surges  of  ]x>pular  excite- 
ment that  rocked  the  British  islands 
in  December  and  January,  his  voice, 
in  unison  with  that  of  Richard 
Cobden,  was  heard  calmly  siwakmg 
of  righteousness  and  couiiseling 
peace.  He  appeared  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  RepTiblic  against  all  its 
enemies,  an<l  his  persuasions  and 
warnings  were  heard  and  heeded  by 
thousands  of  his  countrymen.     All 

through    tho  war,  John  Bright    in  """  """""■ 

Englanil,  and  Count  de  Gasparin  in  France,'  stood  forth  conspicuously  as  the 
representatives  of  the  tnie  democracy  in  America,  and  for  their  beneficent 
labors  they  now  receive  the  benedictions  of  the  good  in  all  lands. 

There  were  other  men  in  Great  Britain  who  had  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  machinery  of  our  Government,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
sophistries  of  tho  disciples  of  Calhoun  into  a  belief  that  the  armed  enemies 
of  the  Republic  were  any  less  rebels  against  sovereign  authority  than  would 
1  like  band  of  insurgents  be  in  Lancashire,  or  any  county  of  England,  arrayed 
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against  the  Crown,  They  well  understood  that  if  the  American  insurgents, 
whose  fathers  helped  to  form  the  Republic  which  they  were  trying  to  destroy, 
and  who  had  perfect  equality  in  public  affairs  with  the  whole  nation,  could 
be  justified  in  rebelling  against  it,  the  Irish  people — a  conquered  nation,  and 
made  a  part  of  Great  Britain  against  their  will — had  the  fullest  warrant  for 
rebelling  against  their  English  conquerors  at  any  and  at  all  times.  Among 
these  men  we  find  the  names  of  John  Stuart  JMill,  Professors  Goldwin  Smith 
and  J.  E.  Caimes,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  Henry  Vincent,  Layard,  the  eminent 
Eastern  traveler,  the  eloquent  young  O'Donoughue,'  and  others  less  con- 
spicuous ;  while  Lord  Brougham,  who  for  sixty  yeare  was  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  structure  of 
our  Government,  and  an  admirer  of  its  practical  workings,  following  the  lead 
of  the  spirit  of  his  class,  took  sides  with  the  slaveholders,  and  said  most 
unkind  words.  Kinglake,  the  eminent  author  and  member  of  Parliament, 
announced,  as  a  principle  which  he  "had  always  enforced,"  that  "  in  the  policy 
of  states  a  sentiment  never  can  govern;"  that  ideas  of  right,  justice,  philan- 
thropy, or  common  humanity  should  have  no  influence  in  the  dealings  of  one 
nation  with  another,  "because  they  are  almost  always  governed  by  their 
great  interests,"  which  he  thought  to  be  a  sound  principle ;  while  Tliomas 
Carlyle,  the  cold  Gothicizer  of  the  English  language,  dismissed  the  whole 
matter  with  an  unintelliijible  sneer. 

Tlie  British  Government,  acting  upon  ex  parte  and,  as  was  afterward 
foimd  to  be,  unreliable  testimony  in  the  person  of  Captain  Williams,  treated 
the  proceedings  on  board  of  the  Trc?)t  as  "an  act  of  violence  which  was  an 
affront  to  the  British  flag  and  a  violation  of  international  law ;"  and  as  soon 

as  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  formally  pronounced  it  so, 
*?sci^^'    ^^^^  John  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  sent  a  letter,*  by  a 

special  Queen's  messenger  (Captain  Seymour),  to  Lord  Lyons,  the 
Bntish  Ambassador  at  Washington,  authorizing  his  Lordship  to  demand  from 
the  Government  of  the  L^nited  States  the  liberation  of  the  captives  and  their 
restoration  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  "  a  suitable  apology  for 
the  aggressions  which  had  been  committed,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope  that  that  Government  would,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  such  redress, 
**  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation."* 

On  the  same  day  when  Earl  Russell  dated  his  dispatch  to  Lord 

Lyons,*  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  confidential  note 
to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in  London,^  alluded  to  the  affair,  and 


>  **Thc  O'Donoughnc/'  as  he  was  cnllcd,  tens  of  one  of  ibo  most  ancient  families  in  Ireland.  lie  was  less 
than  thirty  y^ars  of  ii^c  al  that  tiuie,  of  great  Ix-auty  in  foriii  and  feature,  [Nilished  in  manners,  eioquent  In  (Speech, 
of  proven  cimmgc,  and  a  man  of  the  poo^de  in  his  ln.Htinct«(.  In  the  great  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  this  man  boldly 
dcclarod  to  an  aiidienrc  of  5,000  pc•^»on^  after  the  rccrpilon  of  the  news  of  th«  7>eM<  oflfair,  that  if  war  shcnld 
come,  Ireliind  uould  be/ouiul  on  L\6  tfiJe  qf  America.  This  declaration  was  received  with  the  must  vebemvot 
applause. 

3  Lord  John  Russell  sent  with  his  di5patch  the  fidlowing  private  note  to  Lord  Lyons:  ^'irbould  Mr.  Seward 
ask  for  delay,  in  oixicr  that  this  grave  and  {Kiinful  matter  should  be  deliberately  consi(li;rod,  you  will  oonaent 
t4»  a  delay  not  exceeding;  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  answrr  is  given,  ur  if  any  other  answer  la 
given  except  that  of  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  MaJesty^s  Qovemment,  your  lordship  is  inatractcd 
to  leave  W:ishington,  with  all  the  mcniliers  of  your  legation,  brin.dng  with  you  the  archives  of  the  Icgntiao, 
and  to  repair  immediately  to  London ;  if,  however,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  re4|niram«>nta  iif  Her 
Majesty'))  Government  arc  snbstantinlly  complied  with,  ynu  may  report  the  &cts  to  Her  Mi^esty^a  OorenimMt 
for  their  consideration,  and  remain  at  your  post  till  you  receive  Airther  orders.'^ 

•  See  page  667,  volume  L 
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mentioned  the  &ct  that  no  words  on  the  subject  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  British  minister,  and  that  he  should  say  nothing  until  advised  of  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  he  called 
Mr.  Adams's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Wilkes  did  not  act  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  and  therefore  the  subject  was  free  from  much 
embarrassment.  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a  hope  that  the  British  Government 
would  consider  the  subject  in  a  friendly  temper,  and  declared  that  it  might 
expect  the  best  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  Mr.  Adams  leave  to  read  his  note,  so  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  preserv-c  a  good  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  to  Earl  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (the  Prime  Minister),  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient  Mr.  Adams  did  so,*  and  yet  the  British  Government,  *^^*/*' 
with  this  voluntary  assurance  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  might  be  made,  continued  to  press  on  its  warlike  measures 
vith  vigor,  to  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  people.^  The  fact  that  such 
assurance  had  reached  the  Government  was  not  only  suppressed,  but,  when 
mmors  of  it  were  whispered,  it  was  semi-official ly  denied.*  And  when  the 
&et  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  it  was,  by  the  same  authority,  affinned, 
without  a  shadow  of  justice,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  suppressed  it,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting,  as  a  reason,  that  the  minister  might  profit  by  the  purchase 
of  American  stocks  at  panic  prices.'    The  most  absurd  stories  concerning  the 


•  LieaU'imnt-Ocneral  Seott  was  in  Paris  at  tho  time  of  the  aniral  of  tho  news  of  the  captnro  of  the  con- 
^Iratora.  Ue  wrote  and  published  a  very  judicluos  letter  (Dec  8),  in  whieh  he  pive  aMarunee  of  friendly  feel- 
ing toward  Great  Britain  on  tho  part  of  the  Qovermnent  of  tho  United  States.  But  this  semi-oflicial  declaration 
rrom  so  hi^h  a  source  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  weicht 

•  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Mr„Sewawl,  January  17th,  1862. 

•  Letter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  Mr.  Sewurtl,  Janunry  17th.  1SC2.    An  incident  occurred  on  this  side  of 
tho  Atlantic  in  connection  with  tho  Trent  affair,  and  stoclw  hpecnlation^  which  gave  rise  to  much  comment  Dr. 
Itasaell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London  TimtB  (see  page  85S,  volume  LX  was  then  in  Washin^'ton  City,  and 
c-emslncd  there  for  some  time.    He  had  so  persistently  disparaged  the  National  (lovernment  and  its  supiwrters, 
Qnd  predicted  success  for  the  rel>ellion  with  an  earnestness  which  indicated,  the  wish  that  is  **  father  to  the 
^hoaght,*^  that  tho  confiding  conrtesy  which  had  bci'n  shown  bim  by  the  National  authorities  was  withdrawn. 
Ho  was  DOW,  it  was  said,  in  daily  and  intimate  Intercourse  with  Loni  Lyons.    On  the  26th  of  December,  Sccre- 
Xaxj  Seward  communicated  to  that  Minister  his  letter  annouucing  t\\A\  Mason  and  Slidcll  wonld  be  given  up  to 
Ihe  British  Government    Tho  fact  was  Intended  to  be  kept  in  most  profound  secrecy  fVom  the  public  for  tho 
moment;  but  on  the  following  day  BusselU  possessed  of  the  secret,  was  allowed  to  telegraph  to  a  stock  specula- 
tor in  New  York :  **  Act  as  though  you  heard  some  very  good  news  for  yourself  and  for  me,  as  soon  as  you  gel 
IhisL**    At  that  time,  op4>rations  in  New  York,  in  Government  stocks,  were  active  and  remunerative.    Those 
sioclcs  bat!  been  depressed  by  tho  menaces  of  war.    Words  that  would  give  assurance  of  peace  would  send  them 
npL    These  had  been  spoken  in  secret;  and  the  first  man  who  was  allowed  to  profit  by  them  itecuniarily  was  a 
British  subject,  a  representative  of  the  British  Journal  in  tho  interest  of  the  Crown,  most  abusive  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  who  was  then  in  intimate  relations  with  tho  British  embassy.    What  is  still  more  strange  is  the 
bot  that,  in  violation  of  a  positive  order  to  the  Censor  of  the  Press  and  Telegraph  at  Washington,  to  suppress  all 
communication  concerning  the  Trent  affair,  this  dispatch,  so  iwliiably  burdened  with  contraband  information, 
'WIS  allowed  to  be  aent  forty-five  minates  after  the  order  for  suppression  was  received.    Still  more  strange  is  the 
fiet  that,  while  tho  reporters  of  the  Press  were  not  allowed  to  send  any  dispatches,  for  all  of  which  they  were 
ready  to  pay,  on  the  back  of  tho  fhvored  Dr.  Russeirs  message  (the  original  is  now  before  the  author)  were 
these  words,  written  in  pencil :  *^  Mr.  Russeirs  messages  are  free,  by  order  of  Mr.  Sanford,""  who  was  the  Censor. 
For  a  further  elucidation  of  this  snbject,  see  the  Report  qf  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  lloune  of  Reprt- 
mmtatiTt^  on  the  Censorship  of  tho  Press  at  Washington. 

With  words  calculated  to  keep  up  the  excitement  andalarm,  and  warlike  measures  on  tho  other  Mdo  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  still  further  to  dei»ress  the  stocks  of  tho  United  States,  Knssi>ll  wrote  to  the  London  7%me«,  on  the 
day  when  his  profitable  dispatch  was  sent  to  Now  York  fn^e,  saying:  **  As  I  write  there  is  a  rumor  that  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason  arc  to  be  surrendered.  If  it  be  true,  this  Government  Is  broken  up.  There  is  so  much  vlo- 
lenee  of  spirit  among  the  lower  orders  of  tbo  i>eople,  and  they  are  so  ignorant  of  every  thing  except  their  own 
polities  and  paasiono,  so  saturated  wirh  pride  and  vanity,  that  any  honorable  concession,  even  in  this  hour  of 
eztmnlty,  would  prove  fatal  to  its  authors.  It  wonld  certainly  render  them  so  unpopular  that  it  would  damage 
tbeoi  in  the  conduct  of  this  civil  war.**  He  had  already  ventured  to  make  many  predictions  of  e>'il  to  the  Repub- 
Mil  9«  eoriy  as  the  previous  April  ho  had  said  to  Europe,  through  the  TVniM,  "The  Union  is  gone  forever,  and 
nnterioas  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  North  to  save  \V    In  August  he  had  saiii,  ''General  bankruptcy  is 
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temper  of  the  American  Government,  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
and  excite  a  warlike  spirit,  were  put  forth,  such  as  the  following,  paraded 
conspicuously  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times: 

"  During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  Mr.  Seward  took 
advantage  of  an  entertainment  to  the  Prince  to  tell  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
he  was  likely  to  occupy  a  high  office ;  that  when  he  did  so  it  would  become 
his  duty  to  insult  England,  and  he  should  insult  her  accordingly." 

In  the  mean  time.  Earl  Russeirs  demand  was  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  It  produced  much  indignation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  give  a  flat  refusal.  The  legality  of 
Captain  Wilkes's  act  was  not  doubted  by  experts  in  international  law.  Bri- 
tish precedents  were  all  in  favor  of  it ;  and  even  a  writer  in  the  London 
l%m€Sy  two  days  before  the  date  of  Earl  Russell's  dispatch,  admitted  this 
fact,  and  complained  only  of  the  informality  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in  taking 
the  "Ambassadors  "  out  of  the  Treut^  instead  of  taking  the  ship  itself  with 
all  on  board  into  port,  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 
Such  was  a  feature  of  the  decision  in  the  case,  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  in  alluding  to  which  Mr.  Adams  said,  "In  other  words.  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  less  oflended  if  the  L'nited  States  had  insulted  her  more."* 

In  opposition  to  popular  feeling  and  opinion,  the  Government  decided  to 
restore  Mason  and  Slidell  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  very  able  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  ear  of  the 
British  Government,  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  viewed  it  from  the  beginning.  He  corrected  the  misrepresentations 
of  Captain  Williams  as  to  the  facts  of  the  capture,  declaring  that  Captain 
Wilkes  was  not  acting  under  instructions  from  his  Government,  but  only 
"upon  his  own  suggestions  of  duty;"*  "that  no  orders  had  been  given  to 
any  one  for  the  arrest  of  the  four  persons  named,"  and  that  the  L^nited  States 
had  no  purpose  or  thought  of  doing  any  thing  "  which  could  aflect  in  any 
way  the  sensibilities  of  the  British  nation." 

Then,  with  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  mind,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  the 
captives  as  pretended  "  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  under  a  pretended  com- 
mission from  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  assumed  to  be  president  of  the  insur- 
rectionary party  in  the  United  States,"  and  so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and 
argued  that  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  they  had  can-ied  papers  known  in 
law  as  dispatches.*  lie  also  stated  that  it  was  asserted  by  competent  autho- 
rity that  such  dispatches,  having  escaped  the  search,  were  actually  carried 
to  England,  and  delivered  to  the  emissaries  of  the  conspirators  there  ;^  also, 

Inevitable,  and  Agrarian  an<l  Socialist  riots  may  be  expected  pn-tty  soon."  lie  hml  declnred,  b«>  late  a*  D^-c.  2S*U 
that  Mr.  Sewanl  would  "  refuse,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  to  surrendrr  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secre- 
taries;" and  in  the  first  days  of  1S62,  he  said,  '*The  fate  of  the  American  Government  will  be  sealed  If  Jannory 
passes  without  some  creat  victory." 

*  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Nov.  29th,  1561. 

*  Captain  Wilkes  said  in  a  t*ec«)nd  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  he  carelViUy  examined  all  the 
authorities  on  international  law  at  hand— Kent,  Wheaton.  Vattel,  and  the  decisions  oX  British  Judges  in  the 
admiraliy  courts — which  bore  upon  the  risrhta  and  n-spor.siblllties  of  neutrals.  Knowing  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portuifal  had  acknowledged  the  Confederates  as  belligerents,  and 
that  the  inirts  of  these  powers  were  open  to  their  vessels,  and  aid  and  protection  were  given  them,  ho  believf<l 
th-nt  the  Trent^  bearing  agents  of  that  so-called  belligerent,  cime  under  the  operations  of  the  law  of  the  ri?bt 
of  search. 

*  See  note  2.  page  156. 

*  This  service  f<»r  the  Confederates  was  perfoi-med,  it  is  said,  by  Captain  WIlMams,  R.  N.,  Her  Majesty's 
only  representative  on  the  Trent. 
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that  the  assumed  characters  'and  purposes  of  Mason  and  Slidell  were  Avell 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  Trent^  including  Captain  Williams. 

Having  prepared  the  way  for  argument,  the  Secretary  entered  upon  it 
by  a  consideration  of  the  inquiries :  "i^>5^,  Were  the  persons  named  and  their 
supposed  dispatches  contraband  of  war?  Second^  Might  Captain  Wilkes 
lawfully  stop  and  search  the  TVent  for  these  contraband  persons  and  dis- 
patches? Thirds  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  i)roper  manner? 
JFonrth^  Having  found  the  contraband  j)ersons  on  board,  and  in  personal 
possession  of  the  contraband  dispatches,  had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  per- 
sons? Fifth^  Did  he  exercise  the  right  of  capture  in  tlie  manner  allowed 
and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations  ?  If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  the  British  Government  Avill 
have  no  claim  for  reparation." 

These  questions,  excepting  the  last,  were  affirmatively  argued  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assumption  that  the  British  doctrine  Avas  correct.  The 
conclusion,  from  his  reasoning  was  inevitable,  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrals,  as  expounded  by 
British  authority,  excepting  the  failure  of  Captain  Wilkes  to  exercise  the 
right  of  capture  in  the  manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Here  the  Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  fatal  irregularity. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  law,  Wilkes  should  have  been  less  generous  and 
humane.'  It  was  his  business  to'capture  lawfully,  but  it  was  that  of  a  court 
of  admiralty  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  holding  the  vessel  or  its  contents 
as  a  lawful  prize.  It  was  not  for  the  captor  to  determine  the  nuxtter  on  the 
deck  of  his  vessel. 

Having  concluded  his  argument,  which  British  jurists  and  publicists,  and 
the  practice  of  tlie  British  Government,  admitted  was  unanswerable,  the 
Secretary,  after  briefly  summing  up  in  an  interrogatory  the  iniquitous  features 
of  the  "  right  of  search,"  so  strictly  maintained  by  the  British,  said  •  "  If  I 
decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  oa\ti  Government,  I  must  disallow  its 
most  cherished  principles,  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential 
policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain  these  prin- 
ciples and  adhere  to  that  policy,  I  must  surrender  the  case  itself  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  tliis  Government  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claims 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect,  upon  its  merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the' 
British  nation  just  what  ice  have  cUways  insisted  all  7iatio?is  ought  to  do  unto 
iw."  The  Secretary  added  that,  if  the  safety  of  the  Union  required  the  de- 
tention of  the  conspirators,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain 
them;  but  the  condition  of  the  rebellion,  "as  well  as  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  the  ca])tured  persons  themselves,"  he  said,  happily  forbade  him 
from  resorting  to  that  defense.  He  continued  by  delicately  alluding  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  liis  countrymen  by  the  British  in  the  past,  when  exer- 
cising power  in  the  manner  they  now  comi)lained  of,  and  said:  "It  would 


*  In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Captain  Willccs  said  it  was  his  determination  to  tal;p  pos- 
»esAion  of  the  7>en/,  and  send  her  to  Key  West  as  a  prize,  for  resisting  tho  search,  and  carryinjr  those  "  Ambas- 
sadors, wb<»m  he  con-»ldered  as  'the  embodiment  of  dispatches;'"  but  the  reduced  number  of  his  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  larsre  numbt'r  of  pa8s<'n?crs  on  boanl  bound  to  Europe,  who  woul<l  bo  put  to  great  Inconvenience 
In  not  t)cfnf;  able  to  Join  the  steamer  from  St.  Thomas  to  Europe,  **decided  him  to  allow  them  to  proceed.'* 
This  wmk  p«dnt  In  the  proceedinsrs  was  noticed  by  the  Secn-tary  of  tho  Navy,  both  In  his  conffratulatory  letter 
to  Captpln  Wilkes  and  his  Annual  Report. 
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tell  little  for  our  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  magnanitnouB  people, 
if  wc  should  EG  far  conscDt  to  be  guided  by  the  law^  of  retaliation  as  to  lift  np 
buried  injuries  from  their  graves  to  oppose  against  what  national  consistency 
and  the  national  conEcioiice  com|>el  us  to  rc|!;ard  as  a  claim  intrinsically  right. 
Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I  prefer  to  express  my  satis- 
faction  tliat,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  principles  confessed 
to  be  American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  of  the 
nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and  rightly  settled  between  them 
which  hei-otoforc,  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  discussion,  but 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a  century  alienated 
the  two  c<)nntrie3  from  each  other,  and  i>eq>lcxed  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions all  other 

cd  that  the  four  porsons  confined  at  Fort 
Warren  would  be  "cheerfully  liber- 
ated," and  requested  Lord  Lyons  to 
indicate  the  time  and  place  for  r^ 
ceiving  them.  The  latter  ordered  the 
British  guu-boat  JRiitaldo  to  jirocecd 
to  Proviiicetown,  Massachusetts,  for 
that  purpose,  wherS,  on  the  1st  of 
Jantnry,  18S2,  the  prisoners  were  de- 
In  ercd  to  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  They  were  conveyed  first  to 
Bermuda,  and  then  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  tliey  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month.' 

bo  began  and  ended,  in  the  space 
of  eighty-three  days,  the  event  known 
as  "the  Trent  affair,"  which  cost  Great  Britain  ten  millions  of  dollars  for 
unnecessary  warlike  preparations,  and  the  people  of  the  two  nations  eon- 
cenied  four  times  that  amotint,  in  c<msequence  of  the  derangement  of  their 
industrial  operations.  While  the  i-esult  was  full  of  jiromisc  of  good  for  the 
two  nations,  it  was  pregnant  with  pi-omises  of  disaster  to  the  conspirators 
and  their  canse.  It  was  so  unexpected  and  discouraging  to  them  and  their 
sympathizers  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  who  hoped  for  and  confidently 
expected  a  ivar  between  the  two  Governments  that  would  redound  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  insurgents,  tliat  they  could  nut  conceal  their  chagrin  and  dUai>- 
pointmeut.     Ttiey  had  tried  to  fun  the  flamo  of  diBeord  between  the  Cabinets 
of  Washington  and  I.ondon.     In  England,  Liverpool  was  the  focus  of  eflbrtB 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion.    There  the  friends  of  the  conspirators  held 
a  meeting,"'  which  was  presided  over  by  James  Spencc,  wiio,  for     '  .'jji 
a  time,  was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Confederates  and  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  licpublie.     On  that  occasion  the  act  of  Wilkes  was  denounced 
as  a  gross  violation  of  tlie  honor  of  tlie  Britisli  flag,  for  which,  according  to 
a  resolution  offered  by  Spence,  the  most  ample  reparation  should^e  demanded. 
lu  concert  with  these  expressions,  a  Bjin pat iii zing  friend  in  the  jVmeriean 
Congress   (C,  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio)  offered  a  resolution'  in     ^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  President  was  en- 
joined to  maintain  the  position  of  approval  and  adoption  by  the  Government 
(already  assumed  by  the  House)  of  the  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  "  in  spite  of 
any  menace  or  demand  of  the  British  Government,"  and  declaring  that  "tliis 
House  pledges  its  full  support  in  upholding  now  the  honor  and  vindicating 
the  courage  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  against  a 
forvign  power."     "  We  have  heard  the  first  growl  of  the  British  lion,"  said 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  "  and  now  let  us  see  who  will  cower.     The  time 
has  now  come  for  the  firmness  of  this  Ilouse  to  ha  practically  testetl,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  no  shrinking."' 

Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  in  Congress,  and  out  of  it.'  The 
loyal  people  acquiesced  in  the  wise  decision  of  the  Government,  and  s 
rejoiced  that  it  had  sustained  Ameri- 
can principles  in  a  ease  so  tempting 
to  a  different  course,  for  thereby  the 
nation  was  amazingly  strengthened. 
This  act  of  the  Govemraeut  was 
warmly  commended  by  the  best  men 
in  Europe,  and  gratified  those  powers 
who,  like  the  United  States,  had  been 
in  vain  endeavoring  to  )>crsnadc  Eng- 
land to  a  righteous  anl  unselfish 
coui-se  eonceniing  the  sacred  rights 
of  neutrals.  M.  Thou^  enal  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  expressed,  in  a  confidential  note 
to  Count  Mercier,  the  reprtsentitu  e 
of  France  at  Washington  i  Iciire 
that  the  captives  might  bo  delnered  up, 
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principles  of  the  Republic ;  and  tlte  Prussian  and  Austrian  GovemmentB, 
through  their  respective  Ministers,  liad  also  given  their  views  of  the  policy  of 
releasing  the  prisoners,  in  deference  to  the  principles  to  which  the  AmericaDS 
were  so  fiiiuly  pledged.  To  their  communications,  which  were  read  to  Sec- 
retary Se^f'ard,  that  Minister  made  the  moat  friendly  responses ;  and  from 
that  time,  during  the  entire  war,  there  waa  never  any  serious  danger  of  the 
recognition  of  the  indt']>endenco  of  the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  "  hy. 
France  and  England,  liowover  much  their  res]>ectivc  Governments  may  have 
wished  for  a«reasonable  excuse  to  do  so.  This  the  conspirators,  ami  their 
chief  supporters  Xorth  and  South,  well  knew;  yet  they  contimied  to  deceive 
the  people  within  the  Confederacy  with  false  hojies  of  foreign  aid,  white 
they  were  being  robbed  of  life,  lilwrty,  and  property  by  their  pretended 
friends.  Sn  persuaded  was  the  Secretary  of  State  that  war  would  certainly 
be  averted,  that,  with  a  playful  exhibition  of  his  consciousneBS 
'^iBfls"  "*  *''*'  s^'^'i'S'''  of  the  Republic,  he  telegraphed"  to  the  British 
Consul  at  I'ortland,  Maine,  that  British  troops  that  must  be  sent 
over  to  fight  the  Americans  might  pass  through  the  United  States  territory, 
whilst  oil  their  way  to  Canada  to  pR'pare  for  liostilities  ! 

Tlie  public  mind  was  just  becoming  tranquil  after  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  Trent  affair,  when  its  attention  was  keenly  fixed  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  North  Caroluia, 
already  alluded  to.  Tiic  land  and  naval 
annanients  of  wliich  it  was  eoni]>osed 
were  assembled  in  Hampton  Roads 
early  in  January,  1 862,  ready  for  depar- 
ture, after  a  pivparation  of  only  two 
months.  Over  a  hundred  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  consisthig  of  gun-boats, 
transports,  and  tugs,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  mostly  i-ecriiited  in 
New  England,  composed  the  oxpedi- 
lion.  General  Ambrose  Everett  Bum- 
^  _  siile,  an  Indianian  by  birth, 
a  West  Point  graduate,' 
and  a  resident  of  Rhode  Island  when 
the  war  broke  out,  was  appointed  the 
commandei-in-chief,  and  the  naval  operations  were  intrusted  to  Flag-Officer 
T^uis  yi.  (Jolilslro rough,  then  the  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Naval 
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The  military  force  which,  like  Butler's,'  Iwd  been  gathered  at  AnnapoliB, 
was  C'ompost-d  of  fifteen  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  lat^v  number  of  gunnere  for  the  armed  reBscls,  who  were  able 
to  render  service  on  land  if  reqiiire<l.  The  whole  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigndes,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  John  G.  Foster,  of  Fort  Sumter 
fame,  Jesse  L.  Reno,  and  John  G.  Parke.'  The  fleet  woh  divided  into  two  col- 
tinms  for  active  Bcr^'icc,  intrusted  respectively  to  the  charge  of  commanders 
S.  P.  Hazard  and  Stephen  C.  Rowan.'  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  [tcculiar 
service  assigned  to  the  expedition  was  furnished  and  arranged.  The  fleet 
guns  were  equipped  with  ship  and  field  carriages,  that  they  might  be  used 
on  land  or  water ;  and  the  cannon  were  mostly  of  the  newest  construction. 
A  well-organized  signal  corps  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  there  were 
two  extensive  pontoon  trains.  Fully  eejuippcd  in  every  way,  the  expedition, 
whose  destination  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  left  Hampton 
Roods  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  January,*  and  went  to  sea. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  actually  gone  out  upon  the 
Atlantic  at  that  inclement  season,  there  was  great  anxiety  in  the  public 
mind.  The  storm  of  November,  by 
which  Dupont's  fleet  had  been  scat- 
tered, was  vivid  in  memory,  and 
awakened  forebodings  of  like  evil. 
TTiey  were  well  founded.  A  portion 
of  GoIdslMrough's  fleet  now  met  with 
a  similar  &tc  off  tempestuous  Cape 
Hatteras.  Its  destination  was  Pam- 
lico Sound,  whicli  was  to  be  reached 
through  Hatteras  Iidet.  The  voyage 
had  bocit  lengthened  by  a 
heavy  fog  on  Sunday,'  and 
on  Monday  night  those  vessels  of  the 
fleet  which  had  not  reached  the 
vtiUer  waters  of  the  Inlet  were 
smitten  and  scattered  by  a  terrible  frwrm  a  »owa». 

tempest.     Four  trannports,  a  guii-l>oat,  and  a  floating  battery  were  wrecked. 
Among  these  was  the  fine  steamer  Citi/  o/Ifeto  York,  Captain  Nye.     It 
went  down  in  sight  of  the  shore,'  with  four  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,   one  thousand   five   hundred   rifles,   eight    hundred 
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n.Bnib*ir:  CBiii./trr^.C  H.  Flnuer;  TWnmirr.  S.  F,  QuMkoabluli ;  CthmKa  K.  floumar;  Gr<H>ltt,yi, 
UAnrr;  Ctn.  Puliuim.  W.J.  lUittia;  Huttar.  F»d.  Crocker;  Ilundibaek.  E.  R.  Calhnnn:  ITUm^  ILK. 
itiTcpiHirl;  J  -V.  .SgyneHr,  F.  S.  WvI1«;  Lwitlana,  Uwkcr:  Lockwood.  8.  L.  QnTH;  Laiuirr,  B.  llorlcr; 
JlarM,ViU!r\lMjrt;  JHMudtlphUi,6\\t&t3>n\ai:  /■loiwr,  C.  S.  Bakar;  Picktl,  T.  P.  Ivei;  Reekt,  .luius 
Uka(  KaHffir.  J.  B.  CblMt;  Slan  and  SMpn,  Bred  Wcrdnn:  SmMjtikl.  Bebm:  Stiaialutii.  T.  S.  Wood- 

w»d-.  SirapHtl.F,a.  SUplea;  CndtrtoHler,  Jelti^ri;  ralltg  Ollt,J.C.  Climplln;  ni/«H«, ;  WhIU- 

Uid,  Frencb;  Tmrng  Bortr,  I.  B  Siqd'Pj, 
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shells,  and  otiier  stores  and  supplies ;  but  no  buman  life  pcrisbed  with  it. 
Nor  was  any  man  lost  in  the  other  vessels  that  were  wrecked  ;  but  of  a  party 
who  went  ashore  from  one  of  the  transports "  yet  outBide,  three 
"mt*^     were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  on  its  return.    Theae 
were    Colonel    J,  W.  Allen,  of  Burlington,    New    Jersey,  com- 
mander of  the  Ninth  Kcgiment  from  that  State;  the  silicon,  F.  S.  Wcller; 
and  the  mate  of  the  traneport. 

It  was  several  days  before  all  of  the  surviving  vessels  of  the  expedition 
entered  the  Inlet.  The  weather  continued  Iwiaterous,  Many  of  them  drew 
too  much  water  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  bai-s ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  January  was  s]>ent  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  that  perilous 
passage,  and  in  making  full  preparations  for  moving  forward  over  the  still 
waters  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

General  Bumside  (whose  head-quarters  were  on  the  S.  Jt.  SpauUinff) 
with  his  ofiiccrs  and  men  had  been  imweaidcd  in  their  assistance  of  the  sea- 
men. Time  was  precious.  Delay  was  very  injurious,  for  the  Confederates, 
accurately  divining  the  destination  of  the  ileet  that  was  worrying  its  way 
through  that  "  perilous  gut,"  as  Goldsborough  called  it,  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  its  reception.  The  newspapers  of  the  North  had  not  yet  learned 
to  be  as  discreet  aa  those  of  the  South,'  but  vied  with  each  other  in  giving 
early  revelations  of  military  and  naval  movements.  Through  these  channels 
the  Confederates  had  obtained  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  force  that 
was  coming.  With  the  logic  furuished  by  the  nature  of  the  coasts  and 
waters  of  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  and  the  points  in  their  vicin- 
ity which  it  was  evident  the  Nation- 
als intended  to  seize,  they  correctly 
argued  that  Roanoke  Island,  at>out 
thirty  miles  from  Hattcras  Inlet, 
would  be  the  first  object  of  attack. 
It  IS  situated  between  Pamlico  and 
\lbi.marle  Sounds,  w  ith  a  narrow 
channel  on  tach  side,  tailed  respects 
iveiy  Roanoke  Sound  and  Croatan 
Sound  This  iiland,  well  fortified 
and  matmed,  prtsented  the  only  effec- 
tual barrier  to  an  miawon  fiom  the 
sea  of  the  entire  north-tastem  coabt 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  lear  ap- 
proaches to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  in  Virginia.  In  some  respects  it  i*a8 
almost  a**  important  as  Fortress  Monrot,  and  dtber^ed  the  special  attention 
of  the  Confederates. 

At  the  time  of  the  approach  of  Bumside's  expedition,  Roanoke   Island 

lUbllshed  by  the  CDiuplnUon,  oblcb  m« 

lun,  ThaCconlmlwunillrof  r»cn11>l 
And  any  reliable  Inrm-Diatlon  dinrcTfiliif 
[Ml,  Qcnonl  L»  nqdcstxd  tbo  piTHst 
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and  its  vicinity  were  nniler  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  H.  A.  Wise, 
the  Department  commander  being  Major-General  Benjamin  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  head-quartcre  were  at  Norfolk.  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
Geneml  Wise,  who  was  at  Nag's  Head,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  lying 
between  Ilo&noke  Sound  and  the  sea, 
that  stretches  down  from  the  main 
&r  above,  Colonel  II.  M.  Shaw,  of 
the  Eighth  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
was  in  <-hief  command  of  the  forces 
on  the  island.  These  consisted  of 
his  own  regiment ;  the  Thirty-first 
North  Carolina  Vohmtecrs,  under 
Colonel  J.  V.  Jordan ;  three  com- 
panies of  the  Seventeenth  North 
Carolina,  under  Major  G.  II.  Hill. 
and  four  hundred  and  fitly  men, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Anderson. 
Several  batteries  had  been  erected 
on  prominent  points  of  the  shores  of 
3{oanoke,  which  conimandod  the 
Soands  on  its  eastern  and  western 
«des ;  and  upon  its  narrowest  part,  between  Shallowbag  Bay  and  Croatan 
Sonnd,  was  a  strong  i-edoubt  and  intrenched  camp,  extending  across  the 
Toad  that  traversed  the  middle  of  the  island.  These  several  fortifications 
mounted  about  forty  heavy  gun^.  There  were  batteries  also  on  the  main, 
commanding  the  channels  of  Oroatan  Sound. 

Ves-sels  had  been  sunk  in  the  main  channel  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  heavy 
•takes  had  been  driven  in  its  waters  from  the  main  to  the  island,  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  vessels.  Above  these  obstructions  was  a  flotilla  of  sniall  gun- 
Itoata — a  sort  of  "  Musquito  fleet "  like  that  of  Tatnall  at  Port  lioyal — eight 
in  number,  and  carrying  eleven  guns.  These  were  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant W.  F.  Lynch,  late  of  the  National  navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag, 
received  a  commodore's  commission  from  the  conspirators,  and  was  now 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

After  a  rcconnoissance,  Commodore  Goldsborough  slowly  moved  his  fleet 
of  seventy  vessels,  formed  on  the  morning  of  the  5tli  of  February,* 
towai^  Croatan  Sound,  fifteen  of  the  gun-boats  leading,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  llowan,  and  followed  by  the  armed  transports.  On 
the  following  day  Lynch  sent  the  Curlew,  Ca]>tain  Hunter,  to  reconnoiter  the 
approaching  fleet,  and  her  commander  reported  it  at  anchor  six  miles  below 
Roanoke  Island.  That  evening  was  dark  and  miHty,  and  the  morning  of  the 
7th  was  lowery  for  a  time.  At  length  the  sun  broke  forth  in  splendor,  and 
at  about  ton  o'clock  Goldsborough,  hoisting  the  signal,  '"ITiis  day  our 
country  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  advanced  his  gun-boats  in  throe 
columns,  the  first  being  Jed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Lieutenant  Werden ; 
the  second  by  the  Lotitsiatia,  Commander  Alexander  Murray  ;  and  the  third 
by  the  Iletzd.,  Lieutenant  IL  II.  Davenport.  Goldsborough  made  the  South- 
fieidhXt  flag-ship. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  bombardment  waa  opened  upon  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork 
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Point,  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and,  within  thirty  minutes 
afterward,  a  general  engagement  between  the  gun-boats  and  the  batteries  on 
Croatan  Sound  ensued.  The  Confederate  flotilla  joined  in  the  fight,  but 
was  soon  driven  beyond  the  range  of  the  National  guns,  with  the  CuHew^ 
its  largest  steamer,  so  badly  disabled,  that  it  began  to  sink,  ahd  was  soon 
afterward  beached,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Forrest,  on  Redstone 
Point.*  These  vessels  disposed  of,  Goldsborough  concentrated  his  fire  upon 
Fort  Bartow,  at  a  rantxe  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Its  flai^staif  was 
soon  shot  away,  the  barracks  were  set  on  fire,  its  guns  began  to  give  feeble 
responses,  and  its  walls  of  sand  to  fall  into  a  confused  mass,  under  the  weight 
of  shot  and  sliell  hurled  upon  them. 

The  army  transports  now  came  up,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
landing  them  on  the  island  at  Ashby's  Harbor,  about  two  miles  below  Fort 
Bartow.  They  were  confronted  by  two  thousand  men,  and  a  battery  of 
three  pieces  in  the  neighboring  woods ;  but  these  were  soon  dispersed  by  a 
storm  of  shells  from  the  gun-boats.  ^lean while  the  Confederate  flotilla  had 
returned  to  the  attack,  and,  after  an  engagement  for  bout  an  hour,  had 
been  compelled  again  to  retire,  considerably  damaged. 

At  midnight,*  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  rain-storm,  eleven  thou- 
'^186^"^  sand  troops  were  safely  put  on  shore.'  They  were  without 
shelter,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  they  moved 
forward  to  attack  the  intrenchments  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  to  which 
all  of  the  Confederate  forces  out  of  the  other  redoubts  had  now  repaired. 
The  advancing  column  was  under  the  command  of  General  Foster,  who 
was  next  in  rank  to  Buniside.  These  works  were  about  five  miles  from 
the  landing-i)lace  at  Ashby's  Harbor,*  and  were  situated  on  land  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  a  morass.  They  occupied  a  line  a  greater  portion  of  the  way 
across  the  narrower  part  of  the  island.  The  main  work  to  be  attacked 
could  be  reached  only  by  a  narrow  causeway,  which  was  well  protecte<l  by 
a  batterj'  of  three  guns,  mounted  on  an  earthwork.  Within  the  intrench- 
ments to  be  assailed  Avere  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Shaw. 

Foster  led  the  way  with  his  brigade,  which  was  accompanie<i  by  a 
batteiy  of  six  r2-pounder  boat  liowitzers,  brought  from  the  naval  launches, 
and  commanded  by  Midshipman  B.  F.  Porter.  Tlie  brigades  of  Reno  and 
Parke  followed.  The  road  being  swampy  and  fringed  with  woods,  the  march 
was  slow  and  cautious.  The  first  pickets  encountered  fired  their  pieces  and 
ran  for  their  lives.  Foster  pressed  on,  and  soon  coming  in  sight  of  the  Con- 
federate works,  he  disposed  his  troops  for  action  by  placing  the  Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts,  Colonel  Upton,  in  line,  with  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts, 


*  Lynch,  who  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  ohillty  nn»l  ccnirajrc,  was  di^Iieortencd.  Ho  wrote  to  Mallorj 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  get  the  guns  from  the  CurUtc,  and  with  the  8<juadron  proceed  to  Elizabeth  City,  from 
which  ho  would  send  an  express  to  Norfolk  for  ammunition.  There  he  would  make  a  final  stand,  and  wuuM 
blow  np  the  vessels  rather  than  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

'  The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  Launches  and  other  small  b«»ats  could  not  get  very  near  the  shore,  and 
the  soldiers  were  comjKjlled  to  wade  several  hundred  feet  through  the  water,  sometimes  sinking  deeply  into  the 
cold  ooze. 

'  Much  valuable  information  concerning  Roanoke  Island,  the  po^iition  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  be^t 
place  for  landing  was  obtained  from  a  colored  boy  named  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  the  slave  of  J.  M.  Daniel,  of  Boan- 
oke,  who  ten  days  before  ha<I  escaped  to  Hatteraa.    He  was  taken  with  the  expedition. 
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Colonel  Kurtz,  for  a  support.  With  muitkctry  and  cannon  lie  opened  tlio 
battle,  and  was  hotly  answered  l>y  musketry  and  cannon.  Tlie  iiglit  was 
severe,  and  soon  the  Twenty-seventh  Waasachu setts,  Colonel  Lee,  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  fellow  Xcw  finglandcrs,  by  falling  ujwii  the  nhai7>shootera 
in  the  woods,  on  the  left  of  the  Confederate  line.  To  relieve  the  Twenty- 
third  Massachusetts,  tlie  Tenth  Connecticut,  Colonel  KusscU,  came  np  to  the 
8:ipport  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  iioui  the  former  State. 


Tlie  Confederates  made  a  gallant  defense ;  and  the  iiglit  raged  fiercely. 
Reno  brought  up  his  brigade  to  the  help  of  Foster's.  These  were  the  Twen- 
ty-first ilassachusetts.  Colonel  Maggi ;  Fifty-first  Xew  York,  Colonel  Fer- 
rero;  Fifty-first  PennByivaiiia,  Colonel  Hartranf,  and  Ninth  New  Jersey, 
He  pushed  through  the  tangled  swamps  and  took  a  jiosition  on  Foster's 
right,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Confederate  left  flank,  where  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Frank  Anderson  was  in  conmiand  of  a  battalion  of  "  Wise's 
Legion."  The  fight  in  that  direction  soon  became  warm,  while  it  continued 
to  rage  fiercely  in  the  front.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Kew  Jersey  troops  were  zealous  rivals  in  deeds  of  daring,  fortitude,  courage, 
and  generosity.  They  continually  gained  advantages,  bnt  at  the  cost  of 
heavy  work.  Parke  canio  up  with  hie  Fonrth  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Rod- 
man; the  first  battalion  Fifth  Rhode  Island;  the  Eighth  Connecticut;  and 
Xinth  New  York,  Colonel  Hawkins,  and  gave  timely  aid  to  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts. 

With  all  this  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  the  Confederates  still 
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held  out.  At  length  the  artillerj-  ammunition  of  the  Xationala  began  to 
fail,  and  they  were  Buffering  very  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Victory 
could  now  be  won  only  by  a  charge.  Tliat  movement  was  resolved  upon. 
Major  G.  A.  Kimball,  of  Hawkins's  (Xiiitb  Xew  York)  Zouaves  (a  hero 
of  the  Mexican  war,  who  fought  gallantly  in  every  battle,  fi-om  Vera  Cms 
to  the  City  of  Mexico),  perueiving  the  necessity,  and  eager  to  bcito  hia 
country  (fitr  whose  cause  he  finally  gave  his  life),  offered  to  lead  the  charge 
across  the  causeway  against  the  inaiu  battery,  with  the  bayonet.  The  de- 
lighted Foster  uaid,  "  You  are  the  man,  the  Xinlh  the  regiment,  and  this  is 
the  moment !  Zoii:iv<'s,  storm  the  battery  !"  he  shouteil — "  Forward !"  In 
an  instant  they  were  on  the  run 
across  the  causeway,  yelling  fear- 
fully, an<l  cheered  by  their  admiring 
commdes  on  every  side,  who  cried 
out,  "]l[ake  way  for  the  red-capa! 
Tliey  are  the  boys !"  Colonel  Haw- 
kiii",  w  !io  w  IS  li  idiug  two  companies 
in  a  flank  mo\  cment  on  the  left,  Bce- 
mg  his  men  rushing  to  the  jierilouB 
jHrforni  inic,  could  not  resist  his 
im[mlscs,  and,  joining  them,  pressetl 
forumrd  tht  wliole  battalion,  shout- 
niff,  "/ou'  Zou!  Zou !"  and  closely 
followed  bj  the  Tenth  Connecticut. 
The  fuihtinid  Confederates,  -after 
firing  once,  had  fled,  and  into  the 
battery  the  Zouaves  rushed,  with 
none  to  onpose  tliem,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Fifty-first  Kew  York 
and  Twenty-fii-st  Massachusetts,  who  had  attacked  the  Confederates  on  their 
right.  The  coh)rs  of  the  Fifty-first,  being  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  were 
first  planted  on  the  ca]>tured  battery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  State  flag  of  the 
Massachusetts  Twenty-fii-st  was  triumphantly  displayed.  The  fugitives,  in 
their  haste,  had  left  evciy  tiling  behind  them.  Thei-e  lay  tlieir  dead  and 
wounded  as  they  liad  fallen.  Tlieir  heavy  guns  were  in  perfect  order, 
an<l  the  knapsacks  au<l  blankets  of  the  routed  soldiers  were  strewn  about 
the  works. 

General  Foster,  who  had  skillfully  directed  these  successful  movements 
in  jwrson,  now  re-formed  his  brigade,  whilst  Renn,  with  the  Twenty-firet 
Massachusetts  and  Ninth  Xew  York,  started  in  ]mrsuit.  Foster  soon  fol- 
lowed and  overtook  Ueno,  who  was  maneuvering  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  Confederates  on  the  left,  near  AVeir's  Point. 
With  a  part  of  his  force,  Keno  ]>ushc<l  on  in  that  direction,  Hawkins,  with 
his  Zouaves,  luirried  toward  Shallowbag  Bay,  where,  it  was  said,  the  Con- 
federates had  a  two-gun  battery,  Foster  pressed  forward  with  an  adequate 
force,  and  was  on  the  heels  of  the  fnsitives,  after  a  chase  of  five  or  six  miles, 
when  he  vas  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  bonie  by  Colonel  Pool,  of  the  Eighth 
North  Carolina,  carrying  a  message  from  Colonel  Shaw,  who,  as  wo  have 
observed,  was  the  senior  acting  officer  in  command  on  the  Island,  wking 
what  terms  of  capitulation  would  be  granted.     "Unconditional  surrenderl" 
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was  Foster's  reply.     These  were  accepted,  and  two  thousand  Confederates 
soon  laid  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Reno  had  received  the  surrender  of  about  eight 
hondred  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Jordan ;  and  Colonel  Hawkins,  after 
taking  possession  of  the  deserted  battery  on  Shallowbag  Bay,  captured  about 
two  hundred  Confederates,  who  were  seeking  a  chance  to  escape  from  the 
island  to  Nag's  Head.  Among  these  was  Captain  O.  Jennings  Wise,  son  of 
the  General  in  command,  and  editor  of  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  rebellious 
journals  in  Kichmond,  who  had  been  severely  wounded  while  lighting 
gallantly.' 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Island,  General  Foster  sent  a  force  to 

capture  Fort  Bartow,  which  Goldsborough  had  been  bombarding  while  the 

land  battle  had  been  going  on.     Its  inmates  had  retired,  and  at  a  little  past 

four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  National  flag  was  unfurled  over  its  walls,  when 

Goldsborough  signalled  to  his  fleet,  "  The  fort  is  oui*s."     This  was  followed 

by  the  most  joyous  cheers.     In  the  mean  time  the  Confederate  steamer 

Curlew^  which,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  beached  under  the  guns  of  a 

battery  on  Redstone  Point,  on  the  main,  had  been  fired  by  the  insurgents, 

together  with  the  barracks  at  that  place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla  had 

fled  up  Albemarle  Sound.     So  ende<l,  in  triumph  for  the  National  cause,  the 

conflict  known  as  The  Battle  of  Roanoke.'     It  disappointed  the  prophets 

of  evil  at  home  and  abroad,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Con- 

lederacy.     There,  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  the  first  germ  of  a  privileged 

aristocracy  had  been  planted  in  America,^  the  firat  deadening  blow  had  been 

^iven  to  the  hopes  of  an  oligarchy,  fighting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 

social  system.     The  "  Government "  at  Richmond  (and  especially  Jeflerson 

Davis  and  his  "  Secretary  of  War,"  Benjamin)  were  severely  censured  for 

allege<l  neglect  in  making  Roanoke  Island  and  its  approaches  impregnable. 

Davis,  in  a  "  message  to  Congress,"  cast  reflections  upon  the  troops  there ; 

l)ut  a  committee  of  that  body,  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  declared 

"that  the  battle  was  "one  of  the  most  gallant  and  brilliant  actions  of  the 

^ar,"  and  laid  the  blame,  if  any  existed,  on  Huger  and  Benjamin,  especially 

on  the  latter,  who,  it  was  said,  had  positively  i-efused  to  put  the  Island  in  a 

«tate  of  defense.* 


*  HU  father,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  111,  ha<l  remalnetl  with  a  part  of  the  "* Legion^  nt  Xafr*8  Hnad. 
The  wounded  Kon  hwl  been  placc<I  in  a  boot  to  ho  sent  to  hlA  camp,  whon  it  was  fiivd  ui>on,  nnd  i'oiii|M'Ilcd  to 
vitimi.  lie  wns  tenderly  cored  fur  by  Colonel  Hawkins  and  his  otHccrs,  but  died  toward  ntHin  on  the  ftdlowini; 
4lay. 

>  Report  of  General  Bomside  to  General  McClellan,  Feb'y  lOtb,  IS. '2:  of  Generals  Foster.  Ileno,  nnd  Parlce ; 
vfCoiiimodure  Goldsborough  to  Secretary  Welles,  Feb'y  9th,  1SC2 ;  of  Commander  Lynch  to  U.  S.  Mallory,  Feb'y 
1th,  1S02 ;  and  acoonnts  by  other  officers  and  eye-witnesses  on  boi  h  sides. 

*  There,  in  the  year  IdST,  Muiiteo,  a  nativ«*  chief,  who  hod  been  kind  to  colonists  sent  to  that  coast  by  Sir 
Walter  Kaletsb,  was,  by  that  baronet's  command,  nnd  with  the  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  invested  with  the 
tlti«  of  Lord  of  Jioanoke^  the  flrst  and  last  poerasre  created  in  America.  Nearly  a  handnKi  years  later,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  foaud  In  North  Carolina  an  aristocratic  froverninent,  with  the  nominal  appenda^res  of  royalty,  it 
bclns  de»ijni(*d  to  hav6  orders  of  nobility  and  other  privileged  classes  in  exact  imitation  of  English  society  u( 
that  pci  tod. 

*  Poilord,  the  Confederate  historian  of  tho  war,  says,  that  records  showed  that  Wistc,  who  assumed  the  command 
tkere  on  the  7th  of  January,  had  '*  pressed  upon  the  Government  the  imp«>rtanuo  of  Ilimnoke  Island  to  Norfolk.^ 
Id  a  rep«»rt  t(»  Benjamin,  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  he  said  the  canals  and  railroads  connecting  with  Norfolk 
"were  ottcrly  defenseless."  Later  he  reported  that  ^  a  force  at  Ilatteras,  independent  of  the  Burnsidc  exi>cditlon, 
wot  amply  sutncient  to  capture  or  p?»»s  Roanoke  Island  in  twenty-four  hotirs."  Wise  also  asked  for  re-enforce- 
ments fhi.Ti  Iluser's  fifteen  thousand  men.  lyinz  idle  around  Norfolk.  He  was  answered  by  a  peremptory  order, 
when  1lnmside*s  expediti<»n  was  passing  into  Pamlico  Sound,  to  proceed  immediately  t4>  Eoanoke  Island  and 


ELIZABETH  CITY  T.UilN'. 


The  conquest  was  complete,  and  Bunisidc,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  a 
bouse  near  Fort  Bartow,  prepared  at  once  for  other  aggressive  moveiueiita  on 
tlie  coast.     In  his  report,  he 
generously  said,  "I  owe  every 
thing     to     Generals     Foster, 
Ilcno,  and  Parke,"  and  sadly 
:  gave  the   names  of  Colonel 
•  Charles  S.  Kusscll  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Vigeur  de  3Ion- 
teuil'    as   among    the    killed. 
The  numl>er  of  IiIh  ])ri8oners 
nmonnted     to     nhont     three 
bl-kssim'h  mumciBTiitii.  thousand.    Many  of  thetroopit 

on  the  Island  eseaped  to  Nag's 
Head,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  General  Wise  and  the  remainder  of 
his  Legion,  they  fled  up  the  coast  toward  Norfolk.'  The  spoils  of  victory 
were  fortv-two  heavy  guns,  most  of  thein  of  large  ealibei',  three  being 
100-pounders.' 

Tlie  Confederate  flotilla  was  immediately  followed*  by  Captain 
'  ^m'  liowan.  It  had  gone  up  Albemarle  Sound  thirty  or  forty  mileo, 
and  into  the  Pasquotank  Kiver,  toward  Elizalwth  City,  not  far 
southeast  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  Rowan's  fleet  consisted  of  fourteen 
vessels,  the  Delaware  being  his  flag-ship.  On  the  nioniing  of  the  10th  it 
was  in  the  river  near  Elizabeth  City,  and  confi-onting  seven  steamers  and  a 
schooner  armed  with  two  32-pounders,  and  a  four-gun  battery  on  the  shore, 
and  one  heavy  gun  in  the  town  in  fi-ont,  Tlie  whole  force  was  in  charge  of 
Commander  Lynch. 

Rowan  opened  fire  upon  flotilla  and  batteries  at  about  nine  o'clock. 
After  a  short  but  very  severe  engagement.  Lynch,  who  was  on  shore,  sig- 
nalled for  tlie  abandonment  of  the  vessels    when  thev  were  run  aground 


•l>r,-Dd  IL    Tho  □r^li'i:!  ot  B.-nJ:>inln  <t»i  im>  nmnriuni.  c'lat  LIik 

Indlgn^iiliin  iru  Inteah-.iindrFl,  In  tbv  CKCorall  Ihjg.  DiTlB.n3 

wiu^vllb  hin  osiul  bui^htir  dlBrcjonl  ufthoupiiilnasaf^iUlirmii 

to  the  p-iilllun  ot  -Seattiuf  uTduitc."    Tbe  IniuU  wag  VotaXj  felt,  bni  lbs  ■ksj.otltni  < 

too  powiTfiil  tu  ulluM  much  <»iD|>)>Iiil  rrom  Ibe  notn^d  [irojilr. 

In  his  rrport  ti>  Ocnrrnl  Hnggr,  Wl»  uld  Roonukc  lalind  wnt  lh«  Vry  Id  all  Itao  d< 
unlnckod  Iwo  wiiiiil*— .llbtmnrlu  nnd  Currilnek;  ei^bt  rtnrn— Ido  Snrlh,  Writ,  Puqnotunk.  Peniulnimoiui, 
UuIf,  Ol'nrxn,  It.uuirike.  anrl  Alllgafir;  fiiur  raiult— tho  Alhcinarle  nn.1  CbHapciikr.  Ul^nul  Snnii.ii.  Nonh- 
wfit,iuiil  Suffolk:  twgnllKiyi— IhePrUnboivBnil  Norfidk.  uml  Smh'iiird  nnd  llwUMkc  At  Ibe  tmnc  tims 
It  (Eoankit  riinr-aahi  at  Iha  iDppllra  liir  Nort^ilk.  Jl>  b11,  Wiio  ruiiL  pirn  tiHlvtncBt  to  th*  Kiill'innJi  In  a  Hfg 
hjirbnr  trtna  >luiTna,  DDd  1  oammand  •■!  tbe  u-iboonl  from  0n';.'i>n  Inlet  In  Ci|K'  Hcdit.  Bt  Ihr  I'litmiiEe  of  Cb«- 


ilng  the  Mtllaile  at  t  lllrtator,  w  lit  millf 
bcwigbdoTtb.'pL'.qilP.pmiiwUMl  B.'n)unln 
;  bni  ibu  desi-rtHn.  of  tbe  c..n»plnit..n  w» 

rfolk      It 


nnoko  t 


FurlteHMnnKW.  Thvlr  Ucudiunl-iriilaiii^l 
WItb  1  Sharp'i  rifle  hi:  fon^bt  ^llnnlly  In  lh< 
urging  tbcH  fbrffonl  In  the  niitAbli^  cdiane,  wl 
oT  thl*  bnro  mil  durotHl  n-lillcr.  Ocni-ml  Di 
*  OnlholStbofObrnar}'.  Wlulwiieda 
Inik  Cintnly.  N.  C"  Intornilng  the  public  tb 
nwntnmllyiwHind 


about  no  klll.ll  luul  KS  <ti.nnd»l.  Tlut  of  il 
M  w-.iln.!c«l.  nnd  M  iiilMinir.  ColnncI  Uunt«D 
.  known  JB  the  D'Eplnfiill  Zonires.    Thru  In 

be  BrmT.muMntlK  bailie  he  KrrnliuaTulunlH 

harm,  ran  r'/'ina.-  CTiar^.  &iiiiiTfs:-     In  bom 


ud  Fort  Blancbuil 


to  the  fbrti    Foit  Bartow  war  clmnged  tn  Fort  FoMit;  Fort  Hngjr  In  Fort  Ri 
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and  eet  on  firo.  Then  the  Confmlcrates  fled,  and  Lynch,  retiring  to  the 
interior  of  North  Carolina,  was  not  lioard  of  again  during  the  war  until  ho 
reappeared  at  SmithviUe,  when  Fort  Fisher  waa  captured,  oarlj-  in  1865, 

Shortly  after  the  flight  of  the  Confederates,  Acting  SlasterVilate  J.  H. 
Raymond  planted  the  National  flag  on  the  sliore  batterj',  and  thus  proelaime<l 
the  first  conquest  achieved  by  the  Nationals  on  the  main  of  North  Carolina, 
The  battle  liad  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  and  Rowan's  loss  was  only  two 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded.'     The  nuinlier  lost  hy  the  Confedemtes  was 
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The  fullowln;  li  a  Hit  of  tho  names  (RiV  In  nnmbrr) 
of  tlKwe  to  whom  me.bl!  nere  nwordi.a :  Jiunel  ilc- 
Cknd.  Lonis  Elehanli,  Thomni  FI.khI.  Jnmei  Buck, 
Otat  TL  Pttk.  Thomai  OeUemn.  Rd>ar<l  Farr^l,  Peter 
■WmlaIn^  BenJ.nila  Be.eorer,  J,.hn  navK  Charles 
Kenyon.  Jerembh  Refui.  Atrimder  llixiit,  John 
Kelley.  Dute]  Ukln.  John  Wjlllamt.  J'.hn  Biwh. 
Alftcd  ratlenwn.  Thnniu  C.  Barton.  Eilwin  Bmltb, 
Pulrl  Itarrin^lon.  Juhn  Vllllimi,  J.  D.  Frlibee, 
Tbomu  Bonme,  William  McKnl^liC,  Wlltkm  MaHtn. 
JohB  Oreene.  Jnhn  McOowan,  Amo>  Bmaiey,  G«or;!e 
IIolLiI.  Charles  Florence, 
Parker.  IlilwanI  WHeht.  Charles  Brwiley.  Tli 
SnUlTin.  Jamea  nvmes,  John  McDoiulO,  Charlei 
tiuoD.  rierrc  Leno.  Peter  Colton.  Charles  W.M 
WUIlun  Martin.  Itoben  Wllllanii.Gcnr^Bell,W 
Tbompaon,  John  Wllllanu,  Matthew  Arthur, 
Mickle.  Matthew  MeOelland,  Jowi.b  K  Vantlne, 
Cub.  John  lllckman,  Rnhert  Anden>in,  Peter  lit 
Andrew  Urtnn,  P.  E.  Viufbn.  ^mtiel  W.wda.  1 
Tblelbet^  lii.bert  It.  Wnml.  Knb 
W.  Huiillon.  Frank  Bola,  Thninin 
Hugh,  Thumu  E.  C'oreiiran.  Henry  Dow.  John  T 
CbilU.  Bnnnen,  Edwanl  Ringgold,  James  K.  I. 
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lai^e,  but  ivas  nover  ascertained.  Only  one  of  the  Confederate  vessels  (the 
Ellis)  was  saved  from  destniction ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  town  was 
preserved,  for  the  insurgents,  when  they  abandoned  their  vessels,  set  fire 
to  it  in  several  places.  It  was  a  most  barbarous  act,  for  only  a  few  defense- 
less women  and  children  remained  in  the  town.  These  at  once  experienced 
the  humanity  of  the  Xationals,  who  Bhowed  them  every  kind- 
*  '^"^"'     ncsa,  when,  on  the  following  day,°  they  took  possession  of  the 

place. 
This  success  was  followed  up  by  other  movements  for  securing  tlio  con- 
trol of  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  the  waters 
through  which  communication  was  held  with  Xoi-folk.     To  this  end,  Ttowan 
sent  Lieutenant   A.  Slaury,  with  a 
part    of   his    fleet,    to    take    posses- 
sion of  Edenton,  near   the   western 
end  of  the  Sound.     This  was  easily 
done   on  the  day  after  the  capture 
of  Elizal>eth  City,*  a  body 
I9<i       of  flying  artillery  station- 
ed   there    having    left   it 
precipitately  without   firing  a  shot 
Alaurj   destroyed  a  schooner  on  the 
stocks  and  eight   cannon,  and  then 
passed  on,  capturing  vessels  on  the 
Sound.    On  the  tollowing 
day,'  Lieutenant    Jeflers, 
with  some  of  the  fleet,  proceeded  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal, 
that  traverses  the  Dismal  Swamp  on 
its  way  from  the  Elizabeth  River  to  the  Pasquotank,  for  the  purpose  of 


can.  nuEh  Mcllof,  William  P.  .rohnKin.  ItnrtlitL  Lutttj.  Richard  Seward.  Clirii1ni>li«-  Nngtnt,  .lan).->  JtnwB. 
Wlllliini  Muure,  WUllnin  P.  Bruwnfll,  WIlMim  Tilbot.  Richard  Elcml.  Gcures  W,  Leland.  Iluralio  S.  Yuiidk, 
Mlctuul  Ilu>k<-j.  Juha  DcirmoD,  Wllltain  Parky,  J.  lIoQiy  Drnl^,  Mlcbul  HikIkju.  Wllllapi  M.  Smith,  Mlfrt  M. 
OilUC  Bomi'tl  Krnnn.  Wltltoni  Ualilfii,  JriHr>>  Bruvn,  J»«ph  Irlam.  Ednotd  Prier.  Alenndcr  Mock.  WIIHun 
Nlcholi,  John  I.:.wtnn.  tlartln  I'ri'.'ir.nn,  WU;iam  DlnunoK.  Adnm  Iliincan,  Chorlri  Drakln,  Curncllua  CnmlB. 
WiniaDi  Wells.  Ilunilrlek  ShariK  Waller  B.  Smith.  Oftio  Parl^a.  Thomu  Ilajc!.  Ijibbtm  Slmklnt.  Olaff  Smith. 
Alexander  II.  Truelt,  lEotwrt  Brown.  John  It.  Jamft,  Thomai  Cri[i]>i,  Juliii  nraull.  June*  IL  Uorgio.  Jatim 
Smltli,  Jamea  B.  Chandler.  WlMUm  Jnnci.  Wlllinu  Doolen.  Jauna  Smltli,  Uugb  Ilamlllim,  James  Uclntesh. 
William  M.  Cdrr,  Thnmns  Atklnmn.  Davhl  Epmirlc  Andrew  MllUr.  James  Martin.  William  Phinni'r,  Jsfan 
Smith,  Samiu'l  W.  Klniunl,  Patrick  Dun^hrrlr,  Mlehoel  Cassldr.Oeot^TaylDT.  Louii  G.  Cba|iiit.  Jamc*  Ward, 
Daniel  Whiineld,  John  M.  Bums,  John  Edwards.  Adam  McCnlloch.  James  Shrridan.  John  E.  Junra,  WtltlaD 
Gardner,  J..hn  Pri'slon,  Wtllliim  Nowland.  David  Sojlor.  Charles  II.  Wonim,  Thomas  Kenilriek,  James  S.  Run, 
trw.  Andniw  Jones,  Junea  Seanor,  William  C.  Connor,  Martin  llnwnnl,  JamoaTallentiBf,  Robert  Orabnm,  tlenrt 
Drutaebe,  Patrick  Colbert.  Jimi'S  Haloy,  John  T.  Cickfurd,  Chariis  A.  P,ea>l.  William  Smith.  WIlHam  Bond, 
CliariesU<>ore,acore<:II.IIarrisun.  Thomas  Perry,  John  Ifayet.  Oeorpj  E.  P.roit,  P.obert  Slrahan.  Jsmrs  H,  I^. 
Joarhlm  PeaH  (eolnird),  William  H.  Poole.  Michael  Abeam.  Marti  Q.  Him,  John  W.  Lnyd.  Charlrs  naldvin. 
AleiandtT  Cnwfunl.  John  Laiorly.  Benjamin  Loyd,  Itaild  Warren.  Wlllinn  Wri^rht,  Jchn  Bnllhin.  Robert  T. 
CUITord,  Thomas  nardlni.  P.TT7  Wlltea,  John  llrlan.l,  MIehuel  MeConnlcfc,  Timothy  O'Donohiie,  Owrpj 

Butts,  Cbarl.>a  Asten,  John  Orlei,-a,  tfaurlce  Wa^.  P..  II.  Kin;,  Wllkrs.  nemmlnc,  Bernard  tiarltr, 

WUllam  Smith.  RIchant  Ilamillon.  Ednnnl  J.  ll.iu^hton.  Oliver  O'Brien.  Frank  I.ncas.  Wllliani  Garvin.  Cbarks 
J.  Bihber.  .Tnhii  Nell,  [lobert  Monlf^nniery,  Jamea  RglwrU.  Cbarica  IIawkln^  Dcnnli  Conlan.  James  Sulllnn. 
WUlhun  Ilinaenan,  Chariea  Iticv.  John  Ci-opor.  Psirirk  MulKn.  Jamea  Saunders,  Jamea  Ilonnn.  Jnmes  Runntry. 
J<Ad  H.  F.'m-ll,  Jiihn  Dltunbacfa. Thomas  Taylor,  Patrick  MnlUn.  Aaron  Anderaiin  or  Sanderson  (eoloml).  Charka 
II.  Smith,  lliieh  Ixi^n.  I.e>rli  A.  Ilorlon,  Ceor^  Moore.  I.nke  M.  Ori^wol.t.  John  J-nrh  Oeorso  Pyne.  Thomas 
Smith.  (Ulrica  Reed.  John  S.  Lann.  Ce^r^e  Schutt.  Jnhn  Moek,  John  IT.  Nlbbe.  Othnlel  Trtpp.  Jiihn  GriSlki, 
EdHord  Swatton.  John  Sirilaon.  Phllllti  Bainar,  Oeonie  PiutIdm.  AuiraatDS  Wllllami.  Amelia  Ssvara.  John 
JackKin.  Eghcrl  M.  Blair,  Anthony  Wllllnnii.  Jamu  W.  Verncy.  Au  Bcttmm.  John  P.  Erieaon.  Clrment  Dtta, 
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duabling  it.  They  found  Confcdent«B  engaged  in  the  Bame  work,  who  fled 
on  the  approach  of  the  XationaK  The  latter  sank  two  schooners  in  the 
canal  and  departed.  Finally,  on  the 
10th,  the  combined  fleet  Bet  out  irom 
Edcnton  on  a  reconnoissance,  vhich 
extended  up  the  Chowan  River  as  far 
as  Winton  (which  was  partially  de- 
stroyed), and  the  Roanoke  to  Ply- 
mouth. The  Perry,  bearing  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  a  company  of  his  Zou- 
aves, received  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  high  bank  near  the  latter 
place,  when  Rowan  ordered  the  town 
to  be  shelled.  It  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed excepting  tho  church. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was 
BO  fully  displayed  in  tliis  region,  while 

its  justice   and    clemency   were    pro-  „- "  '      .■'^;'  ;'"  '"'.-j., 

claimed  by  Burnfide  and  Goldsborough 
conjointly,  in  an  address  to  the  people 

of  North  Carolina,  issued  on  the  18th,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
naturally  inclined  to  loyalty,  were  anxious  to  render  full  submission.  The 
proclamation  assured  them  that  the  expedition  was  not  there  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  any  of  their  rights.  On  the  contrary,  it  came  to  protect  them 
under  the  rightful  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and  to  close  the 
desolating  war  which  their  wicked  leaders  had  commenced.  Tliey  were 
admonished  of  the  truth,  that  tliose  leaders  were  imposing  upon  their  cre- 
dulity, deceiving  them  by  fictions  about  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
such  as  destroying  their  property,  injuring  their  women,  and  lihorating  their 
slaves.  "  We  are  Christians  (is  well  as  yonrselvea,"  they  said,  "and  wo  pro- 
fess to  know  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  charac- 
ter. No  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  th.it  the  demands  of  humanity 
or  justice  will  be  disregarded."  ..."  We  invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  these  malign  influences,  to  return  to  your  allegiance. 


GmriB  W.  UcWllltuDi,  Jobn  Angling  WIlHun  Dann,  nobrrl  BDaimin,  Jn.vph 

B.  llayJcn.  lauo  K.  Trj. 

Uwtti  a.  Buwn»n.  wniUm  BblpDun.  WlUlam  G.  Taylor.  Ororgs  PnniK,  Thomi 

a  JoDca,  William  Campbell, 

(teria  Ullli.  ThoiDM  Connot,  BafW  I.  Bau.  Fnuklln  I.  WfLci,  Thomii  llnrtoi 

irt,  Oardon  n.  Barter,  John 

itamiiaa.  John  SWren,  Henry  ThumpKiii,  Htnry  8.  WfbiWr,  A.  J.  Tomlln,  Alb 

en  Burton,  L  C.  Sbepnrd. 

Ckuki  n.  T..J,  J.m<:>  Bumom.  Jobn  D^mp.trr.  EdnuDd  Huffef.  Sicholw  Le^r, 

DanlEl  S.  Mllllkrn.  BIchaid 

Jordan,  Eiliranl  a  T<nn(, 

Jobn  Rurria.  Henry  Baker, 

Jmia  A.rrv,  John  BonB.llr.  Jobn  Noblu.  J«bn  Bfott..  Rlclmnl  BaWi  Thomu 

BurLe,  Tbomai  Soblnaon, 

HI  Mndden,  Jamn  Maebon. 

VtlHu  II.  Druwn.  Jamn  MIOIn.  Junei  E  Starling.  BIchud  Denola,  Stunnel  W.  D 

QVli.  ^nmoFl  Tedd.  Tbomai 

ni^trUl,  Cliari«  MrlvlJle,  Wllllm  A.  Slaalcr,  William  Pflham,  John  MelVrland. 

Jame.O.O.in,on.Tl.™a. 

a  CoBMll.  Wll»n  Bro-D. 

The  follnttlng  nanxd  pmADa,  baring  bad  Medola  of  nonor  OTirded  to  thfm 

lor  rlittlnKnlibedKrrlMln 

icUon.  wogid  ban  antltlwl 

Ika  b>  I.,  irerc  aulhorliol  to  ireara  bar  alUcbed  to  Ib«  ribbon  b/  whleb  th«  m^al ! 

liiaapended:JohaO«i>iH. 

ntiM  llutlrn. 

Tb*  fi'lloiilnit  [>«n<•n^  wbiw  nsmti  appear  os  the  abort  lltt.  Torfrlti-d  tbrt 

r  infdili  by  had  sondnal: 

JiMph  Bnxrn.  Jobn  Bnull,  Frank  Lucu,  Jobo  JaDuoo.  cnemenl  Daea,  Chirlu  Bo 

Union,  Jobn  Hartln.  Blsh- 
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and  not  compel  uh  to  resort  further  to  the  force  under  onr  control  The 
Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be  recognized;  and,  we 
repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  your  laws,  con- 
stitutionally established,  your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  or  your  usages  in  any  respect." 

This  appeal  alarmed  the  Confederate  leaders  in  that  State,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, Henry  T.  Clark,  issued  a  counter-proclamation  a  few  days 
iskT  afterward,*  in  which  lie  denounced  the  expedition  as  nn  attempt 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  liberty,  property,  and  all  they  held 
"most  dear  as  a  self-go veniing  and  free  people."  He  called  upon  tliem  to 
supply  the  requisitions  just  made  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  troops  to  repel  the 
enemy.  "We  must  resist  him,"  he  said,  "at  all  hazards,  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  He  wages  a  war  for  our  subjugation— ^a  war  forced 
upon  us  in  wrong,  and  prosecuted  without  right,  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeAil 
wickedness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare  among  civilised 
nations."  He  assured  ihem  that  the  Government  was  increasing  its  eflbrts 
"and  straining  every  nerve"  not  to  regain  its  rightful  authority,  but  to  ovei^ 
run  the  country  and  subjugate  the  people  to  its  domination,  its  "  avarice  and 
ambition."  "  I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic  men  of  our  State  to  volun- 
teer," he  said,  "  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea," 

Such  was  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  Government,  and  the  conspirators 
against  its  life.  The  former  was  anxious  for  peace,  the  latter  were  zealous 
for  war.  The  former,  battling  for  right,  justice,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
free  institutions,  and  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  was  linu  but 
mild,  patient,  and  persuasive;  the  latter,  battling  for  wrong,  injustice,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  slavery  for  the  negro,  and  serfdom  for  the  poor  white 
man,  with  no  warrant  for  their  acts  but  selfishness,  were  bitter,  vehement, 
and  uncompromising;  continually  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  their  reason  and  judgment,  and  by  fraud  and  violence  dragging 
them  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion,  in  which  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
were  sadly  wrecked. 

Here  wo  will  leave  the  National  forces  for  a  while  in  the  waters  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  preparing  for  another  important  victory,  which  they  achieved  a 
month  later,  and  observe  the  progress  of  military  events  westward  of  the 
Alleghaniee  during  the  later  days  of  autumn,  and  the  winter  of  186]-62. 
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.  OWARD  the  clow  of  tbc  autumn  of  1861,  the  attitude 
of  the  contending  parties,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  "We  left  the  National  army  in 
Southern  Missouri,  at  the  middle  of  November,  dis- 
pirited by  the  removal  of  their  favorite  leader,  slowly 
making  their  way  toward  St.  Louis  under  their  tempo- 
rary commander,  General  Hunter,  white  the  enei^etie 
Confederate  leader,  General  Price,  was  advancing,  and  reoccupyiug 
the  region  which  the  Nationals  abandoned.'  We  left  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River,  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates.  Polk  was  holding  the  western  portion,  with 
his  hoad-quarters  at  Columbus ;  General  Buckner,  with  a  strongly 
intrenched  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  was  holding  the  center;  and 
Generals  ZollicofTcr  and  Marshall  and  others  were  keeping  watch 
nd  ward  on  its  mountain  flanks.  Back  of  these,  and  between  them  and  the 
igioQ  where  the  rebellion  had  no  serious  opposition,  was  Tennessee,  firmly 
eld  by  the  Confederates,  excepting  in  its  mountain  region,  where  the  most 
etermined  loyalty  still  prevailed,  • 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  General  Henry  Wager  Halleck,  who  had 
ecn  called  from  California  by  the  President  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
raa  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  Department  of  Missouri.*  He  had 
rrived  in  Washington  on  the  Gth,*  and  on  the  19th  t«ok  the  com- 
land,  with  Brigadier-General  Geot^e  W,  Cullum,  an  eminent 
ngineer  officer,  as  his  chief  of  staff,  and  Brigadier-General  Schuyler  Hamilton 
R  assistant  chief.  Both  officers  had  been  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  The 
ead-quarters  were  at  St.  Louis.  General  Hunter,  whom  Halleck  superseded, 
iM  assigned  to  the  conlniand  of  the  Department  of  Kansas.'  General 
)on  Carlos  Bucll  had  superseded  General  Sherman,  and  was  appointed 
ommander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio;'  and  the  Department  of  Mexico, 
thich  included  only  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  was  intrusted  to  Colonel 
1.  R,  S.  Canby.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  military  divisions  of  the 
erritory  westward  of  the  Alleghanies  late  in  1861, 


WDii,  Ion,  HlDnnota.  WImsbDh,  IUIdoIb.  Arkuw,  ud  tlut  portion  of  KcoCockj  lylnf 
heSuuurKDnui,  Ihi>  Indlu  Territory,  mut  or  Arkiiiiu,iuid  the  TccrltvioorHabtMlu, 
he  Slate  at  Obia,  end  Ua  |>orUon  of  Eenlueky  IjlBf  eutnrd  of  the  OumtMrlud  BlTar, 
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GeDeral  Halleck  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  zeal  and  vigor.     He  was  possessed  of  lai^  mental  and  physical 

energy,  and  much  was  expected  of  him. 

He  carefully  considered  the  plan  ai^ 
ranged  by  Fremont  for  clearing  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mia- 
Bouri,  and  Arkansas  of  armed  insnr-. 
gents,  and  securing  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  by  sweeping  its  banks 
of  obstructions,  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans.'  Approving  of  it  in  general, 
he  pushed  on  the  great  enterprise  with 
strong  hopes  of  success. 

Halleck's  first  care  was  to  establish 
tlic  most  perfect  discipline  in  his  army, 
to  overawe  the  secessionists,  and  to 
relieve  the  loyal  people  of  Missouri  of 
the  effects  of  the  dreadful  tyranny  iu- 
fiicted  by  the  latter,  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  armed  bands  in 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  desolating  the  property  of  Union  men,  and 
destroying  railways  and  bridges.  Refugees  were  then  crowding  into  the 
Union  lines  by  thousands.  Their  miseries  cannot  be  described.  Men,  women, 
'and  children  were  stripped,  plundered,  and  made  homeless.  Naked  and 
starving,  they  sought  refuge  and  relief  in  St.  Louis.  Seeing  this,  the  com- 
mander determined  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy.  In  a  general  order,  he 
directed  the  Provost- Marshal  of  St.  Louis  (Brigadier-General  Curtis)  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  these  refugees,  and  to  take  measures  for  quartering 
them  "in  the  houses  of  avowed  secessionisls,"  and  for  feeding  and  clothing 
them  at  the  expense  of  that  class  of  citizens,  or  others  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of  giving  "  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  enemy." 
*  IBM  ^'^  '^'^**  further  ordered'  wealthy  secessionists  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  these  refugees,  and  that  all  who  should  not  volun- 
tarily do  so  should  be  subjected  to  a  levy,  either  in  money,  food,  clothing,  or 
quarters,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  This  order  was  rigidly 
enforced,  and  many  wealthy  citizens  were  made  to  pay  liberal  sums.  One 
prominent  merchant,  named  Engel,  who  ventured  to  resist  the  order  by 
appealing  to  the  civil  courts,  was  ordered  out  of  the  Department.  Tliia  was 
the  last  appeal  of  that  kind. 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  outflowing  of  information  to 
the  Confederates  from  within  his  lines,  Ilalleck  issued  some  very  stringent 
orders.  Tlie  earliest  of  these  was  Order  No.  3,*  which  forbade 
"'  fugitives  entering  or  remaining  within  his  lines,  it  having  been  rep- 
resented to  him  that  they  conveyed  contraband  information  out  of  them.* 
This  order  was  a  subject  of  much  comment,  because  of  its  seeming  tender- 
ness for  the  rebellious  slaveholder,  and  cruelty  toward  the  bondman  seeking 


»lln«nru7  euBp,  or  of  uf  foneion  tha  nunh,  ud  that  nD^noirirlthlii  HCh  Una  1m  lainadlitcl; 
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freedom.  That  it  was  a  mistake,  subsequent  experience  fully  demonstra- 
ted; for  throughout  the  war  the  negro,  whether  bond  or  free,  was  uni- 
formly the  friend  and  helper  of  the  National  cause.  General  Halleck  had 
been  misinformed,  and  upon  that  misinformation  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions,  one  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  his 
camps,  and  another  that  he  might  keep  clear  of  the  questions  relating  to 
masters  and  slaves,*  in  which  Fremont  had  been  entangled,  to  his  hurt. 

In  the  order  of  the  4th  of  December,  concerning  the  treatment  of  avowed 
secessionists,  Halleck  further  directed  that  all  rebels  found  within  his  lines 
in  the  disguise  of  pretended  loyalty,  or  other  false  pretenses,  or  found  giving 
information  to  the  insurgents,  should  be  "  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  condemned, 
shot  as  spies."  This  and  all  other  orders,  concerning  the  disloyalists  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  were  enforced;  and  he  directed  that  any  one 
attempting  to  resist  the  execution  of  them  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  Many  offenders  being  women,  it  was 
declared  that  "the  laws  of  war  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  enforce  these  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  use  military  power,  especially 
in  the  suppression  of  the  bands  of  marauders  who  were  then  sweeping  over  the 
country.  He  accordingly  sent  General  John  Pope,  who,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  had  been  active  in  that  Department,  to  disperse  the  encampments 
of  these  guerrillas  in  Western  Missouri.  Pope  had  been  acting  with  vigor 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  autumn.  The  people  of  a 
district  where  outrages  were  committed  had  been  held  responsible  for  them. 
He  had  quartered  his  troops  on  such  inhabitants,  and  required  from  them 
contributions  of  horses,  mules,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  He  had 
organized  Committees  of  Safety,  on  which  were  placed  prominent  secession- 
ists, charged  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  in  a  short  time  comparative  good 
order  was  restored.  Now  Pope  was  charged  with  similar  duties.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  all  the  National  troops 
between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivera,  which  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Fremont's  army  that  fell  back  from  Springfield.  Price  was  advanc- 
ing. He  had  made  a  most  stirring  appeal  by  proclamation  to  the  Missouri- 
ans  to  come  and  help  him,  and  so  help  themselves  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  Governor  (Jackson),  he  said,  had  called  for  fifty  thousand  men,  but 
only  five  thousand  had  responded.  "  Where  are  those  fifty  thousand  men  ?" 
he  asked.  "Are  Missourians  no  longer  true  to  themselves?  Are  they  a 
timid,  time-serving  race,  fit  only  for  subjugation  to  a  despot  ?  Awake !  my 
countryTnen,"  he  cried,  "  to  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  dignity  of  the 
true  greatness  of  a  people Come  to  us,  brave  sons  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley !  Rally  to  our  standard !  I  must  have  the  fifty  thousand  men. 
.  .  .  .  Do  you  stay  at  home  for  protection?  More  men  have  been 
murdered  at  home  than  I  have  lost  in  five  successive  battles.  Do  you  stay 
at  home  to  secure  terms  with  the  enemy?  Then  I  warn  you  the  day  soon 
may  come  when  you  will  be  surrendered  to  the  mercies  of  that  enemy,  and 
your  substance  given  to  the  Hessians  and  the  Jayhawkers.*    .     .     .     Leave 


*  Letter  of  General  Halleok  to  General  Asbotb,  December  80, 1861. 

*  A  name  giren  to  certain  rangers  or  goerriUa  bands  of  Kansas  and  espedallj  those  nnder  Colonel  Jennl' 
who  was  actlre  against  the  Insnrgents. 
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your  property  to  take  care  of  itsel£  Come  to  the  Army  of  Missouri,  not  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  but  to  free  your  country. 

'  Strike  till  each  armed  foe  expires  I 
Strike  for  your  country* s  altar  fires! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  and  your  native  land  !* 

Be  yours  the  office  to  choose  between  the  glory  of  a  free  country  and  a  just 
government,  or  the  bondage  of  your  cliildren.  I,  at  least,  will  never  see  the 
chains  fastened  upon  my  country.  I  will  ask  for  six  and  a  half  feet  of  Mis- 
souri soil  in  which  to  repose,  for  I  will  not  live  to  see  my  people  enslaved." 

This  appeal  aroused  the  disaffected  Missourians,  and  at  the  lime  when 
Pope  was  ordered  to  his  new  field  of  operations,  about  five  thousand  recruits, 
it  was  said,  were  marching  from  the  Missouri  River  and  beyond  to  join 
Price.  To  prevent  this  combination  was  Pope's  chief  desii-e.  He  encamped 
thirty  or  forty  miles  southwest  from  Booneville,  at  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  af\er  sending  out  some  of  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Major 
Hubbard,  to  watch  Price,  who  was  then  at  Osceola  with  about  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  prevent  a  reconnoissance  of  the  main  column  of  the  Nation- 
als, he  moved  his  whole  body*  westward  and  took  position  in  the 
'^im^  country  between  Clinton  and  Warrensburg,  in  Henry  and  John- 
son counties.  Tliere  were  two  thousand  Confederates  then  near 
his  lines,  and  against  these  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  of  the  Seventh  Mis- 
souri, was  sent  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force  that  scattered  thenou 
Having  accomplished  this,  Brown  returned  to  the  main  army,* 
which  was  moving  on  Warrensburg. 
Informed  that  a  Confederate  force  was  on  the  Blackwatcr,  at  or  near 
Milford,  North  of  him,  Pope  sent  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  and  Major  Mer- 
rill to  flank  them,  while  the  main  body  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  immedi- 
ate aid,  if  necessary.  Davis  found  them  in  a  wooded  bottom  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Blackwater,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek.  His  forces  were 
on  the  east  side,  and  a  bridge  that  spanned  the  Blackwater  between  them 
was  strongly  guarded.  This  was  carried  by  assault,  by  two  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Regular  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenants  Gordon  and  Amory,  supported 
by  five  companies  of  the  First  Iowa  cavalry.  Gordon  led  the  cliarge  in  per^ 
son,  and  received  several  balls  through  his  cap.  The  Confederates  were 
driven,  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and  a  pursuit  was  pressed.  Unable  to 
escape,  the  fugitives,  commanded  by  Colonels  Robinson,  Alexander,  and 
Magoffin  (the  latter  a  brother  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky),  surrendered. 
The  captives  were  one  thousand  three  hundred  in  number,  infantry  and  cav- 
alry ;  and  with  them  the  Nationals  gained  as  spoils  about  eight  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  over  seventy  wagons 
loaded  with  tents,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  eveiy  kind. 

At  about  midnight  the  prisoners  and  spoils  were  taken  into  Pope's  camp, 
and  the  next  day  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  moved  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sedalia,  Pope's  starting-place.  In  the  space  of  five  days  the  infantry 
had  marched  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  cavalry  double  that 
distance.  During  that  time  they  had  captured  nearly  fifleen  hundred  pri- 
soners, with  the  arms  and  supplies  just  mentioned.     They  had  swept  the 
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whole  country  west  of  Sedalia,  in  tlie  direction  of  Kansas,  far  enough  to 
foil  the  attempts  of  recruits  to  reach  Price  in  any  considerahle  numbers,  and 
to  compel  him  to  withdraw,  in  search  of  safety  and  subsistence,  toward  the 
borders  of  Arkansas. 

Among  the  captured  on  the  Blackwater,  were  many  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial citizens  ot  IVIissouri.  This  event  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  secession  in 
that  State  for  the  moment,  and  Pope's  short  campaign  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  all  loyal  people.  Halleck  complimented  liim  on  his  "  brilliant  success," 
and  feeling  streijigthened  there  by,  he  pressed  forward  with  more  vigorous 
measures  for  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  his  Department 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  23d  of  December  he  declared 
martial  law  in  St.  Louis ;  and  by  proclamation  on  the  25th  this  system  of 
rule  was  extended  to  all  railroads  and  their  vicinities.*  At  about  the  same 
time  General  Price,  who  had  found  himself  relieved  from  immediate  danger, 
and  encouraged  by  a  promise  of  re-enforcements  from  Arkansas,  under  Gen- 
eral Mcintosh,  concentrated  about  twelve  thousand  men  at  Springfield, 
where  he  put  his  army  in  comfortable  huts,  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
all  winter,  and  pushed  his  picket-guards  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  northward. 
This  demonstration  caused  Halleck  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Lebanon,  the 
capital  of  Laclede  County,  northeastward  of  Springfield,  early  in  February, 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  (late  Colonel)  S.  R.  Curtis.  These 
were  composed  of  the  troops  of  Generals  Asboth,  Sigel,  Davis,  and  Prentiss. 

In  the  midst  of  storms  and  floods,  over  heavy  roads  and  swollen  streams, 
the  combined  forces  moved  on  Springfield*  in  three  columns,  the 
right  under  General  Davis,  the  center  under  General  Sigel,  and 
the  left  under  Colonel  (soon  afterward  General)  Carr.     On  the 
same  day  they  met  some  of  Price's  advance,  and  skirmishing  ensued ;  and 
on  the  following  day  about  three  hundred  Confederates  attacked  Curtis's 
picket-guards,  but  were  repulsed.     Tliis  feint  of  oflering  battle  was  made  by 
Price  to  enable  him  to  eflect  a  retreat.     On  the  night  of  the  12th    .     . 
and  13th*  he  fled  from  Springfield  with  his  whole  force.     Not  a 
man  of  them  was  to  be  seen  when  Curtis's  vanguard,  the  Fourth  Iowa, 
entered  the  town  at  dawn  the  next  morning.      There  stood  their  huts,  in 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  ten  thousand  men.     The  camp  attested 
a  hasty  departure,  for  remains  of  supper  and  half-dressed  sheep  and  hogs,  that 
had  been  slain  the  previous  evening,  were  found. 

Price  retreated  to  Cassville,  closely  pursued  by  Curtis.  Still  southward 
he  hastened,  and  was  more  closely  followed,  his  rear  and  flanks  continually 
harassed  during  four  days,  while  making  his  way  across  the  Arkansas  border 
to  Cross  Hollows.*  Having  been  re-enforced  by  Ben  McCulloch,  near  a  range 
of  hills  called  Boston  Mountains,  he  made  a  stand  at  Sugar  Creek,  where, 
in  a  brief  engagement,  he  was  defeated,"  and  was  again  compelled 
to  fly.     He  halted  at  Cove  Creek,  where,  on  the  25th,  ho  reported 

>  The  proclADiatlon  of  tho  25th  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  or  disability,  on  the  20th,  of 
ahont  one  handred  miles  of  the  Missouri  railroad,  by  some  men  returned  fWim  Price's  army,  assisted  by  inhab- 
Itanta  aloniir  the  line  of  theroad,  acting  by  pre-concert  On  the  28d,  Ilalleck  issncd  an  order,  fixing  the  penalty 
of  death  for  that  crime,  ana  requiring  the  towns  and  counties  along  tho  line  of  any  railway  thus  destroyed,  to 
repair  tho  damages  and  pay  the  expenses. 

'  During  the  operations  of  this  forward  movement  of  the  National  troops,  Brigadior-Oeneral  Price,  son  of 
the  chie(^  was  captured  at  Wnrsaw,  together  with  several  officers  of  the  elder  Price's  staff,  and  about  600 
recmlta. 


•  Feb.  11, 
1862. 
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to  his  wandering  chie^  Jackson,  saying,  "  Governor,  we  are  confident  of  the 
future."  General  Halleck,  quite  as  "  confident  of  the  fiiture,"  was  now  able 
to  report  to  his  Government  that  Missouri  was  efiectually  cleared  of  the 
armed  forces  of  insurgents  who  had  so  long  infested  it,  and  that  the  National 
flag  was  waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  In  accomplishing  this 
good  work,  no  less  than  sixty  battles  and  skirmishes,  commencing  with  Boone- 
ville  at  the  middle  of  June '  and  ending:  at  the  middle  of  the  suc- 

•  1 862. 

ceeding  February ,•  had  been  fought  on  Missouri  soil,  resulting 
in  an  aggregate  loss  to  both  parties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 
about  eleven  thousand  men.* 

While  Halleck  was  thus  purging  ^Missouri,  Hunter,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  was  vigorously  at  work  in  Kansas,  on  the  west  of  it.' 
The  general  plan  of  his  treatment  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  rife  on  the 

Missouri  border,  was  set  forth  in  a  few  words  addressed  to  the 
^861^      Trustees  of  Platte  City,*  concerning  an  outlaw  named  Gordon, 

who,  with  a  guerrilla  band,  was  committing  depredations  and 
outrages  of  every  kind  in  that  region.  Hunter  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  notice,  that  unless  you  seize  and  deliver  the  said  Gordon  to  me  at  these 
head-quarters  within  ten  days  from  this  date,  or  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  I  shall  send  a  force  to  your  city  with  orders  to  reduce  it  to  ashes, 
and  to  burn  the  house  of  every  secessionist  in  your  county,  and  to  carry 
away  every  negro.  Colonel  Jennison's  regiment  will  be  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  order."  Jennison,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  First 
Kansas  cavalry,  was  well  known  to  the  people  as  an  ardent  anti-slavery 
champion  dunng  the  civil  war  in  Kansas  in  1855,*  and  a  man  ready  to  execute 
any  orders  of  the  kind.  That  letter,  the  power  given  to  Jennison,  and  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  latter  a  short  time  before,*  made  the  secessionists 
very  circumspect  for  a  while,  and  "  all  quiet  in  Kansas"  was  a  frequent  report 
in  the  Spring  of  1862. 

Active  and  armed  rebellion  was  at  this  time  co-extensive  with  the  slave- 
labor  States.  Colonel  Canby  found  it  ready  to  meet  him  even  in  the  remote 
region  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  shape  of  invaders  from  Texas.  Like  Halleck 
and  Hunter,  he  attacked  the  monster  quickly  and  manfully. 


1  Sco  poj^e  540,  volume  I. 

*  Several  of  theae  Bkirmlshos  wore  bo  light,  and  »o  nnlmportant  In  their  bearings  upon  the  great  Issuea.  that 
the  narrative  of  this  general  history  has  not  been  unduly  exten<led  by  a  record  of  them.  Such  record  belongs 
to  a  strictly  statistical  and  military  history  of  the  war.  During  the  U.«t  fortnight  of  the  month  of  December, 
1861,  the  Nationals  in  Missouri  captured  2,500  prisoners,  including  TO  commissioned  oflicers;  1.200  horses  aod 
mnles;  1,100  stand  of  arms ;  2  tons  of  powder;  100  wagons,  and  a  lai^o  amount  of  stores  and  camp  equipage. 

*  Preparations  had  been  made  for  organizing  an  army  in  Kansas  to  go  through  the  Indian  Tenitoty  sad  a 
portion  of  Southwestern  Arkansas  and  so  on  to  New  Orleans,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  that  were  to  sweep 
down  the  Mississippi  and  along  its  borders.  James  U.  Lane,  then  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  to 
command  that  army.  Owing  to  some  dlfflcultiea,  arising  from  mis:ipprehension,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  Lane  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  Washington. 

*  See  note  2,  page  l&l. 

*  Jennison  had  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lafhyetle,  Cass,  Johnson,  and  Pettis  Ooontiea,  in  Mlaonri : 
**  For  fonr  months  oar  armies  have  marched  through  your  country.  Tour  professed  friendship  has  been  a  fhmd ; 
yonr  oaths  of  allegiance  have  been  shams  and  perjuries.    Ton  feed  the  rebel  army,  yon  act  as  spies  whilv 

olaimiDg  to  be  true  to  the  Union Neutrality  is  ended.    If  you  are  patriots,  yea  mast  fight ;  If  yon  are 

traitora,  yoo  must  be  punished.*^  ....  He  told  them  that  the  rights  and  property  of  Union  men  woold  be 
ererywhere  respected,  but  "traitors,*'  he  said,  '*  will  everywhere  be  treated  as  outlaws— enemies  of  God  and 
men,  too  base  to  hold  any  description  of  pro|>erty,  and  having  no  rights  which  loyal  men  arc  bound  to  respect. 
The  last  dollar  and  the  last  slave  of  rebels  will  be  taken  and  turned  over  t«>  the  General  Ooyemment  Playinir 
war  is  played  out,  and  whenever  Union  troops  are  fired  upon  the  answer  will  boom  from  cannon, and  desolation 
will  follow.'' 
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We  have  seen  the  loyal  people  of  Texas  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  civil 
and  military  despotism  after  the  treason  of  General   Twiggs.*     The  con- 
spirators and  their  friends  had  attempted  to  play  a  similar  game  for  attaching 
New  Mexico  to  the  intended  Confederacy,  and  to  aid  Twiggs  in  giving  over 
Texas  to  the  rule  of  the  Confederates.     So  early  as  1860,  Secretary  Floyd 
sent  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring,  of  North  Carolina  (who  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  traitor),  to   command  the  Department  of  New  Mexico, 
while  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  an  unworthy  son  of  the  venerable  Ken- 
tucky senator,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  same  wicked  purpose  as  Loring, 
was  appointed  by  the  latter,  commander  of  an  expedition  against  the  Apaches, 
which  was  to  start  from  Fort  Staunton  in  the  Spring  of  18G1.     It  was  the 
business  of  these  men  to  attempt  the  corruption  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
officers  under  them,  and  to  induce  them  to  lead  their  men  into  Texas  and  give 
them  to  the  service  of  the  rebellion.     One  of  these  officers  (Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  S.  Roberts,  of  Vermont),  who  h^  joined  Crittenden  at  Fort  Staunton, 
perceiving  the  intentions  of  his  commander,  refused  to  obey  any  orders  that 
savored  of  a  treasonable  purpose,  and  procuring  a  furlough,  he  hastened  to 
Sante  Fe,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Department,  and  denounced  Crittenden  to 
Colonel  Loring.     He  was  astonished  when,  instead  of  thanks  for  his  patriotic 
service,  he  received  a  reproof  for  meddling  with  other  people's  business,  and 
discovered  that  Loring  was  also  playing  the  game  of  treason.     Roberts  was 
ordered  back  to  Fort  Staunton,  but  found  an  opportunity  to  warn  Captain 
Hatch,  the  commander  at  Albuquerque,  and  Captain  Morris,  who  held  Fort 
Craig  (both  on  the  Rio  Grande),  as  well  as  other  loyal  officers,  of  the  treachery 
of  their  superiors.     The  iniquity  of  Loring  and  Crittenden  soon  became  known 
to  the  little  army  under  them,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  suddenly 
and  unattended.     Of  the  twelve  hundred  regular  troops  in  New  Mexico,  not 
one  proved  treacherous  to  his  country. 

Loring  and  Crittenden  made  their  way  to  Fort  Fillmore,  not  far  from  El 
Paso  and  the  Texas  border,  then  commanded  by  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Ver- 
mont. They  found  a  greater  portion  of  the  officers  there  ready  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  treason.  Major  Lynde  professed  to  be  loyal,  but,  if  so,  he  was 
too  inefficient  to  be  intrusted  with  command.  Late  in  July,  while  leading 
about  five  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  troops  under  his  control  toward  the 
village  of  Mesilla,  he  fell  in  with  a  few  Texas  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight 
skirmish,  fled  back  to  the  fort.  He  was  ordered  to  evacuate  it,  and  march 
his  command  to  Albuquerque.  Strange  to  say,  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
fill  their  canteens  with  whisky  and  drink  when  they  pleased.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  were  drunken  before  they  had  marched  ten  miles,  and  then,  as 
if  by  previous  arrangement,  a  Texas  force  appeared  on  their 
flank.*  The  soldiers  who  were  not  prostrated  by  intoxication  *^f^^*' 
wished  to  fight,  but,  by  order  of  a  council  of  officers,  with  Lynde 
at  their  head,  they  were  directed  to  lay  down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Lynde's  commissary,  Captain  A.  II.  Plummer,  who  held  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  in  Government  drafts,  which  he  might  have  saved,  handed  them  over 
to  Baylor,  the  commander  of  the  insurgents.  For  this  cowardice  or  treachery, 
Lynde  was  simply  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  Plummer  was  reprimanded 


1  See  chnpter  XL,  yolnme  L 
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and  suspended  from  duty  for  six  months.  Thus,  at  one  sweep,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Government  troops  in  New  Mexico  were  lost  to  its  service.  The 
prisoners  were  paroled,  and  then  pennitted  to  go  on  to  Albuquerque,  Their 
sufferings  from  thirst  on  that  march  were  terrible ;  some  of  tbcm  seeking  to 
quench  it  by  opening  veins  and  drinking  their  own  blood ! 

It  was  now  thought  that  New  Mexico  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  the  Texas 
insurgents.     Miguel  A.  Otero,  its  delegate  in  the  National  Con- 
'  iMi         S"*^*!  '^''^^  endeavored,  by  a  published  address,*  to  incite  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Mexico  to  rebellion,  while  Governor  Abraham 
Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  took  measures  to  defend  the  Territory  against 
the  insui^ents.     His  successor,  Henry  Connolly,  was  equally  loyal.     So  also 
were  the  people ;  and  when,  at  this  junc- 
ture   of  affairs.  Colonel    Canby  arrived 
as  Commander  of  the  Department,  he 
was  .^ct    with    almost    universal    sym- 
patliy.      lie    successfully    appealed    for 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  to  the  Gover- 
nor   of    the    neighboring    Territory    of 
Colorado  and  these,  with  his  few  regular 
trotps   and   New   Mexico   levies,  made 
quite  a  respectable   force   in   numbers, 
^  when  Canby  was  informed  that  Colonel 
Heniy  H  Sibley,  a  m.ajor  by  brevet  in 
the  National   army,  and  a   Louisianian, 
who   hid  abindoned   his    flag    and    pat 
himsi  If  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insur- 
gents  known   as   Texas   Rangers,  Bome 
of  them  of  the  worst  sort,  was  m\aduig  the  Ttrritory.     His  force  was  for- 
midable in   numbers    (twenty  three  hundred)  and    in  experience,  many  of 
them  ha\mg  been  in  successive  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 

Sibley  issued  a  proclimation  to  the  people  of  New  ^tlexico,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  National  Government  ind  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  aid 
for  and  allegiance  to  his  miriuders      Confident  of  success,  he  moved  slowly, 
b^  way  of  Fort  Thorn,  and  found  Canby  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the 
'isoi'     ^'**  Grande'  prepared  to  meet  him      A  recon no issance  satisfied 
him  thit,  with  his  light  field  pieces,  an  assault  on  the  fort  would  - 
be  foolish      He  could  not  retivat  or  remiin  with  safety,  and  his  military 
knowledge  warned  him  that  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  leave  a  well- 
garrisoned  fort  behind  him.     So  he  forded  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  below 
Fort  Cniig,  and  out  of  reach  of  its  guns,  for  the  puqxise  of  diawing  Canby 
out.     In  this  he  was  successful     Canby  at  once  threw  a  force  across  the 
river,'  to  occupy  a  position  on  an  eminence  commanding  the  fort,  which  it 
was  thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  some  cavalry,  under  Captain  Dun- 
can, and  a  battery  were  sent  across,  and  drew  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the 
Texans,     The   infantry  were  nearly  all   thrown  into   confusion,  excepting 

■  Tbttr  fnnslitei)  nt  th»  Fifth,  ScTenlh.  nod  Tfnth  BrgnUr  In&nUy.  nnder  Ciptalni  BeM«n  uid  Wln|ilB, 
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ColoDel  Kit  Carson's  regiment.  The  panic  was  bo  great  that  Canby  ordered 
a  return  of  all  the  forces  to  the  fort.  That  night  the  exhausted  mules  of  the 
Texans  became  unmanageable,  on  account  of  thirst,  and  scampered  in  every 
direction.  The  Xational  scouts  captured  a  large  number  of  these,  and 
also  wagons,  by  which  Sibley  was  greatly  crippled  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,*  Canby  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  an<l  infantry,'  across  the  '^^*'' 
Rio  Grande;  and  at  Valverde,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  fort, 
they  confronted  the  vanguard  of  the  Texans  under  Major  Pyron,  who  were 
making  their  way  toward  the  river.  The  batteries  opened  upon  Pyron,  and 
he  recoiled.  Desultory  fighting,  mostly  with  artillery,  was  kept  up  until 
some  time  past  noon,  when  Canby  came  upon  the  field,  and  took  command  in 
person.  In  the  mean  time,  Sibley,  who  was  quite  ill,  had  turned  over  his 
comnmnd  to  Colonel  Thomas  Green,  of  the  Fifth  Texas  regiment.  Canby, 
considering  victory  certain  for  his  troops,  was  preparing  to  make  a  general 
advance,  when  a  thousand  or  more  Texans,  foot  and  horse,  under  Colonel 
Steele,  who  had  gathered  in  concealment  in  a  thick  wood  and  behind  sand- 
hills, armed  with  carbines,  revolvers,  and  bowie-knives,  suddenly  rushed 
forward  and  chained  furiously  upon  the 
batteries  of  SIcKea  and  Hall.  Tlie  Texas 
cavalrj-,  under  Major  Raguet,  charged  upon 
Hall's  battery,  and  were  easily  repulsed ;  but 
those  on  foot,  who  made  for  McRea's  battery, 
could  not  be  checked.  His  grape  and  canister 
shot  made  fearful  lanes  in  their  ranks,  but 
they  did  not  recoil.  They  captured  the 
battery,  but  not  without  encountering  the 
most  desperate  defenders  of  the  guns  in 
McRea  and  his  artillerists,  a  large  number 
of  whom,  with  their  commander,  were  killed. 
McRca  actually  sat  upon  his  gun,  fighting  ' 
his  foe  with  his  pistol  until  he  was  shot.  The 
remainder  of  the  Nationals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kit  Carson's  men  and  a  few  others,  panic-stricken  by  the  fierce  charge 
of  the  Texans,  fled  like  sheep  before  wolves,  and  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  officers  who  tried  to  rally  them.  That  flight  was  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war,  and  Canby  was  compelled  to  see  victory 
snatched  from  his  hand  when  it  seemed  secure.  The  sur\'iving  Nationals 
took  refuge  in  Fort  Craig.  Their  loss  was  sixty-two  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Texans  was  about  the  same, 

Sibley  well  comprehended  the  situation.     The  fort  could  not  be  taken. 


^  ThetF  wm  c»mpo» 
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and  the  spirit  shown  by  a  large  portion  of  Canby^s  troops  satisfied  him  that, 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  transportation  by  the  capture  of  his  males  and 
wagons,  he  need  not  fear  a  pursuit.  So,  passing  on  and  leaving  his  wounded 
at  Socorro,  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Craig,  Sibley  pressed  forward  to  Albu- 
querque, fifty  miles  farther,  which  was  at  once  surrendered.  His  destination 
was  Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  marching  with  perfect  confidence  of  success  there, 
when  his  vanguard,  under  W.  R.  Scurry,  was  met  near  Fort  Union,  in  the 
Canon  Glorietta,  or  Apache  Pass,  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  New  Mexi- 
co, by  about  thirteen  hundred  National  troops,  under  Colonel  John  P.  Slough. 
These  were  mostly  Colorado  Volunteers,  with  a  few  regulars.  A  greater 
part  of  these  had  just  traversed  the  mountain  wilderness  from  Denver,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  journey,  after  heaiing  of  Sibley's  approach  to 
Santa  Fe,  they  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day.  In  that  nar- 
row defile,  where  flanking  was  out  of  the  question,  a  very  severe  fight 

between  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  both  parties  occurred,^  in 
*^i^    which  the  Texans  were  victorious,  after  a  loss  of  thirty-six  killed 

and  sixty  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  twenty-three  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.* 

Sibley  entered  Santa  Fe  without  further  resistance.  His  army  was 
greatly  crippled,  and  the  people  were  either  indifferent  or  actively  opposed 
to  him.  He  seized  whatever  property  might  be  usefiil  to  him,  and  hoped 
to  hold  his  position ;  but  a  month  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  back  to  Albuquerque,  which  he  had  made  his  depot  of  supplies,  for 
these  were  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Colonel  Canby,  approaching  from 
below.  He  accomplished  that  purpose,  but  was  so  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  hold  New  Mexico,  that- he  evacuated  Albuquerque  on  the  12th  of 
41962       April,*  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  there  and  at 

Santa  Fe.  After  skirmishing  with  his  opponents  along  the 
river,  each  party  moving  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  perceiving 
imminent  danger  to  his  whole  command,  Sibley  fled  under  cover  of  the 
night  to  the  mountains,  with  his  scanty  provisions  on  pack  mules,  dragging 
his  cannon  over  rugged  spurs  and  along  fearful  precipices,  for  ten  days. 
Then  he  again  struck  the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  where  he  had  ordered  sup^ 

plies  to  meet  him.     He  then  made  his  way  to  Fort  Bliss,*  in 

Texas,*  a  wiser  if  not  a  happier  man.  Canby  did  not  follow  him 
over  the  mountains,  but  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  Sibley,  who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  New  Mexico,  had 
left  behind  him,  "  in  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  sick  and  prisoners,  one-half 
of  his  original  force." 

Let  us  now  observe  events  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  within  the 
Departments  of  Generals  Halleck'  and  Buell,*  having  a  connection  -wdth  the 


1  On  the  previouA  morning,  in  a  skirmish  with  Pyron^s  Cavalrj,  Colonel  Slough  took  flfty-scren  prisonera, 
bat  losing  Hftoen  of  his  own  men.  In  the  flght  Just  recorded,  Major  Chivlngton,  with  four  Colonwln  com- 
panies, gained  the  rear  of  the  Texans,  and  was  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  them,  when  he  heard  of  Sloufli'a 
defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

«  At  Albuquerque,  according  to  Sibley's  report,  the  brothers  Raphael  and  Mannel  Arm^o  were  so  warmly 
interested  in  the  Confeflerate  cause  that  they  placed  at  his  disposal  stores  valued  at  $200,000.  They  fled  oror 
the  mountains  with  Sibley.  Their  generosity  and  sacriflces  so  touched  his  heart,  that  he  expreiwed  a  hope  tfist 
they  might  not  be  forgotten  by  the  ^  Confederate  Government ""  in  the  flnal  settlement. 

*  Sec  page  179.  *  See  page  1T9. 
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grand  plan  for  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Kentucky,  and  liberating 
Tennessee  from  their  grasp. 

We  have  seen  how  the  loyalists  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  foiled  tbo 
efibrta  of  the  Governor  and  his  political  friends  to  link  the  fortunes  of  that 
State  with  those  of  the  "Southern  Confederacy."  These  efforts  were  met, 
as  we  have  observed,  by  tlic  OL'cupation  of  the  wliolc  southern  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  by  Confederate  troops,  all  of  which  were  within  the  Depart- 
ment commanded  by  General  Albert 
iSidHey  Johnston.  That  officer  had 
been  an  able  %'eteraD  in  the  army  of 
Uie  Republic,  and  was  then  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Kcn- 
tockJan  by  birth,  and  his  sympatliies 
were  with  the  consjiirators.  lie  was 
on  duty  in  California  when  tlie  war 
was  kindling,  and  was  making  pre- 
parations, with  other  conspirators 
there,  to  array  that  State  on  the 
aide  of  the  Confederacy,'  when  he 
WM  superseded  in  command  by  Lieu- 
tenant^olonel  E,  V,  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
aacbuectts.  Johnston  then  abandon- 
ed his  flag,  joined  the  conspirators  in 
active   rebellion,  and  waa  appointed 

by  Jefferson  Davis  to  tbo  command  of  the  "  Western  Department,"  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Xashville. 

ITnder  the  shadow  of  Johnston's  protection,  and  behind  the  cordon  of 
Confederate  troops  stretched  across  the  State,  the  disloyal  politicians  of 
Kentucky  proceeded  to  organize  an  independent  government  f()r  the  com- 
monwealth. Tliey  met  at  liussellville,  the  capital  of  Logan  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  29th  of  October.  Tlioy  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  grievances  of  Kentucky  were  recounted,  and  the  action 
of  its  Legislature  denounced.  Tliey  then  called  u|>on  the  people  of  the 
State  to  choose,  "  in  any  manner  "  they  might  see  fit,  "  delegates  to  attend  a 
'Sovereignty  convention,'"  at  liussellville,  on  the  18th  of  November.  At 
the  appointci]  time,  about  'two  hundred  men  from  lifty-ono  counties,  not 
elected  by  the  people,  assembled,  and  with  difficult  gravity  adojtted  a 
"Declaration  of  ludepcndence,"  and  an  "Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion,"'and  then  proceeded  to  oi^anize  a  "Provisional  Govern-  ''j^^ 
ment,"  by  choosing  a  governor,  a  legislative  council  of  ten,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  auditor,'  Bowling  Green  was  selected  as  the  new  capital 
of  the  State.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  "  Confede- 
rate Government,"  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  league ;'  a:id 
before  the  close  of  December  the   arrangement  was  made,  and  so-called 


AsniuJ  CrclDpBillt  tor  1S<«.    Artlclt— .\.  S.  JobuiLon, 

:  WlllUm  B.  Muhin,  John  W.  CmikfU,  Jamca  P.  BiUa.  Jamo  S.  C 
«,  3.  W.  Mnon,  E.  M.  Bra«g.  mut  OiwrKe  B.  nodgo, 
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representatives  of  that  great  commonwealth  were  chosen  by  the  "  Legisla- 
tive Council"*  to  seats  in  the  "Congress"  at  Uichraond.'     The 
'"^i'^     TwojDfe  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  ridiculous 
farce  did  not  end  here.    All  through  the  war,  disloyal  Kentackiaos 
pretended  to  represent  their  noble  old  State  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
conspirators,  where  they  were  chosen  only,  a  great  portion  of  that  time,  by 
the  few  Kentuckians  in  the  military  service,  of  Jefferson  Davis, 

While  these  political  events  in  Kentucky  were  in  progress,  miUtsry 
movements  in  that  quarter  were  assuming  very  important  features.  General 
Johnston  concentrated  troops  at  Bowling  Green,  and  General  Hardee  was 
called  from  Southeastern  Alissouri,  to  supersede  General  Buckner  in  com- 
mand there  The  forces  under  General  Polk  at  Columbus  were  strength- 
ened, and  Zollicofter,  having  secured  the  important  position  of  Cumbcr- 
laod  Gap,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  districts 
around  the  upper  waters  of  the  Citmberland  River.  He  issued  ft 
proclamation*  to  the  people  of  Southeastern  Kentucky,  declaring, 
in  the  set  phrases  used  by  all  the  instruments  of  the  conspirators,  when 
about  to  plant  the  heel  of  military  despotism  upon  a  community,  that  he 
came  as  their  "  liberator  from  the  Lincoln  despotism  "  and  the  ravages  of 
"Northern  hordes,"  who  were  "attempting  the  subjugation  of  a  sister 
Southern  State." 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Buell  had  organized  a  large  force  at  Louisville, 
with  which  he  was  enabled  to  strengthen  various  advanced  posts,  and  throw 
forward,  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
toward  Bowling  Green,  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Alexander  )IcD. 
McCook.  As  this  strong  body  advanced, 
the  vanguard  of  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Ilindman  (late  member  of  Con- 
gress from  jVrkansas),  fell  back  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Green  River,  at 
Iklumfordsville,  where  that  stream  was 
Bi)anned  by  one  of  the  most  costly  iron 
btidgcs  in  the  countiy.'  This  was  partially 
destroyed,  in  order  to  impede  the  march 
of  their  pursJbre.  The  latter  soon  con- 
structed a  temporary  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  greater  portion  of  Colonel  Augusta 
Willich's  German  regiment  (the  Thirty- 
second  Indiana),  forming  McCook's  vanguard,  were  thrown  across  the  river, 
where  they  were  attacked,*  at  Rowtett  Station,  by  a  regiment  of 
mounted  Texas  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Terry,  supported  by  two 

>  Tbetc  wrrc :  n^nry  C.  BumrlU  John  Tbnmu.  Tbamu  L.  Burnett.  H.  TI.  Ford,  Tbomii  B.  JohnHHi.  Qmrgt 
W.  Ewlng.  Dr.  D.  V.  While.  Jiihn  U.  Elllull,  'niiimiu  B.  Uiinrur.  anil  Ocor^  B,  Uudj^.  On  Ua  day  vbcn 
thuii  men  wen  ch<>«i>  hy  Iht  "  Ci'uncll.-'  t»<>  it  thvm— Henry  i:.  BuTntU  and  Thumu  Unnroe— <reni  twon  la 
Bt  GtcbmoDa  HI  memhrnnt  the  ConfedprnU  ^llille.     Of  lueh  anr^ri  nr  the  pullllnl  li^U  uf  Ihn  pmple.  lb* 

BtrHt,  betmn  OrwB  ud  Wnlaot  BtrHta,  la 
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regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  eix  guns.     The  Nationals,  though 
greatly    outnnmbcreil,   and    attacked    chiefly    by    cavalry   and    artillery, 
repulsed  the  assailants  vith  ball  and  bayonet,  killing  Terry  and  thirty-two 
others,   wounding    about   fifty,  and 
losing  eight  killed  and  ten  wounded  i^0^^0^\. 

aided  by  a  battery  on  the  north  side  juf'^^ff-rm 

crossing,  the  Confederates  withdrew  ^^  '"^~*  f 

toward  Bowling   Green,  slowly    fol-  ^^biMttL         "  * 

were    in    progress  the    extreme         ^^^^^^^^B^        '^^^^^^ft 

eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  and  move.  /^H^B^^^^    '     ^^^^^^^ 

ments  there  caused  a  bviet  diversion  /K^^MH^BBnt  \    ^^^^ItI^ 

of  a  part  of  Bucirs  army  from  the  I^'N^^^^vHIHReIk  <  JUKKF^i 

tion  of  Tennessee.     Humphry  JIar- 

shall  was  again  in  the  field,  at  the  """^  ""  """'"*"  "  ^**^ 

head  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  insurgents,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
January  was  intrenched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paintsville,  in  Johnston 
County,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  that  forms  the  boundary 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Colonel  James  A.  Garfield,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  young  men  of  Ohio,  was  sent  with  the  Forty-second  Ohio 
and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  regiments,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Second  Vir- 
ginia cavalry,  to  dislodge  him.  Garfield  followed  the  conrse  of  the  river 
in  a  march  of  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  at  an  inclement  season.  When 
3Jarshall  heard  of  his  approach,  he  fled  in  alarm  up  the  river  toward  Pres- 
tonbnrg,  Garfield's  cavalry  pursued,  and,  in  an  encounter  with 
those  of  Marshall,*  at  the  mouth  of  Jcnnis's  Creek,  they  killed  '''"^' 
some,  and  drove  the  others  several  miles.  On  the  following  day, 
Garfield  also  set  out  with  about  eleven  hundred  of  his  force  in  pursuit,  and 
overtaking  Marshall  in  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  three  miles  above  Pres- 
tonburg,  where  he  was  strongly  posted  with  three  cannon  on  a  hill,  he  gave 
battle,  fonght  him  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon'  until  dark,  and  drove 
faim  from  all  his  positions;  Garfield,  having  been  re-cnforeed  by  seven 
hundred  men  from  Paintsville,  was  enabled  to  make  the  victory  for  the 
Unionists  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonburg,  as  it  is  called,  complete.  The 
Kational  loss  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  That  of  the  insor- 
gents  was  estimated  at  sixty  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  wounded  or 
made  prisoners.*  The  ponderous  Marshall  was  not  heard  of  afterward  as  a 
military  leader.  Because  of  his  services  on  this  occasion,  Gar- 
field  was  commissioned*  a  brigadier-general  of  I'olunteers. 
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This  victory  on  the  Big  Saudy  was  Boon  followed  hj  another  of  tbc 
greatest  importsDce,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cumberland  River,  farther  west- 
ward.     ZolUcoffer,  as  we  have  observed,  had  established   himself  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.    At  the  dose  of 
the  year"  he  was  strongly  intrenched  at  Beech  Grove,  on  the 
north  side  of  that  river,  opposite  Mill  Spring,  in  Pulaski  County,  at  the  bend 
of  the  stream  where  it  receives  the  White  Oak  Creek.     On  a  range  of  hilla 
that  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  with  water  on  three  sides 
of  him,  he  had  eonstrueted  a  series  of  fort  ifi  eat  ions  ;  and  on  the  opposite,  or 
south  Bide  of  the  Cumberland  he  had  also  erected  supporting  works.     Thert' 
lie  had  gathered  a  large  part  of  his  force,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
tis«       artillery;  and  there,  early  in  January,'  he  was  joined  by  Major- 
General  George  B.  Crittenden,  already  mentioned,'  who  had  been 
discharged  from  the  National  army  because  of  his  intemperance,  and  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators,  while  a  brother  was  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Government,  in  the  same  State.     He  ranked  Zollicofier,  and 
assumed  the  chief  command.'     On  the  same  day  he  inflicted  a 
long  and  bombastic  proclamation  on  the  "  people  of  Kentucky," 
closing  with  the  appeal,  "  Will  you  join  in  the  moving  columns   of  the 
South,  or  is  the  spirit  of  Kentucky  dead  ?" 

At  this  time  General  Buell  had  under  his  command  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Slinne- 
sota,  Pennsylvania,  and  loyalists  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery.'  This  large  army  was 
divided  into  four  grand  divisions, 
commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier. 
Generals  Alexander  McDowell  Mc- 
Cook,  Onnsby  M.  Mitchel,  George 
II.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  L  Critten- 
den, acting  as  major-generals,  aided 
by  twenty  brigade  commanders. 
These  divisions  occupied  a  line 
across  the  State,  nearly  parallel  to 
that  held  by  the  ConfederatesL 
McCook's,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mum  fords  ville.     Brigadier-General  William  Nelson  was 
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about  ten  miles  farther  east,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  Mitchel's  was 
held  as  a  reserve  to  aid  McCook  in  his  contemplated  attack  on  Hindman,  at 
Cave  City.  General  Thomas  was  at  Columbia,  midway  between  Bowling 
Green  on  the  west,  and  Somerset  on  the  east,  and  Crittenden  was  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  direction  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

To  General  Thomas  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attacking  the  Confederates 
at  Beech  Grove  and  Mill  Spring,  where,  at  the  middle  of  January,  there  were 
about  ten  thousand  effective  men,  with  nearly  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  If 
successful  there,  Thomas  was  to  push  on  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
into  the  great  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  seize  the  railway  that  traversed  that 
region,  and  afforded  quick  communication  between  the  Confederate  armies  in 
the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  liberate  the  East  Tennesseeans  from  their  ter- 
rible thrall.  It  was  a  great  work  to  be  performed,  and  Tliomas  was  precisely 
the  man  for  the  task.  He  entered  upon  it  with  alacrity.  He  divided  his  force, 
giving  a  smaller  portion  to  the  care  of  General  Schoepf  at  Somerset,  while  he 
led  the  remainder  in  person,  in  a  flank  movement  from  Columbia,  by  way  of 
Jamestown.  He  reached  Logan's  Cross  lloads,  ten  miles  from  Beech  Grove, 
on  the  17th,*  where,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
he  gathered  his  troops  and  made  disposition  for  an  immediate  *  *"^i^' 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  lefl  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  had  marched  to  meet  him.  General  Crittenden,  satisfied 
that  Zollicoffer's  position  was  untenable  against  superior  numbers,*  had 
determined  to  take  the  offensive.  The  Fishing  Creek,  which  lay  between 
the  forces  of  Thomas  and  Schoepf,  was  so  swollen  by  the  rain  that  he  hoped 
to  strike  the  Nationals  before  these  divisions  could  unite.  He  called  a 
coimcil  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  1 8th,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  make  the  attack.'  Zollicoffer  was  immediately  ordered  to  lead  the  column. 
He  started  at  midnight,  Carroll's  Brigade  following  his.'  Following  these 
as  a  reserve  were  the  Sixteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Wood,  and  Branner's 
and  McClellan's  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  whole  force  was  between  four 
and  five  thousand  strong.  At  early  dawn,  ZoUicoffer's  advance  met  the 
Union  pickets. 

General  Thomas  had  been  advised  of  this  movement.  He  had  made 
dispositions  accordingly,  and  the  pickets,  encountered  by  the  Confederate 
vanguard,  were  of  Woolford's  cavalry.  These  fell  slowly  back,  and  Wool- 
ford  reported  to  Colonel  M.  D.  Manson,  of  the  Tenth .  Indiana,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Brigade,  stationed  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
That  officer  formed  his  own  and  the  Fourth  Kentucky  (Colonel  S.  S.  Fry) 
in  battle  order,  at   the  junction  of  the  Somerset  and  Mill  Spring  Roads, 


>  The  line  of  Intreochments  was  so  extensive  that  the  force  was  not  safRclent  to  defend  it  thoroaghly.  The 
fiiee  of  the  country  was  such  that  there  was  bad  range  for  artillery.  At  the  same  time,  the  country  around  the 
poAt  coold  not  fkimish  adequate  subsistence  for  the  army.  At  the  time  in  question,  the  troops  were  reduced  to 
a  single  ration  of  beef  and  a  half  ration  of  corn  a  day,  the  latter  being  parched,  and  not  issued  as  meaL 

*  Correspondence  of  the  LouitrilU  Courier^  by  an  eye-witness,  January  25th,  ISflS. 

*  ZoIIiooifiBr^s  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee  regiments  of  Colonels 
Cummlnga,  Battle,  and  Stanton,  marching  in  the  order  here  named,  with  four  guns  commanded  by  Captain 
Batledge,  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Mississipplans.  CarrolKs  troops  were  composed  of  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Newman.  Murray,  and  Powell,  with  two  guns  commanded  by  Captain  McClung,  marching 
in  the  order  named.  Colonel  Woofl's  Sixteenth  Alabama  was  in  reserve.  Cavalry  battalions  in  the  rear;  Colonel 
BnuiB«r  on  the  right,  and  Colonel  McClellan  on  the  left.  Independent  oompanies  in  front  of  the  advanee  regi- 
naentib    Following  the  whole  were  ambolanoes,  and  ammunition  and  other  wagont. 
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nbout  five  miles  from  the  latter  place,  to  await  attack,  and  then  Bent  a 
courier  to  inform  Thomas  of  the  situation.  The  commanding  general 
hastened  forward  to  view  the  position,  when  he  found  the  Confederstee 
advancing  through  a  corn-field,  to  flank  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  He  immedi- 
ately ordered  up  the  Tennessee  brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  sent 
orders  for  Colonel  R.  L.  McCook  to  advance  with  his  two  regiments  (Ninth 
Ohio,  Major  Ktemmerling,  and  Second  Minnesota,  Colonel  H.  P.  Van  Cleve) 
to  the  support  of  the  vanguanl. 

The  battle  was  opened  at  about  six  o'clock  by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
regiments,  and  Captain  Kinney's  Battery,  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
to  the  left  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  It  was  becoming  very  warm  when 
McCook's  i-eserves  came  np  to  the  support  of  the  Kationals.     Then  the  Con- 

fwlerates  opened  a  most  galling  fire 

I    upon  the  little   line,  which   made  it 
waver.      At    that    moment    it    was 
strengthened   by    the   arrival  of  the 
Twelfth   Kentucky,  Colonel   W.  A. 
Hoskins  and  the  Tennessee  Brigade, 
who  joined  in  the  fight.    The  conflict 
became  >ery  Kc\cre,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  doubtful  wl  ich  side  would  bear 
off  the  pilm  of  victory.    The  Nation- 
al had  fallen  back,  and  were  hotly 
(ontesting  the   possession  of  a  com- 
mandmg  hill    with  ZoHicoffer's  Bri- 
gade nhen  that  General,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  and  near  the 
crest  with  Colonel  Battle's  regiment, 
was  killed.    The  Confederate  General 
Crittenden     immediately     took     his 
place    and     with    the    assistance   of 
Carroll  s     Bngade,     continued      the 
struggle  for  the  hill  for  almost  two 
hours.      But  the  galling  fire  of  the 
Second     Minnesota,     and     a    heavy 
chaise  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  with  bayo- 
nets on  the  Confederate  flank,  com- 
pelled the  latter  to  give  way,  and  they  retreated  toward  their  camp  at  Beech 
Grove,  in  great  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victorious  Kationals  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Moulden's  Hill.     From  that  commanding  point  Standart'a  and  Wet- 
more's  Batteries  could  sweep  the  Confederate  works,  while  Kinney's  Bat- 
tery, stationed  near  Kussell's  house  on  the  extreme  left,  opened  fire  upon 
the  ferry,  to  prevent  the  Confederates  from  escaping  across  the  Cumberland. 
Such  was  the  situation  on  Sunday  evening,*  at  the  close  of  the 
'  1m^*'    ''f'**'^!  ^ben  Thomas  was  joined  by  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Stedman,  and  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Harlan ;  also  by  General 

■  Riniuria.— Th' flium  1, 1,  3,  «.  0,  anA  (.nTcr  la  the  Onl  and  gncoecdlng  poslUoD*  of  tbe  Teeth  ladl- 
«u  Rfglmenl  In  Uio  billle:  S,  denotri  lh6  trcand  pailllon  uf  Die  Foutb  KrntDekj:  9,  tbs  MCDDd  poaUtiarf 
th*  SKuod  UiiincKU;  10,  tha  third  poilUoa  uTthaiuoe;  ud  U.lheHeondpcMltioB  otasHlDtli  CHilo, 
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Schoepf,  with  the  Seventeenth,  Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-eiglith  Ohio.  Dispou- 
tion  vas  made  early  the  next  morning  to  nsf  anit  the  Confederate  intrenchmentB, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  works  wore  abandoned.  The  beleaguered 
troops  had  fled  in  silence  acroiis  the  nver,  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness, 
abandoning  every  thing  in  tlieir  camp,  and  destroying  the  steamer  Noble 
EUU  (which  had  eorae  up  the  river  with  supplies),  and  three  flat-boats,  which 
had  carried  them  safely  over  the  stream.'  Destitute  of  provisions  and 
forage,  the  sadly-smitten  Confederates  were  partially  dispersed  among  the 
hillfl  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  seeking  both.  Crit- 
tenden retreated  flrst  to  Afontieello,  and  then  conlimied  his  flight  imtil  he 
reached  Livingston  and  GMiiesborongh,  in  the  direction  of  Nashville,  in 
order  to  be  in  open  communication  with  hoad-qnartera  at  the  latter  place, 
and  to  guard  the  Cumberland  as  far  above  it  an  possible. 

Thus  ended  the  B.vtti.k  oy  Mill  Sprixu  (wliich  has  been  also  called  the 
Battle  of  Beech  Grove,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Somerset),  with  a  loss  to  the 
Nationals  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  killed, 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  were  wounded;  and  to  the  Confederates  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
killed,  sixty-two  were  wounded,  and 
eighty  -  nine  were  made  prisoners. 
Among  the  killed,  aa  we  have  seen, 
was  General  ZoIIicoffer,  wliose  loss,  at 
(hat  time,  was  irreparable.*  Tlie 
spoils  of  victory  for  Tliomas  were 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  with  three 
caissons  packed,  two  army  forges,'  one 
battery  wagon,  a  largo  amount  of  am- 
mnnitioii  and  small  arms,  more  than  a 
thousand  hnrses  and  mules,  wagons, 
issary   stores,  intrenching  tools, 
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and  camp  equipage.  The  men  in  their  flight  left  almost  every  thing  behind 
them,  except  the  clothing  on  their  persons.* 

This  victory  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  yet  been 
achieved  by  the  National  arms.  It  broke  the  line  of  the  Confederates  in 
Kentucky,  opened  a  door  of  deliverance  for  East  Tennessee,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  series  of  successful  operations  by  which  very  soon  afterward 
the  invaders  wore  expelled  from  both  States.  The  Government  and  the 
loyal  people  hailed  the  tidings  of  the  triumph  with  great  joy.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  by  order  of  the  President,  issued  an  order  announcing  the  event, 
and  publicly  thanking  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  achieved  the  victory. 
He  declared  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  be  "  to  pursue  and  destroy  a  rebellious 
enemy,  and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger ;"  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  at  Mill  Spring,  the 
nation  will  realize  its  hopes,"  and  "  delight  to  honor  its  brnve  soldiers." 

The  defeat  was  severely  felt  by  the  Confederates ;  for  they  were  wise 
enough  to  understand  its  significance,  prophesying,  as  it  truly  did,  of  further 
melancholy  disasters  to  their  cause.  Tlie  conspirators  perceived  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  bold,  able,  and  dashing  commander  in  the  West,  and  believing 
Beaureojard  to  be  such  an  one,  he  was  ordered  to  Johnston's 
1M2.  '  Department,*  and  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  an  active 
democratic  politician  in  New  York  city,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  at  Manassas.'  Crittenden  was  handled  without  mercy  by  the  critics. 
He  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some,  and  othei*s,  more  charitable,  charged 
the  loss  of  the  battle  to  his  drunkenness.  All  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  serious  disaster,  and  from  it  drew  the  most  gloomy  conclusions.  Their 
despondency  was  deepened  by  the  blow  received  by  the  Confederate  cause 
at  Roanoke  Island  soon  afterward ;'  and  the  feeling  became  one  of  almost 
despair,  when,  a  few  days  later,  events  of  still  greater  importance,  and  more 
withering  to  their  hopes,  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  occurred  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.* 

So  active  and  skillful  had  Johnston  been  in  his  Department,  in  strength- 
ening his  irregular  line  of  posts  and  fortifications  for  nearly  four  hundred 


the  boxes  for  supplies  and  tools,  and  to  the  rear  wheels  the  bellows  and  forge,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  When 
needed  for  use,  the  anril  is  taken  oat  and  placed  on  a  block  made  trom  any  neighboring  tree,  and  the  wotrk  may 
be  speedily  begnn. 

1  Report  of  General  Thomas  to  General  BaelL,  dated  at  Somerset,  Kentucky,  Jan.  81, 1S62;  also  the  reports 
of  his  subordinate  officers. 

*  On  leaving  the  army  at  Manassas,  Beauregard  issued  a  characteristic  address  to  them,  telling  them  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  back  among  them.  *'  I  am  anxious,^'  he  said,  '*that  my  brave  countrymen  hero  in  arma,  fronting 
the  haughty  army  and  muster  of  Northern  mercenaries,  should  thoroughly  appreciate  the  exigency.*^  Alladtng 
to  their  disquietnde  because  of  long  inaction,  and  the  disposition  to  give  up,  he  said  it  was  no  time  for  the  men 
of  the  Potomac  army  ^  to  stack  their  arms,  and  fhrl,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  standards  they  had  made  glorloiu 
by  their  manhood.^^ 

>  See  page  178. 

*  These  are  remarkable  rivers.  The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  ragged  valleys  of  Southwestern  Virginia, 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  having  tributaries  coming  out  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  It  sweeps  in  an  immense  curve  through  Northern  Alabama  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  from  its 
northeast  to  it^  northwest  corner,  and  then  entering  Tennessee,  passes  through  it  in  a  due  north  coarse,  when, 
bending  a  little  near  the  Kentucky  border.  It  traverses  that  State  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  faUs  into  the 
Ohio  seventy  miles  above  its  month.  It  drains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Knoxville,  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Eastern  Kentadcy, 
sw.eeps  around  into  Middle  Tennessee,  and  turning  northward,  in  a  course  generally  parallel  to  the  Tenneseee 
River,  falls  into  the  Ohia  It  Is  navigable  for  Urge  steamboats  two  himdred  and  fifty  miles,  and  for  •m^^^^ 
ones,  at  high  water,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  farther. 
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miles  across  Southern  Kentacky,  and  within  the  Tennessee  border  from  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Columbus  on  the  Miesisaippi,  that  when  General  Thomas  had 
accomplished  the  first  part  of  the  work  he  was  sent  to  perform,  it  was  thought 
expedient  not  to  push  farther,  seriously,  in  the  direction  of  East  Tennessee 
just  5t  thiit  time.  It  w;is  tvi^Ii'iU  llmt  tlio  C 
ates  were  preparing  to  make  iui  effort  to  si'iz  L  i 
villo,  Paducah,  Smithville,  and  Cairo,  on  the 
order  to  command  the  tnost  important  land  and  w  a 
Iiighways  in  Kentucky,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chi  f  ba 
ground  in  the  West,  as  Virgin 
Iceep  the  horrors  of  war  from  the  soil  of  tl 
Southern  States.     As  Charleston  was  defended 


Potomac,  so  New  Orleans  was  to  be  defended  l>y  carrying  the  war  up  to  the 
banlcs  of  the  Ohio.  Looking  at  a  map  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  coit- 
sidering  the  attitude  of  the  contending  forces  in  eacli  at  that  time,  the  reader 
may  make  a  striking  parallelism  which  a  careful  writer  on  the  subject  has 
pointed  out.' 

Governed  by  a  military  necessity,  which  changing  circumstances  had 
created,  it  was  determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Ilallcck  and  Buell  in 
a  grand  forward  movement  against  the  main  bodies  and  fortifications  of  the 
Confederates.  Thomas's  victory  at  Mill  Spring  had  so  paralyzed  that  line 
eastward  of  Bowling  Green,  that  it  was  practically  shortened  at  least  one- 
halC  Crittenden,  as  we  have  observed,  had  made  his  way  toward  Nashville, 
and  left  the  Cumberland  almost  unguarded  above  that  city ;  yet  so  moun- 
tainous was  that  region,  and  so  barren  of  subsbtenee,  that  a  flank  move- 


■  Term  ■MonDlaC  olhcr mornnenti In  Eutcrn  EcntnFkr,  ue  ChipUrllL  oTthli  lolains. 
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trnplflDg  klifl  Id  tta«  Ohin,  ns  to  the  ilvHIei  nt  Eitlcrn  Krnlucky.  Wl»t  Muiuaiii  ur  Blchtnind  wu,  Id  hc 
qnuter,  la  tlw  Oh,  BowIId;  Green,  o  gnat  itiltny  ceaur.  wu  lo  the  other,  Ai  Vlr^ola  wu  pierced  on  Uia 
cut  br  Iha  JidiMud  tlieRuppilunnacIi  and  tbi' Tark,  in  iru  KeDtDckr  on  thevnt  bj  tbe  Canberluid  and 
TeBBeur* ;  lad  u  the  UDloDlita  held  Newport  Ncwi  [Newport-Nevce}.  a  point  or  grcit  ttrategle  Importance  at 
the  mmUi  of  on*  of  Iboaalnuiu.  eo  were  thcf  Ininstculon  oTPadusb.:!  place  of  equal  or  gnster  adnatag^ 
at  tte  entnnm  to  aDother."— /nafory  of  Ot  War /or  lAi  UMon,  bj  E.  A.  DnTcklnck. 
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mcDt  in  that  direction  would   have  been  performed  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger. 

The  great  body  of  the  Confederate 
j  troops,  and  their  chief  fortifications, 
were  between  Nashville  and  Bowling 
Green  and  the  SIiGsiBsippi  River,  and  upon 
I  these  the  combined  armies  of  Halleclc 
I  and  Buell  prepared  to  move.  These 
)  fortifications  liad  been  conRtmctcd  with 
skill,  as  to  location  and  form,  under  the 
direction  of  Gcnei-al  Polk,  and  cliicfiy  by 
the  labor  of  slaves.  The  principal  worlu 
■e  redoubts  on  Island  Xo.  10,  in  the 
1  Itlississippi  River,  and  at  Columbus,  on  its 
tern  bank;  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Ten- 
I  nessee  River,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
I  Cumberland  River.  The  two  latter  were 
ill  Tennessee,  not  far  below  the  line  di- 
viding it  from  Kentucky,  at  pointa  where 
the  two  rivers  approach  within  a  few  miles 
■u.  .^...,.,,...^n.  ..  ..utia.,.,.     of  gach  other. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  a  naval  armament,  projected  by 
Fremont  for  service  on  the  Itlississippi  River,  had  been  in  prcpaRitiou  at  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  for  co-operation  with  the  military  forces  in  the  West.     It 

■  iM*.  consisted,  at  the  close  of  January,'  of  twelve  gun-boats  (some 
new  and  others  made  of  river  steamers),  carrying  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  heavy  cannon  and  some  lighter  guns,'  the  whole  commanded 
by  Flag-officer  Andrew  Ifull  Foote,  of  the  National  navy.  Seven  of  these 
boats  were  covered  with  iron  jilates,  and  were  built  very  wide  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  so  that  on  the  still  river  waters  they  might  hare  almost  the 
steadiness  of  stationary  land  batteries  when  discharging  their  heavy  guns. 
The  sides  of  these  armored  vessels  were  made  sloping  upward  and  downward 
from  the  water-line,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  ward  oflf  shot 
and  shell ;  and  they  were  so  constructed  that,  in  action,  they  could  be  kept 
"  bow  on,"  or  the  bow  toward  the  enemy.  Their  hulls  were  made  of  heavy 
oak  timber,  with  triple  strength  at  the  bows,  and  sheathed  with  wrought- 
iron  plates  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Their  engines  were  vcrv 
powerful,  so  as  to  facilitate  movements  in  action;  and  each  boat  carried  a 
mortar  of  13-inch  caliber,' 

These  vessels,  although  originally  constructed  for  service  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  found  to  be  of  sufiiciently  light  draft  to  allow  them  to 
navigate  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  into  whose  waters  they 
were  speedily  summoned,  to  assist  an  army  which  General  Hnlleck  had 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Grant,  in  an  expedition  i^ainst  Farts 


■  Nom  of  Ihe  (mnonwer   Irwitn       tnl  Ihw  Si          d 

Somo  w.™  *S-p™ndn- 

,™.«™^,M. 

ten-lach  Nirj  ColnmbLi.l>,  and  Che  bo'  mna  wrrc  riBrd  M-jwi; 

'  ThB  Ittftt  ot  theu  TMMli  wtn  of  Um  proportion  of  obou 

i:6f«tto»f«t..ii< 

dn>ri>.g,wb«>tiM4 

mnd  lukn.  ibunt  five  fi»t  of  wiler.    They  wem  miiuicd  ij  Wc 

lent  bwitmen  ud  Eul 
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Henry  and  Donelson.  Notwithstanding  repeated  assurancea  had  been  given 
to  Mallory — the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy — t)iat  these  forts  would 
be,  in  a  great  degree,  at  the  mercy  of  the  National  gun-boats  abuilding,  that 
conspirator,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  obtuscness,  §low  method,  and  indif- 
ferent intellect,  and  wliose  ignorance,  even  of  the  geography  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  had  been  broadly  travestied  in  "  Congress,'"  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  warnings,  but  left  both  rivers  open,  without  placing  a  single 
floating  battery  upon  either.  This  omission  was  observed  and  talien  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Nationals,  and  early  in  February  a  large  force  that  had 
movc<l  from  the  Ohio  liiver  was  pressing  toward  the  doomed  forts,  whose 


capture  would  make  the  way  easy  to  the  rear  of  Bowling  Green,  By  that 
movement  the  Confederate  tine  would  be  broken,  and  tlic  immediate 
evacnation  of  Kentucky  by  the  invaders  would  be  made  an  inexorable 
necessity. 

Preliminary  to  this  grand  advance,  and  for  the  doulile  purjMso  of  study- 
ing the  topography  of  the  country,  and  for  deceiving  the  Confederates  con- 
cerning the  real  designs  of  the  Nationals,  several  reconnoissances,  in  con- 
siderable force,  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  Itiver,  toward 
the  reputed  impregnable  stronghold  at  Columbus.  One  of  these  minor  expe- 
ditions, composed  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  was  commanded  by  General 
McClernand,  who  left  Cairo  for  Fort  JelFerson,  and  other  places  below,  in  river 
transports,  on  the  10th  of  January,*  From  that  point  he  penetrated 
Kentucky  far  toward  the  Tennessee  line,  threatening  Columbus 
and  the  country  in  its  rear.  At  the  same  time.  General  Paine  marched  with 
nearly  an  equal  force  from  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  McCler- 
nand, menacing  New  Madrid,  and  reconnoitcring  Columbus;  while  a  third 
party,  six  thousand  strong,  under  General  C,  F,  Smith,  moved  from  Paducah 
to  Mayficid,  in  the  direction  of  Columbus.  Still  another  foree  moved  east- 
ward to  Smithland,  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers ;  and  at 
the  same  time  gun-boats  were  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
rippi,    those   on   the    latter    threatening   Columbus.     These    reconnoitcring 

1  Pollud-a  rirt  Ytar  if  On  War,  jiigr  iSl. 
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parties  all  returned  to  their  respective  starting  places  preparatory  to  the 
grand  movement. 

These  operations  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  Confederates,  and  so  puzzled 
the  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  armies,  that  the  wildest  speculations 
about  the  intentions  of  Halleck  and  Bnell,  and  the  most  ridiculous  criti- 
cisms of  their  doings,  filled  the  public  journals.  These  speculations  were 
made  more  unsatisfactor}'  and  absurd  by  the  movements  of  General  Thomas, 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  who,  it  was  then  believed  by 
the  uninformed,  was  to  be  the  immediate  liberator  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
had  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  in  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  at  Waitsboro,  and  had  pushed  a  column  on  toward 
Cumberland  Gap.  Predictions  of  glorious  events  in  the  great  valley  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  were  fi*eely  offered  and  believed ; 
but  the  hopes  created  by  these  were  speedily  blasted.  The  movement  was 
only  a  feint  to  deceive  the  Confederates,  and  was  successful.  To  save  East 
Tennessee  from  the  grasp  of  Thomas,  Johnston  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
railway  from  Bowling  Green  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  when  the  Confederate  force  was  thus  weakened  in  front  of  Buell, 
Thomas  was  recalled.  The  latter  turned  back,  marched  westward,  and 
joined  Xelson  at  Glassgow,  in  Barren  County,  on  Hardee's  right  fiank.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mitchel,  with  his  reserves  that  formed  Buell's  center,  had 
moved  toward  the  Green  River  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green.  These 
developments  satisfied  Johnston  that  Buell  was  concentrating  his  forces  to 
attack  his  front,  so  he  called  in  his  outlying  posts  as  far  as 
*  "^^627'  pru^l^'i^'G  would  allow,  and  prepared^  for  the  shock  of  battle,  that 
now  seemed  inevitable. 

The  combined  movements  of  the  army  and  navy  against  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  arranged  by  Generals  Grant  and  C.  F.  Smith,*  and  Commodore 
Foote,  and  approved  by  General  Halleck,  were  now  commenced.  The  chief 
object  was  to  break  the  line  of  the  Confederates,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
had  been  established  with  care  and  skill  across  the  country  from  the  Great 
River  to  the  mountains ;  also  to  gain  possession  of  their  strongholds,  and  to 
flank  those  at  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  in  the  movement  for  clearing 
the  Mississippi  River  and  valley  of  all  warlike  obstructions.  Fort  Henry,  lying 
on  a  low  bottom  land  on  the  eastern  or  righ  tbank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
in  Stewart  County,  Tennessee,  was  to  be  the  first  object  of  attack.  It  lay  at 
a  bend  of  that  stream,  and  its  guns  commanded  a  reach  of  the  river  below  it 
toward  Panther  Island,  for  about  two  miles,  in  a  direct  line.  The  fort 
was  an  irregular  field-work,  Tinth  five  bastions,  the  embrasures  revetted 
with  sand-bags.  It  was  armed  with  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twelve  of 
which   commanded    the   river.      Both  above   and    below   the    fort   was    a 

>  General  Smith  seems  to  have  been  fally  instraeted  by  Fremont  with  the  phin  of  his  Missiialppi  Vallej 
campaign.  An  officer  under  Smith's  c<«nmand  (Qeneral  Lewis  WallaceX  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says:  **  One 
evening  Oeneral  Smith  sent  Cur  me.  At  his  head-qnartera,  before  a  cozj  tire,  ho  opened  his  map  on  the  table, 
and  with  fingers  now  on  his  map,  then  twirling  his  great  white  moustache,  and  his  gray  eyes  all  the  time  as 
bright  as  the  flames  in  his  grate,  he  painted  glowingly  the  whole  Tennessee  Biver  campaign.  I  recollect  dia- 
tlnctly  his  stopping  at  Corinth,  and  saying  emphatically,  *  Here  will  be  the  decisive  battle.*  He  finished  tlie 
conreraation  by  saying  that  the  time  was  come.  The  troops  at  Cairo,  strongly  re-^nforoed,  and  those  at 
Padncah  would  very  shortly  embark.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  to  go  to  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cnmber> 
land  River,  and  get  the  regiments  there  in  condition  to  march.  He  handed  me  an  order  to  that  eflfiect,  and  I 
executed  it** 
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creek  defended  by  rifle-pits,  and  around  it  was  swampy  land  with  back- 
water in  the  rear.  It  was  strong  hi  itself,  and  so  admirably  situated  for 
defense,  that  the  Confederates  were 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  cap- 
tured. At  the  time  we  are  considering, 
the  garrison  in  the  fort  and  the  troops 
in  camp  within  the  outer  works,  con- 
sisting of  less  than  three  thousand 
men,*  were  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Loyd  Tilghman,  a  Marylandcr, 
and  graduate  of  West  Point  Academy, 
and  it  was  supplied  with  barracks  and 
tents  sufficient  for  an  army  fifteen 
thousand  strong. 

General  Halleck,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  divided  his  large  Department  into 
military  districts,  and  he  had  given  the  command  over  that  of  Cairo  to 
Greneral  Grant.  This  was  enlarged  late  in  December,*  so  as  to 
include  all  of  Southern  Illinois,  Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  and  the  counties  of  Eastern  Missouri  south  of  Cape 
Girardeau.  Grant  was  therefore  commander  of  all  the  land  forces  to  be 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Henry. ^  To  that  end  he  collected 
his  troops  at  the  close  of  the  reconnoissance  just  mentioned,  chiefly  at  Cairo 
and  Paducah,  and  had  directed  General  Smith  to  gain  what  information  he 
could  concerning  the  two  Tennessee  forts.  Accordingly,  on  his  return,  that 
officer  struck  the  Tennessee  River  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort  Henry, 
where  he  found  the  gun-boat  Lexington  patrolling  its  waters.  In  that 
vessel  he  approached  the  fort  so  near  as  to  draw  its  fire,  and  he  reported  to 
Grant  that  it  might  easily  be  taken,  if  attacked  soon.  The  latter  sent  the 
report  to  General  Halleck. 

Hearing  nothing  from  their  chief  for  several  days  afterward,  Grant  and 
Foote  united,  in  a  letter  to  Halleck,*  in  asking  permission  to  storm 
Fort  Henry,  and  hold  it  as  a  base  for  other  operations.     On  the     '"^J^^ 
following  day  Grant  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  his  commander 
setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  movement, 
and  on  the  30th  an  order  came  for  its  prosecution.*     The  enterprise  was 


«  Dec  20, 

1861 . 


>  BOTiKivrxfl. — Tho  A^s  denote  the  position  of  twelve  82-ponnder8 ;  B,  a  24-ponndcr  barbette  gnn ;  C,  a 
IS-tndi  Colombiad ;  D,  84-poander  siego«gun :  £  £,  12-pnnnder  siego-gnns;  F,  Flag-staff;  II,  Dnw-bridge;  K, 
Well;  JL,  Magazine;  O,  Ordnance  Stores;  P,  A4jntant*8  Quarters;  Q,  Uead-quortura ;  R,  Officers'  Quarters. 

*  These  were  divided  into  two  brigades — the  first,  under  Colonel  A.  Hieman,  was  composed  of  the  Tenth 
TeoneaMe  (his  ownX  consisting  of  abont  800  Irish  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McGavock ;  Twenty- 
seventh  Alabama,  Colonel  Hughes;  Fortj-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Voorhtes;  Tennessee  battalion  of  cavalry, 
Lieatenan^ Colonel  Oantt;  and  a  light  battery  of  four  pieces,  commanded  by  Captain  Culbertson.  The  Second 
Brigade,  nnder  Colonel  Joseph  Drake,  of  the  Fourth  Mississippi  Regiment,  was  composed  of  his  own  troops 
nnder  BC^or  Adair;  Fifteenth  Arkansas,  C-olonel  Geo;  Fifty-first  Tennessee,  Colonel  Browdor;  Abbama 
twitalion,  MiO<^  Garvin;  light  battery  of  three  pieces,  Captain  Clare;  Alabama  battalion  of  cavalry:  an  indo- 
I»endent  company  of  horse,  nnder  Captain  Mllner;  Captain  Padgett's  Spy  Company,  and  a  detachment  of 
ISangera,  commanded  by  Captain  Melton.  The  heavy  artillery  manned  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  were  in  charge 
of  Captain  Ji^sse  Taylor.— Report  of  General  Tilghman  to  Colonel  Mackall,  Johnston's  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Feb.  12, 1802. 

*  The  number  >f  troops— ofiicers  and  men — under  General  Grant^B  command,  who  were  fit  for  duty  at  tho 
pilddle  of  Janoary.  1842.  was  24,808. 

<  OraiU  and  hia  OampaignM,  by  Henry  Copp^  I>ag««  88  and  40. 
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inimedl&tely  begun,  and  on  Monday  morning,  the  2d  of  February,*  Flag^ 

officer  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  little  flotilla  of  seven  gun-boata' 

(four  of  them  armored),  moved  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah,  and  on 

that  evening  was  in  the  Tenneeeec  River.    He  went  up  that  stream  caa- 

tiouely,  because  of  information  that 

there  were  torpedoes  in  it,  and  oii 

Tuesday      momins,'      at 
'  Feb.  a        ,  ,■'  J.  "•     ., 

dawn,  he  was  a  few  miles 

below  Fort  Henry. 

Grant's  amiy,  composed    of  the 
divisions  of  Generals  McClemand  and 
C.  r.  Smith,  had,  in  the  mean  timp, 
embarked  in  transports,  which  wen? 
convoyed    by    the    flotilla.      These 
landed  a  few  miles  below  the  fort, 
and    soon    alleruard    the    armored 
j;un-bo8t8  {Esstx,  St.  Louis,  Caron- 
dclet,  and  Cincinnati)  were  sent  for- 
ward by  Grant,  with  orders  to  move 
slowly  and  shell  the  woods  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  discover 
concealed  batteries,  if  tluy  existed.     At  the  8ame  time  the  Cofieetoga  and 
Tyler  were  sncceesfully  engaged,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Phelps, 
in  fishing  up  torpedoes.' 


1  ThcM  were  tbp  nrainirJ  ^n-l™is  Cinctnixali  {Sttf-Mf).  Commnndsr  Bttmbcl ;  Carmdilit.  ConuuDdcr 
Wiiku;  £Wa-.  ComirusiliT  W.  D.  P.ntrr:  bdASL  Imiit.  Llmilriuuil  CoinnuiKlliif  Pulilln;;  and  tha  woadcn 
pin.txxU  Zwfn^ltin,  Liviileunt  CummaDdliif  Shirk;  Tyltr,llm  ~  ..... 

Uauruai  CumimiDdiiiK  rhi>!|H. 

log  ciiTita  of  f  rinng  mcD  in  GraDta  iuii>>'>  went  Into  ■  £linn.huiu« 
wbinlii  B  tor^  number  of  women  nrrs  fmlhered  fur  nlttj,  Wboa 
■lulr  tan  waa  allaj'nl.  one  of  lbs  womeii  wld  llut  her  bui- 
UDdwaamKUIkTlD  Flirt  Il.ory.  '-Bytu-niniTow  Digbt,  miOum." 
nIdoiWDf  Uig  •ciinu,  I'tlicrn  will  bo  no  Tort  n«iirj — onr  fva-  i 
boitl  will  dtopuwoT  II."— -Nolabllof  11."i.»i  IbH  n-plj;  -ihrf  ■ 
will  alt  b«  biM'B  11)1  b.^iwc  tli^r  ^L  put  tha  ItlMid-->acjuilng     | 

the  l»bnJ,  uwl  g«fl  Ihrm  dlrecllnrn  si  to  Ihrlr  location!.    Acllug     |  c 
opoK  thin  InfumiMlaii,  ibcK  litttefloatlDsiniDeaWtfreHarcbfd  for, 
nBdrl^loribeinn(r«roancL    The^  werscTllndrnoT  sheet  iron, 

]B  ■  caoTU  ia^,  ■orent^.Qro  poDDda  of  guDikonrder.  vltb  t  sltnpla 
■ppantu  liT  axiiMlD^  it  by  means  of  a  percuulon  ntp,  to  bo 
ofirraled  uptiti  by  muans  of  a  lovvr,  cjiteiidLng  to  tha  otitoide,  auA 
movt^d  bf  its  KrlklnK  a  TctHl.  Tbesa  were  anchored  In  tb^  rUct, 
&  little  bek.n  tbe  aurface.  Tbe  riae  in  the  rlier  at  tbl>  lime  had 
■mule  tbem  hnnaleia,  and  It  ki>  found  that  molalare  bad  niln^ 
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By  the  morning  of  the  6th,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack, 
which  was  to  be  mode  simultaneouBly  on  land  and  water.  McClernund's 
division'  moved  first,  np  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tennessee,  to  get  in  a  position 
between  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  be  in  readiness  to  storm  the  former 
from  the  rear,  or  intercept  the  retreat  of  tlie  Confederates,  wliile  two  brigades 
of  Smith's  division,'  that  were  to  make  the  attack,  marched  up  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  assail  and  capture  lialf-finished  Fort  Hieinan,'  situated  upon 
a  great  hill,  and  from  that  commanding  point  bring  artillery  to  bear  upon 
Fort  Henry. 

There  had  been  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  during  the  night,  which 
made  the  roads  very  heavy,  and  eauBod  the  river  to  rise  rapidly.  Tlio  conse- 
qaence  was,  that  the  gun-boats  were  in  position  and  commenced  the  attack 
some  time  before  the  tntops,  who  had  l>een  ordered  to  niareh  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrived.  Tlie  little  streams  were  so  swollen  that 
they  had  to  bnild  bridges  for  the  jMssage  of  the  artillery;  and  so  slow  was 
the  mai-eh  that  tliey  were  compelled  to  licar  the  stirring  sounds  of  battle 
without  being  allowed  to  participate  in  it.' 

It  was  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  when  the  guu-hoats  opened 
fire.     Tlie  HotiUa  had  passed  I'anther  Island  by  the  western  channel,  and  the 


;.=i»" 


annored  vessels  had  taken  position  diagonally  across  the  river,  with  the 
onarmored  gun-boats  Tyler,  LexingtOHy  and  Conestoi/a,  in  reserve.  The 
fort  warmly  respondcil  to  the  assault  at  the  beginning  (which  was  made  at 
a  distance  of  six  hundre<l  yards  from  the  batteries),  but  the  storm  from  the 
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flotilla  was  so  severe,  that  very  soon  the  garrison  became  panic-stricken. 
Seven  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  made  useless ;  the  flag-staff  was 
shot  away ;  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  in  the  fort  had  bursted,  killing  three 
men.  The  troops  in  the  camp  outside  the  fort  fled,  most  of  them  by  the 
upper  Dover  road,  leading  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  others  on  a  steamer  lying 
just  above  Fort  Henry.  Greneral  Tilghman  and  less  than  one  hundred 
artillerists  in  the  fort  were  all  that  remained  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
Foote.' 

The  Confederate  commander  had  behaved  most  soldierly  throughout,  at 

times  doing  a  private's  duty  at  the  guns.     His  gallantry,  Foote  said  in  his 

report,  "  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause."     Before  two  o'clock  he  hauled  down 

his  flag  and  sent  up  a  white  one,  and  the  Battle  of  Fort  Henry 

*  \m^  ceabed,"  after  a  severe  conflict  of  little  more  than  an  hour.'  It 
was  all  over  before  the  land  troops  arrived,  and  neither  those  on 
the  Fort  Henry  side  of  the  river,  nor  they  who  moved  against  Fort  Hieman, 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream,  had  an  opportunity  to  fight.  The  occupants 
of  the  latter  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Nationals  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  had  done  what  damage  they  could  by  fire,  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure. 

"  A  few  minutes  before  the  surrender,"  says  Pollard,  "  the  scene  in  and 
around  the  fort  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  fierce  grandeur.  Many  of  the  cabins 
in  and  around  the  fort  were  in  flames.  Added  to  the  scene  were  the  smoke 
from  the  burning  timber,  and  the  curling  but  dense  wreaths  of  smoke  from 
the  guns ;  the  constantly  recurring,  spattering,  and  whizzing  of  fragments 
of  crashing  and  bursting  shells ;  the  deafening  roar  of  artillery ;  the  black 
sides  of  five  or  six  gun-boats,  belching  fire  at  every  port-hole ;  the  volumes 
of  smoke  settled  in  dense  masses  along  the  surrounding  back-waters ;  and  up 
and  over  that  fog,  on  the  heights,  the  army  of  Greneral  Grant  (10,000), 
deploying  around  our  small  army,  attempting  to  cut  off  its  I'etreat.     In  the 


the  assault  at  the  appointed  hoar.  Never  men  worked  harder.  The  gnns  of  the  fleet  opened  while  we  wore  yet 
quite  a  mile  from  our  objective.  Our  line  of  march  was  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  flro  to  and  trom  the 
gun-boats.  Not  more  than  seven  hundred  yards  separated  us  trom  the  great  shells,  in  their  roaring,  fiery  pas- 
sage. Without  suffering  from  their  effect,  wc  had  the  full  benefit  of  their  indescribable  and  terrible  noiae. 
Several  times  I  heard  the  sliot  from  the  fort  crash  against  the  in)n  sides  of  the  boats.  Tou  con  imagine  the 
excitement  and  martial  Airor  the  circumstances  were  calculated  to  inspire  our  men  with.  I  was  all  cagerneM  to 
push  on  with  my  brigade,  but  General  Smith  rmie,  like  the  veteran  he  was,  laughing  at  my  impatience,  and 
refusing  all  my  entreaties.    He  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  divide  hi«  column.^* 

*  Report  of  Commander  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  February  6,  1S62.  Commander  Stembcl  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  Phelps  were  sent  to  hoist  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort,  and  to  invite  General  Tilghman 
on  board  the  commo<lore's  fiag-ship.  When,  an  hour  later.  Grant  arrived,  the  fort  and  ail  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  turned  over  to  him.  General  Tilghman,  and  Captain  Jesse  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  who  was  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  with  ten  other  commissioned  ofliecrs,  with  subordinates  and  privates  in  the  fort,  were  made  prisoners. 
It  was  said  that  the  General  and  some  of  his  officers  attempted  to  escai>e,  but  were  confronted  by  sentinels 
who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  now  retaliated  by  doing  their  duty  strictly.  They  reftised  to 
let  them  pass  the  line,  such  being  their  orders,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  it 

3  The  National  loss  was  two  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  and  the  Confederates  had  five  kille<l  and  ten 
wounded.  Of  the  Nationals,  twenty-nine  were  woimded  and  scalded  on  the  gun-boat  Essex^  Captain  W.  D. 
Porter;  some  of  them  mortally.  This  calamity  was  caused  by  a  82-pound  shot  entering  the  boiler  of  the  JSMter. 
It  had  passed  through  the  edge  of  a  bow  port,  through  a  bulkhead,  into  the  boiler,  in  which,  fortunately,  there 
was  only  about  sixty  jwunds  of  steam.  In  its  passage  it  took  off  a  portion  of  the  head  of  Lieutenant  8.  B. 
Brittain,  Jr.,  one  of  Porter^s  aids.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Kev.  S.  B.  Brittoln,  of  New  York,  and  a  very  promising 
youth,  not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age.  Ho  was  standing  very  near  Commander  Porter  at  the  time,  with  one 
hand  on  that  officer's  shoulder.  an<l  the  other  on  his  own  cotlass.  Caittain  Porter  was  badly  scalded  by  the 
steam  that  escapejl,  but  recovered.  That  officer  was  a  son  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  famous  in  American 
annals  as  the  commander  of  the  Em^x  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  ho  inherited  his  father's  bravery  and  patriotism. 
The  gnn-boat  placed  under  his  command  was  named  Essex^  in  honor  of  his  Cither's  memory. 
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midst  of  the  Btorm  of  shot  and  shell,  the  small  force  outside  of  the  fort  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  road,  the  gim-boats  having  failed  to  notice 
their  movements  until  they  were  out  of  reach.  To  give  them  further  time, 
the  gallant  Tilghman,  exhausted  and  begrimed  with  powder  and  smoke, 
stood  erect  at  the  middle  battery,  and  pointed  gun  after  gun.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  A  white  flag  was 
raised  by  the  order  of  General  Tilghman,  who  remarked,  '  It  is  vain  to  fight 
longer.  Our  gunners  are  disabled — our  guns  dismounted  ;  we  can't  hold  out 
five  minutes  longer.'  As  soon  as  the  token  of  submission  was  hoisted,  the 
gun-boats  came  alongside  the  fort  and  took  possession  of  it,  their  crews 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Union.  General  Tilghman  land  the  small  gamson 
of  forty  were  taken  prisoners."* 

The  capture  of  Fort  Henry  was  a  naval  victory  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  its  immediate  effect,  but  because  it  proved  the  efticiency  of 
gun-boats  on  the  narrow  rivers  of  the  West,  in  co-operatmg  with  land  troops. 
On  this  account,  and  because  of  its  promises  of  greater  achievements  near, 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  caused  the  most  profound  satisfaction  among  the 
loyal  people.  Halleck  announced  the  fact  to  McClellan  with  the  stirring 
words,  "  Fort  Henry  is  ours !  The  flag  of  the  Union  is  re-established  on 
the  soil  of  Tennessee.  It  will  never  be  removed."  Foote's  report,  brief  and 
clear,  was  received  and  read  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  open  session ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  him,  "  The  country  appreciates 
your  gallant  deeds,  and  this  Department  desires  to  convey  to  you  and  your 
brave  associates  its  profound  thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered." 

The  moral  effect  of  the  victory  on  the  Confederates  was  dismal,  and  drew 
forth  the  most  serious  complaints  against  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
especially  against  Mallory,  the  so-called  "  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  Painful 
apprehensions  of  future  calamities  were  awakened ;  for  it  was  felt  that,  if 
Fort  Donelson  should  now  fall,  the  Confederate  cause  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  must  be  ruined.  The  first  great  step  toward  that  event 
had  been  taken.  The  National  troops  were  now  firmly  planted  in  the  rear 
of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  were  only  about  ten  miles  by  land  from 
the  bridge  over  which  was  the  railway  connection  between  that  post  and 
Bowling  Green,  There  was  also  nothing  left  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  gun- 
boats up  the  Tennessee  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Alabama,  and 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  Republic  far  toward  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 


>  FirU  Year  qfthe  War,  page  288. 
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CHAPTER     Vlir. 

THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTCBE  OF  FOtT 

IIE  fall  of  Fori  Henry  was  followed  by  immediate 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  Preparatory  to  tins  was  a  rccon- 
noi^sancc  up  tlic  Tennessee  Itiver.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander S.  L.  I'helps  was  sent  up  tliat  river 
"fm^  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,*  with  a 
detachment  of  Foote'a  flotilla,  eonsisting 
of  the  Coneitoria,  Ti/ler,  and  Lexingtoti,  to  reconnoiter  the  borders  of  the 
stream  as  far  toward  its  upper  waters  as  possible,  When  he  reached  the 
bridge  of  the  railway  between  llemphis  ami  Bowling  Green,  he  found  the 
draw  closed,  its  niachinerj'  disabled,  and  some  Confederate  transports  just 
above  it,  escaping  up  the  river.  A  portion  of  the  bridge  was  then  hastily 
destroyed,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  completed  the  following  day  by 
Commander  Walke,  of  the  Curondelet,  who  was  sent  np  by  General  Grant 
for  the  purpose.  Tlie  fugitive  transports  were  so  closely  pursued  that  tlioee 
in  cbtti^c  of  them  abandoned  all,  and  burned  two  that  were  laden  with  military 
stores.'  In  this  flight  an  officer  left  papers  behind  him  which  gave  an  im- 
portant official  history  of  the  Confederate  naval  preparations  on  the  western 
rivers. 

Onward  the  little  flotilla  went,  seizing  Confederate  vessels  and  destroying 
Confederate  public  property  as  far  up  as  Florence,  in  Alabama,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  When  Phelps  appeared  in  sight  of  that  town,  three 
Confederate  steamero  there,  loaded  with  supplies,  were  act  on  fliv,  but  a  part 
of  their  contents,  with  other  property  on  shore,  was  saved,  A  delegation 
of  citizens  waited  upon  the  commander  to  ask  for  kind  treatment  for  their 
families,  and  the  salvation  of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  Tennessee  there, 
lie  assured  them  that  women  and  children  would  not  be  disturbed,  as  he  and 
his  men  were  not  savages ;  and  as  to  the  bridge,  being  of  no  military  ac- 
count, it  should  bo  saved. 

Returning,  Lieutenant  Plielps  recruited  a  number  of  loyal  Tennceaeeans, 
seized  arms  and  other  Confederate  property  in  several  places,  and  causetl  the 


I  'The  tint  unn  firrd."  uj*  LlFnlenaiil  Philpa.  In  bit  report  to  Cumnodoni  Fnotr.  'had  on  boanl  a 
<|iuiilily  of  (ubnutine  Utierlei;  llie  Mconit  one  iru  fNtgbted  itllh  puwdrr.  cuDon-ihot.  pspn,  bclb.  kc 
JVarlnuMi  ^x(>lflgluD  from  lhi-Dr*'l  buata,  I  bad  iluppedfti  tlir  dlfrUncfi  uf  a  Ibouaqad  yKrts;  but  weii  Ihetv 
•nt  tk.Tllgblj  ircr(  broken  b;  the  cnOFgHlun."  Tbc  bmt  was  ntherwlu  Injuml ;  uid  be  ul<1.  "  tfa«  vbole  rtirr 
fnrbalf  s  mllp  roqnd  nhnnt  vu  cuinplettl)'  beiun  np  by  tb*  dlllni  fknt-niFnlt  uid  Ibe  abowcr  of  tboC.  pipe, 
b«ll<,  to."  llr  B]«n  luld  thit  (hi>  bame  of  >  r«port*d  Unionist  wu  bluwo  to  ftrtxt.  It  wti  belltTrd  Oat  tk* 
Tfucli  van  Jlred  In  (rant  gf  11  TuT  Iho  parpoH  of  dcBlrojIng  IL 
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flight  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  troops  fi*om  Savannah,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  tlio  river,  which  he  had  prepared  to  attack.  His  rcoonnoissance  was  a 
perfect  Buecess.  It  discovered  the  real  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  in  that 
direction,  the  feasibility  of  inarching  an  amiy  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and,  better  than  all,  it  developed  tlie  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
genuine  Trnion  feeling  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  river 
banks  in  places  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  greeted  the 
old  flag  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  "  I  was  assured  at  Savannah,"  he  said, 
"  that,  of  the  several  hundred  troops  there,  more  tlian  one-half,  had  we  gone 
to  the  attack  In  time,  would  have  hailed  ua  as  deliverers,  arid  gladly  enlisted 
with  the  Xational  forces."  Over  and  over  again  he  was  assured  that  nothing 
bnt  the  dreadful  reign  of  terror  then  previuling  kept  thousands  ttom  openly 
expressing  their  attachment  to  the  old  flag.  "Bring  us  a  small  organized' 
force,  with  arms  and  ammunition,"  they  said,  "  and  we  ran  maintain  our 

The  report  of  this  reconnoissance  was  very  cheering,  and  it  was  deter- 
lained  to  capture  Fort  Donelson  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  force,  march  across  Tennessee  and  penetrate  Alabama.  Foote  had 
already  hurried  back  to  Cairo  with  the 
Cincinnati,  Eaaex,  and  Si.  Jjouis,  to 
prepare  mortai'-hoats  for  the  new  enter- 
prise, leaving  Commander  Waike,  of 
the  Carondelet,  in  charge  of  a  portion 
of  Hs  flotilla  at  Fort  Henry.  With  ' 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans  (from 
whom  he  was  descended'),  who  were 
everr  eady  to  fight  or  pray,  as  circum- 
stances  might  require,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Cairo,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry,'  and  preached  a  stirring 
sermon  from  the  words  of  Jesus — "Let 
not  your  hearts  I>c  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God ;  believe  also  in  me."  He 
poored  forth  eloquent  sentences  in  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
recent  victory,  and  inspired  all  who  lieard  him  with  burning  zeal  in  the 
Xational  cause. 

General  Grant,  at  the  same  time,  was  making  vigorous  preparations  for 
attacking  Fort  DonelsOn.'     Re-enforcements  were  arriving  in  Cairo,  where 


■  Tbo  congrr^ilgD  »c 
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they  were  rapidly  gathering.  He  reorganized  his  army,  with  McClemand 
and  Smith  at  the  head  of  the  principal  divisions,  as  before,  while  a  third 
division  was  formed  of  small  proportions  at  first,  but  destined  to  be  enlarged 
by  six  regiments  sent  around  by  water.  The  latter  division  was  under  the 
command  of  Lewis  Wallace,  of  the  famous  Eleventh  Indiana  Zouave  Regi- 
ment,' who  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general  on  the  day  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry.'  With  McCleniand's  division  were  the  field  batteries  of 
Schwartz,  Taylor,  Dresser,  and  McAllister ;  and  with  Smith's  were  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Richardson,  Stone,  and  Walker,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Major  Cavender,  chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  11th,  General  Grant  called  a  council  of  war,  which  was  composed 
of  his  division  commanders  and  several  acting  brigadiers.     "  Shall  we  march 
on  Donelson,  or  wait  for  further  re-enforcements?"  was  the  question  con- 
sidered.    Information   that  heavy  re-enforcements  were  hastening  toward 
that  stronghold  carried  a  decision  in  favor  of  an  immediate  march  against 
it ;  and  in  general  field  orders  the  next  morning,*  Grant  directed 
*  ^m't'     ^^^  ^^  McClemand's  brigades  to  move  at  once  by  the  telegraph 
road  directly  upon  Fort  Donelson,  and  to  halt  within  two  miles 
of  it ;  his  other  three  brigades  to  march  by  the  Dover  Ridge  road,  to  within 

the  same  distance,  to 
unite  with  the  first 
m  fonning  the  right 
wing  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fort.  Two 
of  Smith's  Brigades 
were  to  follow  by  the 
Dover  Road,  and 
these  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  by  the 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  then  occupying  Fort  Hieman,  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  sent  forward.  Smith  was  directed  to  occupy  the  little  village 
of  Dover,  on  the  river  bank,  a  short  mile  above  the  fort,  if  possible,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  up  the  stream. 

Let  us  obser\'e  the  character  and  strength  of  the  works  to  be  assailed, 
called  Fort  Donelson. 

In  the  center  of  Stewart  County,  in  Tennessee,  was  its  shire  town  of 
Dover,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  where  that 
stream,  running  nearly  due  north,  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  westward, 
and,  after  flowing  about  half  a  mile,  as  suddenly  turns  to  the  northward.  At 
this  turn,  about  a  mile  below  Dover,  Fort  Donelson  was  constructed,  with 
two  water  batteries  near  the  river's  edge,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  have  a 
large  number  of  guns  trained  directly  down  the  stream.  The  country  in 
that  vicinity  is  broken  into  a  singular  conglomerate  of  hills  and  knolls, 
divided  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  rendering  possession  easy,  and 
attack  very  difficult.  Upon  one  of  these  hills,  terminating  at  the  river,  and 
broken  by  hollows,  Fort  Donelson  was  built.  Its  lines  were  irregular,  and 
inclosed  almost  one  hundred  acres  of  land.     Below  it  was  Hickman's  Chreek, 


1  See  page  Mft,  Tolamo  L 


>  Hit  oommiuioQ  waa  datad  September  8d,  1S81. 
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s  Bort  of  back-water  of  the  Tennessee,  seldom  fordable,  excepting  at  the  diB- 
tance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Just  above  the  fort,  and  between  it 
and  Dover,  was  a  email  creek,  flowing  through  a  ravine. 

The  water  batteries  were  admirably  planted  for  commanding  the  river 
approaches  from  below.     They  had  strong  epaulments,  or  side  works,  and 


their  embrasures  were  revetted  ^nth  coffee-sacks  filled  with  sand.  The  lower 
or  principal  battery  was  armed  with  eight  32-pounders,  and  one  10-inch 
Columbiad;  and  the  other  bore  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  that  carried  a  128- 
ponnd  bolt,  flanked  by  two  32-pound  carronadcs.'  The  only  guns  in  the 
fort  (which  was  at  a  mean  elevation  above  the  river  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet)  were  four  light  siege-guns,  a  12-pound  howitzer,  two  24-pounder8,  and 
one  64-pound  howitzer.  Back  of  the  fort  the  forest  was  cut  down,  and  sup- 
porting  field  works  were  erected  for  the  nsc  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Still 
&rther  back,  at  the  mean  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  was  an  irregular 
and  detached  line  of  light  intrenchments  for  riflemen,  fi-onting  landward, 
with  a  parapet  of  logs  and  earth,  which  commenced  at  Hickman's  Creek,  and 
extended  to  a  back-water  on  Hysmith's  farm,  above  Dover,  thus  completely 
Bnrrounding  the  fort  and  the  town  landward.  In  front  of  these  intrench- 
ments was  a  row  of  slashed  timber,  forming  strong  abcUii,  Altogether, 
tlie  post  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  nature  and  art  almost  impregnable. 
And  within  these  intrenchments,  when  Grant  appeared  before  them  to  make 
an  assault,  were  more  than  twenty  thousan<l  efiective  men.'    It  was  ex|>e('tei1 
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DISPOSITION  OF  FORCES  FOB  BATTLE. 


tliM  t)i»  S>iw  Whind  fortificatioDH  woald  check  the  further  adrance  of  the 
X^tionithi  np  the  Catabcrland,  and  thus  Bccurc  the  safety  of  X&BhTilk. 
JI<<4tnMt>i)  cK'arly  perceived  tho  importance  of  the  post,  and  when  it  was 
llffVMtnt^l  ''V  the  attack  ou  Fort  Henry,  which  was  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
(Mtl^  he  jnive  it  all  the  ro-cnfbrcemcntB  in  his  power.  "  I  determined,"  he  said, 
'  "hi  fijrht  for  Nashville  at  Donelson,  and  have  the  best  part  of  my  army  to 
k)it  il."  and  so  he  sent  sixteen  thousand  troops  there,  retaining  only  fourteen 
thtnisnnd  men  to  cover  his  front  at  Bowling  Green.' 

It  in  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  veteran  soldier  like  Johnston  could  have 
ititnisted  a  business  s»  important  as  the  command  of  so  large  a  force,  on  so 
mumcntouB  an  occasion,  to  such  weak  ntcn  as  Gideon  J.  Pillow  and  John  B, 
Floyd,  wlio  wore  successively  placed  in  chief  command  of  Fort  Donelson,  at 
that  time.  But  so  it  was.  Pillow  had  an-ived  there  on  the  10th  of  the 
month,*  and  with  the  aid  of  Major  Gilmer,  General  Johnston's 
■^  chief  engineer,  had  worked  diligently  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fenses. On  the  13th  he  was  superseded  by  Floyd,  who,  as  we  have  obper\-ed, 
had  fled  from  Vii^inia  with  his  followers.'  He  had  been  ordered  from  Cum- 
berland City  by  General  Johnston,  to  hasten  to  Fort  Donelson,  and  take  chief 
command.  He  arrived  there,  with  Virginia  troops,  on  the  moming  of  the 
13th.  General  Simon  B.  Buckner  was  there  at  the  head  of  re-enforcements 
from  Bowling  Green,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  throe  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient ability  and  military  knowledge  to  conduct  the  defense  with  any  hope 
of  success;  yet  he  was  subordinate  to  the  other  two,  until,  as  we  shall  ob8er\'e 
presently,  their  fears  overcame  their  honor,  and  in  the  hour  of  extreme 
necessity  they  invested  him  with  the  chief 
command,  and  deserted  him. 

The  mornint'  of  the  1 2th'  was 
like  one  m  spnng,  so  warm  and 
balmy  was  the  atmosphere.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  divisions  of  McClemand  and  Smith, 
preceded  by  cavalry,  in  all  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  began  their  march  over  the 
hilly  country  toward  Fort  Donelson,  leaving 
behind  them  a  brigade  at  Fort  Hieman, 
uniler  General  Wallace,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  that  post  and  Fort  Henrj-. 
At  the  same  time,  Foote  was  moving  up  the 
Cnmberland  with  his  gnn-boats,  convoying 
transports  filled  with  troops  that  were  to 
constitute  Wallace's  Third  Division.  The 
columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Colo- 
nels Oglosby  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  of 
the  First  division,  and  Colonels  Cook  and 
Laaman,  of  the  Second  division  (who  were 
_  acting  brigadiers),  while  moving  across  the 

wooded  country  between  the  two  rivers,  met  with  no  armed  men  ;  and  early  in 
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the  aflemoou  they  came  in  eight  of  the  fort,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  proceeded, 
with  aome  severe  skirmishing,  to  take  their  prescribed  positions,  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  before  morning,  and  at 
dawn'  the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  sharp-shooters  of  Colo- 
nel Bei^  (Sixty-siith  Illinois  Regiment'),  who  advanced  upon  ''^^'' 
the  Confederate  pickets,  and  thus  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
Nationals.  The  batteries  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  land  side,  were  at  once 
opened,  while  the  water  batteries  engaged  the  Carondelet,  a  solitary  iron- 
clad gun-boat  in  the  river,  Dnring  a  desultory  lire  from  the  Confe<lerateB, 
<Trant  rapidly  posted  his  troops  for  the  most  vigorous  work.  McClemand 
was  placed  on  the  right,  with  Oglesby's  Brigade  at  the  cxtrtme,  and  Smith's 
was  posted  on  the  left,  opposite  the  northwest  portion  of  the  fort  The 
light  artillery  was  planted,  with  proper  infantry  supports,  upon  the  canons 
roads,  to  repel  approaching  columns,  while  the  hca\ier  i;<in-<,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Cavender,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  those  of  the 
fort. 

With  this  general  disposition  of  his  troops  along  a  Ime  nearl>  four  miles 
in  length,  Grant,  who  had  made  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cn"!}  ibout  two  miles 
from  Dover,  at  the  head  __^  _  . 

of  Hickman's  Creek,  his  ■t-^^.-x-  r 

head-quarters,  refrained 
from  a  general  attack, 
while  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gun-boats 
and  Wallace's  Third  Di- 
vision, Yet  heavy  artil- 
lery firing  and  brisk  fkir- 
mishing  were  kept  up  all 
the  forenoon,  and  Bcrge's 
sharpshooters,  concealed 
behind  logs  and  trees, 
spread  terror  among  the  Confederate  gunners,  who  were  rapidly  picked  off 
by  them.  Finally,  with  a  determination  to  make  a  lodgment  upon  the 
Confederate  intrenchments,  McClemand,  at  about  noon,  ordered  Colonel 
Wallace  to  capture  a  formidable  battery,  known  as  the  Middle  Redoubt,  on 
a  hill  west  of  a  valley,  which  separated  the  right  wing  under  Buckncr  from 
the  right  center  commanded  by  Colonel  Ilieman.  The  troops  employed 
for  this  purpose  were  Illinois  regiments — the  Seventeenth,  Major  Smith, 
commanding ;  the  Forty-eighth,  Colonel  Hayne ;  and  the  Forty-ninth, 
Colonel  Morrison — covered  by  McAllister's  battery.  They  were  placed 
under  Hayne,  who  was  the  senior  colonel  Dashing  across  the  intervening 
knolls  and  ravines,  and  up  toward  the  battery,  with  great  spirit,  they  found 
themselves  confronted  by  superior  numbers.  Their  line  not  being  long 
enongh  to  envelope  the  works,  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Colonel  Smith,  were 

1  TliU  rpglmcDt  armed  vlUi  the  Rpnry  rifle,  wora  orguiliedju  aharp-ghootf rt  bj  GcpenL  FnmonL    EAch 

Dndrr  CDDildentlnn.  Thr^  "ens  ofMrvinl  cemiplruDua  at  the  iMttleot  Sbllnli,  and  tbe  ili.ge  orCorlnth.  Tb*7 
w.n>  ilM  In  Kil'e  Krrlso  in  Stieromn'*  CunralEn  in  ISU.  tbers  xiny  trtn  UfblT  compUnifmud  bf  GmkciIi 
and  Idgu.  for  hiTlnf  bild  ■  ridfa  it  Buas  igilnit  ■  brl^pide  of  Confedentrii.  I  un  Indahtod  to 
A.  W.  BUI,  of  Uw  nglmtiic,  fur  lb«  ak^tcii  Itvm  vbloh  Uig  tagnrlug  od  page  tlO  vu  inod*. 
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sent  to  their  support  on  the  right.  They,  too,  displayed  great  courage  in 
the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  The  Confederates  were  concentrated  in  defense 
of  the  position  with  two  supporting  field  batteries,  and  soon  began  to  show 
strength  in  front  of  Oglesby's  brigade.  Schwartz's  battery  was  first 
advanced  to  meet  this  new  danger,  and  then  Taylor  was  directed  to  throw 
forward  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  that  position.  The  fight  for  a  littlo 
while  was  severe  and  stubborn,  when  the  Nationals  were  repulsed.  Similar 
movements  on  the  lefl  by  a  portion  of  Colonel  Lauman's  brigade  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  in  both  cases  the  National  loss  was  heavy.  The 
troops,  somewhat  discouraged,  fell  back  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
morning,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  expected 
re-enforcements. 

That  night  the  National  troops  were  terribly  smitten  by  an  unexpected 
enemy.  Tlie  spring-like  morning,  during  which  many  of  them,  in  expectar 
tion  of  a  battle,  had  laid  aside  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  was  succeeded 
by  clouds  and  chilliness  in  the  aflemoon,  heavy  rain  in  the  evening,  and  sleet 
and  snow  and  severe  frost  at  midnight,  the  mercury  having  rapidly  fallen 
at  that  hour  to  only  ten  degrees  above  zero.  Tlie  besiegers  were  bivouacked 
without  tents,  and  dared  not  light  a  fire,  because  it  immediately  became  a 
mark  for  the  guns  of  the  besieged.  Their  food  was  scant,  and  some  were 
without  any ;  and  in  that  keen  wintry  air,  the  ground  like  iron,  and  mailed 
in  ice,  with  insufficient  clothing,  no  shelter,  and  half  starved,  the  weary, 
worn,  and  intensely-suffering  troops  sadly  and  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn 
and  the  expected  re-enforcements.  The  Confederates,  who  lay  upon  their 
arms  all  night  in  the  trenches,  were  equal  sufferers. 

Conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  situation.  Grant  had  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Wallace  at  Fort  Henry,  to  bring  over  the  garrison  there  imme- 
diately.    The  order  reached  that  officer  at  about  midnight.     At 
*  ^^isea '     dawn*  he  marched  for  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
the  Eighth  Missouri,  and  his  battery  in  charge  of  Company  A, 
Chicago  Artillery.     A  crust  of  sleet  and  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  drifting  frost.     With  cheering,  and  singing  of  songs,  and 
sounding  of  bugles  these  troops  pressed  on,  and  at  noon  the  general  reported 
at  Grant's  head-quarters,  and  dined  with  him  on  crackers  and  coffee. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gunboats  and  transports  had  arrived,  and  with  them 
the  re-enforcements  that  were  to  form  the  Third  Division.  The  advent  of  the 
latter  was  most  timely.  They  were  landed  with  their  artillery  three  mUes 
below  the  fort,  and,  rapidly  clearing  the  woods  before  them,  were  standing 
around  Grant's  head-quarters  soon  after  Wallace's  arrival  there.  He  was  at 
once  placed  in  conmiand  of  them,*  and  posted  between  McClemand  and  Smith, 
thereby  (with  two  of  Smith's  regiments,  under  McArthur,  posted  on  McCler^ 
nand's  extreme  right)  completing  the  absolute  investment  of  the  fort  and  its 
outworks.     He  was  ordered  by  Grant  to  hold  tliat  position,  and  to  prevent 

»  This  division  consisted  of  two  brigades,  oommnnded  respectively  by  C-oIunels  Crnfl  and  John  M.  Tbnycr. 
The  first  brif^le  \Cruft*s)  was  composed  of  the  Thirty -first  Indiana,  Colonel  Osbom;  Seventeenth  Kentackj 
Colonel  McIIenry;  Forty -fourth  Indiana,  Colonel  lieed;  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Colonel  Shackelford.  Tbe 
second  brisrnde  (Thayer's)  was  composed  of  the  First  Nebraska,  Colonel  McCord ;  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Woods ;  and  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel  Steadman.  Three  regiments  (Forty-sixth  IlUnoia,  Colonel  DaTfe ;  Flftj- 
seventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Baldwin;  and  Fifty-etghth  Illinots,  Colonel  Lynch)  came  op  the  next  day  dnrinsr  the 
action,  and  were  attached  to  Colonel  Thayer's  command. 
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the  en^ny  from  escaping  in  that  direction  ;  in  other  words,  to  repol  any  eally 
from  the  fort.  Rations  that  had  been  bronght  forward  were  now  issued  to 
the  half-starved  men  of  the  line,  and  all  the  preparations  for  a  general  asaanlt 
were  boou  completed. 

The  gnu-boat  Carondelet,  Commander  Walko,  which  had  anivcd  two 
days  before,  and  made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Grant'  on  the  13th,  liad  the 
honor  of  opening  the  assault  on  Fort  Donelson,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  atter- 
Doon  of  Friday,  the  14th,'  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the 
armored    vessels   St.  LouU,  PitUburg,  and   LmtUville.    These   *  \^^* 
formed  the  first  line.    The  second  line  was  composed  of  the  imar- 
mored  gun-boats  Coneatoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington.     The  whole  were  under 
the  personal  command  of  Commodore  Footc,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get 
bia  mortar-boats  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

The  flotilla  made  direct  war  upon  the  water-batteries,  with  the  intention 
of  silencing  and  passing  them,  so  as  to  gun  a  position  to  enfilade  the  faces 
of  the  fort  with  broadsides.  The  fight  was  severe.  Never  was  a  little 
squadron  exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire. 
Twenty  heavy  guns  were  trained  upon  it, 
those  from  the  hill-side  hurling  plunging 
shot  with  awful  precision  and  effect,  while 
only  twelve  boat^una  could  reply.  Yet, 
ID  the  face  of  this  terrific  storm,  Footc,  with 
his  flag-ehip  (St.  Louii)  and  the  other 
armored  boats,  slowly  moved  nearer  and 
nearer  in  the  desperate  straggle,  until  he 
was  only  four  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
teries. Very  soon  the  npper  one  of  four 
guns  was  silenced,  the  men  were  fiying  from 
both  to  the  fort  above,  and  the  victorious 
vessels  were  on  the  point  of  shooting  by, 
when  the  LouisviUe,  assailed  by  flying  mis- 
siles and  a  cross  fire,  was  disabled  by  a  shot 
which  cut  away  her  rudder-chains.  Utterly 
helpless,  she  drifted  away  with  the  current 
of  the  narrow  river.  The  flag-ship  was 
very  soon  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  """™*  "g^^^"^^",""  *"*" 
commodore  was  severely  wounded   in  the 

foot  by  a  &lling  piece  of  timber.  The  other  two  armored  vessels  were  terribly 
wounded,  and  a  heavy  rifled  cannon  on  the  Carondelet  was  bursted  during 
the  engagement 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  tempest  of  iron  had  been  lieating  fiiriously 
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upoa  the  ibnr  armored  vessels,  and  so  perilous  became  the  conditioa  of  them 
all,  that  Foote  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  Theii  the  fugitives  from  the  shore 
batteries  ran  back  to  their  guns,  and  gave  the  retiring  flotilla  some  deadly 
parting  blows.  The  four  vessels  received  during  the  action,  in  the  ^gregate, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-one  wounds  from  the  Confederate  shot 
and  shell,'  and  lost  fifty-four  men  killed  and  maimed. 

After  consultation  with  General  Grant  and  his  oi™  officers,  Foote  set  out 
for  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  damages  to  his  flotilla  repaired,  and  to 
bring  up  a  competent  naval  force  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  siege  with  greater 
vigor.'  Grant  resolved  to  wait  for  his  return  and  for  large  re-enforcements, 
meanwhile  strengthening  his  own  weak  points,  holding  the  Confederates 
tightly  in  their  intrenchments,  and  cutting  ofi*  their  suppUes,  with  a  possibility 
of  starving  them  into  a  surrender.  The  besieged  were  conscious  of  their  peril, 
which  would  increase  with  every  hour  of  delay.  The  officers  of  divisions  and 
brigades  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  evening  of  the  I4th,'  over 
'^i8«a.°^'  *"hich  Floyd,  the  chief  commander,  presided.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fort  was  untenable  with  less  tlian  fifty  thousand 
men  to  defend  it,  and  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  garrison,  to 
make  a  sortie  next  moniing,  with  half  his  army  and  Forrest's  cavalry,  upon 
McClemand's  division  on  Grant's  right,  crush-  it,  or  tlirow  it  back  upon  Wal- 
lace, and  by  a  succeeding  movement  on  the  center,  by  Buckner,  cast  the 
whole  beleaguering  army  into  confusion,  or  rout  and  destroy  it,  when  the 
liberated  troops  might  easily  pass  out  into  the  open  coimtry  around  Nash- 
vilie.  This  plan,  promising  snccess,  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  preparations  were  made  accordingly. 

The  troops   designated  for   the  grand   sortie,  about  ten   thousand   in 

number,   were   undet  the  command  of  Generals  Pillow  and  Bushrod  It. 

Johnston,   the  former  being   cfaieC 

They    were    put    in     motion    from 

Dover    at     five    o'clock 

'Feb.  is.  c  .      ■,  ■         . 

on    Saturday   monung  ;* 

Colonel  Baldwin's  brigade  of  three 
regiments  of  Iktississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee troops  in  advance,  followed 
by  four  Virginia  regiments,  under 
Colonels  Wharton  and  McCausland, 
and  several  more  under  Colonels 
Davidson,  Drake,  and  others.  These 
were  accompanied  by  Forest's 
ca\alrv  and  thirty  heavy  guns,  with 
a  full  complement  of  artillerists. 
This  main  body  were  directed  to 
■ui  HOD  1.  juustTui  attack    UcClernand's    troops,   who 

occupied  the  heights  that  reached  to  the  n^  er  just  above  Dover.  Buckner 
was  directed  to  strike  Wallace's  division,  which  lay  across   the  Wynne's 


>  Beport  of  Coaunixlurt 
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F«rry  rood,  at,  about  the  eame  time,  bo  that  it  should  not  be  in  a  conditioD 
to  aid  McClcmand.  Pillow  expected,  he  said,  "  to  roll  the  enemy  in  fnll 
retreat  over  upon  General  Buckner,  when,  by  his  attack,  in  flank  and  rear," 
they  "  could  cut  up  the  enemy  and  put  liim  completely  to  rout.'" 

McClemand's  division  was  well  posted  to  resist  the  assailants,  had  they 
been  on  the  alert ;  but  the  movement  of  the  Con&deratcs  appears  not  to 
have  been  even  suspected.  Reveill6  was  just  somiding,  and  the  troops  were 
not  under  arms ;  and  go  sudden  and  vigorous  was  Pillow's  attack,  that  the 
whole  of  Grant's  right  wing  was  seriously  menaced  within  twenty  minutes 
after  tbe  presence  of  the  Confederates  was  observed.  Then  vigor  and  skill 
marked  every  movement,  and  Pillow's  attempt  to  throw  cavalry  in  tbe  rear 
of  McArthur,  on  Oglesby's  extreme  right,  was  thwarted. 

The   attack    was   quick,   furious,   and   heavy,      Oglesby's  brigade   had 
received  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  and  gallantly  withstood  it  until  their 
ammunition  began  to  fail.     Colonel  W.  IT,  L.  Wallace's  brigade  hastened  to 
their    relief,  but    the    pressure    was    so 
tremendous  that  Oglesby's  line  all  ga\e 
way,  excepting  the  extreme  left,  hold  by 
the  Tbirty-first  niinois,  whose  commander. 
Colonel    John    A.    Logan,    inspired    his 
troops  with  such  courage  and  faith  by 
his  own  acts,  that  they  stood  like  a  wall 
opposed  to  the  foe,  and  prevented  a  ))anic 
and  a  rout.     In  the  mean  time  the  light 
batteries   under  Taylor,  McAllister,  and 
Dresser,  shifting  positions  and  continually 
sending  heavy  volleys  of  grape  and  can- 
ister shot,  made  the  line  of  the  assailants 
recoil    again    and   again.     But  the  fresh 
troops    continually   pressing   forward   in 
greater  numbers  kept  its  strength  unim-  ^^^^  ^  ........... 

paired,  and  very  soon  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Clemand's division  was  in  sueh  a  perilous  situation,  that  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  sent  to  General  Lewis  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third  Division, 
for  immediate  assistance.  As  the  latter  was  assigned  to  the  special  duty  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  Confederates,  he  applied  to  head-quarters  for 
instructions.  Grant  was  away  in  conference  with  Commodore  Foote, 
Again  McClernand  sent  for  assistance,  s.iying  substantially  that  his  Sank 
was  turned,  and  his  whole  command  was  endangered.  Wallace  took  the 
reeponxibility  of  immediately  ordering  Colonel  Cruft  to  move  his  brigade  on 
to  the  right,  and  report  to  McClernand.  An  incompetent  guide  took  Cruft 
too  fer  to  the  right,  where  lie  was  fiercely  assailed  by  a  greatly  saperior 
force,  and  eorapelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle  for  a  time.  lie  struggled 
gallantly  with  an  equally  gallant  foe,  charging  and  receiving  charges  with 
varied  fortunes,  until  his  antagonists  gave  up  the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  Greneral  Buckner  had  made  his  appearance,  in  consider- 
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able  force,  to  attack  the  left  of  the  center  of  Grant's  line,  and  produce  the 
confusion  as  directed  in  Floyd's  programme.  There  seemed  to  be  much- 
peril  to  the  National  troops  in  this  movement,  and  the  danger  seemed  more 
imminent  when  some  frightened  fugitives  from  the  battle  came  crowding  up 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Wallace's  Division,  and  a  mounted  officer  dashed 
along,  shouting,  "  We  are  cut  to  pieces !"  It  was  here  that  the  whole  of 
McClemand's  line,  including  Crufl's  men,  was  rapidly  falling  back.  Colo- 
nels Logan,  Lawler,  and  Ransom  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
subalterns  had  been  killed,  yet  there  was  no  confusion  in  that  line.  This 
was  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  it  was  promptly  met.  To  prevent  a  panic 
in  his  own  brigade,  Wallace  ordered  Colonel  Thayer  to  move  on  by  the 
right  flank.  Riding  at  the  front,  he  met  the  retiring  troops,  moving  in 
good  order  and  calling  for  ammunition,  the  want  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  their  misfortune.  lie  saw  that  every  thing  depended  upon  prompt 
action.  There  was  no  time  to  wait  for  orders,  so  he  thrust  his  third  brigade 
(Colonel  Thayer  commanding)  between  the  retiring  troops  and  the  flushed 
Confederates,  who  were  rapidly  following,  formed  a  new  line  of  battle  across 
the  road,  vrith.  the  Chicago  artillery.  Lieutenant  Wood,  in  the  center,  and  the 
First  Nebraska,  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  a  company 
of  the  Thirty-second  Illinois  on  its  right  and  left.  Back  of  these  was  a 
reserve,  composed  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  and  Forty-sixth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Illinois.  In  this  position  they  awaited  attack,  while  McClemand's 
retiring  troops,  halting  near,  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  firom 
wagons  which  Wallace  had  ordered  up. 

These  preparations  were  just  completed  when  the  Confederates  (the 
forces  of  Pillow  and  'Buckner  combined*)  fell  heavily  upon  the  battery  and 
First  Nebraska,  and  were  cast  back  by  them  as  the  rock  throws  back  the 
billows.  "  To  say  they  did  well,"  said  Wallace,  "  is  not  enough ;  their 
conduct  was  splendid.  They  alone  repelled  the  charge  ;"*  and  the  Confede- 
rates, after  a  severe  contest,  retired  to  their  works  in  confusion.  "  They 
withdrew,"  said  Buckner,  "without  panic,  but  in  some •  confusion,  to  the 
trenches."^  This  was  the  last  sally  from  the  fort,  for,  by  the  timely  and  eflfeo- 
tual  interposition  of  the  Third  Division,  the  plans  of  the  Confederates  were 
frustrated.  ^^  I  speak  advisedly ^^^  wrote  Captain  W.  S.  Hillyer  (Grant's  Aid- 
de-camp)  to  General  Wallace  the  next  day,  on  a  slip  of  paper  with  pencil, 
"  God  bless  you !  you  did  save  the  day  on  the  right !"  Poor  Pillow,  with  his 
usual  shallowness,  had  sent  an  aid,  when  McClemand's  line  gave  way,  to  tele- 
graph to  Johnston,  that  "  on  the  honor  of  a  soldier"  the  day  was  theirs  ;*  and 
he  foolishly  persisisted  in  saying,  in  his  first  report,  a  few  days  aftenn^ard, 
that  the  Confederates  had  accomplished  their  ol^ect,  when  it  was  known  to 
all  that  they  had  utterly  failed. 

It  was  at  about  noon  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  their 
trenches.  General  Grant  seemed  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  make  a  successful 
assault  upon  their  works  with  his  present  force,  and  at  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  called  McClemand  and  Wallace  aside  for  consultation. 

1  Ctoneral  Pillow's  flrat  Report  '  Report  of  General  Wallaoo.  *  Report  of  General  Bnckner. 

^  On  the  strength  of  this,  Johnston  sent  a  dispatch  to  Richmond,  announcing  a  great  victory,  and  on  Mon- 
day the  BichnHmd  Enquirer  said :  **  This  splendid  feat  of  arms  and  glorious  victory  to  oar  cause  will  send  a 
thrill  of  joy  over  the  whole  Confederscy.** 
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They  were  all  on  horseback.  Grant  held  some  dispatches  in  his  hand.  Ho 
spoke  of  the  eceming  necessity  of  falling  back  and  intrenching,  so  as  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  until  re-cnforcements  and  Footc'a  flotilla  should 
uriTe.  His  words  were  few,  as  usual,  and  his  face  was  flushed  by  strong 
emotions  of  the  mind,  while  he  turned  his  eyes  nervously  now  and  then  on 
the  dispatches.  It  was  suggested  that  McClemand's  defeat  uncovered  the 
Toad  by  which  the  enemy  might  escape  to  Clarksvilie.  In  an  instant  the 
General's  countenance  changed  from  cloudiness  to  sunshine,  A  new  thought 
took  possession  of  him  and  he  acted  instantly  on  its  suggestions.  Grasping 
the  dispatches  more  firmly,  he  ordered  McClcmand  to  retake  the  hill  he  had 
lost,  while  Smith  should  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Confederate 
right' 

The  new  movement  was  immediately  begun,  McClemand  requested 
Wallace  to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning.  A  column  of  attack  was 
Boon  formed,  with  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith,  and  the 
ElIeTenth  Indiana  (Wallace's  old  regiment),  Colonel  George  McGinnis  (both 
led  by  the  former  as  a  brigade),  moving  at  the  head.  Two  Ohio  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Ross,  formed  a  supporting  column.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
Craft  formed  a  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Eighth  Missouri  led  the  van,  closely  followed  hy  the  Eleventh 
Indiana ;  and  when  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  they  received  a  volley  from  its 
Bttmmit.  The  ground  was  broken,  rough,  and  partly  wooded.  The  Nationals 
pressed  on,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  unyielding  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Gradually  the  Confederates  were  pushed  back,  and  their  assailants  soon 
cleared  the  hilL  They  drove  the  insurgents  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
would  have  assailed  them  there  had  not  an  order  reached  Wallace,  when 
he  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ofl^  the  works,  to  halt  and  retire 
bis  column,  as  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  in  contemplation  Ibr  the  next 
day.  That  commander  was  astonished  and  perplexed.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Grant  was  not  informed  of  the  entire  success  of  his  movement.  He 
was  also  satisfied  that  if  he  should  fall  back  and  give  up  the  hill  (it  was  then 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening)  the  way  would  be  opened  for  the  Confederates 
to  escape  under  cover  of 
approaching  darkness.  So 
he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  the  or- 
der, and  he  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  victory.  All 
of  that  keen  wintry  night 
his  wearied  troops  were 
busy  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  wounded,  and 
in    burying    the    many   Uli- 

■  Qrnml  Shormui  Bii;t  that  Geni-rni  Grnnt  told  him  Ihat.  si  i  «rtii1n  pniml  of  (b 

toolTuiai  on  tilt  aDcniT.  wbeii,  u  be  prognoallcsUd.  the  toimj  •Dn'cnilered."~Sfai 
Editor  or  Ihc  rnlted  SlalM  Serried  Magaitne.  Jiniuir,  I  StS, 

•  Tlili  1i  rnitd  ■  akrtcli  mult  bf  the  utbor  «rlf  in  Msy.  ie«&  Thli  bDrial-pluK. 
wmtdlBi  fknca.  wu  In  HTIinllfa'i  aid  Held,  In  tlie  (dgo  of  ■  wood,  neir  winn  UeArthu 
Tlu  b«H  and  ^irDbb«7  in  tba  idjolaln;  VDod  ibnwad  handKdi  or  Durki  uT  lbs  unr*  I 
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nois  troops  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  of  the  morning.  They  also  made 
preparations  for  storming  the  Confederate  works  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  day. 

While  Wallace  was  carrying  on  the  successful  movement  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  Smith  was  assailing  their  intrenchments  on  their  right.  He 
posted  Cavender's  heavy  guns  so  as  to  pour  a  murderous  fire  upon  these  and 
the  fort.  Lauman's  Brigade  formed  the  attacking  column,  while  Cook's 
Brigade,  posted  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  make  a  feigned  attack. 

Lauman  was  directed  to  carry  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  position  that 
had  been  assailed  on  Thursday.  He  placed  the  Second  Iowa,  Colonel  Tuttle, 
in  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Indiana  as  a  support. 
These,  in  turn,  were  closely  followed  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  and  Seventh 
and  Fourteenth  Iowa,  while  Berge's  sharp-shooters  were  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  column.  When  all  were  in  readi- 
ness, Genenil  Smith  rode  along  the  line,  told  the  troops  he  would  lead  them, 
and  directed  them  to  clear  the  rifle-pits  with  the  bayonet  alone.  At  a  giv«i 
signal,  the  column  moved,  under  cover  of  Captain  Stone's  ,Missouri  Battery ; 
and  Smith,  with  a  color-bearer  at  his  side,  rode  in  advance,  his  commanding 
figure,  flowing  gray  hair,  and  courageous  example,  inspiring  the  men  with 
the  greatest  admiration. 

Very  soon  the  column  was  swept  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate 
artillery.  It  wavered  for  a  moment,  but  the  words  and  acts  of  the  General 
soon  restored  its  steadiness,  and  it  moved  on  rapidly.  When  Tuttle  was 
within  range  of  the  Confederate  muskets,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men  and  shouted  "  Forward !"  Without  firing  a  gun,  they  charged  upon 
the  Confederates  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  from  their  intrenchments, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  from  a  thousand  voices,  the  National  standard 
was  planted  upon  them.  When  darkness  fell.  General  Grant  knew  that  his 
plan,  so  suddenly  conceived  in  a  moment  of  anxiety,  had  secured  a  solid 
triumph — that  the  rich  fruit  of  victory  was  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  into  his 
lap.  There  was  joy  in  the  National  camp  that  night,  while  terror  brooded 
over  the  imprisoned  Confederates. 

"  How  shall  we  escape  ?"  was  the  important  question  anxiously  considered 
by  the  Confederate  leaders  that  night,  especially  by  Floyd  and  Pillow ;  the 
former  terror-stricken,  because  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  against  which  he  had  committed  such  fearftil  crimes ;  and  the 
latter  suffering  unnecessarily  for  the  same  reason,  his  vanity  magnifying  his 
own  importance  much  beyond  its  true  proportions.  A  Council  of  War  was 
held  at  Pillow's  head-quarters,  in  Dover,  at  midnight,  to  consider  the  matter. 
There  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  .Floyd  and  Pillow  seemed 
to  think  of  little  else  than  the  salvation  of  themselves  from  the  power  of  their 
injured  Government.  Buckner,  too,  desired  to  escape,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
effect  it,  if  possible,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  supposed  weak  right 
of  the  National  lines,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  press  on  toward 
Nashville. 

Colonel  Forest  was  ordered,  at  about  two  o'clock,  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  Nationals,  and  the  practicability  of  escaping  by  the  river  road.     He 
reported,  that  the  position  from  which  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  by 
allace  in  the  aft^emoon,  on  the  left,  by  which  lay  their  projected  course  of 
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escape,  was  held  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  that  the  back-water  above 
I>over  could  not  be  crossed  except  by  cavalry.  Again  the  council  deliberated, 
when  is  was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  an  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out  would 
probably  be  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  three-fourths  of  the  troops.  "  No  com- 
mander," said  Buckner,  "  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  sacrifice."  Floyd  agreed 
with  him,  and  quickly  said,  "  Then  we  will  have  to  capitulate ;  but,  gentle- 
men," he  added,  nervously,  "  Z cannot  surrender;  you  know  my  position  with 
the  Federals :  it  wouldn't  do,  it  wouldn't  do."  Pillow  then  said  to  Floyd, 
"  I  will  not  surrender  myself  nor  the  command  ;  will  die  firsts — "  Then," 
said  Buckner,  coolly,  "  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  the  surrender  will  devolve  upon 
me."  The  terrified  Floyd  quickly  asked,  "  General,  if  you  are  put  in  com- 
mand, will  you  allow  me  to  take  out,  by  the  river,  my  brigade  ?" — "  If  you 
move  before  I  shall  offer  to  surrender,"  Buckner  replied.  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
Floyd,  "  I  surrender  the  command."  Pillow,  who  was  next  in  rank,  and  to 
whom  Floyd  offered  to  transfer  the  command,  quickly  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not 
accept  it — I  will  never  surrender."  While  speaking,  he  turned  toward  Buck- 
ner, who  said,  "  I  will  accept,  and  share  the  fate  of  my  command."* 

When  the  capitulation  was  determined  upon,  Floyd  and  Pillow,  who,  it 
has  been  justly  remarked,  had  already  disgraced  the  name  of  American 
citizens,  proceeded  to  disgrace  the  character  of  a  soldier  also,'  by  stealing 
away  under  cover  of  the  night,  deserting,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
soldierly  Buckner  and  the  brave  men  who  had  defended  the  post.  In  order 
to  aid  their  flight,  the  latter  allowed  Forest  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  out 
with  his  cavalry.  In  too  much  haste  to  save  himself,  Floyd  did  not  wait  for 
all  of  his  Virginians  to  get  ready  to  escape  with  him,  but  with  a  few  of  them, 
hastily  collected,  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  at  Dover,  followed  by  the  curses 
and  hisses  of  thousands  on  the  shore,  and  fled  to  Nashville.'  Pillow  sneaked 
away  in  the  darkness,  and,  in  perfect  safety  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  he  sat  down  a  few  days  afterward  to  write  a  report  to  his 
indignant  superiors.  Forest  and  his  horsemen,  about  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, also  escaped.  There  is  not  in  aH  history  a  meaner  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  traitors  than  that  afforded  by  the  Council  of  War  at  Dover,  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  16th  of  February,  1862. 

That  Sunday  morning  dawned  brightly  upon  the  Union  army.  At  day- 
break, Wallace  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and  while 
making  dispositions  for  that  purpose,  a  bugle  in  the  direction  of  the  fort 
sounded  a  parley.  Dimly  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  was  an  officer  with 
the  bugler,  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  flag  was 
seen  waving  over  the  fort,  in  token  of  a  willingness  to  surrender.  Wallace 
immediately  rode  to  Buckner's  quarters.  The  latter  had  posted  a  letter  to 
Grant,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of 


>  Sworn  ■tatemento  of  Colonel  Forest,  Mi^or  Onatavns  A.  Henrf,  Mi^or  W.  H.  Ilayncs,  and  Hanter  Nicbol- 
aoo,  who  were  present  at  the  council. 

*  Copp£e*s  Grant  and  M«  Campaigns^  page  6d. 

*  An  epigrammatist  of  the  day  wrote  concerning  Flood's  escape,  saying  :— 

**Tbe  thief  is  a  coward  by  natare^s  law ; 
Who  betrays  the  State,  to  no  (>nc  Is  true ; 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  DoneIs«)n  saw 
Their  light-fingered  Floyd  was  Ught>footed  toa 
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capitulation,  and  su^esting  an  armistice  until  noon.  Wallace  immediately 
aeut  word  to  Grant  that  Dover  was  surrendered,  and  his  troope  were 
ia  posseraiou  of  the  town.  This  made  Grant's  reply  to  Backner  short  and 
explicit.  Me  considered  Buckner  and  his  troops  as  simply  rebels  in  arms, 
with  no  right  to  ask  any  terms  excepting  such  as  humanity  required,  bo  he 
said,  "  No  terms  other  than  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.     I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 

Grant's  reply  irritated  the  helpless  Buckner,  and,  with  folly  equal  to  his 
chagrin,  he  answered,  "Tlie  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  BuecesB 


;SSt 


of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday  to  accept  the  nngenerous  and  unchi^al 
rows  terms  which  you  propose  This  w  -is  followed  bj  the  speedy  aurreuder 
of  the  fort,  with  thirteen  thousand  fi\e  hundred  men  as  prisoners  of  war 
(including  the  sick  and  wounded)  a  large  proportion  of  whom  n  ere  eeut  to 
Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  also  three  thousand  horses,  torty-eigbt  field 


,    UaMagVoiuDitaot 


iilTll(hnun,  nhovrMO 


to  Fort  Wmvn.  In  DoMiw 


onwHtllL    Tha  uppllnl 


Ciuio[>  Doiigli*  wu  •«  Damed  In 

attA  on  Und  Ihat  bod  belangod  lo  blm. 
In  Ihit  camp  minj  uf  Uie  WMlrrs 
rvglinflnts.  that  perfotm«<l  lueh  tifiul 
Krrlis,  vera  drlllsd.  It  wu  aATvU4 
Into  B  prlHii,  snd  caHr  In  April,  IBK, 
tlur  the  battle  of  Shlloh,  tt  nutalBed 
full  S,DO0  cspUvei.  D«t  of  vhon  inn 
from  Abhunim  MlulKlfipl,  lod  Tiiu. 

'Itonen  through  the  eoDDtrf  tu  their  dKtlwtlog  prndnrcd  m  prnfauDd  KDUtlso,    A  Et. 

^ths  irrlnl  there  of  tn  tboudiad  of  lheDi,OB  ten  atHnert. 
a  ot  Ihe  cf^tlrei  it  Fort*  HviUT  knd  DontluD  irer«  mloo  KDt  to  Cunp  ChaH,  at  ColuabBi, 
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pieces,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  twenty  thons&ud  muskets,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  military  stores..     On  tlie  following  day,  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 


troops,  that  came  up  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  in  ignorance  of  the  surrender, 
were  also  made  prisoners.     During  the  siege,  the  Confederates  had  lost,  it 


Olll«.irb)*hw»«Mn,. 

enCTof  Uuamp.    The 

itTong  InTlDtDre  w«  nbout  iLiIeen  fc«  In  height,  built  of  iwo-lnrh  [lint  plink,  with 

•cuUiwi  11*11  bolird  uid 

need.    The  plcton  sbowg  the  eilcrlor  of  tUo  iirlton  and  the  guanl-bouHL 

xnndat  •l«hli  Id  the  vb 

th.  Port  ooBnndnT  mom 

l««hri™-«.dc«np,wa. 

.  •one  of  tbem  whleb  hnd  been  »i.l  and  faded  on  the  Arid,  of  Mi-iilcn,  and  nlhon  wllb 

on  tbclrfoldi:  noe  mwninnnl  hnu  bud  pimrln(  nut  Ihs  Dwlodin  of  'Brill  C». 

luibta,"  Btv  Bpuiglrd  Burner,'  'Yinkiv  niH>llc,>u.,  Insudi  [lylouthag 
lBtkaiialnird*Ma(|><««-   On  the  nther  vui  tpectsclD  which  luniimn  all  dcecrlpHnn.   Them 
bnlHamedillnwlth  almnrn.    Flnlcame  thegDn-buau.  flriOK  ulntn:  then  cnmellltle  hlacl 

ao«l«gj»)'lrln  the  brcew,flrlngMlmf«.thQlrdert«coTei*d  Kith  people  wndlng  deafening  >ho 
to  UwH  llnni  Uh  abon.    The  Keoe  wu  nibllma,  ItDpnuIre,  and  vill  nut  taall/  b«  fotgnlten." 
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was  estimated,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  killed,  and  one  thousand  and 
seven  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  killed,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  wounded,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  The  latter  had  been  sent  across  the  river,  and 
were  not  re-captured.* 

The  victory  at  Fort  Donelson  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
National  cause,  and  the  official  announcement  of  it,*  spreading  with  speed 
of  lightning  over  the  land,  produced  intense  joy  in  every  loyal  bosom.  Cities 
were  iUuminated,  heavy  guns  thundered  forth  National  salutes ;  and  every- 
where the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  flung  to  the  breeze,  in  token  of  profound 
satisfaction.  The  news  filled  the  conspirators  with  despair,  and  terribly 
depressed  tlie  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army.  By  it  Europe 
was  made  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  rebellion ;  and  at  some  courts  it  pro- 
duced the  first  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  conspirators. 
Its  effect,  in  all  relations,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  at  Saratoga,  in  1777.  So  powerful  was  the  impression,  that  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  abroad  felt  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
belittle  the  event,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  deficiency  of 
knowledge  of  American  geography,*  to  satisfy  the  ruling  class  that  it  was  of 
no  military  importance  whatever.     In  that  effort  the  Commissioners  failed. 

At  Richmond  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  caused  emotions  of  minjrled  an^er 
and  dismay.  The  loss  of  Roanoke  Island,  a  few  days  before,  had  greatly 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  conspirators ;  and  now  the  chief  of  the  Confede- 


»  Reports  of  Generals  Qrant,  McClemand,  Wallace,  and  subordinate  officers;  and  of  Floyd,  PIllov,  and 
Backner,  and  their  subordinates.    Also  writtim  and  oral  statements  to  tbo  author  by  participants  In  tho  action. 

'  Commander  Walke,  In  the  Carondelet^  carried  the  first  news  of  the  victory  to  Cairo, 
from  which  It  was  tele^rraphed  to  General  McCK'Ilan  by  General  George  W.  Cullum,  Halleck*s 
Chief  of  Staff,  then  at  Cairo,  saying:  ^*Thc  Union  flag  floats  over  Donelson.  The  Carondsl^t, 
Captain  Wallce,  brings  the  glorious  Intelligence.  The  fort  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  yeaterdftj 
(Sunday)  morning.  Generals  Buckner,  Busbrod  B.  Johnston,  and  15,000  prisoners,  and  a  large 
amount  of  materials  of  war,  are  the  trophies  of  the  victory.  Loss  heavy  on  both  sides.  Floyd, 
tho  thief,  stole  away  during  the  night  previous  with  5,000  men,  and  is  denoonced  by  the  rebels 
as  a  traitor.*'*  Ho  then  spoke  of  the  good  conduct  of  Commodore  Foote,  and  announced  tbo 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings  fh>m  the  wound  in  his  foot,  he  would  Immediately 
mako  an  attack  on  Clarksville,  an  important  post  about  forty  miles  above.  lie  concluded  bj 
saying,  "  We  are  now  flring  a  National  ssilute  from  Fort  Cairo,  General  Grant's  late  post,  in 
honor  of  tho  glorious  achievement" 

The  women  of  St  Louis,  deairoos  of  testifying  their  admiration  of  General  Halleck,  In 
whose  Department  and  by  whose  troops  these  victories  had  been  achieved  (and  becaaae  of  his 
energy  in  suppressing  secession  in  Missouri),  ordered  an  elegant  sword  to  bo  made  by  Tifiknj  ^ 
Co.,  of  New  York,  to  be  presented  to  hiiii  In  their  name.  This  was  done  in  the  parlor  of  tbe 
Planter*'  Hotel,  in  St  Louis,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  March,  1862,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Badd, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  donors.  In  his  brief  reply.  General  Ualleck  assured  the  women  of 
St  Louis  that  it  should  be  ^'used  in  defense  of  their  happiness,  their  rights,  and  their  honor, 
and  solely  in  behalf  of  Justice.*^  The  weapon  was  an  elegant  one,  richly  ornamented  with 
classical  designs. 

HALLBCK^S  BWOBD. 

*  The  amazing  territorial  extent  of  the  United  States  is  but  little  comprehended  in  Europe,  and  the  relative 
position  of  places  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  war  seemed  to  be  very  little  understood,  even  by  aome  of 
the  best  informed  writers  and  speakers.  This  h&ck  of  exact  information  led  writers  on  American  affairs  into  the 
most  absurd  speculations  as  well  as  serious  blunders.  An  Illustrative  example  was  found  in  the  sammaiy  ot 
M'ar  news  from  America  in  the  Paris  MoniUur,  at  about  the  time  we  are  considering.    Speaking  of  tbe  captaro 

of  Roanoke  Island,  and  of  Elizabeth  City,  In  Eastern  North  Carolina.*  tho  writer  obeenred: 
a  Feb.,  1S62.    '-The  Federal  army  landed,  and  proceeded  toward  Elizabeth  City,  which  it  found  evacuated 

and  burned  by  the  Southern  troops.  From  th^re  a  dftacJimtnt  advanced  as  far  at  tht 
Tenneduiee  Rirer^  and  thus  occupies  the  principal  road  between  Memphis  and  Columbus.  Thia  movement 
establishes  the  troo[>s  of  General  Bumside  in  tho  rear  of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac**  Elizabctb  City,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Tennessee  Biver,  at  the  point  indicated,  are  fully  750  miles  apart,  in  an  air  line,  and 
at  least  1,200  miles  by  any  route  troops  might  be  taken. 
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rates,  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible,  commented  seriously  on  their  calami- 
ties in  a  message  to  his  "  Congress."  Official  information  had  not  reached 
him.  "  Enough  is  known,"  he  said,  "  of  the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island  to 
make  us  feel  that  it  was  deeply  humiliating."  Of  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donel- 
sou,  he  said :  "  I  am  not  only  unwilling  but  unable  to  believe  that  a  large 
army  of  our  people  has  suri;pndered  without  a  desperate  effort  to  cut  its  way 
through  the  investing  forces,  whatever  may  have  been  their  numbers,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  junction  with  other  divisions  of  the  amiy."'  A  little 
later,  in  transmitting  to  his  "  Congress  "  the  reports  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
he  said  they  were  "  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  stated,"  he  said, 
"  that  re-enforcements  were  at  any  time  asked  for ;  nor  is  it  demonstrated  to 
have  been  impossible  to  have  saved  the  troops  by  evacuating  the  position ; 
nor  is  it  known  by  what  means  it  was  found  practicable  to  Avithdraw  a  part 
of  the  garrison,  leaving  the  remainder  to  surrender;  nor  upon  what  authority 
or  principle  of  action  the  senior  generals  abandoned  responsibility  by  trans- 
ferring the  command  to  a  junior  officer."  Notwithstanding  General  John- 
ston attempted  to  gloss  the  cowardice  of  Floyd  and  Pillow,*  Davis,  in  the 
communication  we  are  considering,  said :  "  I  have  directed,  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  two  senior  Generals,  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  command,  to  await  further  orders,  whenever  a  reliable  judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case."' 

Davis  himself,  it  has  been  charged  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  (for 
all  spoke  of  him  during  the  war  with  bated  breath),  was  continually  inter- 
fering in  military  affiiirs,  and  with  the  action  of  skillful  connnanders  most 
mischievously.* 

Generals  Grant,  McClemand,  and  Wallace*  issued  ordei*s  congratulating 
their  victorious  troops  ;*  and  General  Ilalleck,  who  had  drawn  from  General 


^  Mc«0ttge  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Confederate  ConproAs,  Feb.  2Sth,  1S62. 

'  0«neral  Johnston  said  in  a  private  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis:  *^  Although  the  command  Avas  irregularly 
tnnsferred,  it  was  not  apparently  to  avoid  any  Jnst  responsibility,  or  from  any  lack  of  penwnal  or  moral  intre- 
pidity.** Johnston  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  disgraceful  scene  in  the  midnight  council  at  Pillow's  quar- 
ters in  Dover,  when  be  wrote  that  apology.  The  temper  of  the  Conspirators  in  Richmond  waA  in  no  mood  to 
rweive  an  apology.  They  had  been  elated  beyond  measure  by  Pillow's  premature  boast  of  victory,  and  now 
tlM  diatippointment  was  of  corres{)ondlng  force. 

*  Jefferson  Davis's  message  to  his  *' Congress,'*  March  llth,  1862. 

*  So  say  military  ex]iert6,  and  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  official  conduct.  "  Twenty  years 
benee,**  says  a  politician  of  Mississippi,  who  was  a  fellow-worker  in  rebellion  with  Davis  in  Richmond,  **no  one 
will  be  heard  to  deny  that  to  the  direct  and  unwise  interferences  in  great  military  movements,  on  the  part  of 
Davis,  are  to  be  attributed  nearly  all  the  principal  disasters  of  the  war.  In  the  gnjss  mismanagement  of  the  War 
Department,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Mr.  Davis  himsoir,  mny  safely  be  charged  the  calamitous 
«*cearreiices  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Ilenry,  jind  at  Roanoke  Island." —  War  of  the  Rebellion^  by  Ilonry  8.  Foote. 

•  For  their  services  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  Generals  Grant,  McClernand,  and  Wallace  were  each 
jiromoted  to  Major-General  of  volunteers,  the  commission  of  the  former  bearing  the  date  of  the  surrender  (Feb- 
roary  IC,  ISeS).  and  the  other  two  of  March  21st,  1S02. 

•  Grant  saiil  (Febniary  17th),  after  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  **  triumph  over  the  rebellion,  gained 
by  their  valor,**  that  *^for  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter  during  the  most  inclement  weather  known  in 
this  latitude,  they  foced  an  enemy  in  Inrgo  force  in  a  position  chosen  by  himself.  Though  strongly  fortified  by 
nature,  all  the  additional  safeguards  suggested  by  science  M'ero  added.  Without  a  murmur  this  was  borne, 
prepared  at  all  times  to  receive  an  attack,  and  with  continuous  skirmishing  by  day,  resulting  ultimately  in 
fbrdJif  the  enemy  to  surrender  without  conditions.  The  victory  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the  effect  it  will 
hftre  in  breaking  down  rebellion,  but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  ever  taken  in  any  battle 
on  this  continent.  Fort  Donelson  will  hereafter  be  marked  in  capitals  on  the  map  of  our  united  country,  and 
the  men  who  fought  the  battle  will  live  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  people.'* 

McClemand,  in  a  field-order  (February  ISth),  said:  "You  have  continually  led  the  way  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland.  You  have  carried  the  flag  of  the  Union  ftvrther 
Sooth  than  any  other  land  forces,  marching  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea-boanl. 

**  Being  the  first  division  to  enter  Fort  Ilenry,  you  also  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles,  capturing  Arom  him. 
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Hunter's  Kansas  Department  some  of  the  re-enforcements  which  he  had  sent 
to  Grant,  said,  in  a  letter  to  liim,*  "  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
« Feb.  19,     Qii^Qf  man  out  of  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success 
at  Fort  Donelson.     In  my  strait  for  troops  to  re-enforce  General 
Grant,  I  applied  to  yoiL     You  responded  nobly,  placing  your  forces  at  my 
disposition."     Tlie  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  also  issued  congratu- 
latory orders.     The  Government  and  people  were  satisfied  that  a  withering 
blow  had  been  given  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  henceforth  its  proportions 
would  be  less,  and  its  malignity  not  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  was  successfully  begun  that  army  mail- 
service  which  Avas  so  admirably  organized  and  so  efficiently  executed  during 
the  war  by  Colonel  A.  XL  Markland.     It  was  suggested  to  General  Grant  by 
Colonel  Markland,  who  was  the  special  agent  of  the  National  Post-office 
Department.     It  was  hnmediately  adopted,  and  was  ever  afterward  warmly 
cherished  bv  that  sagacious  commander;  and  to  him  is  justly  due  much  of 
the  credit  of  making  it  practically  effective  in  blessing  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  annies  of  the  Republic  during  the  great  struggle.     The  perfection  of 
the  svstem  was  exhibited  even  so  early  as  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  and  it  never  failed  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  all,  until  the  end 

of  the  war.' 

The  iH^culiar  army  mail-service  organized  under  the  auspices  of  General 

Grant  was  finally  extended  to  all  Departments,  and  was  managed  by  Colonel 
Markland,  who  was  made  the  general  superintendent  of  the  mails  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic.  Soldiers  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  and  even  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  received  letters  from  home  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  ihov  had  been  residents  of  a  large  city.  That  system  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  while  McClellan  commanded  it.  One  much 
low  iH^rfeot  and  efficient,  which  he  foimd  in  operation,  was  continued.  That 
was  established  when  the  troops  under  the  first  call  began  to  assemble  around 
Washington,  in  April  and  May,  1861.  Tlie  chaplain  of  each  regiment  was 
nHH>tfnixed  as  "  regimental  post-master,"  and  he  usually  called  at  the  Wash- 
ington City  Post-office  for  the  army  mail.     When  the  army  was  increased 


In  lii»  fliffht,  six  flcld-pleces,  many  of  his  standards  and  flags,  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  a  greftt  quantity  of 
mllilAry  stores.  Following  the  enemy  to  this  place,  yoa  were  the  first  to  encounter  him  outside  of  bis  Intrench- 
mouts,  and  drive  him  within  them/'  After  recounting  their  exploits,  he  said :  '*  The  iMttle-fleld  testifies  to  your 
valor  and  constancy.  Even  the  magnanimity  of  the  enemy  accords  to  you  an  nnsnrpassod  heroism,  and  an 
enviable  and  brilliant  share  in  the  hardest-fought  battle  and  meet  decisive  victory  ever  fought  and  won  on  the 

American  continent."^ "  The  dcath-knell  of  rebellion  Is  sounded ;  an  army  has  been  annihilated ; 

and  the  way  to  Nashville  and  Memphis  is  opened."^ 

I  The  origin  aud  general  effldency  of  that  service  is  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  the  author,  dated, 
*•  Head-quarters  Armies  of  the  United  State%  Washington,  D.  C,  July  80th,  1S66  f '— 

**  Dkab  Sir  :— Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  my  mind  when  I  assumed  command  at  Cairo,  in  the  fkll 
of  1S61,  was  the  regular  sufiply  of  mails  to  and  from  the  troops ;  not  only  those  in  garrison,  but  those  on  the 
march  when  active  movements  should  begin.  When  I  commenced  the  movement  on  Fort  Henry,  on  Jan.  7, 
1S62,  a  plun  was  proftosed  by  which  the  mails  should  promptly  follow,  and  as  promptly  be  sent  firom  the  army. 
So  perfect  was  the  organization,  that  the  mails  were  delivered  to  the  army  immediately  upon  its  occupation  of 
the  fort  Within  one  hour  after  the  troops  began  to  march  into  Fort  Donelson,  the  mail  was  being  distributeil 
to  them  Arom  the  mail  wagons.  The  same  promptness  was  always  observed  in  tho  armies  under  my  coromand, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  final  disbandment  It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  postal  service  was  00  «»• 
ducted,  that  officers  and  men  were  in  constant  communication  with  kindred  and  fHends  at  home,  and  with  aa 
much  regularity  as  the  most  favored  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  The  postal  system  of  the  army,  so  far  as 
I  know,  was  not  attended  with  any  additional  expense  to  the  service.  The  system  adopted  by  me  waa  sug- 
gested and  ably  superintended  by  A.  II.  Markland,  special  agent  of  the  Post-office  Department 

'•  Bespectfhlly,  Ac, 

"  U.  8.  Okajti;  General.** 
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and  fully  organized,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  regiment  selected  a 
reliable  man  from  the  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  to  act  as  mail 
messenger,  and  that  system  was  continued  until  the  troops  were  called  to 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Then  the  mails  were  "  brigaded,"  placed  in 
canvas  bags,  labeled  and  addressed  to  the  brigade,  and  forwarded  to  their 
destination  by  steamer  or  railway,  under  military  authority.  The  Post-office 
Department  had  no  further  control  of  the  army  mail  after  it  left  the  post- 
office  at  Washington  City 

During  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  mail  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  forwarded  from  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  Potomac  being  blockaded  by  shore  batteries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  were  supplied  with  a  mail  service  by 
way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  mails  being  sent  under  military  control  to  that 
place,  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  there  furnished  to  the 
brigades  when  called  for.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  aifairs  in  that 
region,  much  of  the  time  there  was  very  little  regularity  in  the  delivery  of 
the  mails,  and  communication  between  the  army  and  home  was  at  times  very 
uncertain. 

The  mails  for  these  armies,  and  also  for  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  all 
distributed  in  the  Post-office  at  Washington  City,  where  they  were  assorted 
into  regiments,  batteries,  and  independent  commands.  Rosters,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  postmaster  at  Washington,  were  furnished  when  troops 
changed  localities.  In  his  office  boxes  were  prepared  and  labeled  for  the 
respective  regiments ;  and  at  one  time  no  less  than  eight  hundred  regiments 
and  batteries,  which  extended  over  the  seaboard  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  entire 
Shenandoah  Valley,  had  the  mail  matter  for  them  thus  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion. After  being  thus  sorted,  these  mails  were  delivered  to  authorized  mili- 
tary agents,  who  attended  to  their  transmission.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  passed  to  and  from  the  aniiy  daily.* 

The  regularity  with  which  the  great  armies  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas, 
and  others  in  the  West  were  supplied  with  mails,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Markland,  was  marvelous.  lie  and  his  assistants  seemed 
to  be  almost  ubiquitous.  Xo  danger  was  so  appalling,  and  no  obstructions 
were  so  apparently  insurmountable  as  to  deter  these  messengers  of  good. 
They  endured  all  that  the  army  endured — perils,  fatigues,  and  privations.  The 
mail  was  nearly  always  in  advance  of  the  armies,  or  moving  in  a  direction  to 
meet  them,  and  yet  Colonel  Markland  never  lost  one,  by  capture,  over  which 
he  had  personal  control.  When  Sherman  reached  tide-water,  after  his  march 
for  the  sea,  the  mail  for  his  army  was  in  readiness  for  distribution  ;  and  the 


»  **  For  months,"^  says  Mr.  8.  J  Bowon,  the  postmagtcr  of  Washington  City,  in  a  letter  to  tho  anthor,  on  the 
82d  of  Jaly,  l$6ft,  "^we  received  and  sent  an  averujBre  of  250.000  military  letters  per  day.  It  is  believed  that  this 
namber  was  exceeded  after  General  Sherman's  army  reached  Savannah,  and  up  to  the  time  of  tho  review  of  the 
troops  in  this  city  in  the  month  of  May,  1S6i.^ 

**T»king  into  consideration,^  continues  Mr.  Bowcn,  **the  quantity  of  mail  matter,  consisting  of  letters, 
Bewtpap«n^  packages  of  clothing,  and  other  articles  of  every  conceivable  kind  that  passed  through  this  office  to 
and  fh>m  oar  armies,  it  is  snrprising  that  so  few  losses  occurred.  Almost  every  package  reached  the  person  to 
whom  It  was  addressed,  and  the  failure  of  letters  to  And  their  owners  In  '  due  course  of  mail  *  wa9  extremely 
rare.  Indeed,  I  think  the  armies  were  provided  with  mails  with  Just  about  as  much  certainty  as  iieople  ore  in 
large  ciUea,  and  with  about  as  little  delay. 

**Tbe  only  loss  of  any  moment  that  occurred  to  the  Post-office  Department,  on  account  of  this  heavy  mail 
aerrice,  was  in  mail-bags.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  thirty  thousand  of  these  were  sent  out  which  never  found 
their  w«y  back  to  this  office,  although  every  effort  was  made  by  us  to  have  them  returned.*^ 
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first  vessel  to  reach  King's  Bridge,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  was  the  mail 
steamer.  Subsequently,  when  Sherman  marched  through  the  Carolinas,  and 
after  thfe  hard-fought  battle  of  Benton ville,  he  met  the  mail  for  his  army  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  that  battle.' 

That  army  mail-service  presents  to  the  contemplation  of  those  who  com- 
prehend its  extent  and  usefulness,  one  of  the  moral  wonders  of  the  great  con- 
flict ;  and  in  its  salutary  influence  and  value  seems  second  only  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission  or  the  Christian  Commission.  It  kept  entire  armies  in  continual 
communion,  as  far  as  possible,  with  home  and  kindred — a  circumstance  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  soldier  and  the  service.  It  prevented  that  terrible 
home-sickness  with  which  raw  troops  are  often  prostrated.  It  also  exercised 
the  affections,  and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  brought  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  domestic  circle  to  bear  most  powerfully  in  strengthening  the  men  against 
the  multifonn  temptations  of  the  camp,  and  the  yearnings  for  family  joys 
which  so  often  seduce  the  le^s  favored  soldier  to  deseit ;  while  courasre  and 
patriotism  were  continually  stimulated  by  heroic  words  from  patient  and 
loving  ones  at  home. 

Tlie  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  early  in 
May,  1806.  lie  left  Nashville  in  the  steamer  Tyrone^  toward  the  evening 
of  the  5th.  Most  of  his  fellow-passengei-s,  as  far  as  Clarksville,  sixty  miles 
down  the  Cumberland  fliver,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  colored 
soldiera,  who  had  just  been  paid  off  and  discharged  from  the  service.  The 
few  white  passengers  on  board,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Tyrone,,  who 
were  mostly  secessionists,  were  greatly  relieved  when  these  soldiers  debarked 
at  midnight, '  for  the  fearful  massacre  of  negroes  at  Memphis  had  just 
occurred,  and  they  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  temper  of  these  troops 
on  that  account.  They  were  in  dread  of  personal  danger.  But  there  was 
no  occasion  for  alarm.  The  preparations  made  for  surrendering  the  steamer 
to  the  soldiers,  on  demand,  and  taking  the  women  and  children  ashore  in  the 
yawl-boat,  as  well  as  the  more  belligerent  one  for  giving  the  negroes  a 
shower  of  hot  water  from  the  boiler,  in  the  event  of  an  uprising,  were  quite 
unnecessary.  The  writer,  who  mingled  among  and  convereed  with  many  of 
the  soldiers,  never  saw  a  more  orderly  and  well-disposed  company  of  men, 
just  loosed  from  military  discipline,  than  they.  There  was  only  one  intoxi- 
cated man  among  them.  They  were  too  full  of  joy  to  think  of  mischief. 
Tlie  shores  of  the  Cumberland  resounded  with  their  songs  and  laughter,  for 


»  Ix'ltpr  to  the  author  by  General  Markland,  Ausrust  20,  lS6d.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Markland,  written  ia 
Mny,  IHflft,  (Joneral  0.0.  Howard  ssiys:  "For  more  than  a  year  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  has  been  cam- 
pnltfulnir  In  the  Interior  of  the  Southern  States,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  far  separated  from  depots  of  supplies, 
nnil  oonnectod  with  home  and  friends  only  by  a  long  an<l  uncertain  line  of  railroad,  that  was.  fur  the  most  part, 
nvoi'worked  to  supply  provl8lon^  or,  moving  off  without  Iwso  or  lines  of  communication,  the  army  only  touched 
nt  point*  not  always  previously  desi{.'nated.  During  all  this  time,  from  Chattano<»2a  to  Atlanta,  frx>m  Atlanta  to 
Hiivnniiali,  and  In  the  horoewanl  campaign  across  the  Carolinas,  you,  my  dear  Colonel  have  received  the  wannest 
Ihnnks  fhnn  ofUcx'rs  and  men  for  your  interest,  energy,  and  uniform  success  in  bringing  to  them  the  inaiL  often 
lmiin»liM«  from  iiccumulatlon,  forwarding  It  promptly,  by  sea  or  by  land,  for  distribution.  During  the  campaign 
«»f  ^♦U^  month*  iMralnst  Atlanta,  the  mail  was  received  with  great  ragularlty.  On  the  18th  December,  the  very 
»Ur  «»wr  wnumunlratlon  was  opened  on  the  Ogeechee  River  with  Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet,  the  mail-boat,  with 
\\%\x  lH»r»»M»rtl  charge,  was  the  first  to  pass  the  obslructi«»ns  and  greet  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  When  f«cr 
i»H<*^  t^rtlvtMl  at  (JoldnlMiningh,  having  been  marching  500  miles  without  communication,  it  found  letters  fnmi 
U^siM^'lM  WHlllUtf,  and  you  were  there  to  welcome  us  again.  Fmm  this  time  till  we  left  Raleigh.  «n  ronU  for  Wa>h- 
1H*«>^  •♦^^  »»wl^  matter  was  regularly  received,  and  yon  still  provided  for  as  while  the  army  waa  encamped  In 

SX^iumS  l^fevrwum,  In  %  letter  to  General  Markland,  bore  similar  testimony. 
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they  were  all  happy  in  the  thought  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  the  greet- 
ings of  friends  at  home. 

The  7)/rone  lay  at  Clarksville  until  daylight,  when  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  sketch  of  Fort  Bruce  and  its  vicinity,  events  at  which 
will  be  considered  presently.  We  left  there  while  breakfasting ;  and  nearly 
all  of  that  beautiful  day  we  were  voyaging  on  that  winding  and  picturesque 
river,  whose  bosom  and  shores  have  been  made  historical  by  great  events. 
At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  ruins  of  the  Cumberland 
Iron  Works,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  site  of  Dover.  The  little 
village,  with  its  church,  court-house,  and  almost  one  hundred  dwellings  and 
stores,  when  Fort  Donelson*  was  built,  had  disappeared.  The  public  build- 
ings and  most  of  the  private  ones  had  been  laid  in  ashes  during  the  war,  and 
only  a  few  dilapidated  structures  remained. 

At  Cooley's  tavern,  near  the  landing-place  (in  which  General  Tilghman 
had  quartered),  the  writer  was  introduced  to  Captain  James  P.  Flood,  the 
commander  of  the  famous  Flood's  Second  Illinois  Battery,  who  performed 
gallant  service  at  Dover,  in  repelling  an  attack  by  the  cavalry  of  Forest  and 
Wheeler.  He  had  settled  there  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  familiar  with  every 
foot  of  the  battle-ground.  He  kindly  offered  to  accompany  the  writer  to  the 
points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle,  and  took  him  to  the  house 
of  G.  ]VL  Stewart,  near  the  fort,  an  old  and  leading  citizen  of  Stewart  County, 
who  had  been  faithful  to  the  old  flag,  and  had  suffered  much  for  its  sake 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  son  (who  had  been  in  the  Union 
service)  kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  field  of  conflict  with  us.  He  fur- 
nished saddle-horses  for  the  whole  company,  and  at  twilight  we  had 
traversed  the  entire  line  of  works,  in  front  of  which  the  divisions  of  McCler- 
nand  and  Wallace  fought,  and  visited  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant. 
Near  McClemand's  extreme  right,  in  Hysmith's  old  field,  we  found  the 
grave-yard  of  the  Illinois  troops,  delineated  on  page  217.  We  followed  the 
lines  toward  the  center  in  their  devious  way  through  the  woods,  and  clear- 
ings covered  with  sprouting  oaks,  and  came  to  the  burial-place  of  the  dead 
of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Regiment,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  other,  and 
having  a  board  in  the  center  with  the  names  of  the  killed  upon  it.  Every- 
where the  trees  were  terribly  scarred  by  bullets,  and  cannon-shot  and  shell, 
giving  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  battle.  •  All  through  these  woods  and 
openings,  we  found  Jthe  detached  lines  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments  half 
concealed  by  the  already  rank  growth  of  grass,  and  bushes  shoulder  high, 
and  blackbeny  shrubs  and  vines,  then  white  with  blossoms.  Nature  was 
rapidly  hiding  from  view  these  evidences  of  man's  iniquity. 

Grant's  head-quarters,  as  we  have  observed,  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Crisp,  a  short  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Dover  to  Fort  Henry. 
Mrs.  Crisp,  a  stout,  kind-hearted,  good-natured  old  lady,  was  still  there, 
and  refreshed  us  with  a  draught  of  the  finest  spring  water.  She  did 
not  approve  of  National  troops  in  general,  but  had  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  General  Grant  and  his  staff.     She  committed  to  our  keeping  kind 


*  Thlti  fort  was  so  named  \n  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donclson,  the  adopted  son  of  President  Jnckson^and 
who  at  that  time  was  occupying  the  **  Hermltage,^^  a  few  miles  fh>m  Nashville.  He  warmly  espoused  thecauflo 
of  the  coD^[>lraton. 
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compliments  to  the  General,  and  then,  at  almost  eunset,  we  bade  her  farewell 
and  galloped  back  toward  Dover,  dlvei^ing  to  the  left  to  visit  Fort  Donel- 
SOD,  and  sketch  the  scene  of  the  battle  oa  the  river  between  the  armed 
vessels  and  the  water-batteries.  Tlie  sun  was  juat  setting  behind  some  thin 
clouds  when  we  arrived  there,  and  it  was  soon  too  dark  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  So  we  rode  to  Dover,  supped  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  lodged  at 
Cooley's. 

Wishing  to  take  passage  on  the  first  steamer  that  should  pass  up  the 
Comberland  the  next  morning,  the  writer  arose  at  dawn,  and  found  Mr. 
Stewart,  as  previously  arranged,  ready,  with  two  saddle-horses,  to  visit  the 
fort.  We  breakfasted  before  snnrLse,  and  then  ivade  over  the  lines  of  the 
famous  stronghold  on  which  the  Confederates  had  spent  so  much  labor,  and 
placed  so  much  dependence.  These,  too,  were  half  hidden  by  shrubbery  and 
vines,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  the 


outlines  of  theac  fortifications  Bctwetn  these  and  Domi  ne  visited  a 
fltron,  n  oik  on  a  commandme  emincme  b  ult  bj  the  ^  ational  trooi>s  under 
the  direction  of  Ca]  tarn  Flood  an  I  others  I  ut  uliith  was  ne^e^  made  use  o£ 
From  the  hill  o\erlooking  the  water  batteries  1  made  the  accompanying 
sketcli,  and  had  just  finishe<l  it  when  a  steamer  came  in  sight  helow,  at  the 
point  where  Foote's  armored  vessels,  ranged  in  a  line,  assailed  the  Confede- 
rate works.     Remonnting  our  liorses,  we  hurried  back  to  Dover,  reaching; 
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there  just  as  the  steamer  was  moored  at  the  gravelly  bank.  It  was  the 
JEmma  Floyd^  one  of  the  most  agreeable  boats  on  the  Cumberland,  and  with 
its  intelligent  pilots,  John  and  Oliver  Kirkpatrick,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  writer  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  pilot-house,  listening  to  the 
stories  of  the  adventures  of  these  men  while  they  were  acting  as  pilots  in  the 
fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  during  those  marvelous  expeditions  on  the 
Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  its  mysterious  bayous,  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Banks.  After  a  delightful  voyage  of 
twenty-four  hours,  we  arrived  at  Nashville,  where  the  writer  was  joined  by 
bis  former  traveling  companions,  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Grcble,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  afterward  journeyed  for  six  weeks  upon  the  pathways  and 
battle-fields  of  the  great  armies  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 

The  aspect  of  Nashville,  and  especially  its  surroundings,  had  materially 
changed  since  the  author  was  there  in  1861.  The  storm  of  war  had  swept 
over  the  country  in  its  vicinity  with  fearful  effect.  The  city  itself  had  not 
suffered  bombardment,  yet  at  times  it  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  such 
calamity ;  first  on  the  approach  of  the  forces  of  Grant  and  Buell,  and  after- 
ward when  it  was  held  by  the  National  troops  and  was  threatened  by  the 
Confederates.  The  liills  had  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  pleasure-grounds 
had  been  robbed  of  their  shade-trees,  and  places  of  pleasant  resort  had  been 
scarred  by  trenches  or  disfigured  by  breastworks.  Buildings  had  been 
shattered  by  shot  and  shell  or  laid  in  ruins  by  fire;  and  at  every  approach 
to  the  city  were  populous  cemeteries  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

In  the  Capitol  were  stores  of  correspondence  and  other  papers  captured 
fi-om  Pillow  and  his  fellow-traitors,  and  these  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author,  who  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Nashville  General 
Ewell,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  the  Confederates  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  Government,  as  a  man  and  as  a  military  leader.  He  kindly  al- 
lowed him  to  make  abstracts  of  his  later  reports,  in  manuscript,  concerning 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  V^alley,  in  Avhich  he  and  "  Stonewall  Jack- 
son" were  associated,  and  also  furnished  him  with  information  relative  to 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  fire  immediately  succeeding  that  event,  when  Ewell  was  in  command 
of  the  post.     That  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter. 


ADVANCE  ON  BOWLING  GREEN. 


CHAPTER     IX. 


HEN  Fort  Donelson  fell,  Kentucky  and  Migsoari,  and  all 
of  northern  and  middle  Tennessee  were  lost  to  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  more  Southern  States,  whose  inhabit- 
ants expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their  defense 
fought  in  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  were  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  National  armies. 

The  terror  inspired  all  along  tho  Confederate  line 
by  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry,  and  the  forward  movement 
of  General  Milchel,  of  Bucll's  army,  from  his  camp  at 
Bacon's  Creek,  across  the  Green  River  at  Mumforda- 
ville,  toward  Bowling  Green,  simultaneously  with  Grant's  investment  of 
Fort  Donelson,'  caused  that  line,  which  seemed  so  strong  almost 
'  ^Mp"'     *"  invincibility  a  ftw  weeks  before,  to  cninible  into  fragments 
and   suddenly  disappear  as  a  mist.     General  Johnston  clearly 
perceived  that  both  Bowling  Green  and  Columbus  were  now  untenable,  and 
that  the  salvation  of  his  troops  at  each  required  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  these  posts.     He  issued  ordere  accordingly,  and  when  Mitchel,  having 
marchetl  forty-two  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  reached  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Barren  River,  on  whose  southern  border  Bowling  Green'  stood,  the  main 
_  body      of      Johnston's 

troops,  seven  or  eight 
thousand  strong,  had 
left  it  and  fled  south- 
ward. Mitchel  found 
the  bridges  on  that 
stream  all  destroyed ; 
and  when,  on  the  same 
night,  Colonel  Turchin 
crossed  it  below  the 
village,  with  his  bri- 
gade, the  heavens  were 
BOTLiMo  QuiH  ii-TM  Tn«  iTAcniTiDv.  illuminatcd      by       the 

flames  of  the  burning  railway  station-house,  and  Confederate  stores  in  the 


I  nppeonnce  uf  Bowij 
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center  of  the  town.  These  had  been  fired  by  Texas  Rangers,  left  behind  for 
the  purpose,  and  who  were  then  just  moving  off  on  a  railway  train.  Mitchel's 
troops  were  exhausted  by  their  forced  march  in  the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the 
laftor  of  removing  trees  from  the  roads  which  the  Confederates  had  cut  down ; 
and  the  water  in  the  stream  being  too  high  to  ford,  his  army  did  not  cross 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  found  Bowling  Green  to  be  almost  barren  of 
spoils.  Half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
only  a  brass  0-pounder,  and  commissary  stores  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars, 
remained.  The  Confederates  had  also  removed,  during  the  preceding  four 
days,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  to  Nashville. 

Imminent  danger  now  impended  over  Xashville.  Johnston,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  declared  that  he  fought  for  that  city  at  Fort  Donelson.  When  the 
latter  fell,  Nashville  Avas  doomed,  and  its  disloyal  inhabitants  were  pale  with 
terror. 

On  the  day  of  the  sun-ender,  the  intelligence  of  the  sad  event  reached  the 
city  just  as  the  people  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  churches,  for  it  was 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  Pillow's  foolish  boast*  and  dispatch  founded  upon  it' 
had  allayed  all  fears ;  now  these  were  awakened  with  ten-fold  intensity.  The 
churches  were  instantly  emptied,  and  each  citizen  seemed  to  have  no  other 
thought  but  for  personal  safety.*  That  the  town  would  be  speedily  occupied 
by  the  Government  troops,  no  one  doubted.  Grant's  vigor  had  been  tested. 
It  had  been  observed  that  he  did  not  stop  when  a  victory  was  gained,  but 
pushed  forAvard  to  reap  in  full  all  of  its  advantages.  So  they  gave  up  all  as 
lost.  The  public  stores  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  everybody  was  allowed 
to  carry  off  provisions  and  clothing  without  hindrance. 

The  panic  among  the  Secessionists  was  fearful.  Governor  Harris,  t^e 
worst  criminal  of  them  all,  was  crazy  with  alarm.  lie  rode  through  the 
streets  with  his  horse  at  full  speed,  crying  out  that  the  papers  in  the  capital 
must  be  removed.*  He  well  knew  what  evidence  of  his  treason  was  among 
them.  He  and  his  guilty  legislature  gathered  as  many  of  the  archives  as 
possible,  and  fled  by  railway  to  Memphis,'  while  the  officers  of  banks,  bear- 


I  Soc  pa;;c  216.  Thid  boast  luul  so  assured  the  citizens  that  all  was  safe,  that  ihvj  felt  n»  apprehensions  of 
«viL  Indeed,  they  had  indulged  in  rejoicin^n  over  tho  yictory  of  the  Omfederates  at  Furl  Dunelsun.  For  this 
reasoa,  the  astounding  news  that  now  reached  them  was  more  appalling.  ^ 

*  The  dispatch  was  headed  in  lar^o  letters — Knrmy  rrtbkatino  ! — Globioub  result!  I~Oub  boys  roLLOW- 

tXO  AND  PRPPKRIKO  TUKIS  RRAr!  I— A  COMPLRTR  VirTORT  !] 

*  *•  An  earthquake,"  says  Pollard  (i.  247),  "could  not  have  shocked  the  city  more.  The  congregations  at 
Ihe  churches  were  broken  up  in  confusion  and  dismay;  women  and  children  rushed  into  the  streets,  wailing 
xrith  terrc»r;  trunks  were  thrown  from  three-story  windows  in  the  haste  of  tho  fugitives,  and  thonsonds 
Jbastened  to  leave  their  beautiful  city  in  tho  midst  of  the  most  distressing  scenes  of  terror,  confusion,  and 
plundering  T>y  the  mob/' 

The  panic  of  tho  people  was  natural.  They  hml  been  deceived  and  misled,  by  false  teachers  in  their  midst, 
Into  the  belief  that  the  i)eople  of  the  North  were  half  savages.  Among  these  teachers,  who  should  be  held 
responsible  for  much  of  tho  sufTcrings  inflicted  by  the  war,  was  W.  £.  Ward,  a  clergyman  who,  in  his  paper, 
called  Th^  Bttnner  of  Pe<ic€^  published  at  Nashville,  had  Just  said:  "Wo  have  felt  too  secure,  we  have  been 
too  blind  to  the  consequence  of  Federal  success.  If  they  succoed,  we  shall  see  plunder.  Insult  to  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  murder  of  innocents,  release  of  slaves^  and  causing  them  to  drive  and  insult  their  masters 
and  mistresses  in  tho  most  menial  services,  tho  land  laid  waste,  houses  burned,  banks  and  private  coffers 
Tubbed,  cotton  and  every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes,  and  a  brutal,  drunken  soldiery  turned  loose  upon 
OS.     Who  wants  to  see  this?    If  you  do  not  believe,  you  will  see  It;  l<M)k  at  Missouri." 

*  Na«hvlllo  correspondent  of  the  Hidnnond  Dinpatch^  Feb.  17,  1S62.  , 

*  At  Memphis,  on  the  19lh,  Governor  Harris  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  deplored  the  loss  of  Fort 
Donelson,  and  the  dansrtT  tliat  threatened  tho  capiLil,  and  told  the  people  that  henceforth  Tennessee  was  to 
l-eeome  the  battle-field  in  which  her  Inhabitants  would  show  to  the  world  that  they  wen^  worthy  to  bo— west 
they  had  solemnly  declared  themselves  to  be — **  freemen.**  He  encouraged,  or  disconraired  them  by  the 
announcement  that  he  wonld  take  the  field  at  their  head ;  and  then  in  turgid  phrasi'S  ho  tried  to  arouse  them 
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iug  away  specie  from  the  vaults,  aud  citizens  encumbered  with  their  most 
valuable  effects  that  were  portable,  crowded  the  stations  of  the  railwaya 
leading  to  Decatur  aud  to  Chattanooga.  Every  vehicle  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  hack-hire  was  raised  to  tweuty-fivc  dollars  an  hour.  This 
fearfiil  panic  was  increased  when  a  portion  of  the  troops,  flying  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  came  rushing  into  the  city  across  the  railway  and  the  Suspension 
bridges,  and  a  rumor  spread  over  the  town  that  the  victors  at  Fort  Donelson 
were  making  their  way  rapidly  up  the  Cumberland. 

TIio  rumor  was  true.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Donclson,*  Commodore  Foote  sent  the  St.  Louis  up  the 
"*'j"hi*'  Cumbcrlatiii  to  the  Tennessee  Iron  Works,  sis  or  seven  miles 
above  Dover.  These  belonged,  in  part,  to  John  Bell,  the  candi- 
date of  the  "  Constitutional  Union  Party "  for  President,  in  18C0,'  who,  as 
we  have  obsened,  had  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.'  There 
appeared  to  be  suflicient  evidence  of  these  works  having  been  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  rebellion  to  warrant  their  destruction,  and  they  wore  laid 
in  ashes.  Xothing  remained  of  them,  when  the  writer  passed  by  the  spot 
in  the  spring  of  ISiiO,  but  three  tall  chimneys,  ruined  machinery,  and  heaps 
of  brick. 

On  the  19th,  the  commodore,  with  the  gun-boats  Cairo,  Lieutenant-com- 
manding Bryant,  and  Conestoga,  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  ascended 


the  river  to  Clarkesville  (a  city  on  its  right  bank,  of  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants  before  the  war,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  County),  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  an  unfinished  fort  there,  which  the  Coiifederatos 

In  II  meUB^  to  Ibo  Lr^alntarn  no  the  Wth.  organlud  ui4  put  Into 
\x  ttn\tt,  Jlftj-n[nf  n^menti  of  iDftinlry.  ont  nf  civili;,  clcTcn 
dtnt  »>nipaii[H.  moMj  at  4rttUei7.''    Finxn  thuDHD<l  of  Ihne 

(poitllig  gnn«"  of  Ihc  cIIImpi. 

I  See  tWK  80,  yolnnic  I. 

'  S**  psgo  8T4,  rolumc  I. 

'  The  S»lliiiiiil  ln>op»  completed  tbo  work  lUHl  onmod  It  Fort  Brapc.  In  hnnor  of  Ihc  lornl  Colonel  Bruce, 
oTBulivllle.  The  cngmvlng  sbowB  lis  ^tuittou  it  Iba  beod  at  the  CumlKiliind.  (boot  balf  m  mil*  beluw 
ClukiTlUe.  It'eimmiiBaed  the  riv.'r  up  SDd  da»D.  The  iDODlh  of  the  Bed  River  It  Ken  at  Uie  center  of  tba 
plotiire,iio»r«ttorehoijse.  On  the  Clnrkivllle  tlileof  Ihnl  ttmua  wunnnsll  redoubt  c^leJ  the  Mnd  Fort,  1 1 
being  overflowert  ind  covered  with  udtment  >l  htith  water.  Thft  aketuh  win  owde  bj  the  wrtler  ttvai  tlw  dock 
of  the  Emma  Floyd,  while  l/lng  it  Cliirktvlllc,  looklni;  down  the  rjier. 
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were  erecting  on  the  high  bluff  at  the  mout}i  of  the  Red  River,  a  small 
stream  that  enters  the  Cmnberlan<l  just  below  the  town.  The  garrison, 
startled  by  tlie  general  panic,  fled,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  the  citis^ens  of  Clarkesvillc,  set  fire  to  tlic  fine  railway  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river  at  that  place.  Colonel  Webster,  Grant's  chief  of 
staff,  and  Lieutenant  Phelps,  Immediately  went  ashore  and  hoisted  the 
National  flag  over  the  fort.  Two-thirda  of  the  terrified  citizens  of  Clarkes- 
villc had  fled  when  Eoote  arrived.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  venerable 
CavG  Johnson,  and  one  or  two  others,  he  proclaimed  full  proteetion  to  all 
peaceable  citizens,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  not  to  display  any  seces- 
sion flags  or  other  evidence  of  rebellious  feeling. 

General  Smith,  with  the  advance  of  the  National  army,  marched  up  to 
Clarkesvillc  and  took  command  there;  while  Foot e  returned  to  Cairo  for 
more  gun-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Nashville.     In  the  mean  time 
General  Johnston  and  his  forces  from  Bowling  Green  had  contiimcd  their 
flight   southward  as  far  as    Murfi'eesboro,  twenty-five    miles   on  the    way 
toward  Chattanooga,'  leaving  General  Floyd,  the  fugitive  fi'om  Fort  Donel- 
son,  with  a  few  troops  to  secure  the  immense  amount  of  stores  and  provisions 
in  Nashville.     Pillow,  the  other  fugitive  from  Fort  Donelwon,  and  Hardee, 
who  had  come  down  from  Bowling  Green,  were  ilirected  to  assist  Floyd  in 
the  business.    The  assignment  to  the  perilous  duty  of  remaining  nearest  the 
dreaded  Nationals  seemed  like  punishment  inflicted  on  Floyd  and  Pillow  by 
Johnston  for  their  cowardice.     If  so,  it  was  successful ;  yet  it  was  injurious 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  for  these  men,  unwilling  to  risk  their  persons  again. 
Buffered  terribly  from  fear,  and  counseled  flight,  as  before.     Floyd, 
on  hearing  that  Foote's  gun-boats  were  coming,  gave  orders  on     '  ''°^^' 
Monday"  for  the  Confederate  stores  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public ; 
two     steam-packets, 
which    were    being 
changed    into    gun- 
boats, to  be  burned; 
and  the  two  bridges' 
at   Nashville   to  be 
destroyed.    Against 
the  last  act  the  citi- 
zens most  vehement- 
ly protested,  and  it 
was  postponed  until 
Tuesday  night,  when 
they  were  both  hum- 
e<lby  Floyd's  order; 
and  he  and  Pillow 
literally    scampered 
away  soiithward  by 


m-briilOT  <>'(u  B  bcmllltil  •iructun'.  iind  oat  itMial  |ia0.nO0.  A  limn  partion  of  Itui 
nlieruvi}  ZnlllculTer.  aod  wu  Iha  chief  nllsncu  Rir  tuiit'irt,  eifhis  orphiuiril  ilnufbttrL 
TiFhcd  to  put  B  ^ir  brtwivn  thtniHlvci  >nd  the  NilloniK  Ihat  th^r  migtat  uva 
ons;  BDd  » the  cUlmi  oT  orphans  ond  (he  pnjen  of  cLUuus  wen  of  no  BvtiL 
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tlie  light  of  tlio  condagration.'     The  troops  that  remained  longest  in  Xaah- 
villo  were  Forest's  cavalry,  led  by  that  brave  captain. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week,  Nashville  was  the  theater  of  the 
wildest  anarchy,  and  neither  jinblio  nor  private  property  was  safe  for  an 
hour.  Happily  for  the  woU-disposed  inhabitants,  Colonel  Keuner,  of  lh< 
Fonrth  Ohio  cavalry,  of  Mitchel's  diiision,  entered  the  city  ou  Sundaj 
evening,  the  23d,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  remainder  of  his  commander's  force,  who  encami)cd  at  Edge 
field,  opposite  Nashville,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Buell 
That  oflieer  came  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  same  morning  the  Conettogi 
arrived  from  Clurkesville,  as  a  convoy  to  transports  bearing  a  considerabh 
body  of  troops,  under  General  Nelson.  These  had  not  been  opjMtsed  ii 
their  passage  up  the  river,  for  the  only  battery  on  its  banks  between  the  twc 
cities  was  Fort  Zollicofier,  on  a  bluff,  four  or  five  miles  bolow  Nashville 
which  was  unfinished,  and  was  then  abandoned.  The  citizens  of  Nashville 
believing  General  Johnston  would  make  a  otand  there,  had  commenced  ihif 
fort  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the 'Cumberland,  and  were  much  incensed 
by  its  sudden  abandonment. 

Pursuant  to  ]>reviou8  arrangement,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  (R.  B.  Cheat- 
bam)  and  a  small  delegation  of  citizens  crossed  over  to  Bnell's  quarters  at 
Edgefield,  and  there  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  city,'     Geo- 
'  im""     *'"*'    Buell    at  once  issued  an  order  congratulating    the    troops 
"that  it  had  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  National  banneE 
to  the  Cajiitiil  of  Tennessee."'     He  expressed  a  belief  that  the  hearts  of  c 
greater  portion  of  the  people  of  that  State  would  be  rejoiced  by  the  fact 

and  he  assured  the  iir 
habitants  that  th-j 
rights  of  person  an-. 
pro])erty  should  t= 
respected.  On  tta 
following  day,  Ge^ 
eral  Grant  and  sta^~ 
arrived,  and  he  ana 
,'  General  Bnell  held 
consultation  abo^ 
future  movement:^ 
Colonel  Stanley  Ma« 
thews,  of  the  Fift; 
first  Ohio  ^'oluntoera 
was  appointed  PV" 
vost-Marslial,  and  <C 
der  was  sj>eed^ly  r:* 


>  A  greater  pnrtlon  of  tba  e 
brWgrs  before  Ihffj  were  flnsl,  iir 
Camhrrlind. 

^The  Cqiltal  uT  Ibe  Bints  of 
«ntf  r  at  ftiur  iKn>a  of  grunnd  In  t 
KlTBr.    II  l8  compose.!  of  foMHot 


n  tho  Unltrd  Sulci.    ] 
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stored.      Railroad   connection  with  Louisville  was   soon  opened,  and   the 
inhabitants  were  invited  to  resume  their  avocations. 

The  capture  of  Nashville,  the  flight  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  from  the  State  capital,  and  the  virtual  dissolution  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  that  Commonwealth,  imposed  upon  the  National  authorities  the  duty 
of  providing  a  substitute  for  the  people.     It  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor  to  administer  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  under  martial 
law ;  and  Andrew  Johnson,  formerly  a  chief  magistrate  of  that  Common- 
wealth, and  then  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
appointed*  to  that  responsible  position,  with  the  military  rank  of 
Brigadier-General'     He  reached  Nashville  on  the  12th  of  March,    ''^^''^^' 
and,   in   a   si)eech   to  the   citizens   assembled  that   evening,  he 
promised  friendship  and  protection  to  the  loyal,  and  gave  them  tq  under- 
stand   that  "intelligent   and   conscious  treason  in  high  places"  would  be 
pnmshed. 

Another  bloodless  victory  soon  followed  the  capture  of  Nashville.  Six 
days  after  the  formal  surrender  of  that  city.  General  Ilalleck  telegraphed  to 
General  McClellan  from  St.  Louis*  "Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of     .^,    ,  . 

.  .  .     ,  *  March  4. 

the  West,  is  ours,  and  Kentucky  is  free,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
strategy  of  the  campaign  by  which  the  enemy's  center  was  pierced  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  his  wings  isolated  from  each  other  and  tunied,  com- 
pelling thus  the  evacuation  of  his  stronghold  of  Bowling  Green  first,  and  now 
Columbus." 

The  history  of  the  latter  event  may  be  told  in  few  words.  When  it  was 
evident  to  the  conspirators  at  Richmond  that  the  "  Gibraltar  "  was  untenable,' 
the  so-called  Secretary  of  War  instructed  Polk,  through  Beauregard,  "  to 
evacuate  Columbus,  and  select  a  defensive  position  below."  Polk  chose  that 
section  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  shores  which  embraces  Island  Number  Ten, 
the  main  land  in  Madrid  Bend  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  New  Madrid. 
Defensive  works  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  two  latter  places  during  the 
preceding  autunm,  and  now  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  strongly 
fortifying  Island  Number  Ten. 

So  early  as  the  25th  of  February,  Polk  ordered  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  Columbus,  as  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  evacuation  of  that  post,  and 
asngned  the  command  of  the  river  defenses  at  the  position  chosen  to  General 
L  P.  McCown,  whose  division  was  ordered  thither  on  the  27th.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops,  excepting  the  cavalry,  left  Columbus  on  the  1st  of 
March.  General  Stuart's  brigade  went  by  steamer  to  New  Madrid,  and  the 
remainder  marched  by  land  to  Union  City,  in  Tennessee,'  under  General 
Cheatham.     The  remoA'al  of  special  articles  of  value  to  Jackson,  Tennessee, 


of  Its  enpola  i»  200  feet  f^om  tho  ground.  In  compliance  with  the  n-qnoH  of  Mr.  Strickland,  its  architoot,  his 
remainn  arc  inclosed  in  Its  walls,  with  a  proj>or  inscrii>tion  on  tho  outside ;  and  so  that  imposinsr  pile  tios  U>como 
bit  momnnent.  Tho  cost  of  tho  building  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  popuhiiion  of  Nashville,  at  tho  tiuie  wo  aro 
eofislderiaff,  was  about  24,IM)0  souls. 

In  ourlittlo  sketcli  is  seen  a  cabin  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  nsed  by  the  nrchitept-*  during  tho  erection 
Oi  th«  great ;  building  and  In  it  Governor  Harris  was  living,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  fhigal  manner,  when  he  was 
lommonod  to  fly  from  Nashville. 

1  See  page  22G),  volume  I. 

'This  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Hallways;  tiic 
fcvuMr  leading  directly  to  Hickman,  on  the  Misslsslpfil  Eivor. 
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had  been  accomplished  at  that  time.     Then  the  cavalry  set  fire  to  the  military- 
buildings  of  the  post,  and,  accompanied  by  Polk  and  his  staff 
* ^m^'     followed  the  retiring  columns,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

of  the  2d/* 
In  the  mean  time  preparations  had  been  made  to  capture  Columbus,  with 
its  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  When  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  from 
Clarkesville,  he  collected  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  commanded  respectively 
by  Captains  Davis,  Walke,  and  Stembel,  and  Lieutenants-commanding  Paul- 
ding, Thompson,  and  Shirk ;  four  mortar-boats,  under  the  general  command 
of  Lieutenant-commanding  Phelps,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Ford,  of  the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  and  Captain  George  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  three  trans- 
ports. The  latter  bore  a  small  land  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
men,^  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  W.  T.  Sherman  (who  was  in  com- 
mand at  Paducah),  accompanied  by  General  Cullum,  of  Ilalleck's  staff  The 
flotilla  left  Cairo  before  davliixht  on  the  momincj  of  the  4th  *  and 

*  March.  ...  *  . 

at  sunrise  was  in  sight  of  the  fortified  bluft's  at  Columbus.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  attack.  Humor  had  declared  that  the  fort  had  been 
evacuated.  It  was  cautiously  approached,  even  after  a  farmer,  a  professedly 
L'nion  man,  had  assured  the  commodore  that  the  troops  had  fled.  At  length 
the  National  flag  was  dimly  seen  waving  over  the  Confederate  works.  It 
might  be  a  trick.  Colonel  Buford  and  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Illinois  were  landed  to  reconnoiter.  They  were  soon  clambering  up  the  steep 
bluffs  with  shouts  of  triumph.  Troops  were  in  the  fortifications,  but  they 
were  friends.  A  detachment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Hogg,  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  scouts  from 
Paducah,  had  entered  the  place  at  five  o'clock  the  day  before,  and  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  main  work  of  that  stronghold.*  They  found 
the  town  deserted  by  nearly  all  of  its  disloyal  inhabitants.*  There  was  evi- 
dence of  great  haste  in  the  evacuation,  "  considering,"  says  General  Cullum, 
"  the  quantities  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  number  of  anchoi's,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  chain  which  was  once  stretched  over  the  river,'  and  a  large 


1  Report  of  Ms^or-Gencral  Leonidas  Polk  to  Colonel  Thomas  Jordan,  March  ISth,  1 SC2.  ''  In  five  days,**  Hid 
Polk,  in  his  report,  **  we  removed  the  accumulation  of  six  months,  tiiking  with  ns  all  oar  commissary  and 
master  stores — an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  my  whole  command  for  eight  months:  all  our  [Kiwder  sod 
ammunition  and  onlnuncc  stores  (excepting  a  few  shot,  and  gun-carriages),  and  every  heavy  gun  in  tlM 
Two  32-ponnder8  in  an>inote  outwork  were  the  only  valuable  guns  left"  These,  with  some  smaller  oiie«^ 
spiked.  ^Tbc  whole  nuinher  of  pieces  of  artillery  comprising  our  armament,*'  he  continued,  '^  was  ono  hundred 
and  flfly."  General  Cullum's  re|)ort  contradicts  that  of  Polk  concerning  the  rem«>val  of  nearly  all  that  was 
valuable,  for  a  large  quantity  of  onlnance  and  ordnance  stores,  he  say?,  was  found  there. 

'  These  were  composed  of  Colonel  Buford's  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  and  a  battalion  each  of  the  Fifty-fbnrtli 
and  Seventy-fourth  Ohio,  and  Fifty-flflh  Illinois  regiments,  commanded  by  Maj<»rs  Andrews  and  Sawyer. 

*  Report  of  Commodore  Foote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  March  4,  1SC2;  also  of  General  Collom  to 
General  McClellan.  on  the  same  day. 

General  Polk,  in  his  n»port,  says,  "The  enemy's  cavalry,  the  first  of  his  forces  to  arrive  after  the  evacoation, 
reached  Columbus  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  diiy  [March  8],  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  of  our  troops  had 
left." 

<  A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gaxette^  who  accompanied  Commodore  Foote,  mentioned  **Mrs. 
Sharpe,  wife  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Columbus,"  as  the  only  woman  he  met  with  in  his  rambles  through  the  town. 
She  said  she  had  stuck  up  for  the  Union  cause  while  the  secessionists  threatened  to  pull  her  house  down.  Iler 
husband,  she  said,  had  been  "  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  rebels." — See  notice  of  Sharpe's  letter  to  General 
Pillow,  note  1,  pajre  72,  , 

*  This  was  a  c^mtrivance  of  General  Pillow,  and.  like  most  of  his  military  operations,  was  a  failure.  It  was 
a  huffc  afTair.  stretching  down  fn>m  the  bluffs  into  the  Mississippi,  with  Its  Missouri  shoro  end  loose,  and  the 
most  of  It  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
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supply  of  torpedoes  i-emaiiiiug.'  Desolation  was  visible  everywhere — huta, 
tents,  and  barricades  presenting  but  tlicir  blackened  remains."  A  number 
of  heavy  cannon  had  been  spiked  and  rolled  ofi*  the  bluff  into  the  river. 
A  train  on  fire,  connected  with  both  ends  of  a  magazine,  was  cut,  and  fafety 
was  Boon  secured.  A  garriEOii  of  a  little  over  two  thousand  men,  including 
four  hundred  cavalry,  was  left  to  bolj  the  jiost. 

.  We  have  observed  that  Polk  and  his  confederates,  on  retiring  from  Co- 
lumbus, took  position  on  the   Alississippi  shores  and  Island   Xumber  Teu 


jfts- 


below.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river,'  to  which  many  of  the 
troops  went,  had  been  mueh  strengthened  by  Jefll  Thompson,*  who  had  occu- 
pied it  for  some  time,  and  had  strong  military  works  there,  one  of  which  was 
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called  Fort  Thompson.*  The  post  was  now  in  charge  of  General  Gantt,  of 
Arkansas.  The  town  was  at  the  junction  of  a  bayou  and  the  Mississippi,  at 
a  sharp  turn  of  that  stream,  and  was  naturally  an  eligible  position  to  repel 
an  enemy  approaching  by  water,  from  above  or  below.  In  addition  to  its 
land  defenses,  it  was  now  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  six  gun-boats,  canying  from 
four  to  eight  heavy  guns  each,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  New  Orleans, 
under  the  command  of  the  incompetent  Hollins.*  The  country  around  New 
Madrid  being  flat,  and  the  water  in  the  river,  at  the  time  we  are  considering, 
very  high,  the  cannon  of  the  flotilla  commanded  the  land  approaches  to  the 
town  for  a  long  distance.  This  post,  although  about  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  New  Orleans,  was,  with  Island  Number  Ten,  a  few  miles  above,  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  metropolitan  city  on  its  banks, 
and  therefore  an  object  of  great  importance  to  both  parties. 

When  the  garrison  at  New  Madrid  was  re-enfoixjed  from  Columbus,  it 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  General  McCown,  while  the  troops  on  Island 
Number  Ten  were  commanded  by  General  Beauregard.*  These  oflicers  had 
scarcely  established  their  quartei-s  at  their  respective  posts,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  thunder  of  the  LTnion  troops,  who  were  bent  upon  the 
redemption  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  control  of 
rebel  cannon  and  vessels.  It  was  confidently  expected  at  Richmond,  how- 
ever, that,  at  this  great  bend  in  the  river,  they  might  say  to  the  National 


'  This  was  an  Irreeular  bnstioncd  work,  mountini;  fourteen  heavy  gruns,  and  sitnated  about  half  a  mile  b«lotr 
New  Madrid.  There  waa  another  similar,  but  Hmaller  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  mounting  seven  heavj 
guns.    Between  them  waa  a  continuous  liue  of  Intrenchmcnts  and  defensive  works. 

'  See  page  114. 

*  Beauregard,  who  had  Just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  MisalasippL,  wus  in 
Immediate  command  of  the  troops,  and  the  property  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  after  the  evacuation  of  Columbas; 
and,  inspired  by  an  appeal  from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Richmond,*  he  there  indulged  in  hli  favorite 
amusement  of  Issuing  sensation  onlers.  lie  sent  forth  one  dated  the  Sth  of  March,  addressed  "To  the  Plaoter» 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,'"  telling  them  that  more  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  enemy  less  ruthleas  Uub 
theirs,  for  "  imperiWd  rights  not  more  dear  and  sacred.^  for  •'  homes  and  a  land  not  more  worthy  of  resolute  and 
nnconquerable  men,"  and  for  "interests  of  far  less  magnitude  than  theirs,  had  not  hesitated  to  melt  and  mooli] 
into  cannon  the  precious  bells  surmounting  their  houses  of  God,  Mhich  hail  called  generations  to  prayer.  Tbo 
Urieslhood,"  he  told  them,  "had  ever  sanctioned  and  consecrated  the  conversion,  In  the  hour  of  their  coantr7*ft 
need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  want  cannon,"  he  continued,  "as  greatly  as  any 
people  who  ever,  as  history  tells  you,  melted  their  church  bolls  to  supply  them ;"  so  he,  their  General,  called 
upon  them  to  send  their  "plantation  bells  to  the  neai-est  nillroad  depot,"  subject  to  his  order,  "  to b«  melted 
into  cannon  for  the  defense  of  their  plantations."  There  was  a  liberal  response  to  this  call,  and  not  only  "  planta- 
tion bells"  but  church  bells  were  offered  for  the  purpose.  "  In  some  cities,"  wrote  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army, "  every  church  gave  up  its  bell.  Court-houses,  factories,  public  institutions,  and  plantationa,  sent  thein^ 
And  the  people  furnished  largo  quantities  of  old  brass  of  every  description — andirons,  candlesticks,  gas-fixtarea, 
and  even  door-knobs.  I  have  seen  wagon-loads  of  these  lying  at  depots,  waiting  shipment  to  the  foundries.*'— 
See  Thirteen  Montfuin  tAe  liebel  Anny,  by  an  impressed  New  Yorker  (William  G.  Stevens),  page  S4. 

These  brazen  contributions  wore  all  sent  to  Xew  Orleans,  w^here  they  were  found  by  General  Butler,  who 
sent  the  bells  to  Boston,  to  be  nsed  for  a  more  peaceful  purpose.  They  were  sold  at  auction  there  in  Aognst 
following,  by  C<»lonel  N.  A.  Thompson,  who  preface<l  the  sale  by  a  patriotic  speech. 

Ten  days  lM?forc  Beauregard's  apjwal  for  bcll-mctal.  his  Surgeon -General,  Dr.  Choppin,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  for  the  purpose,  issued  in  that  city  the  following  cbaracteristio 
address  to  his  Creole  brethren : 

"Soldiers  of  New  Obluanb:  Tou  are  aware  of  the  disasters  which  have  be&Uen  onr  anus  in  the  West. 
Greater  dinasters  gtill  are  staring  tut  in  the/ace.  General  Beaui-egard — the  man  to  whom  w^e  must  look  as 
the  saviour  of  our  country — sends  me  among  you  to  summon  you  to  a  great  duty  and  ni>ble  deeds — invokiiqe 
and  inspired  by  the  sacred  love  of  country  and  of  priceless  liberty,  he  has  taken  tlic  deathless  resolution  de  /e» 
venger  ou  de  l^*  ^uivre.  And,  with  the  immortal  confidence  and  holy  fervor  of  a  soul  willinir.  if  need  be,  to 
meet  martyrdom,  ho  calls  upon  you  to  join  him,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  to  our  country  what  she  has  lost. 


*  Tin,  an  ewentUI  article  In  the  manafartarc  of  braaa  eannnn,  was  bo  acnrca  within  tbc  boands  of  tb«  Conf«<l«racy,  that  th«  Ordnaac* 
I>e|iartm«nt  ■nlirltcd  the  p«nplk  toonntrlbaU  belli  for  tb«  pnrpoM.  It  It  uid  that  tafflcient  bell-metal  waa  eent  to  Rlehiaond,  flrom  Fr«4cr* 
Ickeborg  alone,  to  make  two  llfht  tMtteriea. 
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forces,  "  Thua  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ;"  but,  like  most  of  their  cal- 
culations, this  one  signally  failed. 

While  Johnston  ivaa  pressing  southward,  through  Nashville  with  his 
fngitive  array  from  Bowling  Green,  and  Polk  was  trembling  in  his  menaced 
works  at  Columbus,  Ilalleck  was  giving  impetus  to  a  force  destined  to  striko 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  Confederates  at  \ew  Madrid,  lie  dispatched  General 
Pope  from  St.  Louis  on  the  22d  of  February,  with  a  cousidenible  body  of 
troops,  chiefly  from  Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  attack  that  jKist.  Pope  went  down 
the  Mississippi  in  transports,  and  landed  at  Commerce,  iii  Missouri,  on  the 
24th,  He  marched  from  there  on  the  27tli,  and  tln-ee  days  afterward  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captaui  Webster,  and  a  com- 
pany of  independent  cavalry,  under  Captain  Noloman,  encountered  the  guer- 
rilla chief  M.  Jeff.  Thompson  with  about  two  hundred  mounted  men.  These 
were  routed,  and  pursued  with  great  vigor  to  Thumjwon's  lines  at  New 
Madrid,  losing  in  their  flight  three  pieces  of  artillerj-,  and  throwing  away 
gtins  and  every  thing  else  that  might  lessen  their  speed.  In  the  mean  time 
Pope's  main  column  moved  on,  traverse<l  with  the  greatest  difficulty  over- 
flowed miry  swamps,'  and  on  the  day  when  the  National  standard  was 
unfurled  at  Columbus'  it  appeared  before  New  Madrid,  Pope 
found  the  jwst  occupied  by  live  regiments  of  infantry  and  several  *  *^ 
companies  of  artillery,  with  IloUins's  flotilla  on  the  river.  Satis- 
fied that  he  could  accomplish  very  little  tt-ith  his  light  artillery,  he  o 
out  of  range  of  the  gun-boats,  and  sent 
Colonel  BisBcU,  of  the  Engineer  Corps, 
to  Cairo  for  heavy  cannon. 

While  Pope  was  waiting  for  his 
Biege-guns,  the  Confederates  were 
Btrengthening  New  Madrid  by  i-o-en- 
forcements  from  Island  Number  Ten;^ 
and  on  the  1 2th,  when  the  cannon  from 
Cairo  arrived,  there  were  about  nine 
thousand  infantrj-,  besides  artillery, 
within  the  works  in  front  of  Pope, 
commanded  by  Generals  McCown, 
Stoart,  and  Gantt.  Meanwhile,  three 
gan-boats  had  been  added  to  Hollins's 
flotilla.  '''"'''' 

Fearing  the  Confederates  might  be  rc-enforced  from  below,  Pope  sent 
Colonel  J.  B.  Plummer,  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri,  to  Point  Pleasant,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  down  the  river,  to  plant  a  batterj-,  and  blockade  it  at  that 


' '  CrHlea  of  Loalilniw,  oi 

'  '  The  men."  uld  ■  Bewt 

u  St  Heleaii  I*  b]r  Iba  ocesu.' 
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point.  He  took  with  him  three  regiments  of  infautry,  throe  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  a  field  battery  of  10-pound  Parrott  guns.  He  formed  rifle-pits 
for  a  thousand  men,  and  planted  his  cannon  in  sunken  batteries  below  them. 
This  was  done  with  perfect  success  in  tlie  face  of  cannonading  from  the  Con- 
federate gun-boats.  This  position  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the 
rear  of  Island  Niimber  Ten,  and  prevented  supplies  being  furnished  to  that 
post  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  Reel  Foot  Lake  and  Madrid  Bend. 

Pope's  four  siege-guns  (three  32-pounders  and  an  8-inch  mortar)  arrived  at 
near  sunset,"  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  (thirty-five  hours  after 
im  ^^    '''*'y  '^'^  Bird's  Point,  on  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railway)  they  were 
in  position,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fort  Thompson.'     On  that  work 
.—  and  Hollins's  flotilla  he  at  once  opened 

"  7   '       a  vigorous  caunonade   and    bombard- 
^  ment.'     They  replied  with 

equal  vigor,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  three  of  the  cannon  in  the 
fort  were  dismounted,  and  three  of  the 
gnn-lroats  were  disabled.  The  fierce 
artillery  duel  continued  throughout  the 
■  whole  day,'  the  Nationals  continually 
'  extending  their  trenches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  their  heavy  battcriee 
to  the  river  bank  during  the  night. 
General  Paine,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
making  demonstrations  against  in- 
trenciiments  on  the  Confederate  right,  su])ported  by  General  Palmer's  divi- 
sion. The  Confederate  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  when  night  fell  the  entire 
insurgent  force  at  New  Madrid,  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a  jierilous  po»i- 
tion.  Their  commanders  perceived  this,  and  during  a  furious  thunder-etorm, 
at  about  midnight,  while  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty-ninth  Ohio  and 
Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois  were  on  duty  guanling  the  rifle-pits  and  bat- 
teries, they  evacuated  the  post  and  fled  to  Island  Numl)er  Teni  leaving 
almost  every  thing  behind  them.'  So  precipitate  was  their  flight  that  their 
suppers  and  lighted  candles  were  in  their  tents,  and  their  dead  were  left 
unburicd.  New  Madrid  presented  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  The  original 
inhabitants  had  fled,  and  it  had  evidently  been  sacked  and  plundered  by  its 
Confederate  occupants,  for  household  articles  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. Tlie  human  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  quick,  sharp  siege  is  not 
known.  One  hundrfd  new  graves  and  many  bodies  left  unburied  showed  it 
to  have  been  severe  on  the  land.  That  of  the  Xationahi  was  fifty-otic  killed 
and  wounded.' 


'Thowgun. 
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Just  before  daylight  on  the  morning  after  the  siege,  Brigadier-General 
Ds^d  Si  Stanley,  vhose  command  had  been  in  the  trenches  all  night,  was 
reli«'ved  by  M^jor-Genenil  Schuyler  Ilamilton ;  and,  a  little  after  dawn,  a  flag 
of  tmce  appeared  with  inftiTmation  that  the  place  was  abandoned.     When 
the  iact  was  certified,  Hamilton  sent  Captain  Mower  and  his  artillerists  to 
plant  the  national  flag  on  Fort  Tliompaon.     At  alnioet  the  same 
hour,*  Comn^odore  Foote  left  Cairo  with  a  powerful  fleet,  com-    "^2"*' 
posed  of  Beven  armored  gun-boats,  one  not  amiored,  and  ten 
mortar-boats,'  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  Pope.    At  Colum- 
huB  he  was  joined  by  the  Twenly-scventh  Illinois,  Colonel  Buford,  and  some 
other  troo]>s,*  and  moving  down  to  Hiolcman,  on  the  siime  Hliorc 
3f  the  Mississippi,  he  took  ]>osB0SHion  of  that  place.*     lie  did  not 
^rry,  but,  pressing  forward,  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Island  Xumber 
Ten   the  next  day,'  when  he  carefully  reconnoitered  the  Confcder- 

,, ...  ,  •"  J  „  .        ^  <MiircliIi 

Wo  position  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 

Under  the  skillful  and  energetic  management  of  General  llcauregard, 
i^lBiid  Number  Ten  had  been  made  the  must  impregnable  to  assault  of  all 
■he   posts  in  the  Mississippi  valley.     On  the  day  of  his  arrival    j„^, 
bere,'  he  had  atisumed  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
^fisBissippi,  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  he  had  recently  been  appointed, 
'•**i  had  called  General  Bragg  from  Peiisacola  to  his  aid.      He  issued  a 
'***Ting  order,  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,'  addressed  to  the  inhabi- 
*Qts  of   his    department,   announcing   his   assumption    of  the 
<»tnmand,  and  calling  npon  the  men  to  arouse  in  defense  of  their  "  mothers, 
"^^ea,  sisters,  and  children."     If  high-sounding  words  and  good  engineering 
^lld  have   made    Island  Number 
***    impregnable,    it   would    have 
'^n  BO. 

On  Saturday  night,' 

*<icimodore   Footc  was 

^tMu«d  for  action,  and  on  Sunday 

Wiling   he   commenced   the  siege 

'■h  a  bombardment  by  the  rifled 

U  of  the  Senton,  his  flag-ship. 

■  was  followed  by  the  mortar- 

ta,  moored  at  proper  points  along 

river  ehore,    from  which   these 

ense  pieces  of  ordnance  hurled 

of  iron  npon  the  devoted  island' 

toflcet  niulaI«<l<'ribs^n-haUB(K(an,  UenUDiitit  rhclpiaFllnilliii-capUila:  Ciiieinnatt,  Ctmaua- 
nbcl;    OirvodtUI.  Cummjirnler  Wnlfc*;   Jfoniid  CT(y.  Comuiuidrr  ILMij;  LoHltriUt.  Commwdsr 
■MMmrp,  LIcuIvDutTliumpKin:  St.  Loalt.  UeuMnut  PinliltDg:  uil  CVHiMbvn  (neii  annaRd).  Lian- 
lad^HL     Tho  morUr-boaU  w6n  tn  rbiirKB  oT  CspULn  U,  E.  Majnudtn-.  commimdrr  ol  Uie  •qnndron ; 
L  B.  PIkf.  iHlnuil  commandrr;  ond  Salllng.Mutsn  OtunrDrd.  Qrtftrf.  SlmnrAa.  uid  JiihBMn. 
fanwi  bvl  be«n  rldu^l  bj  Natlonil  ^uiL-b*AtB  uncc  b«fi>r«.    On  tb«  ditj  whcD  it  wu  flnt  occupied  by 
IcntH,*  the  Tiflir  ind  Ltrlnfflon  sppnucbcd  thut  plan,  wbcra  thf  j  cnrounUrsd  a 
tofUi-biiumtDd  Vie  Tantf^    with  ibU.  and  i  nuked  \MUnj  <it  funr  rlQpd  on-      °  Sept.  i 
>akon.li»Ial>nTeIIIi:kiun.tti<  l)/ltrtBi  LvIn^Un  (bu^bl  about  an  hour,  dHrlBi;  Istl. 

M  to  Hkkman.  tlltnclDK  tbe  >bDR  MIttt.  burning  tba  linu  nni  It  wtth  bat  gbot. 
iDf  tb*  lAHirgentjl 
•dr«f*MaB«of  tbr<arllMtr.'nni.>f  «nn<.ii.b«liigliiiiHiD  Eompoainrlr  u  ItSS.    Itiumrli 
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the   Becoiid  day  of  the  eioge 


\ 


and  the  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  shore  opposite.  All  day  long  the  bom- 
bardment was  kept  ap,  and  vigorous  responses  were  made,  with  very  little 
injury  to  either  party.' 

Meanwhile  a  battery  of  the  Second  Illinois  artillery  was  landed  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  in  a  position  to  assail  the  Confederate  fleet  near  the  ieland. 
This  battery  was  active  and  effec- 
tual, and  did  excellent  Ber\-ice  the 
noxt  day,  when  a  most  deadly 
attack  was  made  on  the  Couled- 
erate  works,  after  meridian,  by  a 
floating  battery  of  ten  guns,  formed 
of  the  gnn-boats  Cincimiati,  Ben- 
ton, and  St.  Louis,  lashed  side  by 
side,  followed  by  the  Carimdeiet, 
Pittabury,  and  Mound  City.  They 
went  nearer  to  the  works,  and 
pounded  them  severely.  Heavy 
blows  were  given  in  retom,  and 
n-en  of  decisive  results  as  the  first 
"  Island  Number  Ten,"  said  Commodore  Foot©  to  the  Secretary  " 
of  the  Navy,'  "  is  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus,  as  the  island  ^ 


In  Ibe  Utile  ci 


dege*  OD  land  and  w 


r  (weighing  OTM 


iT*i  tu  the  tui 

re  In  1  poiltto 

th  of  ihe  DioniUr  oi 


A  oi>rTeapondeni 
It  thfi  bnmlwrdm^ 


BorLirbylho 
In  the  rlTfr- 

id  m  derrlct  mu  Ml  up 

b(g  fall  of  puwder  hid 


1  of  IhefSleuiw  7Iin«,who  wm 
It  of   Itlond  Nqmbrr  Tan.  thus 
gnpliiall;  dcKribii  the  nmnner  of  nilng  tbfH  Ini- 

Mtlng  and  nther  alniiDlng.     Tbe  cbuge  It  (hjin 
flftetn  to  tweDlr-two  ponndt.    Tlia  ahell  v«igh>  Wn 


bml[liir 


I  abuul  (h«  I 


r.  with  s  good  glnu.  w 
Ithidullbuvm.  If  lib 
lariog  the  hombardmaD 


int  Ib  moor^  ilniLgildc  fl 
to  bfl  flr«L  A  poll  of  M 
:p«t  It  denfenlBg,  ukd  — 
ID  bouul  fnun  th«  >lif I — 


in  canning  sir  their  klllHl  ud  wonm 
rurmed  or  the  doth,  ■!  Kcw  Bures, 
t  wu  to  uiielpHtad  tlut,  Ibr  ■  moi 
combu  with  gnat  ligor,  nukji^  pr 
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shores  are  lined  with  forte,  each  fort  commanding  the  odo  above  it."    And 
■o  the  siege  went  on,  with  varying  fortunes,  until  the  first  week  in  April, 
when  Foote's  flotilla  was  yet  above  Island  Number  Ten,  and 
Beauregard   telegraphed'  to  liiohniond  that  the  National  guns    '  ^j'^  "^ 
had  "thrown  three  thousand   sliells  and    burned   fifty  tona   of 
giin-powder"  withont  damaging  liia  batteries,  and  killing  only  one  of  his 
men.     The  publio  began  to  be  impatient,  but  victory  was  near.' 

While  Commodore  Foote  was  pounding  away  at  Island  Number  Ten 
and  ita  seven  supporting  shore-batteriea,  General  Pope  was  chafing  at  Kew 
Madrid  with  impatience  for  decisive  action.  His  guns  easily  blockaded  tlie 
river,  but  he  wished  to  do  more.  He  desired  to  cross  it  to  the  peninsula  and 
attack  the  island  in  the  rear,  a  movement  that  would  insure  its  capture 
with  its  dependencies,  their  garrisons  and  munitions  of  war.  The  river 
there  was  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  with  a  current  then  flowing  at  the  speed 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  opposite  shore  was  lined  witli  batteries 
garnished  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber.  Until  tlieao  could  be  silenced,  it 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  any  means  at  Pope's 
command.     He  tried  to  induce  Foote  to  allow  some  of  his  armed  vessels  to 

ran  the  batteries  of  Island  Number  Ten,  and,  after  silencing  these  Tennessee 

shore-batteries,  transport  the  troops  across.     Foote  would  not  incur  the  risk, 

and  Pope  was  at  his  wit's  end,  when 

General  Hamilton  came  to  his  relief 

nith  a  most  extraordinary  proposi- 

tioD.  Itwastheconstructionofacanal 

from  the  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  near 

Uand  Number  Eight,  across  the  neck 

«f  a  swampy  |)eninHula,  to  the  viciii-  , 

ily  of   New  Madrid,    of   sufficient 

capacity  to  allow  the  passage  of  gun- 
lioaits  and  transports,  and  thereby 
cfiectoally  flank  Number  Ten  and 
insure  its  capture.  He  ofiered  to 
undertake  the  task  with  his  division, 
and  to  execute  the  work  in  the  space 
of  two  weeks,  under  the  general 
direction  of  IJeutenant  Henry  B. 
<3»»,  of  the  Engineers. 

General  Pope  favored  General  Hamilton's  proposition,  and  directed  Colo- 
•*el  Bissell  to  perform  the  task,  with  the  plana  ao  modified  as  to  allow  only 
''ansportB  and  barges  to  pass  through.    BisscU  set  about  it  with  his  regi- 


^    '  WU1>  roots  wucurylDg  on  thli  >ie^,CDLoiiijlB 
'■It  the  Fm«Dlh  UlHuari,  and  CuUidfI  Fuiter  wlUi  ■  I 

?  *  twnnr  rf  lis  rifled  lonnon.  nnd.T  CapUin  SpaUmon,  of  Ibo  Siiwrnl  nilnoH  Brtlller)',  mJ  aJO  of  the 
!**"■*  nilBoii  oinliT,  wf  nt  to  HIckDus  on  the  gun-b-uit  LoulttilU.  Thcj  luniiwl  qutdly,  mU  KKin  ■JMr- 
T*"*  Pubdl  on  lowTird  Unlnn  Clt)',  ui  imporlint  [wlnl  it  lb«  JnnrtloB  uf  «llwmj>  »utK  of  Colnmbm,  omo. 
2*  *>yiCoBf*d*ril»r™«  oompoiecl  of  the  Tweotj'-fint  TpnntwM  InnmrT  Md  »hatl*llon  of  c»t»1i7,  Ib»1I 
ZT^^  l.W»  mn.  Thrlrnr  lad  Uiroo^h  n  duDHly  vonlnl  country.  Thrlr  mtirch  iru  npid,  and  tbeyMI 
J,""""!?  ipon  thtlr  en«n1«  and  ialtwed  Ihem  at  Iho  flril  nnwt  After  bnmlni  thplr  cmmp.  ind  (ffectiuJIj- 
Jr*»«  CsloD  a\j  of  uiDod  iDBurgTiiU,  tho  NiUoDila  irmnif d  to  niekmui  and  rMsmbutod  tat  laluiil  Sotn- 
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■  ment,  with  great  vigor,  aasUted  by  some  of  Buford's  conmiaQd.     Fonr  light- 

kraft  Bteamere  and  two  or  three  gun-bai^cs  were  sent  down  from  Cairo  for 

use  in  the  work ;  and,  after  nineteen  days  of  the  most  fiitigulng  labor,  a  canal 

twelve  miles  long,  one-half  the  distance  through  a  growtli  of  heavy  timber,' 

was  completed;'  a  wonderful  monument  to  the  engineering  akill 

■  April  4,     and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Americans.'     In  the  mean 

time  Foote    had    not   been    idle,  as  Beauregard's  electrograph 

attested.     The  upper  (Buoker'B  Battery)  or  number  one  of  the  seven  forts  on 

the  Kentucky  shore 
had     received     his 
special       attention, 
,  and  on  the  night  of 
i  the  1  St  of  April  an 
I  expedition  to  take 
it  by  storm  was  set 
in  motion  under  the 
command  of  Colonel 
Roberts,  of  the  For- 
ty-second     lUinoiB, 
who     was      accom- 
panied by  only  for- 
ty of  his  men.  Thej- 
nt  in  five  boat^fc 
I   manned   by  anne^B 
tws  picked   froi^rT 
the   steamers    £et^^ 
ton,  St.  Zouu,  Cit^ 
.u.  ^^„,^  cinnati,    Pitlabur^^ 

and  Mound  Cit>/ — a  hundred  men  in  all,  seamen  and  aoldiers— and,  pullin  — 
directly  for  the  face  of  the  battery,  met  with  no  other  opposition  tha^^ 
the  fire  of  two  sentinels,  who  scampered  away.  The  six  guns  of  the  battel  ~~. 
were  spiked,  and  thus  one  of  Foote's  most  formidable  opponents  w^^ 
silenced. 

,  This  daring   feat  was  followed    on   the  night  of  the  3d'fc-^ 

another.  Pope  had  frequently  implored  Foote  to  send  a  gun-bo 
to  his  assistance.  At  length  the  gallant  Captain  Walke  obtained  permissia^^ 
of  the  commander  to  undertake  to  run  by  the  Confederate  batteries  wi—: — 
the  Carondelet.  This  perilous  feat  was  successfully  performed  at  midnig^^K 
during  a  tremendous  thunder-storm.  The  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  1— ^ 
to  the  Confederates,  and  she  was  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  hea  ■^~^ 
fire  from  all  of  the  batteries.  She  did  not  return  a  shot;  and  P'oote  ni;s 
Boon  rejoiced  by  hearing  the  booming  of  three  signal-guns  from  her  du  *"  ~ 
which  was  to  be  his  assurance  of  her  safety.*     She  was  received  at  X  ^^^ 


Through  U,l. 

.1mb.r.w.r,«l 

in  iTtTBge  of  Bfl/  tet 

1;  thl.  pl=»T 

lenl  Papc  ta  Gt 
-  tt.  •ccompu} 

ncnlHiUeck.  April  1 
loj  gnn-b»rg«i  an  H 
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Madrid  with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight,  the  eoldiers  catching  up 

in   tlieir  amn  tht.   Bailore   who  rowed   "W  alke  s   gig  a-hore,  and  passing 

them  from    one  to  an 

other.     The  Cirondelet 

waa  thefirst^cacel  tliat 

ran      the    Conftdcnte 

hlockade  on    the    "Mia 

siaaippi  Ri\cr,  and  her 

brave  comminder  in  1 

bis     men   received    the 

epeuial  thanks    of    the 

Secretary  of 

the      Kavv'     '^p'"'^ 

•or   hia  cou 

'^goous  and  important 

*ct-      On  the  follow  ing 

"doming,*  the  Seiitoii,    Cincinnati,  and  Piltghiirff,    with    three 

•^ata,  opened   a  heavy  fire   npon   a  huge  floating   battery   of 

sixteen  guns,  which  the  Confederates  had  inoore<l  at  Island  Number  Ten,' 

Enable  to  defend  it,  the  Confederates  imperfectly  scuttled  the  monster, 
*n*i  cut  it  loose.  It  drifted  down  the  river  and  lodged  a  short  distance 
above  Point  Pleasant,  So  one  by  one  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
■Nationals. 

The  impatient  Pope,  Batisfied  that  he  could  not  rely  npon  the  flotilla  for 
?*>»«>!  aid  on  his  side  of  Island  Number  Ten,  had  caused  several  floating 
^*tteries  to  be  constructed  of  coal-bai^es,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
^Jtll  which  he  intended  to  silence  the  guns  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  opposite 
"^  position,  and  cover  the  passage  across  of  his  troops.'  Tliese  were  coni- 
P*^ted  when  the  canal  was  finished,  and  on  the  5tii  of  April  -they,  with 
^'*''  steamers  and  some  barges,  were  brought  through  that  channel  into 

**^   bayou  which  empties  into  the  Missis.iippi  at  New  Madrid,     There  all 
^t*   kept  concealed   until   every   thing   was   in  readiness   for  a   forward 
'**«Vemcnt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Gth,  Pope  sent  the  Carondelet  down  th^  river 
~^^<^ard  Tiptonville,  with  General  Granger,  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  Forty-third 
-**io,  and  Captain  L.  B,  Marshall,  <if  his  stafi",  to  reeoimoiter  the  stream 
^^'ow.  They  found  the  whole  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shore  for  fifteen 
^**l<js  lined  with  heavy  guns,  at  intervals  in  no  case  more  than  a  mile  apart, 

■*<i    between  these  intrenchments  for  infantry  were  thrown  up.     On  their 


rrd  of  three  heavj  conl-bargct^ 
-ho  guna,  ftnd  vm  bulfc-hebled 

^JT^»«1.  Uton  loyen  of  drj  eollon-wnwl  nill«  and  cotUin.  cl-ualy  pocked,  m  Ibil  s  ahot 
t_  ''4lc  Uift  tnoat  |>u>  through  Iwi'nty  feet  of  ralVi  and  caltnii.  The  eniptj'  tnrrell  w 
^^*>«  •Tcnl  at  Iho  DDtrr  buvea  brlD^  pltreed  by  ihut  below  watrr-inark.    Euh  bsllerr 


tngrthcr  (Dd  bolted  nilli  Inn.    The 
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return,  the  Carondekt  silonced  a  butteiy  opposite  Poiot  Pleasant,  and  Captaic^^n 
Marshiitl,  with  a  few  men,  landed  and  spiked  its  guns. 

That  night,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Pope,  Foote  ordered  the  Pitltburff^^^ 
Lientenant  Thompson,  to  run  the  blockade.  It  waa  done,  and  she  arrived  *~  -^ 
Kew  llailrid  ut  dawn  on  the  "tli,  when  Captain  \Valke  wont  down  the  rive-  — ^ 
with  the  two  gun-boats  to  silence  batteries  near  Watson's  Landing,  beIoi>«^B 
Tiptonville  (Tennessee),  where  Pope  intended  to  disembark  his  troops  (tbe^c 
on  the  steamers  that  had  passed  through  tlie  canal),  on  the  Tennessee  ehorEE^^^^ 
in  the  rear  of  Island  ^Number  Ten.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  establishes  -^ 
batteries  of  32-iK)unders,  under  Captain  Williams,  of  the  First  Reguli^^^^ 
Infantry,  opposite  that  point. 

The  troops  on  the  steamers  comprised  General  Paine's  division,  and  co^^^^ 
sisted  of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  and  Fifty-firet  IlIiDois  iv^^^s 
ments,  with  Iloughtai ling's  Battery.  A  heavy  rain-storm  was  sweeping  ov^^^^ 
the  country,  hut  it  did  not  impede  the  movement.  Captain  Walke  iirifiiiiia 
his  aiiisigned  duty  admirablv,  and  Ktruck  the  final  blow  that  secured  a  victo=^^^^ 
for  thi,  "National"  \t  ntcn  he  signaled  to  Pope  that  the  batteries  we— ^  — ■ 
eilencc<L  The  steamers  with  tlio  troops  immediately  moved  forward,  «^  ^ 
'  broad  river  (which  Pope  said  w—  ^^ 
the  most  magnifice?  ^^^ 
pjwctacle  he  had  ev —  -^ 
seen),  it  was  ascertaia  ^i^S 
that  tlie  Confedera^:^  -* 
were  abandoning  th  ^  ~' 
batteries  along  that  p  ^  ^ 
tion  of  the  Tcnnesfc-iS'i  ^ 
and  Kentucky  sh*-  ^^^^ 
Walke's  victory  assui,  ^'^ 
the  latter  that  all  i^="~  ■* 
lost,  and  their  or"^  ^3 
thought  was  conceroa-  -^-^ 
•r»«xvE».i*»™»™«.PPL  safety  in  flight.     Th— s^ '' 

was  now  equal  oomn^c^*'* 
tion  on  Island  Xuniber  Ten.  Positive  information  concerning  the  flankv  "^"^8 
canal  had  been  gi^en  at  Confederate  head-quarters  there,  but  the  story  w^"^  ** 
not  believed  until  the  steamers  were  seen  emerging  from  the  bayou  at  N"  ^'^'T 
Ma<lrid,  when  hoj>e  forsook  them.  Sinking  their  gun-boat,  Oramptu,  ^fc-"*^ 
six  transports  in  the  river  between  the  island  and  New  Madrid,  so  as  "V 

form,  as  they  supjiosed,  effectual  obstructions  to  navigation,  .they  abandoK;:^^^'^ 
every  thing  and  fled. 

It  was  important  to  capturo  the  fugitives,  and  for  that  purpose  P^^^^™ 
directed  Stanley  and  Hamilton,  who  had  come  down  by  land,  to  crou  tfc»-^^ 
divisions.  He  pushed  his  troops  on  toward  Tiptonville  as  fast  as  they  i^^_^"* 
landed.  They  met  and  drove  back  the  Confederates,  who  were  attempt  *^f 
to  fly  toward  Union  City,  These  were  joined  at  Tiptonville  that  nights  ~J 
many  fugitives  from  Island  Number  Ten.  The  wildest  confusion  prevfc'*  ■*• 
among  them.  They  were  driven  to  the  swamps  by  P*'^^'*, 
'IsML*"     advancing  forces,  and,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  1 

in  on  all  sides,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  they 
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onconditionally,  laid   down   their   tarme,  and   received   eaeh   his 

bnoet  the  same  hour,  Commodore  Foote  received  a  flag  of  trace 
uid    Numhcr   Ten,  with  an  offer  to  eurrendcr  the  island   to  faim. 
hat  time,  the  Confederates  on  the   island  had   been   ignorant  of 
iter  that  Walkc  and  Pope  had  inflicted  upon  their  friends  below, 
\e  who  had  fled  in  that   direction  expected  lo  find  shelter  behind 
eries    near    Tipton ville.      There    had    been    grave   doubts   in   the 
'  the  commanders  on  the  island  concerning  their  ability 
it,  ever  sinea  the  Carondelet  ran  the  blockade,'  and     '^{JjJ^*' 
ird's  quick   perceptions    were   satisfied   that  the  siege 
•n  end  in  disaster  and  pei-ltaps  disgrace.     So,  on  the  morning  after 
age  of  that  .vessel,'  he  turned  over  the  command  on 
id  to  General  McCall,  leaving  McCown  in  charge  of  the 
iQ  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  shores,  and,  with  a   considerable 
the  best  troops,  departed  for  Corinth,  in  Upper  Mississippi,  there  to 
to  cheek  a  formidable  movement  of  the  Nationals  toward  Alabama 
dssippi,  by  way  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  River,  which 
consider  presently. 

numing  command,  McCall  issued  a  fiaming  order  announcing  it,'  and 
hirty-six  hours  afterward  he,  loo,  satisfied  of  imminent  danger, 
bis  infantry  and  Stewart's  battery  to  the  Tennecsee  shore,  in  a  posi- 
irsble  to  escape,  leaving  only  the  artillerists  on  the  island.  The  latter 
force  that  offered  to  surrender  to  Foote,  and  the  entire  number  of 
mers  was  only  seventeen  officers,  three  hundred  and  Bixty-oight  pri- 
liers,  four  hundred  sick,  and  one  hundred  men  employed  on  the  Con- 
Tessela,  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Pope  and  Foote  together 
en  thousand  two  hundred  and 
three,  including  three  generals 
'  hundred  and  seventy-three  field 
pany  officers.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
re  nearly  twenty  batteries,  with  .^^ti^BtA'il 
Ired  and  twenty-three  cannon  and  ■=^**^H  -v 
'  the  former  varying  from  32  to 
idcrs;  seven  thousand  small  ai-ms;  'usa 
use  amount  of  ammooition  on  the  island  and  in  magazines  at  points 
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along  the  Kentucky  nnd  Tonnesscc  shores;  many  hundred  horses  and  mule^^  Jet 
with  wajrons,  et  cetera,  anil  four  steamers  afloat. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete   and   decisive,  for  very  few  mer^^^en 
escaped  and  very  little  property  was  destroyed.'     During  the  whole  of  hf  ,«^iiB 
operations  in  tlie  siege,  Pope  di  f  _Bid 
not  lose  a  man,  nor  meet  with  "  —rr  np 
accident ;    and  the   casualties'  Ik      id 
the  fleet  were  very  few.     The^r  -^^ro 
did  not  seem  to  be  evidence  ^       of 
much  Insa  of  life  on  the  part  ^       of 
the     Confederates ;     hut    evei_  — -j-. 
where,    from    BeaurcganVs  air-  r^td 
McCairs    }K>ad-quarters    on  t^^Q« 
island  to  the  smallest  tent,  the  — =re 
wore  i)roofs  of  the  greatest  hafc—  ~  te 
in  leaving.     Among  other  thin^^ss 
found    at    liead-qnart«ra    was  a 

bundle  of  important    official  p=J»a^ 
pers,  one   of  them  containing  ** 

'r*i\  OL/-™«.L«.^^i3'"'"'  drawing  of  Fort  Pillow  on  t^t^^ 

•a   "■■    l«a])    -    MTt^  ..-■erbelow. 

r   '»«.|K-1lt«llM4F^^  The  victory  at  Island  Nranl»-<3^ 

Ten  produced  the  most  profou^cr-:»- " 
sensation  throughout  the  ent^^»^-^* 
republic.  Its  importance  to  cfc  ^  ' 
party  in  the  conflict  could  Bcarc^^^^"  " 
be  estiTnated.      The  aniionncemcnt  of  it  went  over  the  land  simultaneone^-J^     '' 

with-  that  of  the  bard-won  triumph  at  Shiloh  on  the  Tenneste ■    ** 

'*}§«.''  R'**^'','  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  and  was  followed,  a  fi*  ^^ 
days  afterward,  by  that  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulosld,  at  c:—  -^^ 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Every  loyal  heart  was  filled  with  joy  a — — ^^^ 
hope,  and  Government  securities,  which 
were  at  two  and  a  half  and  three  per 
cent,  below  par,  immediately  com- 
manded a  jiremium.  The  Confederates 
almost  deiipaircd.  It  was  probable 
that  MempliiSfOne  of  their  strongholds 
on  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  im- 
mense workshojjM  and  armories,  would  ' 

soon  share  the  fate  of  Columbus.  It  was  probable  that  the  great  river  wo« 
speedily  be  patrolled  fi-om  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  by  the  almost  invinci"" 
armored  vessels  of  the  Government,  and  the  rich  supply-country  west  of  tW 
stream  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  They  also  apE^ 
hcndeil  that  the  great  line  of  railway  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Mi^ 
sippi,  between  Southwestern  Tennessee  and  New  Orleans,  wonid  be  sei   - 
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by  Xational  troops.  Panic  every wliero  prevaileil  along  llie  "Father  of 
Waters"  below  Island  Kumber  Ten,  Martini  law  waa  [jroclaimed  in  ^lem- 
phis,  and  the  Bpee'm  of  tlic  banks  there  was  removed  to  places  of  supposed 
safety.  Many  inhabitants  fled ;  and  tlie  troops  that  "  guarded  the  city,"  and 
secessionists  that  remained,  proposed  to  lay  it  in  ashes  if  it  could  not  be 
saved  from  "northern  invaders;"'  Imt  the  mayor  somewliat  allayed  the 
panic  cause<I  by  this  propifitlon  by  publicly  procl.iiming  ("not  as  maals- 
trate,"  he  said,  "but  as  John  Park"),  th!it"lie  who  attempted  to  fire  his 
neighbor's  house,  or  even  his  own,  whereby  it  endangers  his  neighbor's, 
i^ardless  of  judge,  jury,  or  the  benefit  of  clergy,  I  will  have  him  hung  to 
the  first  lamppost,  tree,  or  awning," 

The  disloyal  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  also  filh'd  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  (Moore),  who  liad  I>een 
chiefly  instruinental  in  that  State  in  bringing  on  the  war,  issued  a.  despaiiing 
appeal  to  tlie  people;'  while  in  Iliehmond,  tho  iK'ad-qnait<'i's  of  the  eonspira- 
tore,  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  them  and  by  tho 
disloyal  inliabitants.  "Tho  trepidations  and  ninmmrings,  the  croakings  and 
pn^hesyings  of  doom  that  have  [wssesscd  many  of  tlio  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond during  the  past  week,"  wrote  a  resident  of  that  city,  "  would  lie  enough 
to  make  us  despair  of  the  republic,  if  we  could  suppose  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  tho  Confederate  States  were  eqiwlly  timorous  and  irresolute,"' 

There  wore  reasons  for  despondency,  for  upon  every  breeze  of  intelli- 
g«Dce  from  the  'West,  for  several  weeks  preceding,  were  borne  to  Richmond 


tidings  of  disaster  to  tho  Confederate  cause.     There  were  desperate 

why  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should  l>e  put  forth  to  stay  the  southern  march 

of  the    Nationals ;  and  conscriptions  and  impressments  were  commenced. 
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Jackson,  in  Tennessee,  and  Grand  Junction,'  on  the  Bouthem  border  of  that 
&tate;  Corinth,  in  JUifiBisaippj,  and  Decatur,  in  Alabama,  all  of  them  along 
the  line  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  Railway,  that  stretches  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard — were  made  places  for  the  rendezvous 
of  troops  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  j^nd  while  JoliDSton 
was  fleeing  southward  before  the  followers  of  the  energetic  Mttchel,  to  join 
his  forces  to  those  of  Beaureganl,  the  latter  was  gathering  an  army  at 
Corinth  to  confront  a  most  serious  movement  of  the  Nationals  up  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  alroa<ly  alluded  to. 

While  Grant  and  Foote  were  pulling  down  tho  strongholds  of  rebellion 
in  Middle  Tennessee  and  Western  Kentucky,  tho  National  troops,  under 
Generals  Ciirtis,  Sigel,  and  others, 
were  carrying  the  standard  of  the 
Itopublic,  in  triumph  into  Arkansas, 
in  the  grand  movement  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley  toward  the  GnlC 
Wc  have  obser\-ed  how  Pric-e  was  ex- 
pelled from  Missouri  and  driven  into 
Arkansas.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  the  National  forces  nniler  the 
chief  command  of  General  Samuel  R, 
Curtis,  of  Iowa,  who  crossed  the  line 
on  the  18th  of  February,  his  troops 
cheering  with  delight  as  they  saw  the 
old  flag  waving  in  triumph  over  the 
soil  of  another  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States.  On  the  same  day, 
General  Hallcck  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
to  every  loyal  heart,  by  I elegra piling  to  General  McClcllan,  "  The  flag  of 
the  Union  is  floating  in  -Vrkansan.  .  .  .  Tlic  army  of  the  Southwest  is 
doing  its  duty  nobly." 

Curtis  pushed  on,  notwithstanding  his  cfieclivc  fighting  force  was  con- 
tinually diminishing,  by  the  i>lanting  of  guards  along  his  extended  line  of 
communication  with  his  sources  of  supply  and  reK^nforcements.  He  captured 
here  and  there  squads  of  Missouri  recruits  for  Price's  army ;  fought  the  halt- 
ing Confederates  at  the  strong  positions  of  Sugar  Creek,'  the  Cross  Hollows, 
and  other  places  in  niountain  dcflles ;  and  his  cavalry  penetrated  as  &r  as 
Fayette\-ille,  the  capital  of  Washington  County,  near  the  northwestern  border 
of  the  State.  Tlio  Confederates  fled  so  hastily  from  Cross  Hollows  that  they 
left  behind  tbem  their  sick  and  wounded, and  stores  that  they  could  not  t^e 
away.     They  burned  their  extensive  Wrracks  there,  left  poisoned  provisions 
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in  the  pathway  of  their  flight,'  niid,  setting  fire  to  Confederate  Btores  and 
bnildinga  at  Fayetteville  when  they  left  it,  went  over  the  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Boston  Monntains,  in  much  confusion.  This  marcli  of  the 
l^Btionals  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  war.  The  little  army 
had  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  often  fighting,  and  enduring 
great  privations  from  inclement  weather  and  insufhcient  food. 

General  Price,  meanwhile,  had  been  joined  by  Ben  McCuUoch,  witli 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  troops,  and  his  force  had  become  fully  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  of  Curtis.  The  latter,  glancing  back  over  his  long  line 
of  communications,  and  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  his  troops  had  l>een  sub- 
sisting  mostly  upon  what  had  been  taken  from  the  Confederates  since  he  had 
entered  Arkansas,  considered  it  prudent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  a 
stronger  position  nearer  the  UliHSouri  border.  He  accordingly  fell  back  from 
Fayetteville  to  Sugar  Creek,  not  far  from  Bentonvillo,  the  capital  of  Benton 
County,  Arkansas.  On  the  1st  of  JIarch  he  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arkansas,  who  had  ficd  from  their  honu'S  on  his  approach,  to  remove 
ftom  their  minds  the  false  impressions  whicli  the  Confederates  had  given  them 
of  the  character  of  his  army  and  the  object  of  its  presence  in  their  State.  He 
anurcd  all  peaceable  citizens  of  safety  and  protection  in  person  and  property, 
and  be  called  upon  the  d^uded  ones  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  lay  them 
down  at  once  and  tfake  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  common  country. 

Curtis  did  not  wait  for  a  response  to  his  friendly  communication.  He 
was  aware  that  his  foe  was  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  behind  the 
sheltering  hills  was  preparing  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.  Suddenly  came  the 
startling    intelligence    that     Price 

and    IklcCulloch    had    been  joined  ^llflj^k. 

by    General    Earl    Van  4^^^^^^^t 

dashing  and  energetic  of  flf  ^I^IBHr 

the  Confederate    ofticere,  who  had  wf  \     lO^K 

lately    been     appointe<V  Ti|^    VKff 

commander  of  the  Trans-  y  "^fll^^^    >^^ 

MissisHippi  Department ;'    also  by  ^^B  jisl^^^^h^S^^ 

General  Albert  Pike,'  at  the  head  _' ^^^^g^^^^^^^^BL 

of  a  considerable  body  of  half-ciW-  ^i^^^^^^^^^^^^KS^^K 

lized    Indians,    making    the    whole  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E 

Confederate   force,   including   lai^e  ■^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^K' 

numbers    of   Arkansas    compidsory  ^^^^^^BBS^^^^^j^T^^ 

recruits,  about  twenty-five  thousand  "^^^^^^^^^?^^    \i 

ttrong,*     These  were   in   and   near  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Boston  Mountains  at  the  beginning 
of  MarcIi.     Van  Dom  the  senior  ofiicer,  was  in  chief  command,  and  he  was 
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rallying  the  whole  Confederate  army  in  that  quarter,  to  drive  Curtis  back  into 
Missouri.  The  forces  of  the  latter,  of  all  arms,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed 
eleven  thousand  men,  with  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  including  a  mountain 
howitzer.  Satisfied  that  he  must  soon  fight  a  greatly  superior  force,  he 
at  once  prepared  for  the  encounter  by  so  arranging  his  troops  as  best  to 
present  a  strong  front  to  the  foe  from  whatever  point  he  might  approach. 
His  Head-quarters  were  near  Cross  Hollows,  on  the  main  road  and  telegraph 
line  from  Fayetteville  to  Springfield.' 

The  advent  of  General  Van  Dom  in  the  Confederate  camp  was  a  cause 
for  great  rejoicing.  Forty  heavy  guns  thundered  a  welcome,  and  the  chief 
harangued  his  troops  in  a  boastful  and  grandiloquent  style.*  For  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  he  caused  telegraphic  dis- 
patches to  be  published,  falsely  proclaiming  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  in 
which  the  Nationals  had  lost  three  gun-boats  and  twenty  thousand  men;  and 
he  told  his  dupes  that  the  way  was  now  opened  to  drive  the  invaders  from 
the  soil  of  Arkansas,  and  give  a  final  and  successful  blow  for  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy.' Van  Dorn's  j)reliminaries  were  followed  by  vigorous  measures. 
Two  days  afterward  his  troops  were  in  motion  for  offensive  action,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  full  expectation  of  gaining  a  victory  whenever  they  should  meet 
the  Nationals. 


1  The  following  was  the  disposition  of  the  National  forces  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  First  and  SfK'ond 
Divisions,  undf r  General  Sl^el  and  Colonel  Asboth,  were  at  Cooper's  form,  near  Osage  Springs,  f(»ur  miles 
southwest  of  Benton vi lie,  the  capital  of  Benton  County,  under  general  orders  to  TO<ive  ronnd  to  Sugar  Creek, 
about  fourteen  miles  eastwarrl.  The  Third  Division,  under  General  JetTerson  C.  Davis  (acting  miOor-general), 
was  at  Sugar  Creek :  and  the  Fourth  Division,  under  Colonel  E.  A.  Carr  (acting  brigadier-general),  was  near  Cross 
Hollows,  about  twelve  miles  from  Sugar  Creek.  I^rge  detachments  were  out  for  forage  and  information,  under 
Colonel  Vundever,  Major  Conrad,  and  others,  and  some  of  them  were  t<io  distant  to  engage  in  the  batUe  that 
speedily  en8ue<l.* 

•"Soldiers,"  h«»  cried,  "behold  your  leader!  Ho  comes  to  show  you  the  way  to  glory  and  immortal 
renown.  He  comes  to  hurl  back  the  minions  of  the  despots  at  Washington,  whose  ignorjnce,  licentionsness, 
and  brutality  are  equaled  only  by  their  craven  natures.  They  come  to  free  your  slaves,  lay  waste  yoar  planta- 
tions, burn  your  villages,  an<l  abuse  your  loving  wives  and  beautiful  daughters.**  Van  Dorn  had  sent  forth  a 
characteristic  address  to  "the  young  men  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Northern  Louisiana.**  "  We  have  voted  Ki  be 
free,**  he  said.  "  Wc  must  now  fljrht  to  bo  free,  or  present  to  the  world  the  humiliating  spt-ctacle  of  a  nation  of 
braggarts,  more  contemptible  than  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  enslave  us.  The  flag  of  our  country  is  waving  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Missouri — planted  there  by  my  hands,  under  authority  from  our  chief  magistrate.  It  repre- 
sents all  that  Is  dear  to  us  in  life.  Shall  it  wave  there  in  melancholy  loneliness,  as  a  fall  leaf  in  our  primeval 
forests,  or  shall  its  beautiful  fleld  and  bright  stars  flaunt  In  the  breeze  over  the  bright  battalions  of  Arkansaa,  of 
Texas,  and  of  Louisiana,  as  they  are  marshaling  to  do  battle  with  Missouri  for  vlct<»ry,  for  honor,  and  for  inde- 
pendence ?  Awake,  young  men  of  Arkansas,  and#  arm !  Beautiful  maidens  of  Louisiana,  smile  not  upon  the 
craven  youth  who  may  linger  by  y<uir  hearth  when  the  rude  blast  of  war  is  sounding  In  your  ears!  Texas  chiv- 
alry, to  arms !  Hardships  and  hunger,  disease  and  death  are  preferable  to  slavish  subjugation  ;  and  a  nation  with 
a  bright  page  in  history  and  a  glorious  epitxiph  is  better  than  a  vassaled  land  with  honor  lost,  and  a  people  sunk 
In  Infiimy.** 

*  (jkneral  Curtis*s  second  report  to  General  Halleck. 

*  The  foUowSni;  wu  the  romponition  of  General  CurtU't  armjr  «t  this  time : — 

Firat  Divitimt,  commanded  by  Colonel  Peter  J.  Oalerhaui,  contivted  of  the  Thirtj-elzth  IllinoU,  Twelfth  and  Seventecoth  HiMoari,  a 
battalion  of  the  Third  Mitsotiri ;  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-fourth  Illlnoi*,  under  Colonel  Coler  .  two  battaliona  of  Uliooia  cavalry-, 
and  batteries  A  and  R,  twelve  gun*.    There  was  alau  a  bri|pMle  of  two  re^lmenta  under  Colonel  GreaaeL 

Tit  ^'trond  I-irition,  commanded  by  Colunel  (acting  Brigadier  General)  Aibotb,  runkitted  of  two  brigadca,  the  firat  commanded  ly 
C<>l>nel  Schaefler,  and  compoaed  of  the  Second  Miiaourl  and  Second  Ohio  Battery,  six  irnni,  under  Llentenant  Chapmao.  Tha  SecvMl 
B  igade,  Colonel  Juliet,  wa«  coniposed  of  the  Fifteenth  Mifeouri ;  the  Sixth  and  a  batulion  of  the  Fourth  Mieaourl  ca^-mlry  ,  and  a  flying 
battery  of  >Lx  gunt,  under  Captain  Elbert.    Tbaae  two  dIrUion*  were  commanded  by  Genaral  SigeL 

Tie  nird  Divition,  andt:r  Brigadier-General  J.  C.  David,  conattted  of  two  brigadea  ;  the  firtt  compoaad  of  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  and 
Twenty-iecond  Indiana  ;  and  an  Indiana  battery  of  lix  gun*  wiit  commanded  by  Colonel  Barton.  The  Mcond,  romnuinded  by  Colottrl 
White,  waa  rompoeed  of  the  Thirty-aerenth  Illlnoit  ard  Ninth  Mitaouri,  and  the  First  MiMOuri  cavalry,  with  a  batter}-  of  ftmr  g«ub 

Tkt  Fourth  I»iri»ion,  under  Colonel  Engene  A.  Carr,  wni  compoied  of  two  brigades.    The  first,  under  Colonel  Dodge,  conaiat^ng  cf 
Fourth  Iowa,  Thirty-fifth  Illinois,  and  an  Iowa  battery  nnder  CapUin  Jones.    The  Saeond  Brigade,  under  Colonel  VaodeTcr,  was  com 
posed  of  the  Ninth  Iowa,  Twtntv -fifth  Missouri,  Third  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  a  Dutnique  battery  «  f  six  guns  under  Qspftain  Haydan. 
ware  also  two  battilluns  of  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry  onder  CapUin  Busaey,  and  a  battery  of  foot  mountain  howitwra  nnder  Captaia  St«^ 
that  wera  not  brigaded.    There  wcs  also  a  battaUt>n  of  cavalry  under  Major  Bowcn,  acting  as  General  Cvrtls%  body-guard. 
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The  morning  of  the  5th*  (when  Van  Dom  moved)  was  blustery,  and  snow 
vered  the  ground.     Curtis  was  unsuspicious  of  the  movements  ^ ^^.  .^^ 

Mb  enemy  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  scouts  and 
gitive  citizens  came  hurrying  to  his  tent,  in  which  he  was  writing,  with  the 
irtling  intelligence  that  the  Confederates  w^ere  approaching  in  large  force 
>m  the  direction  of  Fayetteville,  that  their  artillery  had  already  passed  that 
ace,  and  that  their  cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  not  more  than  twelve 
Lies  from  head-quarters,  that  night.  Curtis  at  once  determined  to  concen- 
ite  his  forces  in  Sugar  Creek  Valley,  not  far  from  Mottsville,  and  a  short 
stance  south  of  Pea  Ridge,  a  portion  of  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on 
e  highway  between  Fayetteville  and  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  good 
'int  for  defense  and  an  abundance  of  water,  and  where  General  Davis  had 
ready  thrown  up  intrenchments.*     He  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  there, 

the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,*  the  greater  i)ortion  of  his 
>ops  M'ere  gathered,  excei)ting  those  under  General  Sigel  and  a 
nr  who  were  vet  abroad.     Siijel  had  moved  his  camp'  from  Osasje 

*  .  .   .  •  March  1. 

rings  to  a  point  nearer  Bentonville,  to  secure  a  better  position 
•  obtaining  forage.     lie  now  found  his  command,  and  a  train  of  two  hun- 
ed  wagons,  placed  in  a  perilous  position  by  Van  Doni's  sudden  and  unex- 
cted  advance ;  but,  as  we  shall  observe  presently,  he  extricated  them  with 
tail  loss. 

Van  Dom  had  marched  rai)idly  from  his  camp  near  the  Boston  Mountains, 
the  edge  of  the  Indian  Country,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pea  Ridge,  accom- 
nled  by  Generals  Price,  McCulloch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike.  Informed  of  the 
•ength  of  Cuitis's  position  in  front,  he  left  the  direct  road  at  Fayetteville, 
d,  marching  more  westward  through  Bentonville,  struck  the  highway  near 
e  State  line,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Sugar  Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the 
sitioiials,  thereby,  as  he  thought,  cutting  off  Curtis's  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
•nts,  and  securing  him  and  his  army  as  captives.  It  was  while  he  was  on 
at  march  from  Fayetteville  that  his  approach  was  made  known.*' 
B  encamped  that  night  at  Cross  Hollows,*  which  Carr  had  left ; 
id  Sigel,  by  a  skillful  movement  in  sending  cavalry  to  Osage  Springs  to 
ver  his  right  flank,  safely  conducted  his  train  from  McKissick's  farm,  west 
Bentonville,  to  the  latter  place,  and  secured  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Con- 
ierates.  Leaving  a  rear-guard  (Thirty-sixth  Dlinois  and  a  portion  of  the 
<?ond  Missouri)  at  Bentonville,  he  sent  his  train  forward  toward  Sugar 
reek.  Mistaking  an  order.  Colonel  Schaeffer  with  the  Second  Missouri  also 
ent  forward,  leaving  only  about  six  hundred  men  and  five  pieces  ot  light 
tillery  behind.  These  were  surrounded  by  a  battalion  of  cavalry  forming 
rice's  body-guard,  and  Louisiana  infantry.  Fortunately,  Sigel  had  remained 
ith  his  rear-guard,  and  he  handled  his  little  band  so  skillfully  and  bravely 
lat  they  cut  their  way  through,  and,  changing  front,  they  fought  and  fell 


>  That  valley  in  low,  and  from  s  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  hlllt  are  hig:h  on  both  atdea,  and  the  main 
id  from  FayctteTllle,  by  Cross  Hollows  to  Koitsville,  intercepts  the  valley  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  rood 
<n  Fayetteville,  by  Bentonville,  to  Keitsville  is  quite  a  d6toar,  bat  it  also  comes  up  the  Sugar  Croek  Valley. — 
neral  Sturgis's  Second  Report 

'  Thta  is  a  place  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Osage  Creek,  and  not  &r  from  those  of  Sugar  Creek.  It  was  so 
died  beeanse  three  hollows,  or  ravines,  from  75  to  100  feet  wide,  there  eroM  each  other.  It  was  to  this  strong 
■iltlon  that  0«neral  Price  fled  when  he  lea  Missouri,  and  ttcm  which  Cortia  drove  him  in  the  march  to 
tycttevllle. 


< 
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back  alternately  along  the  cross  road  leading  through  Leetown  to  the  Elk- 
horn  Tavern,  until  they  were  met  by  re-enforoements  sent  out  by  Curtis,  when 
the  pursuit  ended.  In  this  gallant  affair  Sigel  lost  twenty-eight  killed  and  - 
wounded  and  about  fifty  made  prisoners.'  The  latter  were  chiefly  Schaeffer's 
men,  who  had  fitllcn  into  an  ambuscade.  The  remainder  joined  the  forces 
of  Davis  and  Carr  at  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  an  elevated  table-land 
broken  by  ravines,  and  inclosed  in  a  largo  bend  of  Sugar  Creek. 

Van  Doni  completed  his  flank  movement  on  the  night  of  the 
'im  6th,°  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Nationals  early  the  following 
morning.  He  left  a  small  force  to  make  a  feint  on  their  front, 
while  Pike,  with  his  Indian  followers,  took  position  about  two  miles  to  their 
right,  to  di^'ort  their  attention  from  the  main  poiikt  of  attack  in  their  rear. 
Price  occupie<l  the  main  road  not  far  from  the  Elkhom  Tavern,  north  of  Curtis's 
camp,  and  McCuUoch  and  Mclntosli  lay  north  of  Sigol  and  Davis,  after  the 
National  army  had  changed  position,  as  we  shall  observe  presently.  In  the 
mean  time  Curtis  had  been  busy  in  felling  trees  to  block  the  avenues  of 
approach  to  his  camp,  and  the  roads  nmning  parallel  to  the  main  highway. 
Breastworks  had  been  speedily  constructed  at  important  pouits,  and  a  bat- 
tery liad  been  planted  and  masked  near  the  passage  of  the  main  road  across 
Sugar  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  General  Davis.  His  position  was  strong. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Curtis  was  first  informed  of  Van  Dom's  Sank 
movement,  which  seriously  threatened  the  communication  between  his  camp 
and  his  resources.  Tlie  peril  was  extreme,  and  prompt  action  was  ncceasary. 
He  at  onco  changed  his  front  to  rear,  bringing  his  line  of  battle  across  Pea 
Ridge,  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  number  of  his  foes  was  more  than  double 
that  of  his  own,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  He  must  either  fight  or  make 
a  perilous  flight.  His  ample  preparations  to  receive  Van  Dom  in  his  iront 
were  now  useless,  and  he  was  compelled  to  meet  the  skillful  Mississippian  on 
a  field  of  the  latter's  own  choosing.  In  tliat  change  of  front,  the  First  and 
Second  divisions,  under  Sigel  and 
Asboth^  were  on  his  left,  the  Third, 
under  Davis,  composed  his  ceater, 
and  Carr's  Fourth  division  formed 
his  light.  His  line  of  battle  stretched 
between  three  and  four  miles,  from 
Sugar  Creek  to  Elkhom  Tavern. 
Confronting  this  was  the  Confede- 
rate line,  with  Price,  and  his  Mis-  - 
Bourians  on  their  right,  Mcintosh  ii 
the  center,  and  McCulloch  on 
left,  A  broad  and  deep  ravine  called 
Cross  "nmber  Hollow,  covered  with 
fallen  trees,  intersected  the  lines  of: 
both  armies,  and  made  maneuverinis 
very  difficult. 

At   about  half-past   ten    in  thw 
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morning,*  Colonel  Osterhaus  was  sent  out  with  a  detachment  of  the  Third 
Iowa  cavalry  and  some  light  artillery  (Davidson's  Peoria  Battery), 
supported  by  the  First  Missouri  cavalry,  Colonel  Ellis,  and  Twenty-    *  ^*J^^' 
second  Indiana,  Colonel  Hendricks,  to  fall  upon  Van  Dom's  cen- 
ter before  he  could  fuUy  form  in  battle  order.     Just  as  this  movement  had 
commenced,  and  Curtis  was  giving   instructions  to   division   commanders 
at  Asboth's  tent,  word  came  to  him  that  his  pickets,  under  ]!fIajor  Weston 
(Twenty-fourth  Missouri),  on  his  extreme  right,  near  Elkhorn  Tavern,  had 
been  heavily  attacked.     Colonel  Carr  was  at  once  sent  to  the  support  of 
Weston,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued.     Thus  opened  the  fight  on  that  eventful 
morning.     Meanwhile  Osterhaus  had  advanced  about  a  mile  beyond  Lee- 
town,  and  attacked  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  body  of  Confederates  in  the 
edge  of  a  wood  and  shrub-oak  thicket.    He  brought  three  cannon  (Davidson's 
Battery)  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  were  apparently  dispersed.     Then  he 
moved  forward  with  the  Iowa  cavalry,  to  clear  the  woods  of  any  insurgents 
that  might  be  left,  when  he  fell  into  a  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  him. 
The  woods  swarmed  with  Confederates.     Tlie  charge  of  the  cavalry  was 
broken,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  their  supports,  hotly 
pursued  by  Van  Dom's  horse  and  foot.     Two  guns  were  captured  by  the 
latter,  and  a  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  attacking  column  seemed  inevi- 
table, when  General  Davis  and  his  division,  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  alert 
all  the  night  before,  came  to  the  rescue,  with  General  Sigel,  who  appeared 
on  the  Confederate  flank.     Curtis  had  at  first  ordered  Davis  to  the  relief  of 
Carr  on  his  extreme  right,  but,  deeming  the  peril  to  Osterhaus  the  most 
Imminent,  he  directed  him  to  hasten  to  his  aid.     Davis  changed  his  march 
skillfully  under  fire,  and  advancing  through  Leetown  his  Second  brigade,* 
conmianded  by  Colonel  Julius  Wliite,  he  was  soon  fighting  heavily  with 
3IcCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  and  Pike's  Indians,  under  himself  and  Ross.     The 
1)attle  was  fierce  and  destructive.     The  Confederates  were  continually  re-en- 
ibrced.     Davis  and  Osterhaus  recoiled  and  recovered  alternately;  and  the 
line  of  battle  swayed  like  a  pendulum.  •  The  issue  of  the  strife  seemed  doubt- 
ful, when  the  Eighteenth  Indiana,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate flank  and  rear,  performed  the  duty  so  vigqrously  with  ball  and 
bayonet  that  they  drove  them  from  that  part  of  the  field,  strewed  it  with 
the  dead  and  wounded  bodies  of  Texans  and  Indians,  and  recaptured  the  two 
cannon  which,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  were  instantly  trained  upon 
their  foe.     That  regiment  and  the  Twenty-second  (Colonel  H.  D.  Wash- 
bam),  from  the  same  State,  were  conspicuous  for  their  gallantry  on  the 
occasion.     The  latter  had  engaged  a  large  force  of  Arkansas  troops  and 
Indians,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  Confederates  had  now  become  fugitives  in  turn.  In  their  flight  they 
left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  Generals 
HcCuUoch  and  Mcintosh,  mortally  hurt.  The  insurgents  tried  to  re-form  at 
their  former  position  on  the  Bentonville  road,  but  the  arrival,  at  about  this 
time,  of  Sigel  with  two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  (18-pounders)  settled  the 
issue  of  the  day.  After  a  brief  but  sharp  artillery  duel,  the  Confederates 
i^ere  driven  back,  and  Sigel's  heavy  guns,  with  Osterhaus's  command,  were 

1  See  snb-note,  page  KSL 
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moved  toward  the  right  to  assist  Colonel  Carr,  if  necessary.  The  day  was 
fast  wearing  away,  and,  there  being  no  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates  to  renew  the  fight,  Davis's  command  bivouacked  on  the 
field  they  had  so  nobly  assisted  in  winning.' 

While  the  battle  was  raging  in  the  center,  Curtis's  right  wing  was  heavily 
pressed.  Colonel  Carr  had  moved  up  the  main  road  toward  Elldiorn  Tavern ; 
Colonel  Dodge's  brigade  filing  off  to  the  road  leading  from  that  place  to  Ben- 
tonville,  where  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Iowa  Battery,  opened  upon  the  Con- 
federates, and  a  smart  artillery  fight  ensued,  in  which  infantry  were  engaged. 
Colonel  Vandever's  brigade  passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  tavern,  and 
Captain  Ilayden's  Dubuque  battery  at  about  nine  o'clock  also  opened  upon  the 
Confederates.*  Very  soon  there  was  fi sjlitinfl:  alonor  the  whole  line  of  Carr's 
division,  and  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Dubuque  battery  was  captured  by  the 
foe.  So  fierce  and  heavy  was  tlie  work  of  tlie  Confederates,  that  Carr  was 
driven  back  a  short  distance  after  an  hour's  hard  fighting.  Still  hard  pressed, 
he  fought  on.  H'^  sent  for  re-enforcements,  but  all  Curtis  could  spare  were  a 
few  cavalry,  his  body-guard,  and  a  little  moimtain  howitzer,  under  Major 
Bowen.  He  told  the  gallant  Colonel  to  stand  firm,  and  he  did  so.  Again, 
when  Carr  thought  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  Curtis  sent  him  word  to 
"persevere"  and  he  sliould  receive  succor.  He  did  so  at  a  fearful  cost  —  how 
fearful,  the  records  of  the  sad  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fourth  and 
Ninth  Iowa,  and  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  bear  witness.  A 
little  later,  when  Curtis  was  satisfied  that  his  left  and  center  were  safe,  he  sent 
first  some  artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  to  Carr's  aid.  Then  he  ordered 
General  Asboth  to  move  to  the  riglit  with  his  division,  by  the  Fayetteville 
road,  and  take  position  at  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  while  Sigel  should  re-onforce 
Davis,  and,  if  proper,  press  toward  the  Elkhorn  also.  Asboth  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Commanding  General,  who  arrived  at  Carr's  position  at  about 
five  o'clock,  and  found  him  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  but  fighting  bravely. 
Many  of  his  officers  were  disabled,  and  his  dead  and  maimed,  composing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  entire  command,  strewed  the  ground,  over  which  he 
had  been  pushed  back  about  a  mile.  For  seven  hours  he  had  contested  the 
field  inch  by  inch,  under  a  continuous  fire. 

The  re-enforcements  were  timely,  and  prevented  more  severe  disaster. 
General  Asboth  planted  his  cannon  in  the  road  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  at 
short  range,  but  was  soon  severely  wounded,  while  his  guns  became  silenced 
for  want  of  ammunition.  The  fight,  for  a  time,  was  very  fierce.  The  Second 
Missouri  regiment  became  hotly  engaged ;  and  the  Fourth  Iowa,  who  were 
falling  back  in  good  order,  after  exhausting  their  ammunition,  quickly  obeyed 
a  command  to  make  a  bayonet  charge,  and  so  recovered  the  field  they  had 
abandoned.  One  of  Curtis's  body-guard  was  shot  dead,  and  an  orderly  near 
the  General  was  hit  with  a  bullet.     The  pressure  on  his  line  was  yet  heavy 

1  This  has  been  called  The  Battle  of  Lectown,  it  having  been  fought  near  that  village. 

*  Colonel  Vandover  hod  been  to  Huntsvillc,  in  Madison  Countj,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  regiment  of 
insurgents  there.    These  had  left  two  days  before.    On  reociving  a  message  f^om  General  Curtis,  announcing 
the  approach  of  Van  Dorn,  Vandever  made  a  forced  march  of  forty -one  miles  to  the  National  camp,  making  only- 
three  halts,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  during  the  entire  distance.    The  infantry  consisted  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  ond^ 
Twenty-fifth  Missouri.    Vandever  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  and  went  into  the  fight  refreshed,   Another^ 
expedition  under  Major  Conrad,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  infantry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  a  battolioi^ 
of  cavalry  which  had  been  sent  toward  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Nation,  did  not  return  in  time  to  engage  in 
battle. 
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and  unabated,  and  Asboth  had  directed  hifl  now  useless  cannon  to  be  taken 

^ack  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  a  courier  came  from.  Sigel  to  herald  his  near 

approach.      Animated  by  these  tidings,  the  Nationals  stood  firm  until  their 

ammunition  was  entirely  exhausted  and  night  fell     The  Confederates  fired 

^ie  last  shot,  but  the  Nationals  held  the  field.  ^     The  wearied  Union  troops 

^iept  that  night  on  their  anns.     Their  right  had  suffered  disaster,  but  their 

CTec&ter  had  driven  the  Confederates  from  the  battle-ground,  and  their  left  was 

cxnt^ouched.    In  such  condition  (the  lacking  being  supplied  with  ammunition), 

awaited  the  dawn  to  renew  the  conflict      Their  foe,  severely  smitten 

dbheartened  by  the  loss  of  two  generals  and  scores  of  maimed  and 

maghtered  comrades,  were  quite  willing  to  have  an  opportunity  for  repose. 

h  armies  lay  among  the  dead  and  dying  during  that  gloomy  night. 

Van  Dom,  who  had  been  a  greater  part  of  the  day  iu  command  of  the 

ps   that  fought  Carr,  now  concentrated  his  whole  available  force  on 

is's  right.     He  lodged  at  the  Elkhom   Tavern   that  night,  and   made 

j)arations  to  open  the  battle  in  the  morning.     Curtis  was  vigilant,  and 

ily  penetrated  his  enemy's  designs ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  weariness  of 

troops,  he  effected  a  change  of  front  during  the  darkness.     At  two  o'clock 

^ie  morning  he  was  joined  by  Sigel  and  his  command,  who  had  been  com- 

to  make  a  wide  circuit  in  order  to  reach  that  position,  and  at  a  little 

r  sunrise  the  Nationals  were  almost  ready  for   battle,  the  whole  four 

^V'isions  so  posted  as  to  fight  Van  Dom  with  vigor. 

Curtis  and  his  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  felt  confident  of  victory. 

^  silence  of  the  Confederates  so  late  in  the  morning  seemed  ominous  of 

and  when  a  stir  was  observed  among  them,  the  General,  fearing 

y  might  be  moving  o%  did  not  wait  for  Asboth  and  Sigel  to  get  into 

ion,  but  ordered  Davis,  who  occupied  the  center  in  the  new  line,  to 

the  battla     Davis    at   once    deployed   Colonel  Pattison'^s  brigade  a 

hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road,  to  support  Klaus's 

^•^t  Indiana  battery,  which  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  between 

hills  at  Elkhom  Tavern  and   the   National  camp.     Davidson's  battery 

,^^  -^  placed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  left  of  the  road,  supported  by  "White's 

*'*^ade.     These  batteries  opened  fire  briskly,  and  were  res|K)nded   to  with 

'"'^ble  energy  from  batteries  which  the  Confederates  had  planted  during 

night,  some  of  their  heavy  guns  sending  raking  shot,  and  compelling  the 

^tional  right  to  fall  back  to  avoid  them. 

The  battle-line  was  soon  perfected,  with  Asboth  and  Sigel  a  little  to  the 
**  of  the  remainder.  Curtis  well  knew  the  ground  and  the  relative  position 
*^i8  foe.  He  ordered  his  right  to  move  forward  to  a  position  occupied  the 
t  before,  while  the  lefl  was  so  extended  as  to  command  Pea  Ridge  and 
e  a  flank  movement  on  that  wing  almost  impossible.  Upon  an  eleva- 
-»  ^^  on  the  extreme  right,  which  commanded  Van  Dom's  center  and  left, 
,^^  planted  the  Dubuque  battery,  with  orders  for  the  right  wing  to  sup- 
*V^*^  it,  and  very  soon  its  commander,  Ilayden,  opened  a  galling  fire  on 
,g^^  Confederates.  Captain  Davidson,  with  his  First  Iowa  battery,  also  opened 
on  their  center,  and  thus  skirmishing  was  kept  up  until  Sigel's  command 
tlie  lefl  was  in  perfect  readiness,  when  the  decisive   action  commenced. 

1  This  was  called  by  the  Confederates  the  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 

Vol.  ir.— 17  » 
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Sigel  first  ordered  Colonel  Coler  to  post  his  Twenty-flftli  niinoia  along  afeDoa 
in  open  \iew  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  ■which  itnnicdiatcly  opened  fire  on 
them.  At  the  same  time,  Sigel  placed  a  battery  of  six  guna  on  a  rise  of 
ground  in  tlieir  rear.  Then  the  Twelfth  Missouri  wheeled  into  line  on  tho 
right  of  Color's  regiment,  and  another  battery  of  heavy  guns  was  planted  in 
a  eimilar  position  behind  these.  Then  other  regiments  and  other  batteries 
were  brought  into  line ;  and,  when  all  were  in  readiness,  the  infentry  lay 
down  i[)  front  of  tho  heavy  guns,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  was  opened. 
Battery  after  battery  of  the  Confi'deratca  was  silenced  in  tho  coarse  of  two 
hours,  and  so  horrible  was  the  ti'mpest  of  iron  that  fell  upon  Van  Dom  and 
his  followers  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravines  of 
Cross-Timber  Hollow.  Sigel's 
infantry  at  the  same  time  crept 
steadily  forward,  and  the  troops 
of  the  center  and  right  pressed 
onward  and  joined  in  tho  fighL 
When  the  Confederates  fled, 
Sigel's  whole  division  wcm  seen 
climbing  up  and  occupying  the 
rugged  hills  from  which  the  in- 
surgents had  been  driven.' 

The  flight  of  Van  Dom'a 
troops  was  so  sudden,  rapid, 
and  scattering,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  Curtis  to  determine 
which  way  to  follow  them  with 

the  best  efiect.'    General  Sigel . 

pushed  forward  along  the  maiiuM 
road  toward  Keitsville,  iilii  iiM" 
General  Price  had  been  posted— 
He  too  had  fled,  and  the  Con— t 
federate  army,  so  strong  and  W"~' 
confident  of  victory  twenty-fiio^c: 
hours  before,  was  broken  intc» 
fragments.* 

I  -Tb«ii]><vnnl  morciuunC  uC  tbu  galliDt  Tblnf-iilitti  IJIlDi'li.'' ui'l  Cu^tl^  Id  hti  nport,  "w: 
blue  IIk  ut  nivn  aod  Iti  gleainlii):  tuj-uHU.  itHidlt)-  mw  fnim  boH  ta  snininft,  vhr         -        -  - 
ftmM,  drlTln;  nod  KUWring  tbe  nboJa  Itvm  Iheja  HunmudlDg  helgkU.    The  Twv 

of  uthcn.  tatbri]  Inla  Ihs  cnrmj's  Mnea,  bmriog  off  >  (bg  uid  two  |>lDcir>  of  unUlfT]'.  ETerrwIicr*  oar  llB 
murerl  farwird  oni]  lli«  fog  u  gndUBll)'  wkhilrav.  Th«  rnu  ut  ainniin  hdiI  tmnll  irmi  *u  ranllnuoDi.  toil  b 
rarcflDoald  Iheu  wlthstMad  the  cunTcrirlne  Uuo  and  cr>DcvntnU-d  cri4s-drQ  uf  umt  gtlivit  ln>D[4L    Our  p 
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le  hard  struggle  during  those  early  days  of  Spring,*  in  the  extreme 
nortHvrestem  comer  of  Arkansas,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
the  BATTLE  OP  Pea  Ridge,^  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  was  *  ^'*7s«i  ^'  ^ 
not  €>£'  very  great  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  results  of  the 
var.      There  was  heavy  loss  incurred  by  both  parties.*    Although  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  Nationals,  the  spoils  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  of  incon- 
siderable consequence,  for  Van  Dom  managed  very  skillfully  in  carrying 
away  nearly  all  of  his   artillery  and  baggage.     Indeed,  his  whole  design 
in   giving  battle  on  the   morning  of  the  8th  was  to  blind  Curtis  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  withdrawing  his  troops  and  materials  of  war.     His  army 
was  not  captured,  nor  was  it  more  than  temporarily  dispersed.     There  was 
great  gallantry  displayed  on  both  sides,  sufficient  to  receive  the  highest 
praise  from,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to,  the  friends  of  each,'  but  a 
stain  that  cannot  be  effiiced  tarnishes  the  glory  of  all  the  achievements  of 
the  Confederates  on  that  occasion,  because  of  their  employment  of  Indians  in 
that  campaign,  whose  savage  atrocities  on  the  field  of  Pea  Ridge  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied.* 

Both  parties  tacitly  agreed  to  fight  no  more  in  that  exhausted  section  of 
the  State,  and  both  soon  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  this  conflict.  Van 
I^orn  collected  his  scattered  forces  on  the  road  between  the  Elkhom  Tavern 
and  Bentonville,  about  eight  miles  from  the  battle-field,  made  an  arrange- 

■ 

*  The  Confederates  gave  it  the  general  title  of  Battle  of  Elkhorn. 

*  0«neral  Cartia  reported  his  loss  at  1.851  killed,  wounded,  and  miufng,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  (701) 

>r  Colonel  Carres  division.    Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  Hendricks.    The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was 

reported.     It  could  not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  Nationals.    Pollard  (L  277)  says  Van  Dom  esti- 

"***«<i  Uis  entire  loss  at  -about  600." 

*  'V'nn  Dom  wrote  to  bis  snperiora  at  Richmond,  saying,  *^  During  the  whole  of  this  engagement  I  was  with 
r^  jfflaaonrians  under  Price,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  fighters  than  these  Missouri  troops,  or  more  gallant 

*''*^^*^  than  General  Price  and  his  ofllcers.    From  the  first  to  the  last  shot,  they  continually  rushed  on,  and 
*^^^'  yielded  an  inch  they  hod  won ;  and  when  at  last  they  had  orders  to  fiill  bock,  they  retired  steadily  and 
''^^^^  «a»«ers.'' 

1^^***  a  stirring  address  to  his  troops  from  "  Camp  Pea  RIdgo,"  ji  week  after  the  battle,  Sigel  said  :  **  Ton  may 
Yj^  With  pride  on  the  few  days  just  passed,  during  which  you  have  so  gloriously  defended  the  flag  of  the 
^^^**^  From  two  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  when  you  left  McKissick's  farm,  until  four  o'clock  in 
^'Wmoon  of  the  ninth,  when  yon  arrived  from  Keitsville  in  the  common  encampment,  you  marched  fifty 
a.  *^  fought  three  battles,  took  not  only  a  battery  and  a  flag  from  the  enemy,  but  more  than  one  hundred  and 
off  rL  ''''^'*^"«  •  •  •  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  7^*"^  dQ^7«  <^n<l  Jon  can  Justly  claim  your  share  in  the  common  glory 
l^^]r^  Tictory.  But  let  us  not  be  partial,  ui^nst,  or  haughty.  Let  us  not  forget  that  alone  we  were  too  weak  to 
ij!.'?**'"***  the  great  work  before  us.  Let  at  aekaowledge  the  great  services  done  by  all  the  brave  soldiera  of  the 
^Jr'^  And  Fourth  divisions,  and  always  keep  in  mind  that  *  united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.*  Let  us  hold  out 
Ikts   ^'^^  ^^^  work  through — ^not  by  mere  words  and  great  damor— but  by  good  marches,  by  hardships  and 

^^^««,  by  strict  discipline  and  effective  battles. 
Q^       Oolnmbna  has  fallen,  Memphis  will  follow,  and  if  yon  do  in  future  as  you  have  done  in  these  days  of  trial, 
,^^_^(k»e  will  soon  eome  when  yoa  will  pitch  your  tents  on  the  beaatiful  shores  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  there 
<»Y]r  own  iron-clad  propellera  at  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith.    Therefore  keep  alert,  my  friends,  and  look 
^  with  confidence.** 

According  to  the  statement  of  eye-witnesses,  and  a  oorrcspondenco  between  Generals  Curtis  and  Van  Dora, 

^^noed  when  the  latter  asked  (March  9th)  the  privilege  of  burying  his  dead,  the  Indians,  under  Pike  and 

tomahawked,  scalped,  and  shamefully  mangled  the  bodies  of  National  soldiers.    These  Indians,  many 


1^    «r^*"  ^^l^^^  ^  ^  civilized,  were  maddened  with  liquor,  it  is  said,  before  the  battle  of  the  7th,  that  they 

-^  ^^^  allow  the  savage  nature  of  their  race  to  have  unchecked  development.    In  their  fury  they  respected  none 

luages  of  war,  but  scalped  the  helpless  wounded,  and  committed  atrocities  too  horrible  to  mention.   When 

^  made  the  charge  against  those  allies  of  the  insui^ents,  Van  Dom  did  not  deny  it,  but  sought  t*>  break  its 

^j  accusing  the  Germans  in  Curtls's  army  of  murdering  prisonere  of  war. 

1^^    ^^«  have  already  observed  ({Xiges  474  to  477,  inclusive,  volume  L)  how  the  conspirators  had  tampered  with 

^"Vilized  and  half-civilized  Indians  in  the  regions  bordering  on  Kansas  and  Toxa^  and  how  in  August,  1861, 


^»^^^^*«rakees  tendered  their  support  to  the  Confederate  cause.    That  was  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 

I^T*^^  ^he  emissaries  of  the  Confederates  made  the  Indians  believe  wos  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the  Union- 

»^^**  *nd  utter  destruction  of  the  National  power  in  Missouri.    The  battle  of  BulPs  Run  was  represented  as  a  com- 

^  <ilBooniflture  oitho  Government ;  and  the  flight  of  the  Union  army  from  that  field,  and  the  death  of  Lyon, 
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ment  with  Curtis  for  burying  the  Confederate  deftd,  uid,  after  aooomplishii^ 
that  humane  object,  withdrew ;  Curtis  gave  his  army  ample  rest  on  the  field 
of  hiB  yictory,  and  finding  no  foe  to  fight  in  that  section  of  Arkansas,  he 
marched  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Batesville,  the  capital  of  Independ- 
ence County,  on  the  White  River,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May. 


While  Chief  Itou  ind  111 


wtn  pMiiIeiec 

CbmkMi  la  divide  linmoKaleljr  tovhleb  aoKthir  «^ 
b;  M,IXH)  Tf  lU  utl  Arkueu  Irogpe.  Thli  prwincvd  tt 
rmvi*^  of  Chief  Rent,  pribtud  on  pn^e  4i(L  Tulnme  I. 
CfaleT  Ojnthlefula,  mlHrd  Iha  Confcdcnu-a  and  tbolr  ] 
fcnU  a  battle  wu  luu^ht  go  Ibo  >th  at  Dratinbtr,  1S«I, 
OpntbliTola  tail  bit  f«ll"wrT»,  u  *c  hue  oberrred.  irti 
Mtfn  Ihe  iinilla|>ut«lpoufulan  oftho  Cnnfedemtri;  an 
whuappoaRdlBlheBatlleof  Tva  Bldjt.  This  vu  the 
bcr  of  Indian  1  vere  engage ;  and  HinumrToi-d  bj  thoC 
Uiu  Uwj  aldnl  It    Ptke  and  bli  Indiana  Kon  nflcr 

from  Um  plumed  Ptke  i 
BiKHi  took  off  bla  Indian  i 
n-atipraml  fur  a  momii 


warr]  dlpapjtfaTvl  Fhxn  Ibe  atage.  and  wvro  not  a^ala 

I  duikf  Rillowen.  Tbat  dc«ei>erate  B«tiinlaD  (aea  nila  I.  ptgt  dm^  Tuton 
icaad  waablddonlB  theeta>ilo*si>fol>teuHtrDntl1lbECl<wi;f  (htwur.  wbi 
iuppUuit  fimeRf ,  and  vaainuib.'d  a  full  [lanlan  h/  Pnaldent  JuLiudb. 


imaal"  iroqld 

b.  ih.  onl7  kvldoiato  ui 

loa.  Boo.  MeC. 

illoob  and  liliT«ua.wb« 

po  ptnallT  ot  I 

laTlagtbrtreoantrjraragrt 

tbe  BOib  of  AOEMt,  and  lit 

Inorily  of  botb 

enu.    Belw«t 

1  tbOH  and  tbo  Indian  Inaot- 

Ctwk.  [§0  mil. 

Hweat  of  ron  Smith.  >bta 

!  iDdlMTetiltorrnatiM 

a>  (bat  Plko  » 

Hfctedabont<.WMw»riot« 

In  the  -ar  Id  i 

<mcen  that  thef  damaged  tbair  ewae  am 

GRANT  ASD  HIS  ARMT. 


OHAPTEK    X. 

OSHSBAL  inrCHEL'a  ISTASIO!!  OF  ALABAMA.— THE  BATTLES  OP  SHILOH. 

£T  US  return  to  Tennessee,  and  observe  what 
Generals  Grant  and  Buell  did  immediately  after 
the  &11  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Confederates,  eivil  and  military,  from  Naahville. 

We  left  General  Grant  at  the  Tennessee  capi- 
tal,   in     consultation     with     General 
Buell*    His   praise  was  upon  every       ^'m^' 
loyal  lip.     His  sphere  of  action  had 
just  been  enlai^ed.     On  hearing  of  his  glorious 
victory  at  Fort  Donelson,  Genera!  Halleck  had  assigned'  liim  to     ^ 
the  command  of  the  new  District  of  West  Tennessee,  which  em- 
braced the  territory  from  Cairo,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Cumberland 
Rivers,  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  his  head- 
quarters in  the  field.     Tt  was  a  wide  and  imiTortant  ata<^e  for  action,  and  he 
did  not  rest  on  the  laurels  he  had  won  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  but 
at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  moving  vigorously  forward  in 
the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  expelling  the  anned  Con- 
federates from  the  Mississippi  valley.     For  that  purpose  he  made  his  head- 
quarters temporarily  at  Fort  Ilfnry,  where  General  Lewis  Wallace  was  in 
command,  and  began  a  new  oi^anization  of  his  forces  for  further  and  impor- 
tant achievements.    Footo's  flotilla  was  withdrawn  from  the  Cumberland,  and 
a  part  of  it  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee  River,  while  its  commander,  as  we 
^ve  observed,  went  down  the  Mississippi  with  a  more  powerful  naval  amuL 
■Qent  to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops  against  Columbus,  Hickman,  Island 
dumber  Ten,  and  New  Madrid. 

An  important  objective  was  Corinth,  in  Northern  Mississippi,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  and 
tile  seizure  of  that  point,  as  a  strategic  position  of  vital  importance,  was 
^rant's  design.  It  woiild  give  the  National  forces  control  of  the  great  rail- 
^"ay  communications  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  East,  and  the  border 
*lave-labor  States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  capture 
'^f  SIcmphia  liy  forces  about  to  move  down  the  Mississippi,  and  would  giTfl 
**■»<!  to  the  important  movement  of  General  Curtis  in  Arkansas.  Grant  was 
*-aking  vigorous  measures  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end,  wlien  an  order 
^Sanie  from  General  Hallcek,'  directing  him  to  turn  over  his  forces  ,  j,^^  ^ 
*-o  his  junior  in  rank.  General  C,  F.  Smith,  and  to  remain  himself 
*.*  Fort  Henry.  Grant  was  astonished  and  mortified.  He  was  unconscious 
of  acts  deserving  of  the  displeasure  of  hi*  superior,  and  he  requested  Halleck 
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to  relieve  bint  entirely  from  duty.     Tliat  officer,  nuule  satisfied  that  n 
could  justly  befound  with  Grant,  wrote  a  letter  to  head-quarters  that  re 
all  miijconceptiou,  and  oit  the  14th  of  March  the  latter  was  restored  to  t 
chief  comtnaud.'     This  satisfied  the  loyal  people,  who  were  becoming  i 
patient  because  of  seeming  injustice  toward  a  successful  conunaader. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  that  gathered  at  Fort  Henry  had  been  sent  up  tti 
Tennessee  in  transports.  The  unannurcd  gun-boats  Tyhr  and  JLtaeingt<^ 
had  gone  forward  as  fer  as  Pittsburg  Landing,  at  the  terminatioa  of  a  n 

from  Corinth,  aud  about  twenty  milv 
from  that  place.     There  they  were  am 
sailed  by  a  six-gun  battery,  whicli,  a: 
a    mutual    cannonade,    was    silence 
When  thercjmrt  of  thbsi 
General   Smith,   sixty-nine  transport, 
with  over  thirty  thousand  troops,  we^ 
up    the    river.'     The    advancs 
(I'orty-Birlb    Ohio,   Colon- 
'"T^".'"'    Worthington)  landed  at  8- 
vannah,*  the  capital  of  Pb    ' 
din  County,  on  tlie  eastern  bank  of  t\M 
stream,  and  took  military  possession  f3 
the  place.     General  Smith,  whose  hea— ^ 
quarters  were  on  the  steamer  J 
cHAntQ  nsimrion  iwirii.'  Immediately  sent  out  scouts  in  the  ^ 

rcetiim  of  Corinth,  where  BeanregaE~    .-^^rc 
was  straining  every  ner\'o  to  concentrate  an  anny  to  oppose  this  fmiiiiilili  ^'li 

movement.     Their  re|)orts  satisfied  him  that  the  Confederates  were  not  th^    ^^^en 

more  than  ten  thouwaiid  strong  in  his  front,  and  that  their  capture  or  d ^^M* 

persion  would  Ixt  an  easy  matter.     Ho  hojied  to  be  allowed  to  move  vpm  "*"* 

them  at  once,  and,  as  a  pi-eparatory  measure,  he  onlered  General  Lewis  W&-  ■'*'■ 

lace,  with  his  division,  to  Crump's  Landing  on  the  west  side  of  the  rii ~       ^> 

four  miles  aboie  Savannah,  and  thence  sixteen  miles  westward  to  Pu.rC^^:^^^^--^h 
a  vilhige  on  the  railway  between  Hnmbolt,  in  Tennessee,  and  Corinth,  ** 

destroy  portions  of  the  road  and  important  bridges  in  that  vicinity,  S"  ^""^ 

especially  one  with  extended  trestle-work  at  each  end,  a  few  miles  boi^^^^^~ 
of  Purdy.     This  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  for  General  Cheatham,  w^*^^^* 
a  large  force  of  the  Confederates,  was  lying  near,  in  the  direction  of  Kttsbu^^^^*"? 
Landing.    But   it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  a  battalion  of  Ot  -* " ' 
cavalry,  under  Major  ILiyert,  in  the  midst  of  a  series   of  heavy   thund— 

■  ltiwm«tliatH'mi.'miiliaMm<'rjMlmi>p.nHmhi»liMilB«miiri.iyiii»nlat[on»llhBiitU»tKi»hTllltt...^     ^^T, 
Ukf  nn utr.-nw  unlnn  (li^wml  IlnlWk.hls  ImuK-rlliU'  clili'f:  luxl  thf  niui'h  .>r  Ovrirnl  SmlLh't  rurfnan  ^^, 

rDmbrrlanafn<niFratl>iiii«l<>->n»a>c<>ii<Vinn.'<t»ninl1<Lu7'bliiml<'F.    (innfilimblMtr.nn 


<U'il  fr.HU 


thr  d 


nnn  ordn-ly  uul  bLintKUI."  wmtr  OcncrtI  Walliia  tn  th#  inH 
win  nflLtwiird.  -  llian  Ihc  mnvpmmi  uf  Ibliariny  ii|i1hcriv(r.  The  trMi«|K>rHnf  wehdlvliliimrrro  uvbh 
liiZFltUT  In  tlu  nnkr  oT  nuirdi.  M  a  tlgniL  lh>-r  put  nut  In  Hnc  Ituilvrl  W  tliHr  iilmmt  ciji«4rT  «[(fa  •ol— 
nnil  iiuicrblt.  Cuiiion  flml,  n'^nipnii  chrrml.  buula  fiifti.  Liiokliit  np  thr  ilTer.  iftcr  Uw  hoati  bat 
tiy  rine  takrn  thi'lr  [ilan-M  i,T<'9l  ilcuc  caliimn  uT  tioiikr.  riUndlnf  hr  u  Ui*  aye  oinldrtwli.  nuitnT' 
■Innnaltlrii  nfthx  tUftua  iiml  htm;  In  Ihr  nlr  tlt:e  n  pnll.    It  wn^  Inili»c1.  n  »1^t  ncTer  to  ba  hrsollni.'' 


EVENTS  NEAR  P1TT8BDEQ  LANDING. 


Dwera.  A  train,  crowded  with  Confederate  troops,  came  down  while  the 
id((e  and  trestle-work  were  burning,  and  escaped  I'apture  by  reversing  the 
gine  and  fleeing  at  railway  speed. 


General  Shennan's  division  was  sent  faillior  up  the  river  to  Tyler's  I^nd- 
Xi"  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Crceli,  just  within  tlic  borders  of 
Bsissippi,  to  strike  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railway  at  '^^^'^ 
i^nsville,  a  little  east  of  Corinth.  Floods  prevented  liia  reaching 
I  lailway,  when,  by  order  of  General  Smith,  he  turned  back  and  disem- 
•lc«d  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  took  post  in  the  ^■icinity  of  Shiloh  Meeting- 
*«€,  a  Utile  log-building  in  the  forest,  about  two 
tea  from  the  Tennessee  River,  that  belonged  to  the 
>tiliodists.  General  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  took  pes- 
«i«ii  of  Pittsburg  Landing'  without  opposition, 
3-  leld  it  in  quiet  until  the  night  of  the  ,jj,„^ 
th,'  when  a  scouting  party,  composed 
detachments  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  and  Fifth  Ohio 
^''o.lry,  three  hiindi-ed  and  fifty  strong,  and  nearly 
®  hnndrcd  infantry,  all  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^th,  went  out  in  the  direction  of  the  railway,  near 


ftttebiu^  Landing  w 
'**'-^,  .boTB  It.     Tha 


he  |.r.ijKI*d 


'"■ti.  Id  IhB  t1(w  hf»  eiien.  [he  .prcUlor  l>  looting  i«wn  Ou  Ttnwatt  River  from  Kn.M  iho  ravliw 
""^k,  •"I"  ■"""<'' "f'"'>1(!h,MW»  ■hall  hdMorierfiliMrTB.  the  gnn-bMUTyn-iniliflriUfldiiliT  on  Son. 
""•ht,  April  Mh  MnITth.  The  rinr  had  bwn  miulo  brim  (Oil  by  rwnl  win.  nt  tin  Um«  of  <h»  tnlYitift  vlrit. 
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luka.  These  encoantered,  and,  in  a  skimiish  in  Black  Jack  Forest,  dispensed, 
six  htmdred  Confederate  horaemea,  on  their  way^  to  eurprise  and  attack  Hnii- 
but's  encampment.'     These  had  come  from  Bo&nrcganl's  army  at  Coiinth. 

While  the  movement  up  the  Tconesgee  was  going  on,  General  BaeH's 
army  was  slowly  making  preparations  to  march  southward  overland  and 
join  Grant's  at  Savannah.  It  was  not  mitil  the  28th  of  Alarch,  when  Grant'* 
position  had  become  a  perilona  one,  as  we  shall  observe,  that  Buel!  left  Kaab- 
ville.  A  part  of  his  force,  under  General  Mitch<>I,  went  in  the  direction  of 
Huntsville,  in  northern  Alabama,  to  seize  and  hold  the  Aletnpbis  and  Charles- 
ton railway  at  that  place,  while  the  main  body  nndcr  Diiell,  composed  of  the 
division  of  Generals  Thomas,  McCook,  Nelson,  Crittenden,  and  T,  J.  Wood, 
moved  more  to  the  westward  by  way  of  Colmnbia,  at  which  place  they  left 
the  railway. 

aft  in  command  of  rcsen'es  at  Nashville, 
where  he  immediately  commenced  cast- 
ing up  strong  fortifications  on  tba 
surrounding  heights  for  its  defense— 
Among  these,  Fort  Negley  waa  thfs^ 
most  formiilable  atid  conspicnoas.  I^ 
was  erected  on  the  most  commanding 
hill  near  the  city ;  and  on  other  emi-wi 
nences  redoubts  and  block-houses  wer^ 
eoon  bnilL 

The  Coniedei-ates  nndcr  Johnston,  a  .^ 
we  have  observed,  hastened  from  Na«h-T3 
rille  to  Murfreesboro,  twenty-five  niile^ 
below,  on  the  railway  k-ading  to  Cha"  -^ 
tanooga,'  From  that  point  they  wer^s 
across  the  country  in  a  sonthwesteri^ 
direction,  to  form  a  junction  with  tl~^ 


of  in  onFiny.''    AriiTlhal.  no  inaniraltnl  fnr  ■ 
WcgluUt  incctlhli  buiarJdui-rnqncnll]' wmi 
Buliec  a  >1n:lr<  irt  of  his,  nt  iboDl  ttao  (Imo  iro  ■»  conslilcrln;.  ir 
B3j(t  to  bavo  btvQ  [irrti>mipd  Jnit  after  JvliDston  haiL  fled  from  Nd 
In  bli  nar.    Ho  went  Into  tbe  city  drsHed  u  a  Eirmer,  vllh  ■  load  of  moil,  wb 
mluary,  •oj'ln;  ihat  ihcn  *i'tv  Mini!  Unlaa  men  eat  to  bli  lej^loi^  \M  Ibr; 
nbc[  ariilrr.    Ili'  dineil  atlbo  SC  Cloud  hotel,  ancL  at  Itio  table,  lat  by  Iho  tl< 
la  eniclly  munlervil  nnrnrard.    Ik-  wai  [minted  out  as  the  (rnemni  Union  1 
the criininliurj.  anil  he wiu  penuailed  tn  take  tha  value  oT  Itln  gtild.    Then 

■II  ciir<Inre.1  bv  Morion.— See  TMrtHn  XanOt  tn  On  Ilibit  Army,  by  an  inpnmd  .Vw  rw»r-. 


MITCHEL'S  BXTBAOEDINABY  MAKCH. 
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B  of  Beauregard  at  Corinth.  Thia  was  effected  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
the  united  armies  lay   upon  tho  line  of  tfae  Mobile  &nd  Ohio  milway 

Corinth  Bouth 
lethel,  and  on  the 
iphis  and  Charles- 
rulwsy,  from  Cor- 
eaat  to  Inka.  They 
!  joined  by  several 
ments  from  Louisi. 
;  two  divisions  from 
imbus,  under  Gen- 
Polk;  and  a  fine 
B  from  Mobile  and 
iRuoia,  commanded 
«Denil  Bragg,    "  In  ^^  mtom."- 

bers,   in   discipline, 

e  galaxy  of  the  distinguished  names  of  its  commanders,  and  in  every 
le  of  merit  and  display,  the  Confederate  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth 
one  of  the  most  magnifieent  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
le-field.'"  The  whole  number  of  effective  troops  was  about  forty-five 
sand.  It  wa3  thia  army  that  Grant  and  Buell  were  speedily  called  upon 
ajht  near  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee, 

■eneral  Mitchcl  performed  hia  part  of  the  grand  movement  southward 
with  the  moat  wonderful  vigor  and 
aucceas.  With  the  engines  and  cars 
captured  at  Bowling  Green,  his  troops 
had  entered  Xaahville.  lie  was  aent 
forward,  and  ocoupied  Murfreeaboro' 
when  the  Confederates  abandoned 
it  in  March,  After  he  parted  with 
the  more  cautioua  Buell  at  that  place, 
on  the  moving  of  the  army  southward 
at  the  close  of  March,'  his 
own  judgment  waa  hia  '*^^*'' 
guide,  and  his  waa  practi 
cally  an  independent  command.  Be- 
fore him  the  insurgents  had  destroyed 
the  bridges,  and  these  he  was  com- 
ouuBT  K.  uiTr:iiEL.  ]>elled  to  rebuild  for  the  passage  of 

his  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 
I  work  was  done  so  promptly,  that  hia  army  was  seldom  even  halted  in 
:iiig.  On  the  4th  of  April  he  was  at  Shelbyville,  the  capital  of  Bedford 
My,  Tennessee,  at  the  terminus  of  a  short  railway  branching  from  that 
-h  connects  Nashville  with  Chattanooga.  This  was  almost  sixty  miles 
1  Nashville,  and  there  he  made  his  deposit  of  supplies.     At  that  point  he 


Hill  Utrtt'ot  the  tronlor  Fi 
'^n  ts  NuhrlJIc.  u  It  tppruvil 
'Mkrd-t  rif^i<  rtaritrilu  War. 


1  >keicli«l  Vf  Xiui  utbcr  In  M*r,  1^** 
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strack  across  the  country  with  a  supply-train,  sufficient  for  only  two  da 
provisions,  in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  making  forced  marches  all  the  wa 

On  the  10th*  he  left  Fayetteville,  in  Lincoln  County,  Tenne8« 
* im'       crossed  the  State  line  the  same  day,  and  entered  Northern  A 

bama,  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  by  a  rumor  that  Grant  h^ 
been  terribly  defeated  in   a  battle  near  Pittsburg  Landing.     Mitchel  h 
passed  through  a  very  hostile  region,  but  now  began  to  perceive  some  eig 
of  loyalty  among  the  inhabitants,*  and  before  midnight  he  was  cheered 
another  rumor  that  Grant  had  been  victorious  and  that  Beauregard  was 
flight  toward  Corinth.     Both  rumors  were  true,  as  we  shall  observe  p 
ently. 

Mitchel  had  pushed  on  with  his  cavalry  to  within  eight  miles  of  Hu 
ville,  the  capture  of  which  and  the  seizure  of  the  Memphis  and  Chariest^ 
railway  there  was  the  chief  objective  of  his  rapid  march.     There  ho  hal 
for  his  artillery  and  infantry  to  come  up,  that  he  might  prepare  for  strikx. 
a  decisive  blow.     His  entire  march  liad  been  so  rapid  and  well  masked  t 
the  Confederate  leaders  were  puzzled.     They  could  obtain  no  positive  inlf 
mation  of  liis  whereabouts  or  his  destination.     It  was  only  known  that 
was  moving  southward  with  tlie  apparent  fleetness  of  a  northern  gale, 
was  spreading  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  into  whose  midst 
armed  hosts  suddenly  a]>peared. 

At  this  last  halting-place  no   tents  were  pitched,  for  work  was  to 
done  before  the  dawn.     The  weary  troops  slumbered  around   their  c 

fires  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  half-moon  went  down, 

a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  they  were  summo: 
to  their  feet  by  the   shrill  notes  of  a  bugle.     They  were  soon  in  mot- 
toward  Huntsville,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Kenner's  Ohio  cavi 
and   a  section    of  Captain  Simonson's   battery,  in   advance,  supported 
Turchin's  brigade,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Kenner,  who,  as 
have  ob^r\'ed,  was  the  first  to  enter  deserted  Nashville.     What  force  mi 
meet  them,  none  could  conjecture.     Every  thing  must  be  developed  by  acti 
Two  working  parties,  well  supjiorted  by  troops,  were  sent  with  picks 
crowbars  to  tear  up  the  railway  at  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  while 
cavalry  moved  directly  upon  the  cijty  and  the  railway  station. 

Never  was  a  surprise  more  complete.     It  was  accomplished  at  a  litr:^ 

before  dawn '  while   tlie  inhabitants  were    yet    in   bed. 

•  April  11.  .  '  , 

clattering  noise  of  the  cavalry,"  wrote  a  spectator,  "  aroused  th 
from  their  slumbers  in  the  dawri  of  the  morning,  and  they  flocked  to  d 
and  window,  exclaiming,  with  blanched  cheek  and  faltering  tongue, 
come !  they  come !  the  Yankees  come  !'     Men  nished  into  the  streets  aim 
naked,  the  women  fainted,  the  children  screamed,  the  darkies  laughed, 
for  a  time  a  scene  of  perfect  terror  reigned."     Seventeen  locomotives,  m 
than  one  hundred  passenger  cars,  a  large  amount  of  supplies  of  every  kL 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners  were  the  s]X)ils  of  this  bipod 
victorv.  * 


1  On  tbla  ilay'8  mairh,  Mitchcl'a  army  ]>a9s<>d  the  extensive  estate  of  L.  Pope  Walker,  the  Dmfet' 
'^Seeratuy  of  State,"  which  stretched  along  the  road  for  miles.    The  mansion  had  been  desciled,  and  the 
tare  remoTed :  but  a  host  of  alares  remained  who  (nve  the  **  Yankees^"  a  cordial  welcome.    One  of  the 
had  a  heavy  iron  ring  and  bolt  fiiaten«d  to  one  of  his  legs,  which  he  said  he  had  worn  for  three  innntb& 
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General  Mitchel  did  not  tarry  long  at  Huntsville.     Appointing  Colonel 
Gazelej,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana,  Provost-Marshal,  and  finding  him- 
self in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  rolling  stock  on  the  railway,  he 
immediately  organized  two  expeditions  to  operate  along  its  line  each  way 
firom  Huntsville.     One,  under  Colonel  Sill,  went  eastward  as  fur  as  Steveil- 
•    son,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Chattanooga  and  to  Nashville, 
where  five  locomotives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  other  rolling  stock  were 
captured.     The  other,  under  Colonel  Turchin,  w^ent  westward  to  Decatur* 
and  Tuscumbia,  south  of  Florence,  from  which  an  expedition  was  sent  south- 
ward as  far  as  Russellville,  the  capital  of  Franklin  County,  Alabama.    Neither 
of  these  expeditions  enxjountered  any  serious  opposition,  and  on 
the  16th*  Mitchel  said  to  his  soldiers,  "You  have  struck  blow 
after  blow  with  a  rapidity  unparalleled.     Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Huntsville.     Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized, 
And  are  now  occupied.     In  three  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of  opera- 
lions  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  your  morning  guns  at  Tuscumbia 
xnsLy  now  be  heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by  their 
-victory  before  Corinth."*     He  had  placed  his  army  midway  between  Corinth 
^knd  Nashville,  opened  communication  with  Buell,  and  controlled  the  naviga- 
^Cion  of  the  Tennessee  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.     For  these  achieve- 
■^nents,  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  Mitchel  was  com- 
-^lussioned  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and,  with  orders  to  report  to  the 
"^Var  Department  directly,  his  force  was  constituted  an  independent  corps. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  and  see  what  was  occur- 
^ng  there. 

€leneral  Grant  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  I7th  of  March,  and  made  his 

bead-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Pitts- 

l>urg  Landing,  w^hich  General  Smith  had  chosen  for  liis  own.     The  latter 

liAci  already  selected  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg 

I-«anding.     On  its  right  was  Snake  Creek,  and  on  its  left  Lick  Creek,  streams 

'wlkich  formed  good  natural  flank  defenses  against  approach.     The  whole 

coixBtry  for  miles  around  was  mostly  covered  with  woods,  m  some  parts 

filled  with  undergrowth,  and  at  others  presenting  a  beautiful  open  forest, 

^^^'xiposed  of  large  red  oak  trees.     Pittsburg  Landing,  the  post  on  the  river 

^oa,i^8t  to  the  Confederates,  was  protected  by  the  gun-boats  Tt/ler  and  Ztex- 

•'■:^*on.     Sherman's  division  formed  a  sort  of  outlying  picket,  while  those  ot 

-M.oClemand  and  Prentiss  were  the  real  line  of  battle,  with  General  C.  F. 

^^^th'g,  commanded  by  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  in  support  of  the  right  wing, 

Burlbut  on   the   left.'  ^  Lewis  Wallace's    division   was   detached  and 

ioned  at  Crump's  Landing,  to  observe  any  movements  of  the  Confed- 

i  at  Purdy,  and  to  cover  the  river  communications  between  Pittsburg 

^^ding  and  Savannah.     The  latter  was  made  the  depot  of  stores,  to  which 

^T^^^^^t;   General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis  continually  forwarded  supplies  of  every 


^    *lcre  the  railway  southward  from  NushvlUe  connects  with  the  Mein|ihis  and  Charleston  road. 
^  ^^neral  Mitchers  thanks  to  his  soldiers,  C^mp  Taylor,  Huntsville,  April  16th,  1S()2. 

tier  of  General  Sherman  it)  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Sertict  Magatine,  January,  lJ>fA    **Tho 
^os  well  ehosen,^^  General  Sherman  wrote :  "  On  any  other  wo  surely  would  have  be^n  overwhelmed. 
Lick  and  Snake  Creeks  forced  the  enemy  to  confine  his  movements  to  a  direct  firont  attack,  which  new 
<^ro  belter  qnoliflMl  to  resist  than  when  the  flanks  arc  exposed  to  real  or  chimerical  danger.** 


i  POSITIOS  OF  OlliUJT'S  ARMY. 

From  tlic  time  of  Grant's  arrival  at  Savaniiali*  until  tlic  firat  week  in  Apr^i_  ~^ 

very  little  <if  iiitorcMt  nccurrpd.   The  coinniander-in-cliief  rniitiiiiia  i 

'*'^''    l'"" ''P''*l-<li"m»TM  at  Savannah ;  niul  tlieru  w.-emcd  to  bo  vt-ry  lilt-   ~~To 

appn'licnttion  of  any  attuck  fruiii  the  CnnfeJoratC!!.     Xo  brea^^^^Bt- 

rorks  were  thrown  uji,  <ir  ahiitU  formed  in  front  of  th<?  Xatiunul  army,       .^^at 

fhoBe  rear  lay  the  broad  niid  dut'p  Ti'iiucbdco  Itlvcr.    The  greater  y  rrni   ■  m 


of  General  Sliennaii's  division  was  then  lyinjj  jiist  liehinil  Shiloh  ^cct*- 
house.'  (leiieral  I'reiitiss'ii  <UviKion  waa  eiii-ainped  across  the  direct 
Corinth,  and  (General  ^IcClemantrH  u'us  beliiud  his  rii;ht.  These  three  d 
sions  fonntd  the  advmieed  line.  In  tho  n-ar  of  this,  between  it  and 
landing,  lay  General  Ilurlbul's  division,  iniil  that  of  General  Smith,  un 
General  W.  II.  L.  Wallace.'  (ieneral  DavJ.l  StuartV  brigade,  of  Shcmw 
di\'it!iion,  lay  on  the  IIainhnr<r  n>ad,  near  its  crossing  of  Lick  Creek, 
the  extreme  left.  General  Lewis  Wallaeu's  di^'ision  was  still  at  Crun 
Landing. 

Sueh  was  the  disjHisitioii  of  Grant's  army  on  tlie  eventful  Sunday  ma 
ing,  April  (J,  1H62.     Xearly  four   niili-s  inlonened  iK'tween  parts  of  S' 


iTh.'Tni-.'llDS-hMiix'tx 
•nvngi  of  tliil  rtmexW  "t 
It  (<>ur  frui  (ItiT  till'  Btnl 


-fl  gftrr  l\u  iHttli- 1 


.    Nolbluc  nin^nnl  but  *  taw  l»gi  i 

■nraml  Kmlth  nii  Ihpn  n  til  nl  hi*  liml-qiBrtm  at  Satsnuh  II 
tram  Otneial  Lrw1»  WhIUih!'*  hwl.qiurii'r*  im  a  Mvun-Not,  iwii  nr 


r>}  «<«k>  U'l 
hnrt  illHblwl  blm,  iihI  ii  m 
vine  In  Mcxteo,  ftvjal  lusL 


till  tna  Ibf       **" *^ 


i 
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man's  division ;  and  large  gaps  existed  between  the  divisions  of  McClernand 
Ktui  Prentiss.  The  extreme  left  of  the  line  was  commanded  by  unguarded 
hedghts,  overlooking  Lick  Creek,  which  were  easily  approached  from  Corinth. 
^le  eleven  thousand  men  at  Corinth  three  veeks  before  had  increased  to 
over  forty  thousand,  and  the  skillful  Johnston  and  active  Beauregard  were 
at  their  head.  Re-enforcements  had  been  continually  arriving  there,  while 
General  Buell  was  making  easy  marches  across  Tennessee,  to  the  assistance 
of  Grant,  and  great  uncertainty  existed  ,as  to  the  time  when  he  might  bo 
expected. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Johnston  was  informed  that  Van  Dom  and  Price 
irere  making  their  way  toward  Memphis  from  Central  Arkansas,  with  thirty 
thonaand  troops,  and  would  join  him  within  a  week.  A  day  or  two  after- 
ward  bo  heard  of  the  approach  of  Buell,  and  at  once  prepared  for  an  advance 
npon  Grant.  His  right,  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,'  eleven  thoo- 
nnd  Htrong,  rested  at  Bnmsville,  ten 
miles  east  of  Corinth ;  his  center,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  in  number, 
under  Generals  Hardee  and  Bragg, 
were  massed  at  Corinth ;  and  his  left, 
under  Generals  Polk  and  Hindman, 
nlmnt  ten  thousand,  extended  north- 
seaid  from  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton road.  His  cavalry  pickets  were 
pontinnoUy  scon  ring  the  country  in 
■Jl  directions,  and  were  surprised  and 
i^ntified  by  never  falling  in  with  a 
xjout  or  vedette  from  the  National 
■Dea,  though  sometimes  approaching 
(^thin  a  mile  and  a  halt'  of  them, 
nformed  of  this  fact,  and  made  fully 
o«|Oainted,  by  spies  and  resident  in- 

"ftxxen,  of  the  position  and  number  of  his  opponent's  army,  Johnston  was 
'*oat  to  move  forward  on  the  5th,*  to  attempt  to  penetrate  its 
BLaLer^  divide  it,  and  cut  it  up  in  detail,  when  information  reach- 
*    him  that  the  troops  from  the  west  would  certaiuly  join  hira  the  next 
*****bg. 

^I^e  Confederate  forces  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  National  camp. 
*■  ™«y  had  moved  silently  forward  by  separate  routes,  in  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
**^ard  Shiloh,  as  the  region  around  Shiloh  Meeting-house  was  called,  and  on 
•■>«  momingof  the  5th  these  divisions  had  Joined  on  the  range  of  rugged  hills  on 
*"*ch  stood  the  little  hamlet  of  Monterey,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Corinth, 
^autionsly  and  silently  they  had  moved  still  farther  on,  and  halted  near  the 
"^t^Weetion  of  the  roads  leading  to  Hamburg  and  Pittsbui^  landing,  and 
T**®**  it  was  resolved  to  wait  for  Van  Dom  and  Price,  Yet  there  was  peril 
**>  delay.  If  Buell  should  arrive,  Johnston's  golden  opportunity  might  be 
***■  Becoming  satisfied  that  evening  that  his  forward  movement  was 
^••nown  to  Grant,  the  chief  commander  called  a  council  of  war  at  eight 
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o'clock,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours,  it  was  resolved  to  strike  th^^-x. 
enemy  a  blow  before  tbe  dawa  Pointing  toward  the  Union  camp,  at  t^'K^, 
cloBO  of  the  council,  Beauregard  said  i  "Gentlemen,  we  sleep  in  the  enem^^-^ 
camp  to-morrow  night,'" 

Tlic  greatest  pre^'autions  vere  now  taken  by  the  Confederates  to  prcy^-»-^| 
any  knowledge  of  tlicir  prenencc  reaching  tlie  Nationals.     \o  one  was  pk^^r- 
mitted  to  leave  the  camp,  and  no  fires  were  allowed,  excepting  in  hole&      5.d 
the  ground.     It  was  a  cliilly  and  chetrless  night,  and  many  of  the  soldm^n 
lay  down  in  tlic  gloom  suppertess.     At  tliree  o'clock  in  the  morzi- 
'  !!>««.        '"{I*  '''*  wliole  army  was  in  marching  order,  in  tlirce  Iine«.    of 
battle,  the  first  and  second  extending  from  Owl  Creek  on     xlio 
left  to  Liek  Creek  on  the  right,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  supported    by 
the  third  and  a  reserve.     The  first  line  was  commanded  by  General  Har«3.e>«, 
and  was  composed  of  his  own  corps  and  Gladdcn's  brigade  of  Bragg's  cwirpf, 
with  artillery  following  by  the  main  road  to  Pittsburg  Landing.     The  CTiaT^ 
airy  was  in  the  rear  and  on  the  wings.     Bragg's  corps,  composing  the  second 
line,  followed  in  the  some  order,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards.        .At 
the  distance  of  about  eight  han<ired 
yards  behind  Bragg  waa  Polk's  corp"" 
in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  -^ntn 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  hrip<»*l*> 
also  moving  on  the  Kttsburg  LiaJ*"" 
ing   road,  supported  by   cavalry    <"■ 
the   left   wing.     The   reserves,  c*»Bi' 
mandcd  by  Breckinridge,  closely   f"'' 
lowed  Polk's  (third)  line,  iu  rfg*' 
wing  sup])orted  by  cavalry. 

In  tins  order  the  Confed©*"*** 
army  was  slowly  advancing  to  b***** 
early  on  Sunday  moniing,  the  etl*  *" 
April,"  over  the  rolling  wooded  c*'**"' 
try,  while  the  Xationals  were  r^P* 
sing  in  fancied  security.  It  wa»  ^^ 
of  the  most  deliglitful  of  those  spT'^*" 
mornings,  which  so  often  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  dwellers  in  *■*" 
region ;  and  he  who  in  the  gray  dawn  of  that  eventful  day  should  J>^ , 
stood  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Rey,  on  a  branch  of  the  Owl  Creek,  "i'^^ 
the  sound  of  voices  of  Slieri nan's  camp  near  tlie  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  w*>**^ 
not  have  believed  a  prophecy  that  within  an  hour  that  Sabbath  atilt^  , 
would  be  bn>ken  by  tlie  tumidt  of  battle,  and  those  quiet  woods  just  r*»**v 
in  the  most  delicate  green,  and  enlivened  by  tlie  songs  of  birds,  would  *'**'_jj 
uxty  minutes  be  lilted  with  sulphureous  smoke,  and  all  the  hideous  sot'^'^ 


niDmoilon  tnirtTerbnUfe  to  thelB.irtrrsirfjwir  cunBlrj.    Wllh  rwolollo 
•■  n^hllngu  yun  nre.  ftir»ll  thatta  ■■nrth  llWiuj  or  Ajinf  Hit,  j-un  run  but  n 
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I  of  iufemal  -war.  So  it  was.  Ilardee's  advance  first  touched 
L  destructively  Sherman's  left,'  and  glanoing  off  from  that  coui- 
dUful  foil,  fell  with  crushing  force  upon  Prentiss's  division.'  The 
ach  and  five  companies  under  Colonel  Moore,  sent  out  by  Prentiss 
ter,  were  driven  iu  at  daylight,  and  the  advancing  foe  reached  the 
B  Nationals  almost  as  soon  as  did  the  assailed  oat-lying  troops, 
lompleto  surprise.  Many  of  the  officers  were  yet  slumbering; 
dressing; 


crash  of  sliells,  and  the  whistle  of  bullets  as  they  flew  on  deadly 
ough  the  tentH  and  the  forest,  A  few  minutes  afterward,  Hardee's 
ps  were  )>ouring  like  a  flood  into  the  camps  of  the  bewildered 

fighting  desperately  here,  driving  faalf-drcssed  or  half-armed 
icre,   anil  dealing  death  and  terror  on  every  hand.     It  was  an 

assault,  followed  by  the  most  fearful  results, 
and's  brigade  of  Sherman's  corps,  which  was  the  first  attacked, 
near  Shiloh  Meetiog-house,  at  which  p<Mnt  Sherman's  artillery, 
Lain  Ezra  Taylor,  was  stationecL  Ruggles's  division  of  Bragg's 
I  Hodgson's  battery,  made  the  direct  assault,  and  Hildebrand's 
mposcd  largely  of  comparatively  raw  troops,  was  driven  from  its 
It  without  a  struggle,  for  a  panic  seized  some  of  the  companies  at 
tiaught.  Buckland's  and  McDowell's  had  just  time  to  fly  to  arms 
I  battle  order,  when  they,  too,  wore  attaclced  by  the  brigades  of 
^dcrson,  of  Ruggles's  division,  with  a  heavy  artillery  fire.    For  a 
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while  the  conflict  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  of  Sherman's  linfc  Tha^^s^ 
gallant  ofliccr  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  exposing  bis  lite  to  quick^^s 
destruction  every  moment,  in  encouraging  his  men  to  resist  the  trcmendou^^^s 

assault,  and  escaping  with  only  the  hurt  of  a  bullet  passing  through  his  hanA 

He  tried  in  vain  to  rally  Hildebrand's  brigade,  but  he  kept  those  of  IJarl. — 

land   and   Mcl>>wcll    steady   for  some    time,  while   Taylor's   heavy    gun. 
did  admirable  execution.     These,  heavily  pressed,  were  soon  compelled  t  ^^^k 
fall  'back  to  an  eminence  across  a  ravine,  where  they  made  a  gallant  rlin     ■■ 
for  a  while. 

In  the  mean  time,  McClcmand,  who  lay  in  the  rear  of  Sherman,'  and  ^^^^ 
first  supposed  the  firing  to  be  only  picket  skirmishing,  had  thrown  forwar  - 

hw  left  to  the  support  of  the  smitten  Ilildcbrand,  and  these  troops  for  a  whi  — 

bore  the  shock  of  battle.  This  was  at  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and  befo^^^^ 
nine  o'clock  a  greater  part  of  Sherman's  division  was  virtually  out  of  t^^e^^ 
fight.    His  flanks  had  been  rolled  up  by  fresh  troops  under  Bragg;  and  Pol  ~ 

with  the  third  Confederate  line,  was  soon  moving  toward  Sherman's  re^i^^^B 
endangering  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  with  tho  riv^^^^^j 
He  collected  and  reorganized  his  broken  columns,  keeping  up  a  desnltc^  -^^m} 
flght  until,  in  the  afternoon,  he  formed  a  new  battlo-linc  on  a  ridge  in  advat^M.  -^we 
of  a  bridge  over  Snake  Creek,  by  which  General  I^ewis  Wallace's  iliiiiiia  ■  n, 
ordered  up  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  been  expected. 

Tnmed  by  the  steadiness  of  a  portion  of  Sherman's  division,  and  ^L.~^fce 
troops  of  McClemand,  the  Confederates  threw  nearly  their  whole  weigg-  "*t 
upon  Prentiss.    Only  his  first  briga-:«=B«, 
under  Colonel  Pcabody,*  was  th.^^^^™ 
to  receive  them,  the  second  brigj^w  ^Q^ 
being  near  the  landing.     These  itM.^^"! 
though    surprised    and    bewildei  *— >4 
fought  obstinately  for  a  while,  "■^'■l 
in  vain.     The  foe  was  in  their  nii«3-^'*i 
and  a  wall  of  living  men,  strong  Wf"*-*" 
ball  and  bayonet,  was  closing  aro»»*^ 
them,  ready  to  crush  them  out  ^B-'*^'' 
make  an  open  way  for  the  Conifer**" 
rates    to    the    river,      Prentiss    J:»»« 
asked   lluribut  for  help.      Veat^=»*"^ 
brigade  was  sent,  but  it  was  not    *^*~ 
ficient.     Then  the  brigades  of  y^'^ 
B.  II.  pirxTiBs.  Hams  and  Lauman  were  ordere<i       , 

his  assistance,  %vhcn  back  upon  these  Prentiss  was  pushed  by  Wither's  ^*"'^ 
sion  of  liragg's  coqjs.  At  that  perilous  moment  seeming  relief  came,  bta.^  ' 
was  only  a  mockery.  JIcArthur's  brigade  of  W.  IL  L.  Wallace's  divi»*^ 
had  been  sent  to  tlie  aid  of  Stuart's  brigade  of  Sherman's  division,  on      ^"^ 
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^reino  left,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  if  Prcntiss^s  hard-pressed 
oops  should  perish.  McArthur  took  a  wrong  road,  and  came  directly  upon 
Withers.  He  engaged  him  gallantly,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
Poapect  of  salvation  for  the  environed  troops.  But  McArthur  was  soon 
>iKipellcd  to  fall  back.  Prentiss's  second  division  was  hurried  up,  but  it 
'^A  too  late.  In  the  struggle,  Peabody  had  been  killed,  Prentiss  had  become 
^parated  from  a  greater  portion  of  his  division,  and  it  fell  into  the  wildest 
ii^nfiision.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  had  practically  disappeared, 
'xagments  of  brigades  and  regiments  continued  to  fight  as  opportunity 
^^red,  and  a  large  number  of  the  division  drifted  behind  new-formed  lines, 
tfkiticularly  those  of  Ilurlbut.  Prentiss  and  three  of  his  regiments,  over 
B^o  thousand  in  number,  maintained  an  unassailed  position  until  late  in  the 
Aemoon,  when  they  were  captured,  sent  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate 
,  and  then  marched  in  triumph  to  Corinth,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  seen  how  McClemand's  left  hastened  to  the  support  of  Ililde- 
As  Sherman's  line  fell  back,  McClernand  was  comiKjlled  to  bring  in 
ie  r>emainder  of  his  brigades  to  the  protection  of  his  left ;  for  against  that 
le  Confederates,  elated  by  their  success  in  demolishing  Prentiss,  now  hurled 
leaxselves  with  great  force.  McClemand's  whole  division  formed  a  front 
long  the  Corinth  and  Pittsburg  Landing  road,  with  his  batteries  in  good 
^ition,  and  there,  until  ten  o'clock,  he  foiled  every  attempt  of  his  foe  to 
•**i  that  road.  Very  soon  a  new  peril  appeared.  The  falling  back  of  Sher- 
^li  gave  the  Confederates  a  chance  to  flank  McClemand's  right,  and  quickly 
^®y  seized  the  advantage.  They  dashed  through  the  abandoned  camj)8  and 
''^^sed  onward  until  driven  back  by  Dresser's  rifled  cannon,  which  had 
™^trten  them  fearfully.  But  reserves  and  fresh  regiments  pressing  up  toward 
^^  Bame  point,  with  great  determination  and  overwhelming  numbers,  com- 
^lletl  McClernand  to  fall  back.  Ilis  batteries  were  broken  up,*  many 
*  his  officers  were  wounded,  and  a  large  number  of  his  men  lay  dead* or 
'^^^tilated  on  the  field.  The  division  fell  slowly  back,  fighting  gallantly, 
•"^d  hy  eleven  o'clock  it  was  in  a  line  >^ath  Hurlbut's,  that  covered  Pitts- 
*^«^  Landing. 

^Ve  have  alluded  to  the  perilous  position  of  the  brigade  of  Stuart,  of 
**^tman's  division,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,'  to  whose  assist- 
'iice  General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace  sent  McArthur.  It  was  i)Osted  about  two 
^1*^8  from  Pittsburg  Landing  on  the  Hamburg  road,  near  the  crossing  of 
;**dc  Creek,  Its  position  was  isolated,  and  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 
^  l)y  a  good  road  from  Corinth ;  but,  as  it  was  intended  to  land  Buell's 
•^^0^*8  at  Hamburg,  it  was  thought  the  brigade  might  be  safely  left  there 
**^il  that  event.  But  the  Confederates  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Buell ; 
^^  now,  when  they  were  thundering  away  at  the  front  of  Sherman, 
*^^lemand,  and  Prentiss,  liis  advance  was  more  than  half  a  day's  usual 
^^X;h  away.  The  isolated  brigade  was,  therefore,  placed  in  great  peril  So 
^*^ted  was  it,  that  the  first  intimation  its  commander  had  of  disaster  on 


f  .       ^^WMer  luul  lost  seyerel  of  his  rifled  cannon,  three  calsfw>na,  and  eighteen  horses.    Schwartx  had  lost  half 

^^«  fans  and  alxt«en  horses:  and  McAllister  had  loet  half  of  his  24-poand  howitzers. 
^_     DtTid  Lk  StnaK  was  a  resident  of  Chicago,  and  was  then,  ns  colonel  of  a  regiment  trom  Illinois,  acting 
^^'••Her-general,  in  command  of  a  brigade  composed  of  the  Flfly-flfth  Illinois,  and  Fifty -fourth  (Zoaaves)  and 
^•^Hy-llrst  Ohio  regiments. 
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the  right  waa  the  cesBation  of  firing  in  that  direction,  the  Bcream  of  a  shelTS^ 

in  its  paaaagi:  among  the  branches  above  him,  and  in  the  apparition  of  a  Con. 

federate  column  of  cavalry  and  infhntry  bearing  down  upon  him  by  the  foresV^^^i^ 
road  from  Corinth   to  Hamburg.     That  column  was  mostly  composed  ofc 
Breckinridge's  reserves.     He  had  planted  batteries  on  heights  near  the  ford    -^^^ 
and  nndt^r  cover  of  these  his  troops  rushed  to  the  attack.      For  ten  minnte^s^^^ 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  when  Stuart  fell  hack  and  sent  to  Wallace  fo  ~^^^h 

aid.    It  was  furnished,  as  we  have  seen,  but  missed  its  aim,    McArthiu— — 

however,  so  vigorously  fought  the  Confederates  that  Stuart's  force  was  bhvp. = 

from  capture,  and  was  enabled  to  retreat  to  a  i>lacc  of  comparative  safetj 

where  its  shattered  members  were  brought  into  order. 

It  was  now  twelie  o'clock  at  noon.'     Tlie  Confederates  had  full  pinii        ^_^_. 

sion  of  the  ground  on  which  lay  the  first  line  of  the  Xationinr:^^^ 
**18«.        irmy  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  camps  of  Sherman,  McClpmam    ~     "-^ 
Prentiss,  an<l  Stuart.     Three  of  the  fii'e  divisions  of  that  army  c^^i^^_j 
the  field  had  been  thoroughly  routed,  and  all  were  hemmed  within  a  narro  — —  -^- 
strip  of  ground  between  the  triumphant  Confederate  line  an<i  the  broad  airz^^^gj 
rapid  Tennessee  River.      General  Grant,  who  was  at  his  licad-qiiarters      -^^^t 
Cherry's,  eight  miles  away  when  t~^^fcLje 
battle  commenced,'  had  hastened         — «o 
the   field  at  the    summons    of  t^^^K^e 
cannon's    roar.      lie  reached  it  at 

about  eight  o'clock,  and  at  ten  1%.  as 

with  Sherman,  when  the  battle  \^ —  as 
hottest.  I  Ic  com]>rehended  the  pM""=^— -  -mil 
that  threatened  his  whole  army,  e^l-^kI 
he  took  vigorous  measures  to  av^  «3rt 
it  by  re-forming  the  shattered  ~>ti»ri- 
gades,  re-establishing  batteries  a-«.»iii 
new  lines,  and  ordering  Gen^^«^ 
Ixtwis  Wallace,  at  Crump's  Land5-  »^?) 
to  hasten  to  the  field  of  strife  v*.'*'*" 
his  fresh  division.  Buell's  adv!*.^***"^ 
uLTssEB «.  aiiAST  ^"^  "''  SavBnnah,   but   could       r*ot 

come  in  time,  perhaps,  to  assis"*-  ^'* 
the  straggle,  and  he  believed  that  he  must  win  or  lose  the  battle  witl»-*^**' 
them. 

The  gap  made  by  the  demolition  of  Prentiss's  brigade  and  Stuart's  retr"*^***' 
through  which  the  Confederates  expected  to  rush  upon  Hurlbut  and  f^***, 
him  into  the  Tennessee  River,  was  speedily  closed  by  General  W.  IL  L.  \^^  ^ 
lace,  who  marched  with  his  remaining  brigades  and  joined  McArthur,  tafc**** 


with  him  tlie  Missouri  batteries  of  Stone,  Richardson,  and  Webber,  wl^* 
were  all  under  the  command  of  Major  Cavender.     Hurlbut  had  been  static*' 
in  open  fields ;  now  he  foil  back  to  the  thick  woods  between  his  camp    ' 


*i 


u  rrnicmbQr  that  SsTUPah 
ULm;  im.l  a  wu  oiKntUl  r 
^F  he  ahmiLiI  iTKli  the  Teni 


Qruit  spent  mott  of  Hch  1U7  ^tb  bf 
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ind  there,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming  until  between  three  and 

k  in  the  afternoon,  he  and  Wallace  held  the  Confederates  in  check, 

greater  part  of  the  time,  and  hurling  back  tremendous  charges  hy 

1  foe.  On  both  eidoB  death  hod  been  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest. 
General  Wallace  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  and  been  carried 
from  the  field.     General  Gladden,  of  the  Confederato  army,  had 

i,  and  their  Cora  man  der-in- 

;ral  A.  S.  Johnston,  who  had 

klessly  exposed  himself,  had 

mortally  hurt  ut  about  half 

Mock.' 

apcrior    force   of   the    Con- 

presaed  Ilurlbut  further  to- 
river  at   four  o  clock.     At 

;he  gallant  Wallace  f  11,  and 

land    devohel    on    General 
His  diviEion  anunatcd  by 

ind  deeds,  had  been  fighting 

but  they  too  were  now  com 

ttreat,  to  avoid  bemg  flanked  ^     kd-  mm. 

indcd,  as  Prcnttia  had  been 

:  position  in  a  line  with  Harlbut  s  men  about  half  a  mile  from 

having  lost  ( nly  a  Binglo  hea\y  gun    which  it  as  afterward  re 

y  was  now  fairly  lost.  The  victorious  Confederates  occupied  tlic 
nil  the  Union  divisions  on  the  field  excepting  Wallace's,'  and  just 
of  that  the  broken  and  terribly  smitten  army  had  now  gathered  in  a 
>t  more  than  four  hundred  acres  on  a  rolling  plateau,  very  near  the 
i  at  Pittsburg  Lauding,  below  wliich  four  or  five  thousand  fiigitives 
battle-field,  chiefly  inexperienced  troops,  were  ignobly  sheltering 
I  from  the  stonu  of  war.  Tlic  array  could  fall  back  no  farther. 
,'trograde  raovement  could  only  bo  into  the  fiood  of  the  Tennessee, 
i-ere  not  transports  enough  tlicre  to  carry  over  it  a  single  division.* 


lahlp 


mplbhcd 


Hliil 


•  mt  llitt  lime,  and  Ununut  piibll<!l]Fn»<1«  Lnsirn  nnlll  tba  uuiy  haJ  Hlumni  lo  Curlnth. 
T  na  left  on  Ihs  llrM  ohrn  the  Cnnrcltrmwi  flu-d  Ihi'  next  Aay.  ud  wot  burled  them  InJnnwrT, 
uwen  lalii^n  InAiuilikln  T.>«>h  fur  rc-tntennent.  The  dliK*!  nurw  ud  otherclUirnief 
d  peiDilolaii  of  Omrinl  SlirrMnn,  ihDmi1ttH7  minnmrli.-r  of  thiiid1>tnet,t(>  honor  the  rcnulDs 
iMDamlUm  of  n-3fKet  In  that  ckly,  to  whloh  Sh^Fldai  replied.  In  >  note  to  the  inafer: — 
aipeetfUlly  drelinu  to  (rmnt  jour  reitueat.  1  bavo-too  mnch  regard  for  the  in«moc7  of  (he  bnTe 
Eopreaerve  our  Govi-miacnc  to  authorize  Confi-ilcrateiteDioDatrDtlonaoi'er  tberetnalnaofanyone 

todeftmj-lt.  T,  H.  SuniDiM, 

-ll«]nr-6m.  U.S.  A.- 
■ra  Iho  mtinner  nt  Rurylni  tho  wonndcd  Itnm  Iha  flolil  vliPn  nuhla  to  walk.    Theae  llttera  are 

'     la  proper  atrenglh  nlll  allow,  and  »  constructnl  la  lo  (i>UI  np.    Tbey  an  »a]poai>d  ut  lira 


ana  atretchiid  belweei 


sr(P, 


VH  number  of  (IfIeI  o1 
.'ounded.  tn^thi^r  vllh  a  frrmt  [loi 
r  amnll  anna,  and  «  hr^  aopply 


itlbrei 


IB  SoDdaj  trentn^  ?^— *■  Put 


xn  UNFORTUNATE  MISUSDERSTANDING. 


The  only  hope  of  salration  Bceined  to  he  in  the  co-operation  of  the  gun- 
boats, which  now  might  give  tliem  ai<l  in  fighting,  or  the  liclp  of  BueUV 
Yanguaril,  then  on  the  opposite  shore, 
or  the  advent  of  Lewis  Wallace  with- 
his    line    division,'    who    had    becn. 
anxiously  expected  all  the  aflemoon- 
As   the  columns  were  pushed  haot^ 
from  one  position  to  another.  Grants- 
auxiously  listened  for   the  noiiie  oF~~ 
Wallace's  cannon  thundering  on  th^^^^s 
flank  of  the  Confederates.     Early  il    :^^^ 
the  morning  he  had  sent  him  word  tc^^:^^) 
hold  his  troops  in  readhiess  to  marc^k:ir=::i 
at  a  moment's  waniing,    "  certain]-  -. 

not  later  than  eleven   oVlocfc,"      *-  ( 

half-past  eleven  Wallace  received  "^  ^ 

or<ler  from  his  chief  to  move  up  ai^^^^^^j 

srwnr:.  A.  irmiBim  ^^j^^    Jjosition    "on    the    Hght    of  tt: if, 

army,  and  form  a  lino  of  battle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river."    Timrpi'n*         -    J 
on;  the  Confederates  were  pressing  hard ;  the  disorganized  brigades  were  "^^n 

great  confusion  and  falling  back  toward  the  river's  brink.  Yet  Wallace  i^K^  jd 
not  come.  Grant  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  hurry  him  np.  He  did  not  cor^ — sa 
Then  he  sent  his  adjutant-general  (Captain  Rawlins)  to  urge  him  forwa"^^Kr~d^ 
and  yet  lie  did  not  a])pear.  Night  had  fallen,  and  the  discomlitcd  army  ^K^^^y 
huddled  in  great  ]H?riI  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tennessee,  when  the  seemin^s^ig.  ly 
tardy  General  arrived,  lie  was  afterward  censured  for  the  delay,  for  M_  lio 
impression  went  abroad  that,  had  he  promptly  responded  to  Grant's  e-  ^tmI^ 
victory  for  the  National  army  might  have  been  achieved  on  that  day,  for  3ie 

was  a  skillful  commander,  and  his  men,  fresh  and  spirited,  had  been  w  ^  <U 
tried,  and  found  sufficient  in  all  things.  A  few  words  of  exi>lauation,  at.  •-  «> 
ward  giien,  made  the  record  of  that  prompt  and  gallant  officer  clear  to  "*  fif 
apprehension  of  his  chief  antl  the  i>eople,  and  showed  that  the  whole  dm^r'Kay 
had  oeeun-ed  in  consequence  of  a  bhmder  of  omission  committed  by  Gr».'«*  '* 
messeniier  who  bore  the  order  for  his  advance,' 


my  tronps  nri 

roH  lh»  rivpr," 

■  wa.  Granfe  reple 

■•  Plenly.-  rti 

.ixBid-d  Grant. 

-  to  Ute  «.er  all  that  would  b-va  been  left  when  we  had  done  flghUng." 

>  W>]la»'scllvl.Lon»9i 

>  eumpuHd  <if  three 

brigade^  itatloned  on  the  r«d  from  Cnimp-a  Landing  to  F"  "^"^ 
.  Ihit  hud  b«n  »nt  oul  to  itcoduoIUt In  (ha  direction  of  f  "^^ 

tlia  flnl  Bt  I 

he  Landing.  Ih. 

;  h-eund  two  mtl.'i 

Owing  b>  I  ho 

imMnts  baek  of  an  Obici  brigaile, 

till  cllTltlon 

.drenching  rain,  on  Friday  night  (Ai«^l  4),  and  there  a  to*^*|^ 
Colonel  Morgan  I.  Smith.  «»  »n>]»«d  of  the  Elev™»»»      "^ 
The  iwsitiil,  cominiindert  by  CoU.nel  John  M.  Tbayor.  w.*     '="'Z 

TU  JM.    Th»  llisl  bripil. 

■.  eooinundrd  by  i 

Klghlh  MUsnnri. 

poMd  uf  Iho  Flml  -Sohnuikii, 

Twenlr-thlr.1  Indiniu.  and  the  Fiay-rtilh  and  Finy-elnhth  Ohio.    The  Ihlnl  tr*  ^^'L] 

1  nmrlM  WhllUo-y,  wh  cnmpo""'!  «f  tho  TwwilLMh,  Sliir-elghth,  Sevent)..iiilh,  and  S»  -— -  ".  i. 

elghlh  Ohio. 

Ti>  tha  dlvlili 

third  baiullo 

nor  the  Finn  1 

Jhte,  and  Uiird  batullon  of  tho  ElcTenth  Illlnoii  caolry.                                         ^    ^, 

Grant  M  we 

haTeK«n.ha<lor<Io 

I  ivslll™  In  lb 

emornlniwasab..! 

iitfonrmilnfrom  PI Hjburg  Landing.    Tho mei»ngef  w***'       ar" 
latthe  ■■rl;ht"hiMlh»n  beaten  back,  and  waathoimuel.    "*       b^ 
Lbtlet<iinppo»d  truly)  that  the  Confederate!  wen  belni  >:f;«r„»1«" 

Uu  order  nut 

■mly  omitted  loinlS.rm  Wallare  (t 

PltMhors  Lai 

Lllnclintluul 

I..\i1  hint  («  he  dod 

■t  ill  pnlnti. 

imilni!  po.it l.ai  at  the  right  of  Shiloh  MeeUng-honae,  **^         — iw 

pr™[.tly  [.lit 

»i«n  (flMptlllE  IV,, 

nwlTing  lilt 

1  order,  by  the 

nearfel  miilo  tn  the  snppowd  -riEht  of  thearmy."    When  be  had  piuu-*-*  j,«bi 

apMlyulh, 

imtryroadaw. 

ntil  allow,  fbrabon 

I  tli  mllea,  tho  roar  of  boitlo  qnlekenlng  the  atepi  ofbti  m^  * 
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I'egard,  who  succeeded  the  slain  Johnston  in  supreme  command,  ignorant 
the  arrival  of  Buell,  and  feeling  confident  of  victory  in  the  morning, 
writing  a  glowing  dispatch  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper  from  his  quarters 
Shiloh  Meeting-house,  announcing  a  complete  victory.* 

We  have  observed  that  the  vanguard  of  Buell's  army,*  composed  of  Nelso 
division,  made  its  appearance,  opposite  Pittsburg  Landing,  toward  Sund_ 

evening.*    It  had  reached  the  Tennessee  River,  at  Savannah, 
*  1^2.        the  previous  day ;   and,  on  the  same  evening,  the  commandi^ 

General  arrived  there.  On  the  following  morning,  hearing 
sound  of  heavy  guns  up  the  river,  Buell  hastened  to  Grant's  head-quart 
at  Cherry's,  for  information.  The  latter  had  just  started  for  Pittsburg 
ing  in  a  steamer,  having  left  orders  for  Nelson's  division  to  be  sent  uj^ 
once.  It  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  its  cannon  to  be 
by  water,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Landing,  as 
have  obsened,  toward  sunset.  Buell  reached  there  at  about  the  same  timrM-M.e, 
and  requested  Grant  to  send  vessels  down  to  bring  up  Crittenden's  divisk 
which  had  just  arrived  at  Savannah.  These,  and  the  remainder  of  Nelsc^ 
division,  and  Wallace's,  from  Crump's  Landing,  had  taken  positions  be£^ 
midnight,  and  were  preparing,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain,  to  renew 
conflict  in  the  morning.  All  night  long  Buell's  troops  were  arriving  by  I 
and  wat^r ;  and,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  gun-boats 
hurling  a  heavy  shell  into  the  camps  of  the  Confederates,  wearying  and  wo 
ing  them  with  watching  and  unceashig  alarm.  By  these  they  were 
pelled  to  fall  back  from  their  position,  from  which  they  intended  to  8pr"i-^^^S 
upon  the  Nationals  during  the  night,  and  they  lost  more  than  half  -^^^^ 
ground  they  had  gained  by  the  retreat  of  the  Unionists  on  Sunday  a 
noon. 

The  morning  of  the  Tth  dawned  gloomily  upon  the  battle-field,  which 
overshadowed  by  heavy  clouds,  distilling  a  drizzling  rain.      Before  sun 
the  conflict  was  opened  by  General  Lewis  Wallace,  whose  division  had  \^ 
disposed  in  battle  order  at  a  little  past  midnight,  and  formed  the  extrc^ 
right  of  the  newly  established  line  of  the  army.      Captain  Thompson's  & 


1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  tho  dispatch,  dated  "*  Battle-field  of  Shiloh,  April  C,  1802:     We  have* 
morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strung  position  in  front  of  Pittsburg,  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  ten  \» 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  gained  a  complete  victory,  driving  the  enemy  fh>m  every  position.    The  lots  on. 
sides  is  heavy,  including  our  commander-in-chief.  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  galUntly  le 
his  troops  into  tho  thickest  of  the  fight.'' 

*  BnelFs  forces,  that  reached  the  field  of  action  in  time  to  participate  in  iU  cvent%  conaiated  of  three 
siona,  commanded  rusi>ectivcly  by  Generals  William  Nelson,  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  and  Alexander  Mc! 
McCook.     Nelson's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades :  the  first,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ammuol^ 
sistedof  the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio,  and  Thirty-sixth  Indiana;  the  second.  Colonel  Braoe,  con 
of  the  First,  Second,  and  Twentieth  Kentucky;  tlie  third,  Colonel  Hazen.  was  composed  of  tho  Forty-flrst 
Sixth  Kentucky,  and  Ninth  Indiana. 

General  Crittenden's  division  consisted  of  three  brigades :  the  first,  commanded  by  General  Boyl 
composed  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  and  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Kentucky;  the  seeond,  O 
William  L.  Smith,  consisted  of  tho  Thirteenth  Ohio,  and  Eleventh  and  Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  with  M«- 
hall's  regular  and  Bartlett's  Ohio  batteries. 

General  McC'ook's  division  was  composed  of  three  brigades:  the  first,  General  Bousseaa,  oonaisted 
First  Ohio,  Sixth  Indiana,  Third  Kentucky  (I^nisriUc  Legion),  and  battalions  of  the  Fifteenth,  SlxteenK. 
Nineteenth  regulars ;  Uio  second  brigade,  General  Johnson,  consisted  of  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty  -^ 
Indiana,  and  Forty-ninth  Ohio;  the  third  brigade.  Colonel  Kirk,  was  comfjosed  of  the  Thirty-fourth  K.I 
Thirteenth  and  Twenty-ninth  Indian.\,  and  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania. 

The  division  of  General  T.  J.  Wood  was  too  far  in  the  rear  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to 
I»ate  in  the  battle.    That  of  General  Thomas  m-os  still  forther  in  the  rear. 


r- 
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guns  first  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  forest  and  brought  both  armies  to  their 
feet.     These  sheUed  the  Confederates,  who  were  strongly  posted,  with  artil- 
lery, upon  a  bluff  across  a  stream  and  a  deep  wooded  ravine  in  front  of 
Wallace.     The  response  was  vigorous,  and  Thurber  came  to  Thompson's  aid. 
The  conflict  was  brief    One  of  the  rifled  guns  of  the  Confederates  was  speed- 
ily silenced,  and  its  supporters  were  falling  back.     At  that  moment  General 
Grant  arrived,  and  directed  Wallace  to  press  forward  and  attack  the  Con- 
federate left,  commanded  by  General  Bragg  in  person,  and  consisting  of  the 
division  of  General  Ruggles,  and  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Wobue,  of  Breck- 
inridge's reserves.     This  was  done  with  his  brigades  en  echelon^  his  line  at 
right  angles  with  the  river.     The  Confederates  were  soon  driven  from  the 
liill,  and  their  places  were  occupied  by  Wallace's  victorious  troops.     There  a 
Iialt  was  made  for  Sherman's  division,  which  lay  to  the  left,  to  come  up  in 
support. 

Wallace  was  now  on  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  and  a  wood  and  low 
swampy  grounds,  along  Snake  Creek,  formed  an  impassable  flank  defense. 
3?erceiving  this,  and  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  exposed  by 
-Cbe  falling  back  of  the  force  on  the  bluff,  he  attempted  to  turn  it.  To  do  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  change  his  front.  This  was  skillfully  done  by  a  left  half- 
-^rheel  of  the  whole  division,  leaving  a  gap  between  it  and  Sherman's  right, 
-^rhich  was  expected  to  move  forward  at  once. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress,  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was 
^€cn  in  the  woods,  across  an  open  field,  making  rapidly  toward  their  endan- 
g'ered  left,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Wallace's  right.    Buell's  vete- 
rans had  made  Grant's  left  too  strong  for  Beauregard  to  hope  to  win  his 
expected  victory  there,  and  he  was  now  seeking  it  on  the  National  right. 
3ut  there  he  found  as  determined  a  foe.     Wallace  ordered  up  Thompson's 
battery,  which  played  upon  the  moving  column  with  terrible  effect  until  its 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  Thurber's  was  sent  forward  and  continued 
tho  Work  most  effectually.     The  flank  movement  was  checked,  and  then  Con- 
feaerate  cavalry  attempted  to  take  the  battery.     Tliey  were  driven  back  by 
**^®  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth  Missouri.     Then  a  heavy  column  of  infantry, 
Wit.Ii  \V'atson's  Louisiana  Battery  of  destructive  steel  rifled  cannon  moved 
S'^ifist  Wallace's  advance,  when   his  first  brigade.  Colonel  M.  L.  Smith, 
^sily  repelled  them.     For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contest  went  on,  the  bulk 
,      ^V"allace's  division  all  the  while  enduring  a  furious  cannonade,  but  well 
^  I  to  red,  as  they  lay  in  wooded  hollows,  waiting  for  Sherman  to  come  up. 
,         ^VTiile  Wallace  was  holding  the  Confederates  in  check,  Sherman,  who 
«  ^  t>een  waiting  to  hear  the  thunders  of  Buell's  cannon  advancing  along 
^    ^nain  Corinth  road,  moved  forward  with  a  resolution  to  obey  Grant's 
^-^^Xiand  to  retake  the  camp,  lost  the  day  before.    At  the  same  time  Wallace 
,'^^J^d  his  division  to  advance.     The  first  brigade  led  the  way  from  the 
^^^8  into  and  across  an  open  field,  beyond  which,  on  a  thickly  wooded 
S^,  not  far  from  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  the  foe  was  posted.     The  division 
^*o^  steadily  on  under  an  ordinary  fire  down  into  a  slight  hollow,  and  up 
S^Htle  slope  toward  their  foe,  when  suddenly  the  woods  were  all  ablaze 
l»       *^  musketry,  and  the  destructive  Louisiana  Battery  hurled  its  bolts  with 
^%    ^"^^1  effect.     Sherman's  advance  recoiled,  when  Wallace,  whose  flank  was 
^^l)y  exposed,  ordered  a  halt. 
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Let  us  see  what  has  been  doing  on  the  lefl  meanwhile.     BaelPs  forces  oi 
the  field  lay  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  composed  the  center  and  lelt  win* 
of  Grant's  new  line  of  battle,  upon  which  it  was  expected  the  Confederate 
would  fall  in  the  morning.     Only  the  divisions  of  Nelson  and  Crittende" 
were  well  in  hand  at  dawn.     The  former  had  quietly  called  up  his  men 
four  o'clock,  and  soon  afterward  he  notified  his  general  of  his  readiness  fc 
motion.     Crittenden  was  ready  at  the  same  time,  and  when  the  booming 
Wallace's  heavy  guns  on  the  right  was  heard,  they  both  moved  forwar" 
Nelson's  division  leading,  with  Ammon's  brigade  on  the  extreme  left,  Bnicch^.' 
in  the  center,  and  Ilazen's  on  the  right.     Nelson's  artillery,  which  was 
be  sent  up  by  water,  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  battery  of  Mendenh: 
of  the   regular   service,   and    Bartlett's    Ohio    Battery,   were  on  the  ^e 
McCook,  who  had  been  moving  all  night,  so  as  to  be ,  a  participant  in  t 
impending   battle,  had  just  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing  w 
*^s«2.  ^'     ^^^^  division  when  Nelson  and  Crittenden  began  their  march^ 
half-past  five  in  the  morning.* 

Nelson  moved  forward  through  the  open  woods  and  some  cleared  ^c 
over  the  rolling  plateau  for  about  a  mile  before  encountering  the  Confc 
rates  in  force,  when,  at  six  o'clock,  he  was  assailed  by  their  artillery, 
halted.      Mendenhall's    battery  was   brought  into   action,  and  Critten 
took  a  commanding  position  on  the  right  of  Nelson,  T^4th  Bartlett's  batt:. 
posted    at  his  center.      A   contest  was  maintained   for  some   time,    w 
McCook's  division  arrived  on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  General  Bum* 
who  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.      McCook's  forces  were   formed- 
Crittenden's  right,  and  some  straggling  troops  that  were  on  the  field 
day  before   were   placed   on   McCook's  right,   making   Buell's   entire 
about  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  southeastward  of  the  IE 
burg  road,  and  across  the  Corinth  road,  so  as  to  touch  Hurlbut  on  the    1^" 
and  at  the  rear  of  McClemand.     The  entire  National  line  formed  an  ir 
lar  curve. 

While  BuelPs  force  was  getting  into  position,  Mendenhall  and  Bartl' 
fought  three  batteries  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Nelson  and  Critten  A^ 
The  foe  was  evidently  in  strong  force.     A  little  to  the  rear  of  his  left  wa^ 
high,  open  wooded  ridge  on  which  Sherman  and  McClemand  were  encan; 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  this  was  an  objective,  according  to 
order  already  alluded  to.     Forward  BuelFs  cxjlumn  moved,  and  Nels-O 
division  first  felt  the  shock  of  battle,  which  soon  became  general  along* 
whole  line.     Colonel  Ilazen,  with  his  brigade,  made  a  gallant  cliarge 
seized  one  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  but  was  driven  back  by  supi?^ 
numbers  thrown  into  the  woods  on  Crittenden's  left,  and  a  cross-fire  of  »^^^^ 
lery,  sustaining  a  heavy  loss.     Colonel  Smith's  brigade  of  Crittenden's  ^^'^ 
sion  then  advanced  into  the  woods  and  repulsed  the  Confederates,  aii« 
the  same  time  Terrell's  Regular  Battery  of  24-pound  howitzers  was  broni 
on  the  field  and  advanced  to  Nelson's  left,  near  the  Hamburg  road,   't^' 
heavily  pressed  by  great  numbers.     Its  effect  was  most  salutary,  for  it  e-* 
silenced  the  right  battery  of  the  Confederates ;  but  Terrell  was  speedily  fo^ 
back,  with  Ammon's  brigade,  when  a  regiment  from  Boyle's  brigade 
forced  Nelson's  left,  and  it  again  moved  forward  and  drove  the  foe.      '^  -^^ 
exposed  the  Confederates  at  their  second  and  third  batteries,  from      '*^  ^ 
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"6  soon  driven  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  Mendenhall  and  Terrell, 
»88  of  several  of  their  cannon. 

iwhile  McCook's  division  had  been  fighting  the  Confederate  center, 
it  back  step  by  step,  until  it  was  driven  from  its  position.  The 
'  that  division  was  commenced  by  General  Rousseau's,  which  was 
ported  by  Generals  Kirk  and  Gibson,  Willich's  regiment,  and  two 
]S  of  Hurlbut's  division.^  After  expending  its  ammunition,  and 
5  to  the  rear  for  a  supply,  it  was  seen  moving  "  in  splendid  order, 
idily  to  the  front,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it,"*  smiting  the 
3verely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  lost  one  of  his 
.  at  the  first  onset.*  It  was  in  front  of  this  division  that  the  Con- 
I,  commanded  by  Beauregard  in  person,  assisted  by  Bragg,  Polk, 
fckinridge,  made  their  last  decided  stand,  in  the  woods  beyond 
'a  old  camp,  near  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  where  we  lefl  that  officer 
illace  confronting  them.  Two  brigades  of  General  T.  J.  Wood's 
had  just  reached  the  field,  but  not  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
lent.  But  they  relieved  the  weary  fighters,  and  sealed  the  doom  of 
iederates,  who  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  conquering  the  National 
concentrated  on  their  right,  as  we  have  observed. 
18  now  long  past  noon.  Wallace  had  again  changed  his  front  for 
rith  Sherman  on  his  left  as  a  support.  Again  his  first  brigade  had 
arward,  when  a  squadron  of  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  out  of  the 
)ward  his  temporarily  exposed  flank.  These  were  repulsed  by  the 
third  Indiana,  aided  by  an  oblique  fire  by  the  First  Nebraska.  But  a 
;)eril  was  menacing  Wallace's  wliole  division,  at  that  moment.  Sher- 
•rces,  touching  his  lefl,  had  again  given  way,  and  wore  followed  by  a 
ass  of  desperate  Confederates,  who  were  eagerly  pushing  forward  to 
Vallace  from  the  rest  of  the  National  armv.  The  situation  of  the 
Indianian  was  extremely  critical  for  a  while.  He  immediately 
up  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  of  the  reserves,  with  his  Seventy- 
>hio.  These,  with  a  regiment  sent  by  General  McClemand,  and  the 
I  Indiana,  Colonel  McGinniss,  whose  front  and  flank  had  been  attacked, 
leld  the  ground,  with  the  gallant  Thurber  ready  to  act  with  his 
if  required,  until  Colonel  August  Willich,  with  his  splendid  Thirty- 
ndiana,  of  McCook's  division,  dashed  against  the  Confederates,  and 
lem  back.*  Meanwhile  Sherman  had  recovered  his  line,  and  the 
of  the  wounded  Colonel  Stuart  (now  commanded  by  the  skillful 
T.  Kilby  Smith)  and  that  of  Colonel  Buckland,  supported  by  two 
I  howitzers  of  3IcAllister's  battery,  moved  forward  abreast  of  Rous- 
entucky  brigade.    Wallace's  troops,  who  had  entered  the  woods,  also 


aVg  shattered  (livlKlon,  which  had  fonght  on  the  previouB  day,  was  held  in  reserve  much  of  the  tlmo 

ad  left  of  McClemand. 

eoeral  Sherman's  report. 

U  Koasscaa  hod  the  honor  of  retaking  General  McClernand^s  head-quarters  on  Sunday  morning. 

r  edge  of  that  encampment  the  dead  body  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  found. 

ing  of  this  movement  in  his  report^  General  Sherman  said :  **  Here  I  saw  Willtch^s  regiment  advance 

t  of  water-oaks  and  thicket,  behind  which  I  knew  the  enemy  was  In  great  strength,  and  enter  it  In 

rle.    Then  arose  the  severest  musketry- Are  I  ever  heard,  and  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  this 

Iment  had  to  fall  back.    This  green  iK>int  of  timber  Is  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of  Shiloh 

ise,  and  it  was  evident  hero  was  to  be  the  struggle.'" 


( 
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pressed  steadily  forward,  while  "  step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to 
position,"  said  that  officer,  "  the  rebel  lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again — 
infantry,  horses,  and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  firing  was  grand  and  terrific. 
Before  us  was  the  Crescent  regiment  of  New  Orleans ;  shelling  us  on  the  right; 
was  the  Washington  artillery,  of  Manassas  renown,  whose  last  stand  was  in. 
front  of  Colonel  Whittlesey's  command.     To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  thexi. 
in  Sherman's,  rode  General  Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for- 
his  fading  prestige  of  invincibility.     The  desperation  of  the  struggle  may  l>^'^ 


roamoir  or  rm  irATioxAL  tkoops  in  thb  battlks  or  SHiLon.^ 

easily  imagined.     While  this  was  in  progress,  far  along  the  lines  to  the 
the  contest  was  raging  with  equal  obstinacy.     As  indicated  by  the  soiix»  *^ 
however,  the  enemy  seemed  retiring  everywhere.     Cheer  after  cheer 
through  the  woods,  and  each  man  felt  the  day  was  ours.'" 

And  so  it  was.     Heavily  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Confederates  gave 


'  The  genera]  position  of  the  Confederates  may  be  understood,  by  considering  that  on  both  days  thetx*  ^^'^ 
were  fuirftllcl  to  those  of  the  Nationals. 
*  Walbce^s  report 
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iroagh  the  Xational  camps  of  Sunday  moming,  they  burned 
1  with  a  powerful  rear-guard  under  Brcclciu ridge,'  they  hurried, 
zly  rain  that  Boon  changed  to  bail,  with  their  sick  and  wounded 
eivabic  conveyance,'  to  the  heights  of  Monterey  that  night,  far 
toward  Cor- 
pily  pursued 

3  bluffs  and 

Lick  Creek. 

itonished  at 

[ley  were  not 

isly  folio w- 

:kinridge,  it 

could  easily 

lamted  from 

r  of  the  Con-  , 

y  and   eap- 

eauregard's  whole  force  might  have  been  dispersed  c 

Tius  ended  The  Battle  op  Shiloh.' 

the  Confederates  had  utterly  failed  in  their  intentions,  and  were 

anquishcd  and  driven  from  the  field,  with  an  acknowlei^od 

'  eleven,  thousand  men,^  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Richmond 


r  made 


■  eomnuuid  wu  elF«D^PD«d  hj  t1i 

nml  ImTQ  tKTD  a  Uirrtble  eiperienc 
lie  <if  wftions  liudiit  with  womiileil. 
H  In  mud  Bnd  wiier,  bellf  ierp,  Ibt  will 


nlnofwi 


:e  bd^  of  fnln.  grouiLng  ud 
flLmoB  romlQg  Inui  Cb«  wi^oii 
ii;  ihen  AatrBUhFrburntiii|iDii 


BD^Dg  down, 

.    I  [wuad  lonf  wa^n-mlni,  filled  with 

Trma  lb«  drlrlng  aloM  vid  IwlL  wblcb  Ml 

lotwi  d«p.    Same  Uinr  hondn'd  men  died 

tOt  olhort,  who,  ftlthougfa  wouDdpd, 


Hilda  which  were  CDi'U^h  to  dontrof  life. 

loldlen,  wlthoul  evcD  u  blanket  to  ibteli 

Ii«rlridge-C(n;>.  unltl  It  Idj  on  the  gronnc 
■tnst.  and  Uielr  b^lea  were  (brown  oot 
rongh  the  •toroi.  boplng  lo  llnd  ibeller.  ml,  (Dd  mrdlcal 
cptcled  I  Tlgnruui.  md  poielblx  dltutroni  pDnnll.  and  asid  lo  Br«klnril1g^  '•  T&U  rttrtal 
I    Twmiiatbold  IbeenemflKick.lf ItreqaireithelDaaor^onrUatmati.'-— -Youroidera 

the  letter,"  wu  the  reported  ropl^.— Sea  Pollanri  Flrtl  Ttar  t^lAt  War.  page  SOI 
liowaihe  mcthnd  orcuiryliif  sleh  and  wanndol  on  malea,  which  wai  In  practice  at  the  (arller 
■fbath  parllm,    Tb<  hi  me- 1 1  tier,  on  wbleh  men  whucoold  not  ill  np  were  carried,  ti  ^awn 

and  the  Ciimltl,  In  whicli  men  wngndcd  In  the  npi^r  eitreinltlee  were  carried  illtine,  li 


]  BeaureKIra'I  nnni-,— TUrfccn  JfoiiMa  In  U<  £ 

r  OencraliOrant  and  Bnell  and  Iheli  gubordlnata  cominindcrs;  aleo  of  Oeoent  Beanrcgvd 

III  army  cwri^speiudeDt  "Ai;ile''<Whllelaw  Reld),  wha  waa  aaej-a-wlUou  ef  Iba  baltlea. 

rpoTMdhlilowat  l.TJS  killed,  6.012  wounded,  andKImlsalng;  lotal,  ]0,a>T.  OeueralOraDt 
leaa.  Including  about  4.000  prisonera,  I.^i  hllleil,  T,SS1  wounded,  and  S,Ma  pHionml  total, 
lablj  about  1A,U»>,  and  there  !•  reuon  to  belle's  that  Beaoregoril'i ' 


Illeb 


al  Oovei 
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&om  Corinth,  almost  twenty  milea  from  the  battle-field,  twenty -four  houra  sf^  . 
his  flight,*  "  We  have  gained  a  great  and  gloriooa  victory.    Ei^^H 
*  iSM^       ^°  ^^^  tliousand  priBonent,  and  tliirty-six  pieces  of  cannon."'    C<^k  z 
Rcious  that  liiw  misrepresentations  would  be  exposed  by  &ct8  ixk 
few  days,  he  added:  "  Ituell  re-enforced  Grant,  and  we  retired  to  onr     ij 
trenchments  at  Corinth,  which  we  can  hold."     He  had  sent  a  flag  of  trxa^^ 
that  morning  from  Monterey,  where  he  had  a  hospital,  asking  Grant  to  allc»  -« 
him  to  send  mounted  men  to  the  battle-ficlil,  to  bury  his  dead.     Gra.xit 
refused.     lie  informt'd  him  that,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  tl»  xu 
office  of  humanity  had  already  been  attended  to  by  his  own  army.     "  I  Bha»U 
always  be  glad,"  wrote  Grant  in  his  reply,  "to  extend  any  courtesy  consist- 
ent with  duty,  eajxicially  so  when  dictated  by  humanity.'"     There  was  also 
a  sanitary  consideration  in  this  matter.     It  was  important  for  the  healtti    of 

the  Kational  armj^, 
which  might  rem  sun 
some  time  in  that  vici- 
nity, that  the  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  should 
be  removed  from  tie 
surface  of  the  ground. 
The  former  were  buried 
and  tlio  latter  ven 
burned. 

The  writer  viaited 
the  battle-field  of  Shi- 
loh  late  in  April,  IStffl. 
At  seren  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  J» 
left  Wferidian  in  Missif 
sippi,  for  a  journey  of  about  two  hundred  miles  on  the  Mobile  and  Ot^ 
railway  to  Corinth,  near  the  northern  borders  of  the  State,  It  was  a  c*"* 
moonlit  night,  and  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  tl»* 
railway  pasned,  and  over  which  Grierson  had  raided  and  Confederate  troc^I 
and  Xation.tl  jirisonei-s  of  war  had  been  conveyed,  might  be  easily  diiiucni^^ 
At  twenty  miles  from  Meridian  it  was  a  rolling  prairie,  with  patchn  ' 
forest  here  and  there,  and  broad  cotton-fields,  stretching  in  every  directi* 
as  far  as  the  eye  eouUl  comprehend.     Tliat  character  it  maintained  all  t7 
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I  more  Lilly  country  withiii  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Corinth.  With 
eating  traveling  companion  (John  Yci^er,  of  Jackson,  MissisBippi), 
t  passed  pleasantly  away.     Wc  arrived  at  the  reviving  village  of 

which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  war,  at  about 

eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  where   we  bi-cakfastcd.    '*^^i^ 
ter  spent  the  time  until  past  noon  in  sketching  the  head- 

of  officers,  National  and  Confederate,  around  the  village,  and  then 
br  Pittsburg  Landing,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in  a  light  wagon 
y  a  powerfiil  horse  driven  by  an  intelligent  young  man,  a  brother 
wner  of  the  conveyance.  He  was  a  native  of  that  region,  and  had 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  in  the 
I  of  the  Landing,  aiul  with  most  of  the  localities  of  interest  con- 
dtli  the  great  battle.  Witli  his  knowledge,  and  the  assistance  of 
tl  map  of  the  battle,  very  little  difficulty  was  found  in  identifying 

irat  visited  the  principal  fortifications  around  Corinth.     About  two 

If  miles  northwanl  of  the  village,  we  passed  out  through  the  inner 

onfederate  works,  and  wei-e  soon  beyond  the  desolated  region  that 

I  stripped  of  its  trees  by  the  army,  and  riding  through  magnificent 

Forests,  wliose  leaves  were  yet 

to  give  much  shelter  from  the 

1  shining  with  great  warmth. 

■ly  nine  miles  the  country  was 

oiling,  and  well  watered  with 

vams,  when,  approaching  Pea 

t  became  hilly  and  very  pie- 

.    On  that  ridge  we  came  to 

>f  the  once  pretty  little  hamlet 

irey,  where  the  only  building 

ained  was  a  store-lionse,  which 

ederates  had  used  for  a  boi^pi- 

r  it  was  a  ruined  house,  around 

ere  the  remains  of  what  hod  canrmniTi  bmpit<l  it  nommi. 

I  been  a  fine  flower-garden. 

Monterey  to  some  distance  beyond  Lick  Creek  the  country  was 
y  little  cleared,  and  less  cultivated,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
!  log-houses,  and  mostly  covered  with  woods.  Half-way  between 
'  and  Shiloh  Meetmg-IioUBe  we  crossed  the  recently  overflowed  Lick 
ittom,  partly  upon  a  log  causeway  built  by  the  National  anny  when 
in  Corinth,  and  partly  in  the  deep  mud.  Driflwood  had  been  floated 
icades  on  the  causeway  in  many  places,  and  a  more  difficult  journey 
ell  be  conceived.  A  horse  less  powerful  than  onrs  conld  not  have 
us  through  the  sloiighs.  It  gave  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  diffi- 
:perienced  by  the  armies  in  taking  their  artillery  and  wagon-trains 
lliat  region.  Happily,  our  journey  over  that  wooded  and  tangled 
"  did  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  distance,  when  we  fonlcd  clear  and 
ick  Creek,  climbed  the  hills  on  its  opposite  side,  and,  just  at  sunset, 

little  tributary  of  Owl  Creek,  and  halted  in  perplexity  at  the  forks 
ad,  near  the  niins  of  a  house  in  open  fields.     It  was  the  site  of  poor 
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widow  Rey'B,  not  far  from  that  of  Sbiloh  Meeting-honse,  near  wliich  Hardee 
formed  his  forces  for  assault  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.'  Wc  were,  aa  we 
soon  EHcertained,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  Hambui^  and  Pitteborg 
Landings.  While  deliberating  which  to  take,  and  considering  serionslj 
where  we  might  obtain  supper  and  lodging,  for  the  gloom  of  twilight  was 
gathering  in  the  woods,  the  qnestions  were  settled 
by  a  woman  (Mrs.  Sowell)  on  a  gaunt  gray  hone, 
■with  her  little  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  striding 
the  nnimal's  back  behind  her.  She  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  us  such  entertainment  as  she  could. 
"  It  is  but  little  I  have,"  she  said,  in  a  pleasant, 
piaintivc  voice,  and  we  expressed  our  willingness 
to  be  content  therewith.  So  we  followed  her 
through  the  woods  and  a  few  open  fields  fornearij 
a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 
at  dark  were  at  her  liome,  not  far  from  McCler- 
Hand's  camp  on  Sunday  morning,  where  the  battle 
raged  with  so  much  fury.  All  around  it  were  the 
marks  of  war  in  scarred,  dei'apitatcd,  and  shattered 
trees,  and  the  remains  of  elothing  and  acconter- 
ments  strewing  the  ground. 

Our  hostess  was  a  widow,  with  sis  children. 
Her  husband  was  dying  with  consumption  when 
the  battle  commenced.     She  did  not  leave  him,  biit  remained  in  the  hoase 


with  her  children  throughout  that  terrible  storm  of  ^v 


A  heavy  shell  went 


through  her  house,  and  several  trees  standing  near  it  were  cut  off  or  e 
terod  by  them.  "  The  Lord  was  with  me,"  she  jjiously  said,  as  we  sat  at  he^ 
humble  table,  lighted  by  a  lamp  composed  of  wick  and  melted  lard  in  a  tit^- 
dish,  and  supping  upon  hoc-cake  without  butter,  just  baked  in  the  ashes,  som-  -^ 
fried  bacon,  and  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar.  "My  husband  died,  but  m-.^ 
children  were  spared,"  she  said ;  "  but  God  only  knows  what  will  become  c=z» 
them  in  this  desolated  country,  without  a  school  or  a  church."    We  had  JD..^a 
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oom^  in  from  the  enjoymcDt  of  the  bright  moonlight,  and  bairay  April  air, 
ax>d  the  burden  of  the  whippowil,  and  felt  that  peace  and  serenity 
jixi.ps&rted  by  nature  in  repose,  that  inclines  one  to  forgive  as  wo  hope  to  be 
foTgiven.  The  sweet  spel!  was  broken  when,  in  that  dingy  and  battered 
cabin,  lighted  by  a  few  blazing  fagots  and  the  primitive  lamp,  with  only 
one  half-bottomed  chair  and  a  rude  box  or  two  to  sit  upon,  we  looked 
upoKk    that  lonely,  suffering,  educated  woman,  with   her   six  really  pretty 

and   intelligent  boys  and  girls,  half  clad,  but  clean,  stniggting  for  the  right 

to    li-ve — an  example  of  like  misery  in  thousands  of  households,  once  pros- 
perous and  happy,  thus  crushed  into  poverty  by  the  wickedness  of  a  few 

anabitioua  men.    In  that  presence,  the  liebellion  seemed  doubly  infernal,  and 

the   spirit  of  forgivem;s8  departed. 

\^e  slept  soundly  in  one  of  the  log  houses,  with  our  horse  stabled  in 

An    adjoining  room,  nailed  up  for  the  night,  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches 

**f    prowling  bushwhackers,  and  the    pigs   grunting  under   our  open  floor; 

■"•d    at  dawn  we  went  out,  while  the  cuckoo's  song  was  sweetest  and  the 

niocting-bird's  varied  carols  were    loudest, 

A'icl  lambled  far  over  the  battle-field,  meet- 

^S      here  a    tree  cut    down    by  shot   near 

Its    "base,  there  a  huge  one  split  by  a  shell 

5"*t  passed  through  it  and  plunged  deeply 

uito   Another  beyond,  and  everywhere  little 

""ilocks  covering  the  remains  of  the  slain. 

■*^<?r  an  early  breakfast  we  rode  to  Pitts- 

"^f^  Landing,  and  made    the   sketch  seen 

****      page  203,  and  then,  riding   along    the 

K^^a.ter  portion  of  the  lines  of  battle  from 

Liclc  Creek  to  t)wl  Creek,  we  visited  the 

Bit.e  of  Shiloh  Meeting-house,  made  a  drawing 

**^  it,  and  again  striking  the  Corinth  road 

•■t      the   ruins   of  widow  Key's    house,    re-  ""'""  "'  *  '""^"i"  "'™'"  "■«>»o- 

'^'^ed  to  that  village  by  way  of  Farming- 

*^**'S  There  Pwne  and  Marmaduke  had  a  skirmish,'  in  time  to  take  the  after- 
noon trua  to  the  scene  of  another  battle,  luka  Springs,  twenty  miles  east- 
wart. 


8ITDATI0N  OF  THE  TWO 


CHAPTER    XI. 

OPEEATtOirS  IN  BOUTBGEK  TI^NNESSEE  AND  NOKTUEBH  MISSISSIPPI  ABD 

^  lEWING  events  in  the  light  of  ftir  analyrn 
parison,  it  Ecems  elear  that  a  prompt  an' 
parsuit  of  the  Confederates  from  Shilob  i 
resulted  in  their  capture  or  dispersion,  an 
campaign  in  the  Mississijipi  Valley  might  I 
within  thirty  days  after  the  battle  we  hav 
sidored.  'Within  a  few  days  afterward, 
Mississippi,  with  the  great  city  of  Xew  ' 
its   banks,    was   in   the   absolute   possess 

National  forces.     Mitchel  was  holding  a  line  of  unbroken  eomi 

aeross  Northern  Alabama,  from  Florence  to  the  confines  of  East ' 

and  the  Kational  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  preparing, 

points  almost  a  thousand  miles  apart,  to  sweep  victoriously  over 

brush  away  obstruetioas  to  navigation,  and  meet,  perhaps,  at  Via 

next  "  Gibraltar"  of  the  Valley.     Little  was  to  be  feared  from  tro< 

from  the  East    TTiey  could  not  be  spared,  for  at  that  tune  General 

was  threatening  Richmond  with  an  inunense  force,  and  the  Katii 

were      aisaihng      the 

strongholds  of  the  Con 

federates  all  ilong  the 

Atlantic  coa«t  and  the 

waters  of  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico 

Beau  regard's    army 

was     ttrnblj     smitten 

and    demoralized,    ind 

he  hid  sent  an  implonng 

cry    to   Richmond    for 

immediate   help '    The 

way  seemed  w  ide  open 

for   his  immediate   de- 

Btniction ;  but  the  judgment  of  General  Halleek,  the  command 


BuniaiiDS  mm-QDiK 


■  Od  tbc  da;  afler  bl>  srrlial  it  Cortatb,  BeauRgitd  farwftHciI  ■  dlipitcb,  nrllten  In  cl| 
Cooper,  It  KkhniuniLuylngbsDoiihl  not  Iben  number  urera\OII«(ITFi;tlte  men.  but  IhiiE  Vw  : 
bim  In  a  ttw  dij-i  with  utiuut  ItkOOO.  U«  ukel  for  rr-tnfuminfnti.  fur,  he  Kitd,  •■  ir  ddiMlid  t 
UlalHlplD  VslUy.  uul  pnbcMj  oor  aute."    Tlili  illajoMh  wts  Inlrrr.'ptfd  b.r  Ocnenl  WUt* 

•  Thl>  TU  the  dwdllM  of  Mr,  Fonl  when  Iho  wrlwr  'Wlod  Cortnlh,  lite  in  April,  19M.    Il 
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•  April  t, 


'^M~^^Tit  &nd  Boell,  connseled  ^unst  pursuit,  and  for  about  three  weeks  the 
p^^j-^-mhined  annies  of  the  TeoncBBce  aod  Ohio,  not  far  from  seveiity-fivc  thou- 
)i^T-m  ^3  strong,  rested,  among  the  graves  of  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal  (who 
ffai-a  jrght  with  equal  gallantry)  on  the  field  of  Shiloh,  while  Beauregard, 
ex><:s<=)uraged  by  this  inaction,  was  calling  to  his  standard  large  re-enforcements, 
Kji«f3L  was  casting  up  around  the  important  post  of  Corinth  a  line  oi  fortifica- 
t\oK3fl  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent. 

iSleanwbile  the  people  o\erywhere  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
on-C^line  history  of  the  groat  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  began  to  perceive  its  sig- 
mS^suice.     Jefferson  Davis,  who,  on  the  reception  of  Beauregard's 
di»-patch  of  Sunday  evening,"  had  sent  an  exultant  message  to  the 
Confederate  "  Senate,'"  had  reason  to  change  his  tone  of  triumph ; 
wHile  the  orders  that  went  out  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  at 
W  ashington'  on  the  9th,*  for  demonstrations  of  thanksgiving  and 
joy  throughout  the  army  and  navy  for  the  victories  gained  at  Pea 
iUdge,  New  Madrid,  Island  Number  Ten,  and  Shiloh,  and  the  proclamation 
^m  the  Executive  Department  recommending  the  same  in  the  houses  of 
pabUo  worship  through- 
out the  land,  were  not 
rtnpped  of  their  power 
**y  tho  fingers  of  truth. 
"^^y   were  substantial 
*P'l       most     important 
^ctories  for  the  Govem- 
J**nt,    over  which  the 
**yal  people  had  reason 
*°  '■ejoice.     Yet  the  lat- 
*f  *■  tattle  was  a  victory 
"^t.      carried     terrible 
^^^f    to    the  hearts  of 
'«<»t»sands,   for  in   the   [^. 
R^         and  forests  around 
J  *»iloh      hundreds     of 
■j,^^*d   ones  were  buried,  and  tbe  hospital  vesBels  that  went  down  the 
^^  **^eBBee  with  their  human  freight,  carried  scores  of  sick  and  woonded 

*^iere  who  never  reached  their  homes  alive. 
^-.     0«nersl  Halleck  arrived  from  St,  Louis,  his  head-quarters,  o 
«^      -^pril,'  and  took  command  in  person  of  tlio  armies  near  Pitts- 
^*fe  Landing.     He  found  General  Grant  busily  engaged  in  prepa- 

«i  rB?«lved  from  offlcUl  souiTf  a,* 

Iralgtitr  Gud  U  ersvn  the  Canted 

^.^^  •  jintorj.  •fter  ■  hud-ruaght  biltle  of  Itn  honii."    He  ipote  In  njeling 

^f  fall  low  H  "Impmblt." 
Itt  ^^    ^ha  order  frotd  «ch  DepaTtmeDt  dlr 
''^  twhaLf  ft  ptmjvr,  "^Tlog;  tlunkBt/i 
wofrabeliuid  tnlI(in,''udIiiTC 
^;™mjr«  of  (roMon.  MMUon,  md  diil  -«. 
^^^^tks  Fmldeotncommended  (April  10)  to  tbe  people,  U  Ihtlr  "neit  WMkl;  •Hombbge 

lip"  vhidi  ihonld  o«nF  uRer  notice  ot  bli  proelunuloB  thoald  bemwlTed.  la  captdiUj 
er  thuki  to  ~  our  HeiTenly  Father  for  tbe  iDeillnubla  blealiigi  He  hid  beMawed,  ud  to 
moftbaHme;"  ilHlolnpIon  Him  to  hMtsn  tbe  ertibU(]un«Dl  cf  friUrsil  reMlaiuat 
tbe  coaatriee  nl  the  MkttiL" 


««^  *  ^atntd  them  tlut,  from- alBeUdltpUeliei 
^n.  ■*'*   anBdence,-  thW  It  hid  "pleaied  Alralgb 


1  the  I 2th 


uma  witb  a  gtorlou  and 
of  the  death  of  Johaitim, 


Qndar  nextafter  reoalTlDg  It,  chapLaloB  sbi 
far  ths  recent  maDlfeatntlon*  of  His  piiv 
of  nii  aid  <B  delWeriog  the  aaUoB,  •'  by  ai 


V-^n'S-" 
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rations  for  an  advance  upon  Corinth  while  Beauregard  was  comparative 
weak  and  disheartened,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  ordered  on  the  arri-w^  al 
of  his  chief     lie  had  sent  Sherman  out  in  that  direction  with  a  bodjr     ^3jf 
cavalry  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  who  skirmished  some  with  horsemeir     ^:>£ 
Breckinridge's  rear-guard  and  drove  them,  and  who  found  a  general  hospi'fc.si] 
with  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  it.     Tlie  roads,  made  na 
by  the  recent  rains,  were  strewn  with  abandoned  articles  of  every  kind,  te 
fying  to  the  precipitancy  of  the  retreat.     Sherman  returned  the  same 
and  was  sent  up  the  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  gun-boats  as  far  as  El^^st- 
port,  to  destroy  the  3Iemphis  and  Charleston  railway  over  Big  Bear  Cro^k, 
between  luka  and  Tuscumbia,  and  cut  off  Corinth  from  the  latter  place,  wlic:*re 
Colonel  Turchin  had  large  supplies.     This  expedition  was  arranged  befc> 
Halleck  arrived,  and  was  successfully  carried  out,  after  which  such  demonst* 
tions  ceased  for  a  while.    No  movement  of  importance  was  again  made  to 
Corinth  until  about  the  first  of  May,  when  Monterey,  nine  or  ten  miles 

that  direction,  was  occupied  by  National  troops.     General  _ 

i8«i^'    had  arrived  in  the  mean  time,*  with  the  Army  of  Missouri,  twen'ty- 

five  thousand  strong,  and  these,  with  some  regiments  from  Curtis? 
in  Arkansas,  made  Ilalleck's  forces  a  little  over  one  hundred  thousand 
number. 

General  Mitchel,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  few  troops  and  the  co 
assistance  of  the  negroes,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers,*  had  been  holdi 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway,  on  Beauregar"*!'* 
most  important  flank,  tightly  in  his  grasp.     Turchin  held  Tuscumbia,'  at 
western  end  of  his  line,  until  the  24th  of  April,  when  a  Confederate  fo 
advanced  from  Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his  stores  (one  hund:*"'^^ 
thousand  rations,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  way  of  Florence),  in  ^^^^^^ 
strength  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly ;  but  ho  carried  away  the  cove^  ^a 
property  and  fell  back  to  Decatur,  skirmishing  on  the  way.     He  was  yet  b'^  ** 


pressed,  so,  burning  a  part  of  his  provisions  (forty  thousand  rations),  he 

across   the   Tennessee  River*  at  Decatur,  his  rear-guard   un<^^     \ 
Colonel  Lytic  firing  the  magnificent  railway  bridge  that  spani^-  "^^ 


the  stream  at  that   place.'      It  was  the  only  bridge  over  the    jl^u^^^^ —     ^, 
between  Florence  and  Chattanooga,  excepting  one  at  Bridgeport,  eastw^^^^ 
of  Stevenson,  which  was  then  the  eastern  extremity  of  MitchePs  occupatS-  ^"^ 
of  the  railway. 

At  this  time  Mitchel's  left  was  threatened  by  a  considerable  force  un 
Greneral  E.  Kirby  Smith,  that  came  up  from  Chattanooga ;  and  the  Conft 
rates  were  collecting  here  and  there  in  his  rear  in  alarming  numbers, 
chief  objective  was  now  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  he  might  ope 

1  General  Mitchel  iDformcil  the  writer,  late  in  the  Bunimer  of  that  year,  that  he  ooald  not  have  licid  U^ 
way  from  Tnscumbia  to  Stevenson  so  long  as  he  did,  hod  it  not  been  for  the  nsaistance  of  the  iiCfroe*» 
foand,  near  Ilantsville,  an  intelligent  one  who  was  a  carpenter.     Ilaving  worked  at  hia  tndo  along  the 
line  of  the  railway  then  held,  he  knew  trusty  slaves  on  plantations  all  along  its  oonrso,  and  of  tlie  Tefio 
Blver.    He  employed  this  man  to  organize,  among  his  fellow-slaves,  a  band  of  informers,  who  ahonM 
river  imd  the  railway,  and  report  to  him  any  hostile  movements  of  the  Confederate!.    To  evory  man  who 
give  important  information  bo  offered  freedom  from  slavery,  among  the  rewards.    They  were  (kithAi], 
often  checked  incipient  movements  against  his  posts,  in  consequence  of  iofonnation  received  from  tbeae 

'  See  page  267. 

*  That  bridge,  lying  npon  massive  stone  piers,  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  Sooth.    It 
yet  rebuilt  when  tbe  writer  visited  Decatur  and  crossed  the  Tennessee  in  a  /erry-boftti  late  In  April,  ISMl 
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a^s^i-Kist  the  great  system  of  railways  which  connected  the  eastern  and  west- 
era.  ;portions  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  their  destruction  or  control  to  isolate 
ttiLe    j&ctiYe  body  of  that  organization  beyond  the  mountains  from  the  scheming 
heo,cX  at  Richmond,  and  so  paralyze  its  whole  vitality.     Mitchel  proposed  to 
reacila  out  from  Chattanooga  a  lielping  hand  to  East  Tennessee  in  destroying 
tlio    Confederate  forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville,  and  Cumberland  Gap ;   and 
axkot:lier,  as  a  destructive  one,  smiting  the  great  founderies  of  the  Confederates 
iktr  I?^ome,  and  breaking  up  the  railway  connection  between  Chattanooga  and 
.nta.     Already  a  secret  expedition  for  the  latter  purpose  had  been  set  on 
;  and  it  was  more  important  for  Mitchel  to  extend  his  conquests  to  Chat- 
►ga  than  to  hold  the  posts  at  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia.     Accordingly, 
Colonel  Turchin  was  driven  from  the  latter  place,  Colonel  Sill,  at 
enson,  was  ordered  to  Bridgeport,  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga,  at 
"^^luch  point  a  fine  railway  bridge  crossed  the  Tennessee  River. 
4  AVhen  Turchin  fled  from  Decatur,  he  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  SilL 

X-y^le's  brigade  of  Ohioans  joined  that  leader  on  the  28th,  between  Steven- 
BocL     and  Bridgeport,  and,  four  miles  from  the  latter  place,  a  severe  skirmish 
ocotmrred  the  next  day.*    Mitchel,  on  hearing  of  the  danger  to  his 
left,  had  hastened  thither  to  take  command  in  person.     The  skir-    *  ^isek^' 
ttiisVi  resulted  favorablv  to  the  Nationals.    The  Confederates  were 

i^en  beyond  the  Tennessee,  at  Bridgeport,  with  a  loss  of  sixty-three  killed, 
ly  wounded,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.     They  attempted  to  destroy  the 
JP^^smt  bridge*  there,  but  failed.     A  detachment  of  Mitchel's  troops  crossed  it 
^'^   p>ursuit,  captured  two  cannon  on  the  eastern  side,  and,  pushing  on  as  far 
^s     Shellmound   station,  destroyed  a  Confederate    saltpeter  manufactory  in 
^icslajack  Cave,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  half  a  mile  southward  of  the 
ray.'    Having  secured  the  post  at  Bridgeport,  Mitchel  wrote  to  the 
'<5xetary  of  War  on  the  first  of  May,*  "  The  campaign  is  ended, 
I  now  occupy  Iluntsvillo  in  perfect  security,  while  in  all 
'^J^l)ama  north  of  the  Tennessee  River  floats  no  flag  but  that  of  the  Union." 
Xet  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  events  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth. 
General  Halleck's  army  commenced  a  cautious  forward  movement  on  the 
_  *  ^h  of  April,*  and  on  the  3d  of  May  his  advance,  under  Sher- 
^  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  within  six  or  seven  miles 
I^eaurecrard's  lines.     It  had  been  re-oriranized  with  the  title  of  the  Orand 
^^Hy  of  the  Tennesseey  and  Grant  was  made  his  second  in  command.     That 
^■^^eral's  army  was  placed  in  charge  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
.|5^^^Posed  the  right  wing.     General  Pope  commanded  the  left,  and  General 
^^U  the  center.  The  reserves,  composed  of  his  own  and  Wallace's  di^'isions, 
^^^    in   charge  of  General  McClernand.      The  whole   force   now  slowly 
^P**oaching  Corinth,  and  cautiously  casting  up  breastworks,  numbered  about 
^  Hundred  and  eight  thousand  men. 

I^eauregard  prepared  to  meet  Halleck.      He  too  had  been  re-enforced, 
^  his  army  was  re-organized.    Price  and  Van  Dom  had  arrived  with  a  large 

"^A  riTer  is  there  divided  by  fta  ialand,  and  the  bridge  was  a  long  and  Important  one,  as  it  oontinaed  at  a 
|2^Wv«bie  elevation  over  the  island. 
it^f^^     "^is  is  a  most  remarkable  cave,  and  has  been  explored  for  more  than  a  mile.    For  some  dlstanoe  from  its 
t^iQ^^  ft  is  spadonu  enongh  for  a  man  to  ride  on  horseback.     This  opening  in  the  mountain  is  plainly  yislbla 
^^  ^^  ndlway  near  Shellmound  station. 
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body  of  Misaouri  and  Arkansas  troops ;   and  Greneral  Mansfield  Lovell,  who 
had  fled  from  New  Orleans  wlicn  Butler's  troops  and  the  National  gun-boats 
approached  tliat  city,'  had  just  arrived  with  his  retreating  force, 
len,       In  addition  to  these,  the  army  had  been  largely  increased  by 
militia  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Alabama,  MiBsiBsippi,  and 
Louisiana,  the  States  immediately  threatened  with  invasion.    The  organiza- 
tion of  the  corps  of  Hardee,  Polk,  Breckinridge,  and  Bragg,  was  continued. 
The  whole  number  of  Beauregard's  troops  was  about  sixty-five  thousand. 
Most  of  them  were  the  best  drilled  and  best  tried  fighting  men  in  the  Confed- 
eracy.   Bragg  was  Beauregard's  second  in  rank,  and  conmianded  the  Army 
of  the  Miaeis^ifpi.  Van  Dom  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re-cnforcement>, 
and  Breckinridge  of  the  reserves.     The  whole  force  was  within  intrenched 
lines.'    Such  was  the  condition  and  position   of  the  contending 
armies  on  the  3d  of  May.' 
On  that  day  General  Pope  sent  out  Generals  Paine  and  Palmer  with^ 
detachments*  on  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  the  hamlet  of  Fannington, 
an  outpost  of  the  Confederates,  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Corinth,  and 
then  in  command  of  General  Marmaduke,  of  Missouri,'    His  troops,  about 
forty-five  thousand  strong,  were  in  the  woods  around  the  little  log  meeting- 
,    „  house  near  the  hamlet.      Marmaduke 

made    very    little     resistance    when 
attacked,  but  fled  to  the  lines  at  Cor- 
inth, leaving  as  spoils  for  the  victors 
about  thirty  of  his  command  slain  and 
a   hundred   wounded;    also  his  camp, 
with  all  its  supplies,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners.     The  National  loss  was  two 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.     The  cav- 
alry and  ^artillery  pushed  on  to  Glen- 
dale,   a    little  east    of  Corinth,    and 
destroyed  the  railway  track  and  two 
important  trestle-bridges  ther&    In  the 
mean  time,  General  Wallace  had  sent  out*  Colonel  Morgan  L. 
Smith,  with  three  battalions  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  in&ntty,   « 
npon  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  who  fought  the  Confederates  in  a  vood,   ^ 
and  destroyed  an  important  bridge  and  the  track  not  fer  from  Purdy,  by  "^ 
which  supplies  and  re-enforcements  for  Beauregard,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  «. 
were  cut  off* 


m  At  ereiyroul-crouln^  t 
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ron)  or  Ihs  lint  ildgei  ontalde  of  the  TllUp  at  OoriDth. « 
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Pope  left  a  brigade  to  bold  Farmington  and  menace  Beauregard's  right, 
Venty  thousand  men,  under  Van  Dorn,  fell  upon  them  on  the 
th,*  and  drove  them  hack.     Eight  days  afterward,  Pope  re-ocou-      'J^' 
iied  the  post  with  his  whole  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Sher- 
lun    moved  forward  and   menaced  the  Confederate    left.       On    the  20th, 
lallecVs  whole  anny  was  engaged  in  regular  eiege-ope  rat  ions,  casting  up 
ield-work  after  field-work,  bo  as  to  invest  and  approach  Corinth,  and  at  the 
ame  time  engaging  in  skirmishing  with  all  arms,  in  force   equal  to  that 
mploycd  in  hatttca  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  war.     Steadily  the  army  moved 
in,  ftnd,  on  the  28th,  it  waa  at  an  average  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards 
rom  Beauregard's  works,  with  heavy  siege-gimB  in  position,  and  rcoonnois- 
anceB  in  great  force  in  operation  on  flanks  and  center.     In  these  the  Con- 
sdcratcs  were  driven  back.    On  the  following  day.Pope  expelled  them  from 
heir  advance  batteries,  and  Sherman  planted  heavy  guns  within  a  thousand 
ards  of  Beauregard's  left, 

Ualleck  expected  a  sanguinary  battle  the  next  morning,'  and     ^ 
repared  for  it.     He  felt  confident  of  success,  and  quite  sure  of 
ipturing  or  di8i>erBing  the  whole  Confederate  army,  for  he  had  a  greatly 
iperior  force ;  had  cut  Beauregard's  railway  commanications  on  the  north 
id  east  of  Corinth,  and  had  sent  Colonel  Elliott  on  the  night  of  the  2Tth 
>  strike  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  in  his  rear. 

Uallcok's  expectations  were  not  realized.  All  night  the  vigilant  ears  of 
a  pickets  and  sentinels  heard  the  continuous  roar  of  moving  ears  at 
orinth,  and  reported  accordingly.  At  dawn  skirmishers  were  thrown  out, 
at  no  foe  apjieared.  How  strange  I  Then  the  earth  was  shaken  by  a  series 
F  explosions,  and  very  soon  heavy  smoke  rolled  up  from  Corinth,  What 
id  all  this  mean ?  "I  cainiot  explain  it,"  said  Halleck  to  an  inquiry  by 
herman;  and  then  ordered  that  otficer  to  advance  and  "feel  the  enemy  if 
till  in  his  front,"     This  was  done,  but  no  enemy  was  found.     Beauregard 


lad  entirely  evacuated  Corinth  during  the  night.  For  two  or  three  days 
le  had  been  sending  toward  Mobile  his  sick  and  his  most  valuable  stores; 
.nd  twenty-four  hours  before,  he  had  sent  away  in  the  same  direction  a  part 
if  his  eficctive  force,  with  nearly  all  of  his  ordnance.  The  rear-guard  had 
eft  for  the  south  and  west  during  the  night,  allowing  many  pickets,  unsus- 
licioos  of  the  movement,  ttrhe  captured.  They  had  blown  up  the  magazines, 
md  fired  the  town,  store-houses,  and  railway  station ;  and  when 
be  Kationals  entered*  they  found  the  smoldering  ruins  of  many 
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dwclliogs,  and  warehouaes  filled  with  Confederate  Btores,  Thus  ended  Tbb 
SiEOK  OF  CoBtNTH ;  and  thus  the  boaBtfiil  Beauregard,  whose  performancea 
generally  fell  iar  ahort  of  his  promises,  was  utterly  discomfited.'  He 
Bt^gered  at  Shiloh  and  fell  at  Coriuth. 

The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the  bravo  Gordon  Granger  from  Farm- 
ington  to  Guntown,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  a  little  more  than  forty 
nuloa  south  of  Corinth,  and  there  the  chase  ended.     Few  captures  were 

made,  excepting  of 
stragglers.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel 
Mliott,  with  his  Iowa 
cavalry,  had  not  ma- 
terially intercepted 
Beauregard  in  his 
flight,  for  he  did  not 
Strike  the  road  nntil 
two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th, 
when  the  Confede- 
rates were  pressing 
southward  in  force; 
He  destroyed  much 
property  at  Boonville, 
and  produced  a  ]>anic, 
but  the  raid  had  little 
to  do  with  the  great 
result,  except  to  ei- 
pcdite  it,' 

Beauregard  collect- 
ed Ilia  scattered  troopi  * 
at  Tupelo,  on  a  tribn-— 
tary  of  the  Tomhig— - 
bee,  in  a  strong  posi-:^ 
tion,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  r«:ported  to  head-quarters  at  Richmond  that  fa^.^ 
was  "doing  all  practicable  to  organize  for  defensive  operations."  Hcsoor~^^ 
afterward  turned  over  his  army  temporarily  to  General  Bragg,  and  songbrr^^ 


Siilohand  Elkhora:* 

ia^tttn  of  our  lIDD>e^  tbe  dlslnrtK'n  of  nor  fumil;  tlea,  hce  t 


-.Dr-memonblo  fltld  oTSb 

nhlch  our  cbll<tnn  will  point  with  noble  prldf.  u^tng,  -Out  bthiTa  • 

ODrroeln  etrengUi  that  itiaiild  ^ra  oa  \\eUirj.    Boldlfn,«n  the  RiuK  badoublftilt 
(o  Ttnoesaee  the  pntnoiplnom  mcntuiiei  collected  tnr  our  BabjopaUonT    One 
Ing  In  God  ood  Vat  Jnilneu  at  our  auH.  wo  nbnll  recover  more  IhoD  wc  liKlj  lo 
torloni  ^ni  be  re-ediocd  by  Ibote  of  TifjMnii  on  Ihe  hittoric  iMttlo-flfld  at  TorfcTowD.~t 

•  Culanel  Ellloci'i  morenitnt.  without  duubt.  hutened  BeauKinrd'i  dciiaiiDK.  When  It  btcsme  kn*''^** 
that  Oonenl,  a  tmln  of  bus  end  flat  cart,  wllh  fljinp  srHllery  and  B,OM  InOinlry,  were  kepi  mnnlng  up  aaaS  *•**■ 
Uia  toad  mnMnqally,  to  preypnt  Elllotrs  Mchlnit  IL    Hp  atmck  It  at  lllionfllle,  at  .little  pait  mldnlgh*  o»J 
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DM  aod  faealtli  for  a  few  tiays  at  Bladen  Springs,  in  Alabama.  Jef- 
OQ  Davis,  Those  will  was  law  in  the  Confederacy,  on  heariag  of  this, 
9«ted  Bragg,  faia  favorite,  to  take  pcrraaneDt  command  of  that  army,  and 

"  passionately  declared "  that  Beauregard  should  not  be  reinstated, 
ongh  all  the  world  should  ui^c  him  to  the  measure,'"  This  was  a  for- 
ate  circumBtanco  for  the  National  cause. 

^though  the  possession  of  Corinth  was  of  great  military  importance, 
.  the  news  of  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  loyalists,  it  could  not  be 
istdered  a  victory,  in 
proper  sense.  The 
^federate  army  had 
ifed,  with  its  can- 
I  and  most  of  its 
r*B,  thereby  fnistra- 
^aod  deranging  the 
Oi  of  Halleck ;  and 
■"as  soon  again  ready 
offensive  ojiera- 
*».  This  result  was 
rged  to  Hallcck's 
liQGss;  and  experts 
l«Ped  their  belief 
■t  if  he  had  rcmain- 
n  St.  Louis  a  week 
fer.  Grant,  left  free  to  act,  would  liave  cajitured  Beauregard's  army,  sup- 
B,  and  munitions  of  war. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  no  military  operations  of  importance 
e  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Tennessee  while  General  Halleck 

in  personal  command  of  it.  TIic  Confederate  fortifications  at  Corinth 
o  much  weaker  than  Halleck  supposed,  and  were  indeed  unworthy  of 
■WTegard,  whose  skill  as  an  engineer  was  acknowledged  by  all.  Those 
i^ck  proceeded  to  strengthen  for  defense,  and  as  the  heat  of  summer 
dd  make  the  Tennessee  Itiver  too  shallow  for  trans jK)rtation  for  his  sup- 
>,  the  railways  leading  to  Columbus  from  Corinth  were  put  in  order,  A 
^ion  of  the  army  was  jiickeVed  along  the  railway  between  luka  and 
Dpbis;  and  General  Buell  was  sent  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  toward 
ttanoogo,  where  the  active  Mitchol  was  keeping  General  E,  Kirby  Smith, 
Confederate  commander  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  for 
Safety  of  his  department,  Mitchel  begged  Buell  to  march  the  combined 
sa  into  East  Tennessee,  but  the  more  cautious  General  declined  to  do  so.* 


clalblng 
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1*hlt  wu  ibe  dwelllag  ol  Mr.  S;mlni^ii  when  the  vrltfr  Tliltod  Cortnth, 
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McClemand's  reserve  corps,  employed  in  keeping  open  communication 
with  the  Tennessee  River,  was  now  broken  up,  and  Greneral  Wallace  was 
sent  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railway  between  Hmn- 
bolt  and  the  City  of  Memphis.  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  latter 
place ;  and  very  soon  afterward  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington,  to  occnpy 
the  important  position  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
in  the  place  of  McClellan,  leaving  General  Thomas  at  Corinth,  and  General 
Grant  again  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  with  enlarged  powers. 

We  have  just  observed  that  Wallace  made  his  head-quarters  in  Memphia 
How  came  that  city,  one  of  the  Confederate  strongholds,  and  most  impor- 
tant posts,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Nationals?     Let  us  see. 

We  left  Conunodore  Foote   and  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten,  ready,  at  New  Madrid,*  for  an  advance  down  the  Mississippi,,^^^ 
River.     This  was   soon  begun,  with  General  Pope's  army  on  tranaportiL  ^^ 
Memphis  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition ;  but  above  it  were  sevenu^^. 
formidable  fortifications  to  be  passed.*   The  first  of  these  that  was  encountered-  ^  j 
was  Fort  Wright  (then  named  Fort  Pillow),  on  the  first  Chickasaw  hi 
about  eighty  miles  above  Memphis,  and  then  in  command  of  General  Vil 
pigue,  a  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  educated  at  West  Point  as 
engineer.     He  was  regarded  as  second  only  to  Beauregard.     His  fort  wa^  a 
very  strong  one,  and  the  entire  works  occupied  a  line  of  seven  miles  in 
cumference.     There  Memphis  was  to  be  defended  from  invasion  by  the 
from  above.     Jeff.  Thompson  was  there,  with  about  three  thousand  trooi>8, 
and  Hollins  had  collected  there  a  considerable  flotilla  of  gun-boats. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  was  begun  by  Foote  with  his  mortar-boats  o^^ 
the  14th  of  April,  and  he  soon  drove  Hollins  to  shelter  below  the  fort.  G-^tmt 
eral  Pope,  whose  troops  had  landed  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  unable  '^^ 
co-operate,  because  the  country  was  overflowed ;  and,  being  soon  calle<l  ^7 
Halleck  to  Shiloh,  Foote  was  left  to  prosecute  the  work  alone.  Finally*  ^^^ 
the  9th  of  May,  the  painfulness  of  his  ankle,  because  of  the  wound  recei^''^ 
at  Fort  Donelson,  compelled  him  to  leave  duty,  and  he  was  succeeded  -*^ 
command  by  Captain  C.  H.  Davis,  whose  important  services  with  Dup^^*^ 
at  Port  Royal  we  have  already  observed.' 

Hollins,  meanwhile,  had  reformed  his  flotilla,  and  early  in  the  mo 


of  the  1 0th"  he  swept  around  Point  Craighead,  on  the  Ark»i»  ^   - 
*^'         shore,  with  armored  steamers.     Several  of  them  were  fitted  '^^•*'%, 


strong  bows,  plated   with   iron,   for  pushing,   and    were    called    "rait»' 
Davis's  vessels  were  then  tied  up  at  the  river  banks,  three  on  the  eastern 
four  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 

Hollins's  largest  gun-boat  (McRea)^  finished  with  a  sharp  iron  pi 
started  for  the  mortar-boat  No.   16,  when  its  commander,  Acting-ma^' 
Gregory,  made  a  gallant  fight,  firing  his  single  mortar  no  less  than  d^'^^^^ 
times.*    The  gun-boats  Cincimiati  and  Mound  Cityy  lying  not  far  off, 


1  See  page  248L 

>  These  were  Fort  Osceola,  ob  Plum  Point,  on  the  Arkansas  shore ;  Fort  Wright,  on  the  first  Ghie^ 
bluff;  Fort  Harris,  nearly  opposite  Island  Number  Forty,  and  Fort  Pillow,  Just  aboye  Memphis.    Fort  PiUo^ 
named  in  honor  of  the  Confederate  General;  Fort  Wright  in  bonor'of  Colonel  Wright,  of  the  Tenneeaee 
who  cast  up  fortifications  there  a  year  before;  and  Fort  Harris  after  the  f^tiire  Oovemor  of  TenneMae. 

*  See  page  117. 

4  The  engines  of  the  McRta  were  protected  by  railway  iron,  and  other  parts  were  shielded  by 
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saaistance.  The  McRea  then  turned  upon  the  former  with  great  fury, 
Qg  her  port  quarter,  and  makiDg  a  Urge  hole.  The  Cincinnati  g&ve 
tm  B.  broadside,  when  the  latter  drew  off,  struSk  the  gun-boat  again  on 
tmrboard  Bide,  making  an  ugly  wound.  The  aeeiuled  vessel  gave  its 
onist  another  broadside,  when  the  ram  Van  Horn,  that  now  came  up, 
C  her  in  the  stern.  The  Mound  City  hastened  to  help  her  companion, 
B  she  bore  down  she  hurled  a  heavy  shot  at  the  McRea,  which  dis- 
ted  its  bow  gun,  which  was  about  to  be  discharged  at  her.  Seeing  this, 
er  ram  (the  Sumter)  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  MeRea,  and,  ia 
of  two  broadsides  from  the  Mound  City,  she  pressed  on  and  struck  the 
ot  the  latter  vessel  with  such  force,  that  a  breach  was  made  in  her 
gh  which  the  water  poured  in  large  streams.  The  Sumter  was  about 
ike  its  victim  again,  wheu  the  gun-boat  Benton  gave  her  a  broadside 
telling  effect. 

M  Confederate  gun-boats  were  lying  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  mean- 
,  and  firing  at  the  National  vessels  every  few  minutes,  while  the  how- 
of  Fort  Pillow  were  throwing  shells,  but  without  effect.  Finally,  the 
in  sent  a  shell  that  pierced  the  McRea.  Hot  steam  instantly  enveloped 
38Bel,  killing  and  scalding  many  of  its  people,  and  causing  its  iiag  to  be 
c  in  token  of  surrender.  The  conflict,  which  had  continued  for  an  hour, 
ceased.  The  McRca  fioatcd  away  and  escaped;  the  Cincinnati  and 
td  City  were  too  much  injured  to  give  chase,  and  the  former  soon  sunk 
I  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  The  Union  loss  in  the  engagement  was 
Den  wounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  said  to  have  been  heavy, 
.ally  on  the  McRea,  by  the  steam.  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain 
x\,  of  the  Cincinnati,  very  severely,  a  ball  having  entered  his  body  at 
ght  shoulder,  and  passing  out  at  his  throat. 
>rmorcthan  three  weeks  the  two 
18  lay  off  Fort  Pillow,  watching 
Jther,  and  in  the  mean  time  that 
ivis  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
"  squadron  under  Colonel 
es  Ellet,  Jr.,  the  eminent  civil 
eer,  who  built  tlie  Niagara 
nsion  Bridge.  Ho  had  recom- 
ed  the  use  of  such  vessels,  and 
been  constructing  them  under 
huthority  of  the  Secretary  of 
'  But  when,  with  this  addition, 
National  fleet  was  ready  for 
er  trial  of  strength,  at  the  be- 
ng  of  June,  there  was  no  foe  to 
inter  at  Fort  Rllow.    The  flight 
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of  Beauregard  from  Corinth  had  filled  the  garrison  with  alarm,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  4th'  they  evacuated  that  post  in  great  haste,  leaving 
every  thing  behind  them,  blowing  up  their  magazines,  and  burning 
their  barracks  and  stores.    The  National  standard  was  hoisted  over  the  works 
the  next  morning.     The  fugitives  went  down  the  river  in  transports,  accom- 
panied by  the  Confederate  fleet.     Fort  Ilandolph  was  also  evacuated,  and 
Colonel  Ellet,  whose  ram  fleet  was  in  advance  of  the  now  pursuing  flotilla, 
raised  the  flag  over  that  stronghold  likewise.*    The  same  evening 
the  flotilla  of  gun-boats^  anchored  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Memphis,  and  the  ram  fleet*  a  little  farther  up  the  river.     The  Confederate 
fleet,'  now  commanded  by  "  Commodore  "  Montgomery,  in  place  of  Hollins, 
was  then  lying  on  the  ^Vrkansas  shore,  opposite  Memphis,  with  steam  up, 
and  ready  for  aotion. 

At  dawn  on  the  momin^j  of  the  6th/  the  National  vessels, 
with  the  Cairo  in  the  advance,  moved  slowly  toward  the  Con^ 
feder^^te  fleet,  iu  battle  order.     When  within  long  range,  the  Little  HebeC^ 
hurled  a  shot  from  her  rifled  cannon  at   the  Cairo,  to   which  the  latter- 
answered  by  a  broadside.     So  the  conflict  was  opened  in  front  of  the  popn, — 
lous  city  of  Memphis,  whose  inhabitants,  suddenly  aroused  from  repose^  - 
quickly  covered  the  bluffs  and  roofs  as  most  anxious  spectators  of  what  booezz 
became  a  severe  naval  battle.     This  was  waged  ibr  a  time  between  the  gun  ^« 
boats,  when  two  of  the  Confederate  rams  {Beauregard  and  Price)  pushi 
swiftly  forward  to  engage  in  the  affray.    The  watchful  Colonel  Ellet  saw 
movement,  and  instantly  took  a  position  in  front  of  the  gun-boats  with 
flag-vessel,  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  followed  by  the  ram  Manarchy  Ca] 
tain  Dryden.     They  both  made  for  the  two  Confederate  rams,  when  tl 
latter,  unwilling  to  fight,  tried  to  get  away.     The  Queen  dashed  first  at  tl 
Beauregard  (which  opened  fire),  and  missed  her,  but  was  more  successful 
chasing  the  Price,     She  struck  the  wheel-house  of  that  vessel  with  her  ii 
prow,  crushing  it,  and  so  damaging  the  hull  that  she  was  compelled  to 
for  the  Arkansas  shore,  to  avoid  sinking  in  deep  water.     The  Beauregai 
now  turned  furiously  upon  the  Queen,  when  both  vessels  rushed  toward 
other  at  full  speed-     The  skillful  pilot  of  the  former  so  managed  his  v< 

as  to  avoid  a  blow  from  the  latter,  but  gave  one  to  the  Queen  so  heavi 

that  she  was  disabled.     Her  consort,  the  Monarch,  hastened  to  her  relii 
Dashing  at  the  Beauregard,  she  stove  in  her  bow,  and  caused  her  to  sink 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  but  in  water  so  shallow  that  her  upper  wor" 
were  above  it.     A  white  flag  waved  over  the  ruined  vessel,  and  the  fight 
the  terrible  rams  ceased.     The  Monarch  found  the  Queen  in  the  midst  of  t- 
smoke,  badly  wounded,  and  towed  her  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  shore. 
The  National  gun-boats  continued  pressing  hard  upon  those  of  the 
federates,  which  were  steadily  falling  back.     A  conquering  blow  was  so- 
given  by  the  Benton,  whose  60-pound  rifled  Parrott  gun  hurled  a  ball  at 


>  Benton^  Oaptaln  Phelps;  CarondtUt^  C^pUin  Wftike;  Bt.  Loui9^  Lioatenant-oommandiDg 
LouUtiiU^  Captain  Dove;  Cairo^  Lieutenant  Biyant 

*  These  consisted  of  the  Monarch  Queen  qf  the  TTm^  LioneM^  Switurland^  Jiinffo,  Lanetuter  3 
J^iUon^  JTomet,  and  Satmon,  all  under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Ellet 

*  It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dom  (Holllns^s  flagship),  General  PHoe,  General  Bragg^  Ge» 
Lovellt  LUtle  Rebels  Jeff.  Thompean^  Sumter,  and  General  Beauregard. 
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£ot;e£with  Bach  precision  and  effect  that  she  was  made  a  wreck  in  an  inetant, 
and  l>egaa  to  sink.  la  less  than  four  minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ilissiasippi,  where  the  water  was  seventy-five  feet  in  depth.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Xovell  went  down  with  her,  or  were 
drowned  before  help  could  reach  them.  The  battle  continued  only  a  short 
tuue  after  this,  when  the  Confederates,  having  only  four  vessels  afloat 
{^tompson,  Sragg,  Sumttr,  and  Vun  Durn),  and  these  badly  injured,  made 
for  the  shore,  where  they  abandoned  all  their  craft  but  one,  and  fled  for  life 
*n*l  liberty.  The  Van  Dorn  escaped  down  tlic  river,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Confederate  fleet.  Xot  a  man  had  been  killed  on  board  the  National 
K^n-boata  during  the  action.  What  the  Cimfederute  loss  was,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  not  knowa    About  one  liundretl  of  them  were  made  captives. 

JeC  ThomjiBon,  then  in  command  in  Memphis,  after  providing  for  the 
•^ft  flight  of  his  troops,  had  stood  upon  the  bluff  and  watcJied  the  strange 
'**''Val  battle.  When  he  saw  his  friends  vanquished,  he  galloped  away  and 
joined  his  retreating  troops. 

The  National  fleet  was  now  =.^s- _^a-= 

*raTVB  np  in  front  of  Memphis, 
•^od  Commodore  I>avis  sent  a 
'■^^jueat  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
*"**  SBrrender  it  That  officer 
(John  Park')  replied,  that,  as  the 
^'*'il  authorities  had  no  means 
tor  defense,  the  city  was  in  his 
^*Ma.ls.  The  National  flag  had 
**  *"eady  been  raised  there.  , 
*^*^lonel  Ellet,  at  the  conclusion 
***  llie  ram  fight,  informed  that 
.  "^^hite  flag  was  waving  in  the 

**yi,  approached  the  shore  on  liis  vessel,  and  sent  his  son,  Charles  R.  KUet, 
^1***1   a  message  to  the  ilayor,  saying,  that  the   bearer   would    place    the 
-      -        -  -     -  -  -  'videnco  of  the 


^t-ional  ensign  on  the  Custom-house  and  Post-offict 


^TO  of  the  city  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Constitution,"  The 
^'-^Vor  made  a  reply  to  this  note,  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  Com- 
^^'^^ore  Davis;  and  young  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Crankell,  of  the  Fifty- 
^***t-Ti  Illinois,  and  two  men  of  the  boat-guard,  unfurled  the  Stripes  and  Stars 

■<a».  the  Post-office,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  and  threatening  populace. 

j^       Immediate  military  possession  of  Memphis  followol  the  reply  of  Mayor 

^s^flt  to  Commodore  I>avis,  and  Colonel  Fitch,  of  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana, 

^*s  appointed  Frovost-marshaL     So  it  was  that  General  Wallace,  of  Grant's 

^''^^y,  was  permitted  to  enter  and  occupy  Memphis  without  resistance.     His 

^^«nt  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Indiana  regiment  there  and  the  Union 

r'-'^cQs,  for  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  repress  the  secessionists,  or  guard 

**«   city  against  the  incursions  of  Jeff  Thompson's  guerrillas. 

-All  Kentucky,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
^'^  now  in  the  possession  of  theNational  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently 
*peot©d  that    East  Tennessee  would  almost  immediately  be  in  the  same 
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position.  When  General  Buell  joined  Mitchel,  after  the  close  of  the  eiege  of 
Corinth,  the  latter,  as  we  have  observed,  urged  that  officer  to  march  directly 
into  the  great  valley  between  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  by 
way  of  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland,  for  it  then  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  do 
so.  Buell  would  not  consent,  and  again  East  Tennessee,  made  confident  of  - 
speedy  liberation  by  so  large  an  army  on  its  borders,  was  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  and  the  endurance  of  still  greater  afflictions  than  it  had  yet 
suffered. 

Although  Mitchel  had  assured  the  Secretary  of  War*  that  Ids 

* ^set*  campaign  was  ended,*  and  that  he  occupied  Huntsville  in  perfect 
security,  he  was  not  idle  nor  less  vigilant  than  before.  He  not 
only  watched,  but  worked,  and  scouts  and  raiders  were  continually  out  on 
special  duties,  the  chief  object  being  to  keep  danger  fcoia  his  rear,  and  the 
door  open  into  East  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia.  Colonels  Turchin  an^ 
Lytle  were  sent  northward  along  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  raiE.-— 
way,  while  General  Negley  was  operating  in  that  vicinity,  and  farther 
ward,  dispersing  the  Confederate  forces  at  various  points.  On  the  1 3th 
May,  the  latter  went  out  from  Pulaski  on  that  railway,  and,  supported 
Colonel  Lytle,  at  Athens  below,  drove  a  gathering  force  of  Confederates  froi 
Rogersville,  in  Alabama,  across  the  Tennessee  River.' 

Later,  Colonel  Turchin,  who  was  at  Athens,  was  attacked  by  Confe 

^  rates*  and  driven  away.     In  the  assault  and  pursuit,  many  of 

citizens  of  that  village  joined.     With  re-enforcements  Turcl 
returned,  and  drove  the  Confederate  troops  out  of  the  town,  when  his  c: 
perated  soldiers  sacked  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  secessionists  there,  becai 
of  their  active  complicity  in  the  hostile  movements.    For  this  Colonel  Turcl 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted.     Ue  was  promoted  to  brigadsL.- 
general  while  the  investigation  was  going  on. 

On  the  same  day,*  General  Negley,  who,  in  a  forced  march 
twenty  miles,  had  climbed  over  an  almost  impassable  mountt^k 
northeastward  of  Stevenson,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp  of  cavalry  un« 
General  Adams  at  its  foot,  at  a  place  called  Swecden's  Cove,  on  the 
between  Winchester  and  Jasper,  and  drove  them  from  it.     After  a  v 
severe  skirmish  near  Jasper,  in  which  Colonel  Ilambright  led  the  Nation 
the  Confodenites  were  routed  and  dispersed,  leaving  as  spoils  their 
nition  and  commissary  wagons  with  supplies ;  also  arms  scattered  along   ** ' 
pathway  of  their  flight,  and  twelve  i>risoners.     Adams  escaped  without      ^ 
hat,  sword,  or  horse,  borrowing  one  of  the  latter  from  a  negro  on  which* 
fly.     Negley  lost  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.' 

But  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  MitcS^^ 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  war,  was  the  secret  one,  all 
alluded  to,  sent  to  break  up  the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Ath 
This  expedition  was  composed  of  twenty-two  picked  men,*  led  by  J^ 
Andrews,  who  had  been  for  several  months  in    the  secret  ser\'ice  ui*^ 


1  See  pege  29L  *  Reports  of  Oenerale  Mltcbel  and  Negley,  May  14lh  and  IMi,  1 

s  Report  of  Genoral  Neglej  to  General  Mitchel,  June  4, 1868. 

*  Two  of  these  (Andrews  and  Campbell)  were  clTlUana,  and  cltlsens  of  Kentndcy;  the  rtmaiBdar 
soldiers,  eeleeted  from  the  Second,  Twentj-flrst,  and  Thtrtj-third  Ohio  regiments  of  rolnntnen,  SflTl 
Their  names  were  Is  follows:  J.  J.  Andrews,  William  Qampbell,  Geovfe  D.  Wllena,  lfai1««i  A. 
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Gveoeral  BuelL     He  had  proposed  the  expedition  to  Buell  at  Nashville,  and 
tliat*  officer  directed  General  Mitchel,  then  at  Murfreesboro,  to  furnish  him 
witli  the  means  for  carrying  it  out.*     Mitchel  did  so  with  alacrity,  for  it 
piroixiised  to  be  of  vast  service  to  him  in  executing  his  designs  against  the 
Ck>iif«derates  beyond  the  Tennessee  River ;  and  that  band  of  young  men  left 
in  detachments  on  their  perilous  errand  at  about  the  time  when  that  daring 
general  conmienced  his  march  for  Alabama.     They  passed  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  at  Wartrace,  on   the    Nashville  and   Chattanooga  railway, 
thirteen  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  traveling  on  foot  as  Confederate  citizens 
niaking  their  way  from  oppression  in  Kentucky  to  freedom  in  Georgia.     In 
this  disguise  they  went  over  the  rugged  Cumberland  mountains.     Most  of 
them  met  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  day  that  Mitchel  took  possession 
of  Huntsville.*     Some,  who  had  arrived  sooner,  had  gone  by  rail-    *  ^i^^^' 
way  to  Marietta,  in  Georgia,  the  final  rendezvous  of  the  party 
hefbre  commencing  operations.     On  the  same  evening  the  whole  party  were 
*t  the  latter  place. 

The  designated  point  at  which  to  begin  their  bold  raid  on  the  Georgia 
State  road  was  at  Big  Shanty,  eight  miles  above  Marietta,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Kenesaw  Mountain,  where  several  regiments 
of  Confederate  troops  were  stationed.     "With  an  early  train  the  next  mom- 
•^g",  all  but  two  of  the  party,  who  were  accidentally  left  behind,  started  for 
that  place.     While  the  conductor  and  engineer  were  at  breakfast,  the  raiders 
uncoupled  the  engine  and  three  empty  box-cars  from  the  passenger  cars,  and 
started  at  ftdl  speed  up  the  road,*  leaving  behind  them  wonderers  who  could 
*carc€ly  believe  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.      On  they  went  with  the 
fleet  ness  of  the  wind,  answering  all  questions  satisfactorily,  where  they  were 
^'^'tipolled  to  stop,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  powder-train  for  Beaure- 
S^i*<i.     After  going  five  miles  on  their  journey,  they  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
^'^d.  picked  up  about  fifty  cross-ties.     Before  reaching  Adamsville,  at  a  curve 
^*^  the  summit  of  a  high  embankment,  they  tore  up  the  rails  of  the  road,  and 
^**<ied  some  of  the  ties  in  such  position  on  the  bank  that  a  passing  train  was 
^^Hed  off  and  down  the  precipice.      At  this  point  Andrews  said,  exultingly, 
^oly  one  more  train  to  pass,  boys,  and  then  we  will  put  our  engine  to  fiill 
IP^^^d,  bum  the  bridges  after  us,  dash  through  Chattanooga,  and  on   to 
-'^t^shel  at  Huntsville." 

But  more  than  one  train  had  to  be  passed  before  they  could  commence 

^^^ir  destructive  work;  and  just  as  they  had  begun  it,  well  up  toward  Cal- 

^^n,  they  were  made  to  desist  and  flee  by  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  a  pur- 

^*^g  train.     When  this  came  to  the  break  in  the  road  just  mentioned,  the 

^'^S'ineer  of  the  train  they  had  passed,  made  acquainted  with  the  circum- 

^^^ces,  reversed  his  engine,  and  it  became  a  pursuer.     Then  occurred  one 

"^he  most  thrilling  races  on  record.      Both  engines  were  put  at  full  speed, 

away  they  went,  thundering  along,  to  the  amazement  of  the  inhabitants, 


8«nrael  SlATens,  Samnel  Robinson,  John  Scott,  W.  W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  J.  B.  Porter,  Mark 
J.  A.  Wilaoii,  M.  J.  Hawkin^  John  Wollam,  D.  A.  Dorscj,  Jacob  Parrott,  Robert  Bafltam,  William 
n«er,  William  Beddick,  £.  H.  Maaon,  William  Pettinger. 
^  Letter  of  General  Baell  to  the  a^jntant-general,  Aagnat,  1S68. 

Andrewa,  the  leader,  W.  W.  Brown,  and  WiUiam  Knight,  had  taken  position  on  the  locomotiTe ;  Brown 
the  «BfiiM«r,  while  J.  A.  Wilson,  mounted  on  one  of  the  boz-cara,  acted  as  brakesman. 
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who  had  no  conception  of  the  urgency  of  the  errand  of  both.    That  of  the 
pursued,  having  the  less  burden,  was  fleetest,  bnt  its  time  was  conaamed  by- 
stopping  to  cut  telegraph  wires  and  tear  up  rails.     The  latter,  and  also  ties, 
were  cast  upon  the  track ;  but  very  Bonn  the  pursuers  were  too  close  to  allow 
the  pursued  to  do  tins,  or  to  allow  them  to  take  in  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water. 
Their  hibricating  oil  became  exhausted;  and,  such  was  the  speed  of  the 
machine,  that  the  brass  Journals  on  which  liio  aslcs  revolved  were  melted. 
Fuel  failing,  the  fugitives  despaired ;  and,  when  within  fifteen  miles  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Andrews  ordered  them  to  leave  the  train,  and  every  man  to  seek 
his  own  safety.     Tliey  jumped  from  the  train  wliile  it  was  in 
'^'im*'    •not'"",  "n'l  A*-'''   f"""  -shelter  to  the  tangled  forests  of  Georgia, 
around  the  sinuous  Chickamauga  Creek.* 
Notice  of  this  ehaae  had  been  telegraphed  to  Chattanooga,  and  prodnced 
great  consternation.     A  stu{)endons  man-hunt  was  at  once  oi^anized     Re — 
wards  were  offered;  every  foni,  fi-rry,  cross-road,  and  mountain  pass  wa^a 
picketed;  ami  thousands  of  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  and  citizens,  anc-"~ 
several  blood-himnds,  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions.    The  whole  Jiart— 
were  finally  captured  and  imprisoned;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  mot 
adventurous  in(i<Ienta  in  liistorj-.'     Twelve  of  them,  after  being  confintnl  ■ 
Chattanooga,  were  taken  to  KnoxviJle  for  trial,  and  kept  in  the  iron  c 
there  in  which  Brownlow  and  his  fiiends  hail  suffered,  in  the  county  jail 

Andrews,  tlie  leader,  soon  afterward  eseajwd  from  the  prison  at  Chattanoog ^l, 

but,  after  intense  suffering  on  the  shores  and  little  islands  of  the  Tenness^^^^ee 
River,  was  re-captured,  taken  to  Atlanta  «-ith  eight  of  his  comrades,  ■■  W 

was  there  hanged  without  trial,  Se\^^m^^^a 
of  those  wlio  were  taken  to  Knoiril^^K.  Is 
had  lK?en  tried  by  a  conrt- martial  ^n» 

spies,   when   the    cannon    of   Geae^ — ^ 
Mitchel,  thundering  near  CliattanoOi_HE"  "•, 
broke  up  the  court,  and  the  prisone-    ^    ^ 
against  whom  there  was  not  a  parti^e^  J* 
of  evidence  to    support    the    chai^-g*^ 
were  soon  afterward  conveyed  to  jr^^*" 
lanta.     After  a  brief  confinement,  t- 1»* 
seven    who    had    been    arraigned         ^"^ 
Ivnoxville  wore  taken  out  and  hang^::^*^ 
Eight  of  those  bold  and  patriotic  yoia.  *^^ 
men   thus    gave   their    lives  to  tla-^^™ 
country.'    Eight  of  their  companions  afterward  escaped  from  confinem^  *■"* 
and  six  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war  in  March,  1863.    To  each  of  ■*>-^ 
Bur\ivors  of  tliat  raid,  the  Secretary  of  War  afterward  presented  a  me-*^* 
of  hiiuor.*      When  the  writer    visited  tiic   Xational    cemetery  at  Chats'^ 

'  TIk  iilveniun  FummiEcLi^il  the  wlnilniLion  ot  both  piRlrt.  "tl  m*  tba  deopi 
grudeM  •al*."  ulit  la  AtUnU  Dvwt|iipcr,  on  the  IBlh  of  April,  ^thit  crer  cminsli 
nnmbcrot  YunLfi:!-  JuiI(co  Uoll.  In  an  uffldul  rcpiBt,  tnlcl:  "The  cipHilllon,  In  I 
hul  Ihe  vlldneu  of  •  nrauH,  while,  In  th«  gtgutja  ud  OTerwhslmlng  iwilU  It 
MCompllali,  it  WM  ilaolqlely  mbUnw." 


la  bralmor       ' 


•  Tbew  w. 


Ircwi,  Cunpbi;!!,  Q.  D.  Wlluii,  Bobs,  Sbodnck.  Stevens,  I 
prvds^lV  ItkD  tb»t  prcKnlfU  10  iut&I  heroes  Instead  n 
i  tbb  lihbOD,  tbi.Te  wu  on  mglo  Bormoantlnf;  gnued  cam 


ibintou,  ud  Beatt 
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Qoo^a,  in  May,  1866,  he  saw,  in  the  cave  that  forms  the  receiving  vault,^ 
seven  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  the  seven  young  men  who  were 
ksuigod  at  Atlanta,  and  which  had  lately  been  brought  from  that  city  for 
re-interment.* 

Before  General  Buell's  arrival,  General  Mitchel  had  made  an  effort   to 

seize  Chattanooga.    His  force  was  too  small  to  effect  it,  for  Kirby  Smith,  eom- 

mandlng  the  Confederates  in  East  Tennessee,  was  skillful,  active,  and  watch- 

fuL      Mitchel  had  asked  for  re-enforcements,  but  they  were    not  afforded. 

Finally,  General  Xcgley,  three  days  after  his  successful  attack  on  Adams, 

near  Jasper,  having  made  his  way  rapidly  over  the  rugged  ranges  of  the 

Cumberland  Mountains,  suddenly  appeared  opposite  Chattanooga.    It  was  on 

the   morning  of  the  7th  of  June  when   he    arrived.      Toward  evening  he 

had  heavy  guns  in  position;  and  for  two  hours  he  cannonaded  the  town 

and  the  Confederate  works  on  Cameron's  Hill  and  at  its  base.     The  guns  of 

i^  enemy  were  silenced ;  and  that  night  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  town. 

Inuring  the  darkness  Smith  was  re-enforced,  and  some  of  his  infantry  took 

positions  to  annoy  Xegley  greatly.     The  latter  opened  his  batteries  again  at 

^ne  o'clock,  and  before  noon  the  Confederates  had  all  been  driven  from  the 

tOH'n.  and  their  works,  and  had  commenced  burning  railway  bridges,  east- 

^^I'd  of  Chattanooga,  to  impede  a  pursuit.     Considering  the  inferiority  of 

'^  Himibers,  and  the  approach  of  re-enforcements  for  Smith,  Xegley  prudently 

^ithdrew.     Reporting  to  the  militaiy  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  said,  "  The 

^  ^on  people  in  East  Tennessee  are  wild  with  joy." 

Mere,  it  now  seems,  was  presented  a  golden  moment  in  which  to  accom- 

push  great  results,  but  it  was  not  improved.     With  a  few  more  regiments, 

^  ^grley  might  have  captured  and  held  Chattanooga ;  and  Buell  and  Mitchel 

^^^Icl  doubtless  have  marched  into  East  Tennessee  with  very  little  resist- 

^'^^o,  and  so  firmly  established  the  National  power  there  that  it  might  not 

^^"^'^  been  broken  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.    But  General  Buell  would 

^^t  consent  to  such  movement,  even  when  the  thunder  of  Xegley's  cannon 

^^  Cliattanooga  made  the  Confederates  in  all  that  region  so  fearful,  that  they 

^^^i^e  ready  to  abandon  every  thing  at  the  first  intimation  of  an  advance  of 

^*^oix»  adversary.     See  how  precipitately  they  fled  from  Cumberland  Gap, 

^*^<?ir  "Gibraltar  of  the  mountains,"  and  the  fortified  heiijhts  around  it,  when, 

^*^  days  after  the  assault  on  Chattanooga,  General  George  W.  Morgan,  with 

^  tow  Ohio  and   Kentucky   troops,   marched  against  it*  from 

"*- p^H-eU's  Valley.     Twenty  miles  his  soldiers  traveled  that  day,      '"^f^^^ 

^*^*xxbing  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  dragging  their  cannon  up 

J"*^^    precipices  by  block  and  tackle,  and  skirmishing  all  the  way  without 

*^^^iiig  a  man.    They  were  cheered  by  rumors  that  the  foe  had  fled.     At  sunset 

r^^^y  were  at  the  main   works,  and  the  flags  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  and 

■■^ '^renty-second   Kentucky  were  floating    over   those   fortifications    in   the 

^^Ught.     The  Confederate  rear-guard  had  departed  four  hours  before ;  and 

^*^o  irhole  force  had  fled  so  hastily  that  they  left  almost  every  thing  behind 

"^nenx    They  had  been  supplied  with  food  chiefly  by  plunderers  of  the  Union 

"^s  eaye  and  the  Katioiutl  cemetery  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

-^<ir  a  minate  acoount  of  the  daring  adrentoreB  of  Andrews  and  hia  party  of  youn^  soldiers,  see  a  well- 
^<«ii  Tolnme  from  the  pen  of  one  of  them  (Lieutenant  William  Pettinger,  of  the  Second  OhioX  entiUed,  I>ar- 
^  *'^^  S^fltHnif:  A  BiUory  of  the  Great  RaUroad  Adventure. 
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people.    They  m,v  a  prospect  of  a  Badden  oeesation  of  that  Bupply,  bo  they 
fled  while  a  way  of  escape  was  jet  open. 

The  oaatioaa  Baell  and  the  fieiy  Mitchel  did  not  vork  well  together,  anc 
the  latter  was  soon  called  to  Washington  City  and  assigned  to  the  couunaDa 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  head-qnarters  at  Hilton  Heac 
leaving  his  troops  in  the  West  in  ciiarge  of  General  Rousseaa.     For  a  thorn 


time  afterward  there  waa  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  westward  of  — 
Alleghany  Mountains,  but  it  was  the  precursor  of  a  more  furious  temp« 
During  that  lull,  let  us  observe  and  consider  events  on  the  Atlantic  com 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Lower  Mis 
sippL 


>  CDDibtrluil  Oap  li  ■  deft  In  Ihe  CD 
It  Uio  boitoin  ID  (oiDfl  pU«a  lot  ■  rowl* 
from  tbe  grfii  Talltf  ol  Eut  TcDoesKe,  and  ilorli 
vu  vpiy  Btrcnglf  furtlfled  hj  tbo  Ccvfedtnia  it 
itruebMl  on  Jill  of  the  iiFlghboFiDi  height*.    The  r 

lh«  Unltsd  Blmlei  Army.  fn>m  the  weBtira  ildii. 


■  pcnltlon  of  gmt  mlUtarr 
■iho  cQntciit,  Slid  mpporUBg  WW* 

•t  Inpngnphtal  ikctch.  bj  Dr.  B. 


ElPLiNtTION,— A,F<IilBtit«i»nm;  B,  i  Ibrt  not  nimed ;  C,  Fort  OoIohI  Chnrchlll ;  D,  the  Oip ;  ^^  W' 
ikntlBalM;  F.Fort  Colonel  lI>lloi7i  0,0,0, 0,al«kwt«  Mil  rtlt-ptu;  I,  La*li'>  O^ ;  I,  Fort  Oolex 
Diiter;  M,  KtDtockjr  radUum^  the  t^spi  O^  B4pt<ati' a*[>;  F,  Enrlhvorki  then  recei  '  ~ 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

0PEEATIOS3  05  THE  COA3T3  OF  THE  ATLAXTIt!  ASD  THE  QVL7  OF  IlEZICa 

'  E  left  General  Bnmsiile  in  Alliomarlc  Sound,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Inland  and  the  operations  at  Elizabeth 
City,  Edeiiton,  and  I'lymonth,'  preparing  lor  other  conqnests 
'  on  the  North  Carolina  eoast.  For  that  pnqiosc  he  con- 
'  centrated  liia  forces,  with  the  fleet  now  in  conimnnd  of 
Commodore  Rowan  (Goldaborongh  having  Iwen  ordered 
to  Hampton  Roadn),  at  Ilatteras  Iiiiet.  Kew  Berne,  the 
cap>ital  of  Craven  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Trent  and  Nense, 
w-a-s  I  lis  first  object  of  attack.' 

The  land  and  naval  forces  left  Ilattcraa  Inlet  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
or    AJarch,*  and  at  sunset  the  gun-boats  and  transjjorts  anchored 
off   t  lie  mouth  of  Slocum's  Creek,  about  eighteen  inlleM  from  New 
^e«*»^  e,  where  Buniside  had    determined  to  make  a   landing.      His  traops 
'*^»«iVK'red  about  fifteen  thoti^iauiL      The  landing  was  begun  at  seien  o'clock 
™G      next  morning,'  under  cover  of  the  gnn-lwats ;    and  so  eager    ^  ^^^^ 
^^^T-Ks  the  men  to  get  ashore,  that  many,  too  im)>atient  to  wait  for 
™**    floats,  leaiwd  into  the  water,  waist  deep,  and  waded  to  the  land.     Then 
"**^3'"    pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  New  Iteriie,  in  a  copious  rain,  dragging 
tweii-  heavy  cannon,'  with  great  diflicnlty  and  fatigue,  through  the  wet  ciay, 
nto    which  men  oftt^n  sank  knee  deep.    The  head  of  the  cobimn  was  within 
'_  **iile  and  a  lialf  of  the  Confederate  works  at  sunset,  when  it  hatted  and 
'^^'Oiiacked.      Duiing  the  night  the  remainder   of   the  army  came  up   in 
**5it;hments  hour  after  lionr,  meeting  no  resistance.     The  gun-lioats  niean- 
'^■Ic  hail  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  anny,  the  flag-ship  Drlarrare  lead- 
s'      A  shore-battery  o]iened  ujwn  her  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  biit 
**   soon  quieted  by  her  rejily. 

Ilie  main  Tiody  of  the  Confederates,  under  the  command  of  General 
^>lch,  consisted  of  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  Inmdred  cavalry, 
H  three  batteries  of  field-artillery  of  six  guns  each.  Tliese  occupied  a  Ihie 
*■*  itrenchments  extending  more  than  a  mile  from  near  the  river  across  the 
^vay,  supported  by  another  line,  on  the  inland  flank,  of  rifle-pita  and 
athwl  intrenchnients  in  the  form  of  curvcttes  and  redans,  for  more  than 
ile,  and  tenninating  in  a  two-gim  redoubt.    On  the  river-bank  and  coiei'- 
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ing  their  Icfl  was  Fort  Thompson,  four  miles  from  New  Berne,  armed  with 
thirteen  heavy  guns ;  and  other  works  and  appliances,  prepared  by  good 
engineering  skill,  for  the  defense  of  tlie  river-channel  against  the  passage  of 
gun-boats,  were  numerous.' 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,*  the  army  moved  forward  in 
three  columns,  under  Generals  Foster,  Keno,  and  Parke.   A  heavy 

"  ^8fr>^^'  ^^»  ^^y  ^^^  ^  short  time  upon  the  land  and  water,  but  it  was 
soon  dissipated.  Foster,  with  the  first  brigade,  marched  up  the 
main  country  road  to  attack  F'ort  Thompsoffand  the  Confederate  left.  Reno, 
with  the  second  brigade,  followed  nearer  the  line  of  the  railway,  to  fall  upon 
their  right ;  and  Parke,  with  the  third  brigade,  kept  such  position  that  he 
might  attack  their  front  or  assist  the  other  two  brigades. 

Foster  began  battle  at  eight  o'clock*     At  the  same  time  Reno  pushed  on 
toward  the  Confederate  right  flank,  while  Parke  took  position  on  their  front. 
Foster  was  supported  on  his  Icfb  by  the  boat-howitzers,  manne<l  by  Lieuten— 
ants  McCook,  Hammond,  Daniels,  and  Tillotson,  with  marines  and  a  detach. — 
ment  of  the  Union  Coast  Guard.     Before  the  Confederate  center  was  plac 
a  12-pounder  steel  cannon,  under  Captain    Bennett,  of  the  Cossacl'^  wh 
was  assisted  in  its  management  by  twenty  of  tliat  ship's  crew;  and  on  tl^^ 
left  of  the  insurgents  was  Captain  Dayton's   battery,  from  the  transpo 
Highlander. 

Foster's  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  about  four  hours, 
response  to  his  fii*st  gun,  the  assailed  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  witlfc^       s 
shout,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  which  soon  became  most  severe.     There  wa^t     a 
hard  struggle  for  the  position  where  their  intrenchments  crossed  the  railway  y, 
and  in  this  the   Second   Massachusetts  and  Tenth   Connecticut  were  cci^i^- 
spicuous.      General  Parke  gave  support  to  Foster  until  it  was  evident  tL:m  sit 
the  latter  could  sustain  himself,  when  the  former,  with  his  whole  briga*  ^1« 
excepting  the  Eleventh  Connecticut,  Colonel  Mathews,  went  to  the  support     o* 
Reno  in  his  flank  movement,  which  that  ofticer  was  carrying  on  with  succc^ss. 
After  he  liad  foucjht  about  an  hour,  he  ordered  the  Twentv-first  Massac  1"»^" 
setts,  Colonel  Clark,  to  charge  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  works.  It  daslntotl 
forward  at  the  double-quick,  accompanied  by  General  Reno  in  person,  antL      ^^ 
a  few  moments  was  within  the  intrenchments,  from  w^hich  it  was  as  sp<?<5^*' 
ily  driven  by  two  of  Branch's  regiments.     This  was  followed  by  a  charge*    ^* 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  upon  a  battery  of  five  guns  in  its  front,  support  <^ 
by  rifle-pits.      The  battery  was  captured,  the  National  flag  was  unftii*^^^ 
over   it,  and  its  occupants  and  supporters  were  driven  pell-mell  far  av^^^? 

»  A  little  below  Fort  ThompsoTJ  -waB  Fort  Dixie,  four  pnns.     Between  Fort  Thompson  ana  the  citr    "^^^ 
Fortu  Brown,  Ellis,  and  Lane,  each  mounting  clfrht  guna;  and  a  mile  fnmi  New  Berne  was  Union  Piiint     ^j;    ^ 
tery,  of  two  guns  manned  by  a  company  of  public  singers.     In  the  channel  of  the  Neiise  were  twentir  "'^ 
sunken  vessels,  several  torpedoes,*  and  submerged  inon-point<'d  sjiars,  planted  ao  ns  to  pierce  the  bottoms  o"^  . 

sels  ascending  tho  river.    On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nense  was  a  succession  of  redoubts,  over  halfaim** 
extent,  in  tho  midst  of  woods  and  swamps,  for  riflemen  and  fleld-pleces.  ^^. 

>  His  troops    consisted  of  tho  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twrnty-flflh.  and    Twenty-seventh       "    *    ._ 
sachusetts,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Kurtz,  Stevenson,  Upton,  and  I-ee;  and  the  Tenth  Con  x** 
cnt,  Colonel  Drake. 

•  The»e  t/->r]>e«lo«'t  r  <ntUt«<l  of  n  cylinder  i-f  Iron,  nhoai  »«n  inrhes  In  diameter,  Into  which  fitted  n  hcnvily  loaded  bomb-»b*ll.    *  ~  .^■■■ff 
on  tprlnsn.      Tlie  t«>r.  edo  was  placed  on  the  point  ( f  heary  timber,  In  the  form  and  potit  on  of  cittaujr-He./riM,  held  trmly  •»  tka    ■*"  ^  ^ 

of  the  river  by  utone*  in  n  h^x,  anil  lyiiijj  at  au  an;:]e  of  forty-flva  degwea  In  tlie  direction  of  an  approachlnj;  v«mmL     Tba  ahall  ^I»'l 

arranged,  that  when  a  r«4»el  ihonld  strike  the  cylinder  oti  thi  point  of  the  timber,  a  perctbdon  cap  wwuIJ  ba  diacbarfed  ar.d  tS»' 
•zploded.    These  wore  very  formidable  nilMllet,  but  the  (pin-boats  di  I  nut  p>  ne.ir  thenu 
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fipoaaci  their  lost  gans  and  breaet-worka.  The  victory  was  made  com- 
ply*.* by  the  Md  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  and  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Con- 
necticut, 

^11  this  while,  Reno  was  losing  heavily  from  the  effects  of  another  bat- 

t.€^ry.    So  he  called  up  his  reserve  regiment  (the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania, 

Colonel  Hartrauft),  and  ordered  it 

to      <?harge  the  work.      It  was  done 

g^allantly,  and   the  Fifty-first  New 

YoK-'k,    Twenty-first    Slassachiisette, 

Kii«3.  Ninth  New  Jersey  participated 

UK    t^Iie  achievement  and  the  triumph. 

T'oster,    meanwhile,     hearing     the 

BlioutB  on   the  left  when  the  order 

to     oharge  was  given,  had   directed 

bis      brigade    to    advance  along  the 

"wl^ole  line.      Pressed  at  all  points, 

on    fiont  and  flank,  the  Confederates 

afe*M3(loned    every    thing    and    fled, 

pursued  by  Foster  to  the  verge  of 

*h<s   Trent.    The  fugitives  were  more 

^^«?t  than  he,  and,  burning  the  rail- 

''^ay  and   turnpike  bridges  behind 

'hem  that  spaaned  the  Trent  (the 

^^'^t  by   sending  a  raft  of  flaming 

*^»*lientine    and  cotton  against    it), 

they  esca]>ed.     So  ended  the  Bat- 

^■^i-B  OP  New  Berne,' 

The  National  squadron,  in  the 
'ttean  time,  had  co-operated  with  the 
*rT»iy  in  the  attack  on  Port  Thomp- 
***>*»  and  in  driving  the  Confede- 
"^tes  from   the  other  batteries  on 

he      shore.       When  ■  these      were  omA-nona  ff*s  nrw  snun. 

Evacuated,    the     gnn-boats     passed 

■*e  obstnictions  and  wont  up  to  the  city.  The  Confederate  troops  had 
^*^d  it  in  seven  places,  and  then  hurried  to  Tuscarora,  about  ten  miles 
oiQ  Xew  Berne,  where  they  halted.  Large  numbers  of  the  terrified  citizens 
^^  abandoned  their  homes  and  fled  to  the  interior.  No  less  than  seven 
U»ay  trains,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men,  women,  and  children,  left 
^  ®*  Berne  for  Goldsboro'  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  "  The  town  of  New 
■**'ne,"  says  Pollard,  "  originally  contained  twelve  hundred  people;  when 
*^*'pied  by  the  enemy,  it  contained  one  hundred  people,  male  and  female, 
J  the  old  population."  Pollard  did  not  count  the  large  number  of  colored 
jSlists  who  remained  as  "  people." 

*jeneral  Foster's  brigade  was  taken  over  the  Trent  and  to  the  city 
•*apve8  by  some  of  Rowan's  boats,  and  took  military  possession  of  New 
^'Tie.     General  Bumside  made  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  Stanley  family. 


^ri 


^ha 
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in  the  suburbs   of  the  town,  his   head-quarters,   and  there,  oq  the   fol- 
linving    (lay,    lie    Usuotl    an    order,    appointing    General    Foster   military 

govt-nior  of  the  city, 
and  directing  the  {tlacef 
of  public  wornhip  to  M 
opened  on  Sunday,  tlie 
1 6tli,  at  a  suitable  iioiir, 
in  order  that  the  chap- 
liujis  of  the  differeuU. 
regiments  might  hi'l'L  _ 
divine  w^rvice  in  them  -s^ 
the  bells  to  l>e  ning  a==5^ 

usual.     On   the    — r     

day  linnisidc  issued  a^ j^ 

order,  eougratulatiii  ^^ 
his  tn)oiiH  on  aecotiL,  xt 
of  the  "lirilliant  ai-:^^i 
hard-n-on  vietory,".!!  ^»^l 
directed  each  regime  -».»t 
on  its  banner.  In  trja.  -is 
age  and  fidelity  of  Br  »  is 
troops,  and  gave  to  thegeneral-in-c!iicf  (ilcClellan)  tlie  credit  of  jilanning  ti_  lae 
expedition.' 

In  this  battle  the  Xationals  lost  abont  one  hundred  in  killed  and  fcr>»ir 
hundred  and  niriety-eiglit  in  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  LicuteniM,-*^*- 
Colonel  Henry  Merril  t,  of  the  Twenty-third  ilassaelinsetts,  and  other  gall  rx  Kit 
ofticei-s  and  men.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Confedenites  wari  much  less  in  killed  «aii*I 
wouniled,  but  two  hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners.*  The  Piwils  of 
vietory  wore  many  and  important, ;'  and  the  possession  of  the  town  of  ^  <?-w  J 

Benie,  by  uliieli  the  Wilmington  and  AVeldon  Kailway,  the  great  Vmc     <^*"  i 

travel  betwifu  the  North  and  the  South,  was  e.xposed,  gave  to  the  X.ition-"''  I 

cauHo  ill  that  i-egion  an  almost  incalculable  advantage.     Its  mor:il  elTect  Avas  I 

prodigious,  and  greatly  disheartened  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  -^vlio         I 
saw  in  it  "a  subject  of  keen  morlilication  to  the  South.'"  | 

111  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war  at  New  Berne,  and  almost  before  th*' 
smoke  of  battle  was  dissipated,  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  friemls  ol'  t''* 
Government  was  made  conspicuons  in  acts  i>f  benevolence  bj-  the  genei"*"^ 
deeds  of  Vincent  Colyer,  a  well-known  citizen  of  New  York,  and  the  of^S'' 
□ator  of  the  Chihstian  Commission-  of  the  army,  whose  holy  ministrat**"*^ 
nearly  co-e.vtensive  with  those  of  the  UyiTEi>  St.vtks  S.vsitary  Commis.-^  »*>''■ 
in  the  camp,  the  field,  and  the  hospital,  throughout  almost  the  entire  poi"'*-_ 
of  the  war,  will  ho  considered  hereafter.     3Ir.  Colver  wa:'  with  Bumfti'^*-'* 


engaged  in   it  to  place   the 
report,  he  spoke  iti  the  liighc 


ime   of  JVor  Heme 
It  terms  of  the  cou 


T«7  nilnuU  InsErncIlnnt  lirin  tiu'  hy  hi 
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IhMe  loinfrli'"  «f  Ueht  nrtillwj-  uttlx  gu 

■arlniiik-fl;  Aljr^qmntkf  iiT  waniitnUI 

uDd  niiivli  tur|Hi>llIH'.  miln,  wid  cntton, 
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expedition  for  tlic  two-fold  puqwse  of  dintributing  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
the  generous  eontributions  of  jiatriotic  and  olmritable  citizens,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  fostering  care  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  colored  people,  from  whose 
Bnbs  the  hund  of  the  loyal  victor  had  just  unloosed  the  shackles  of  hopeless 
slave  rr. 

yir.  Colycr  began  his  blessed  work.on  Roanoke  Island  in  February,  and 
now,  at  the  middle  of  March,  he  was  made  busy  in  the  same  high  vocation 
at  New  Beme.     'Wlioii  his  labors  in  the  hosiiitaU  were  finished,  he  was 
piaced  in  charge  of  the  helpless  of  that  town  of  every  kind,  by 
Jin  order  issued  by  Bnmside,*  which  read  thus:  "Jlr.  Vincent    *    "^ 
CoJror  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  ]'oor,  and  will 
fce    obeyiHl    and    refi])ected  accordingly.'"     ^Ir,  Colycr    took  for   his  head- 
5M«rter9  a  respectable  dwelling  in  the 
town,  and  at  once  began  the  esewisc 

*nap>Ioyracnt  for  the  healthy  destitute.'  ^  ^mStf 

V      Edward   Stanley,   who   '  _  -  ---' 

^^    Ijoen  appointed*  by  the        '  ^'  coltekb  nutwiu.uTHM. 

"''*^«i<lent  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  whosii  ]ioIicy  was  that 
™  *  large  class  of  Unionists  in  border  slave-labor  States,  namely,  to  preserve 
•lavory,  and,  if  possible,  the  Union.  Tlie  closing  of  the  schools  was  the  first 
*'**'* in istrative  act  of  the  new  governor,  in  confomiitv  with  the  barbarous 
'iw-s  (,f  TCorth  Carolina,  which  made  it,  he  said,  "  a  criminal  offense  to  teacti 
'■***  blacks  to  read."  He  also  returned  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masteii' ;  and 
j^e  liopes  of  that  down-troilden  race  in  that  region,  which  were  so  delight- 
""y  given  in  promises,  were  suddenly  extinguished.' 

^laving  taken  possession  of  Kew  Beme,  Burnsidc  proceeded  at  once  to 
*^n^*r  carry  out  the  instructions  of  General  JlcClellan  by  leading  a  force 
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against  Fort  Macon,  that  commanded  the  important  harbor  of  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina,  and  Bogue  Sound.*  That  fort,  with  others,  it  will  be  i-emem- 
bered,  was  seized  by  Governor  Ellis,  early  in  1861,'  before  the  so-called  seces- 
sion of  the  State.  Its  possession  by  the  Government  would  secure  the  use 
of  another  fine  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  National  vessels  engaged 
in  the  blockading  and  other  service,  a^  object  of  great  importance.  It  stands 
upon  a  long  spit  or  ridge  of  sand,  cast  up  by  the  waves,  called  Bogue  Island, 
and  separated  from  the  main  by  Bogue  Sound,  which  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  At  the  head  of  the  deeper  part  of  Beaufort  harbor,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  from  New  Berae,  is  Morehead  City,  thirty-six  miles 
from  the  former ;  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor  is  Beaufort,  the 
capital  of  Carteret  County,  and  an  old  and  pleasant  town,  which  was  a 
popular  place  of  resort  for  the  North  Carolinians  in  the  summer.  Into  that 
harbor  blockade-runners  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  supplies  for  the 
Confederates.* 

General  Bumside  intrusted  the  expedition  against    Fort  Macon  to  th< 
command  of  General  Parke,  at  the  same  time  sending  General  Reno  to  mal^< 
further  demonstrations  in  the  rear  of  Norfolk.     Parke's  forces  were  tran 
ferred  by  water  to  Slocum's  Creek,  from  which  point  they  marched  across  tL. 
country  and  invested  Morehead  City,  nine  days  after  the  fall 
*  ^^1  ^    New  Berne.*    The  latter  place  was  evacuated.    On  the  25th,  a  C 
tachment,  composed  of  the  Fourth   Rhode   Island  and  Eigl^^ 
Connecticut,  took  possession  of  Beaufort  without  opposition,  for  there 
no  military  force  there. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flag  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Macon  with  a  demand 
its  surrender.     It  was  refused,  the  commander.  Colonel  Moses  T.  Wlm. 
(nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis),  declaring  that  he  would  not  yield  until  he  1^  ss^^i 
eaten  his  last  biscuit  and  slain  his  last  hoi*se.     Vigorous  preparations  werc^    xit 
once  made  to  capture  it,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  General  Parke  mad.^3  a 
reconnoissance  in  force  on  Bogue  Spit,  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets,  sm.t%<1 
selected  good  points  for  the  planting  of  siege-guns.     At  that  time  regular 
siege  operations  commenced,  and  the  garrison  was  confined  A^dthin  the  lirrxits 
of  the  fort,  closely  watched,  for  it  was  expected  that  in  their  supposed 

wllhhoWl  for  some  months,  for  pradential  rcBSons. — Seo  Mr.  Colyer'a  Report  of  the  Chrittinn  Mi**ton  t' 
UniUil  Status  Army^  from  August,  1861,  to  August,  1862.    In  thiit  report  may  bo  funnd  most  Interesting  d«***^ 
of  work  and  experience  among  the  f^ee<1mcn  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

^  "Having guined  possession  of  which  [New  Berne],  and  the  rallnxwl  {Kissing  through  it,  yoa  will  at  one* 
throw  a  sufficient  force  upon  Beaufort,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  Fort  Macon  aad  open  that  port-  "^ 
McClellan's  Instructions,  January  7th,  1SC2. 

•  Sec  page  161,  volume  I. 

*  The  Confederates  owned  a  war  steamer  called  the   XoAhtilUy  commanded  by  Captain  B.  P.  Pegnuo-      "^^ 
the  beginning  of  February,  1862,  she  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Southampton,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  »*•" 
valued  at  $8,000,000.    Near  her  was  the  United  States  gun-boat  Ttutcarora^  Captain  Craven,  oarrying  nine  ****!j 
guns,  which  ha«l  been  sent  over  for  the  special  purp<i»e  of  watching  the  Xas/iriile^  and  capturing  her  wb«**  * 
should  put  to  sea.    The  British  authorities,  sympathizing  with  the  Confederates,  notified  Captain  Craven    ^'^ 
the  T\un:arora  would  not  be  allowed  U)  leave  the  port  until  twenty-four  hours  after  tlio  XathriUe  shouM  d^Pfv 
The  British  war-ship  DauntUss  lay  near,  ready  to  enforce  the  order, and  the  armored  ship  Warrior  was  *•*"  *^ 
call.  If  necessity  shonld  require  its  presence.    The  result  was,  that  on  the  8d  of  February  the  Xathvif^^  ^ 
Southampton,  eluded  the  chase  of  the  Tuacarora,  that  commenced  twenty -four  hours  allerwani,  and  r*>*    J" 
blockxulo  into  Beaufort  harbor  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  with  her  valuable  cargo.    She  hml  coaled   ^'^ 
way  at  the  friendly  English  port  of  Bermu<la,  where,  on  the  22d  of  February,  an  onler  waa  promalgati?*l  PJ^* 
hibiting  the  use  of  that  jKirt  as  a  coal  ddp<^t  by  the  United  States.    This  was  one  of  many  similar  cxhit>*'^^ 
of  the  professed  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war.    The  yeuhriUe  reraalnotl  in  Beaufort  nntll  the  '*^'. 
of  the  17th  of  March,  when  she  again  ran  the  blockade,  and  went  to  sea  to  depredate  upon  Amerioan  nuir<^'*^ 
Teasels. 
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Btnut  thejr  might  make  a  sadden  and  fierce  sortie,  but  there  was  onl^ 
picket  BkirmisMng  occasionally.     Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were 

over  &om  a  wooded  point  near  Carolina  City  by  General  Parke,  and 
ies  were  constructed  behind  sand  dnnee  on  Bogne  Spit     Gun-boatB 


ra^opei-atlng  with  them 
ed  North  Carolinians,  w 


and  the    garrison,  composed  of  about  fire 
a  cnt  off  from  all  commnnication  byeea  and 


ree  siege  batteries  were  erected  on  Bogue  Spit  behind  sand-hills,  the 
ind  front  being  formed  by  sand-bags.  The  most  distant,  under  Lieu- 
Flagler,  of  the  New  York  Third  Artillery,  was  in  the  borders  of  a 
,  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  mounted  four  ten- 


bncr 


he  Spli ;  I 


snaewiy.  on  which  llr>  ths  nllwBj  Otck  ttom  lh«  nuln  at  Motf- 
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IhcfODrUnliahaw  UKiHMlttoD  nf  Ihaltincllne-plarenii  th*  Spit 
'  proper  piBCCL    Thi  plclun  li  [niin  a  akttch  niDde  b}'  tho  writer 
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inch  mortars.     The  second  was  about  two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  it,  und 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  First  Regular  Artillery,  and  mounted  three  long  3 
pound  Parrott  guns ;  and  the  third  was  one  hundred  yards  still  nearer  t 
fort,  composed  of  four  8-inch  mortars,  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Prout 
of  the  Tliird  Xcw  York  Artillery.     When  these  batteries  were  completed,  t 
gun-boats  DmjWjJU  (flaij:-s]iip) ;  State  of  Georgia^  Commander  Annstrongs 
and    Chippewa^  Lieutenant  Hryson,  and  the  barque   Gemsbok^  Lieutena 
Cavendish,  took  position  for  battle  outside  the  Spit,  within  range  of  the  fo 
Bumside  came  down  from  Xew  Berne,  and  passed  over  to  the  batteries ;  aiE- 
at  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April,*  Flagl 
opened  fire  with  his   10-inch   mortars,  directed   by  Lienten 
Andrews  of  tlie  Signal  Corps,  and  his  accom])li8hed  young  assistant,  Li 
tenant  Wait.*     The  other  batteries  followed,  and  in  the  course  often  minut. 
the  fort  replied  with  a  shot  from  Captain  Manney's  24-pounder  battery 
the  terreplein.     The  heavy  columbiads  and  32-pounder8  en  barbette  join 
in  the  cannonade,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  fort,  belching  fire  and  smoke  li 
an  active  volcano,  was  sending  a  shot  every  minute.     The  National  batte 
were  responding  with  equal  vigor,  and  the  war  vessels  werc  doing  go* 
service,  maneuvering  in  an  elliptical  course,  like  Dupont's  at  Port  Ko^^i 
Entrance,  and  throwing  heavy  shot  and  shell  upon  tlie  fortress.     But  tz 
roughness  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  southwest  wind,  compelled  them  to  wL 
draw  after  fighting  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     The  land  batteries  kept  at  w< 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  white  flag,  displayed  on  I* 
Macon,  caused  their  firing  to  cease.     Captain  Guion,  of  the  garrison,  ca- 
out  w4th  a  proposition  from  Colonel  White  to  surrender;   and  before 
o'clock  the    next   morning*  the   fort  was  in   the   possession 
the  National  forces,  with  about  five  hundred  prisoners  of  vr-  -^r 
Bumside  was  present,  and  had  the  ])leasure  of  seeing  the   ensign  of 


in 
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1  In  cnscs  like  this,  where  the  mortars  and  puns  were  so  situated  behind  obstructions  torititHi  tluU  the 
oonld  not  be  precisely  known,  nor  the  effects  of  missiles  sent  determined,  the  services  of  the  nieinbers 
Signal  Corps  were  most  imjxtrtant.    A.^  an  illustrative  example,  I  quote  fh>m  thn  rei>ort  of  Llentcnant 
on  this  occasion :  **I  was  the  only  [Si'rnai]  officer  on  duty  on  Deaufort  station,  until  Lieutenant  Manrin 
reported  for  duty.    My  station  was  at  a  i-iirht  an^'le  with  the  lino  of  Are,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  Jud|rs 
accuracy  the  distance  over  or  short  a  shot  fell.    The  10-lnch  shell  wero  fallinsr,  almoflt  without  exception, 
than  three  hundred  yanis  beyond  the  fort.    Lieutenant  Wait  and  myself  continued  to  signal  to  the  ofBcer  In  c 
until   the  correct  range  was    obtained.     The  S-ineh  shell  were  fiiUing  short — wc  signaled  to  the  olB^^^ 
charge  of  that  battery  with  the  same  effect    The  s:ime  was  the  case  with  the  battery  of  Parrott  gnna,  whic  S^" 
too  much  elevated.    From  the  position  of  our  batteries,  it  was  imi>o»sible  for  the  officers  In  charge  to  w"*-^ 
their  shots  fell,  but  owing  to  the  observations  mnde  by  Lieutenant  Wait  and  myself,  and  signaled  to  them  ''^ 

time  to  time,  an  accurate  ranse  was  obtained  by  all  the  batteries,  and  was  not  lost  during  the  day.    After  M-   "^-^ 
every  that  fired  from  our  Imttfrienfell  in  or  on  t /if  fort."* 

Lieutenant  Wait  (son  of  John  Q.  Wait,  of  Norwich.  Connecticut)  was  then  only  a  little  more  than  nii»  -^^       j^ 
years  of  age.    lie  had  acquln-d  great  skill  in  sf^rnaling,  and,  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  M^jor  Mye-  ^'' 
chief  of  the  Signal  Department,  presented  him  with  a  very  beautlAiI  battle-tlag.    A  few  months  bter  ht2=-     •^^  , 
his  young  life  to  his  country,  while  gallantly  battling  with  his  regiment  (Eighth  Connecticut)  on  the  fle>  V-*^ 
AntJetam.  I 

•The  capitulation  was  signed  by  Colonel  M.  T.  White,  General  J.  O.  Parke,  and  Commodore  ^^-^^^^c 
Lockwood.    The  troops  of  the  garrison  wero  held  as  prisoners  of  war  on  pande  until  dnly  exchanged.  wni- 

offioers  were  allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms:  and  ImkIi  officers  and  men  had  the  privilege  of  eaTing  the^  *"  ^^^% 
Tate  effects.     In  thin  conflict  the  Nationals  lost  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.    The  Confwlerat^'  ^        ^^ 
seven  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.    The  fruits  for  the  victors  were — the  Important  fort ;  the  comma,  "g"^     ^ txI 
Beaufort  UarUir ;  2«,(MK)  iM>un4is  of  iMiw<ler ;  150  lO-ineh  shells ;  250  82-pound  shot ;  150  8-inch  ahot,  and  ¥!^    ^^-^^^ 
of  arms. — See  Ue|K>rts  of  Gem-ral  Ihirn^iile  and  Conimo<l4>re  Ltx'kwootl,  April  2T,  1S68.  1^? 

On  the  day  after  the  surrender  Burnside  issue«l  a  conirratulatory  c»nier,  in  which  he  laid  ho  took  part  *  ^^^-^^ 
pleasure  *Mn  thanking  General  Parke  and  his  brave  command  for  the  patient  labors  fortltade.  and  ^^^^^^^lii 
displayed  In  the  investment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,"  and  declared  that  the  troope  had  ** earned  tha^ 
to  wear  upon  their  colors  and  guidons  the  words, "  Tom  Macon,  April  25,  ISfii'  " 
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3,  and  the  new  colors  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  battalion,  vhich  had 
!n  presented  to  it  Ly  the  women  of  Providence,  unfurled  over  the 

writer  visited  and  sketched  Fort  Macon  in  December,  1864,  while 
nying  the  expeilition  under  General  Butler  against  Fort  Fisher, 
isporta  bearing  his  troops,  and  the  JBen  Deford,  his  liead-quarters 
I  been  furnished  with  water  and  fuel  fur  only  ten  days.  Having 
hrec  days  at  the  ]>lace  of  rendezvous,  twenty-five  miles  at  sea,  off 
her,  for  the  arrival  of  the  war-vessels  that  were  to  co-operate  with 
ers,  it  was  necessary  to  run  up  the  coast  seventy  niiles  to  Ilenufort 
w  supply  of  fuel  and  water.  This  gave  the  writer  a  wished  for 
lity  to  visit  Beaufort  Harl>or  and  its  snrrounilings.  We  entered  it 
nc  of  the  heaviest  gales  known  on  that  coast  fur  thirty  years,  and 
,nined  there  four  days,  during  which  time  wo  visited  the  old  town 
fort,  tlie  more  modem  3)[orehead  City,  Carolina  City,  the  Bogue 
r  Spit,  and  Fort  Simon.  The  latter  is  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
>n  an  el(;vaiion  above  the  common  level,  composed  of  a  huge  niouud 
:hrown  up  for  the  purpose.     The  fort  was  built  of  brick  and  stone, 


ed  in  honor  of  Xathaniel  Macon,  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Xorth 
.     Built  for  defense  against  a  foreign  foe,  its  princii)al  strength  in 


le  flriic  Ibit  wnn  cU!i|>1urd  by  the  Natlniui  tnoncr  irui 


if  tbn  dIiI  ITnltnl  StslM  [Ug 
TbB  red  uid  white  Urtjiet  had 
^li'ntii  Bui;.    Th«  lopi'nluDiii 


n.iirlhitliilly-p'ift.l'KAlnsirtirarrt.    Tho  hiiri 
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masoniy  and  guns  was  toward  the  sea,  and  it  perfectly  commanded  the  nar- 
row ship  channel  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

We  found  Fort  Macon  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which  BumBide 
observed  it  when  he  entered  it,  excepting  the  absence  of  fragments  of  shot 
and  shell  and  cannon  and  carriages,  made  by  the  National  missiles.  On  its 
wall,  landward  (seen  in  shadow  in  the  engraving),  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
bombardment,  were  the  broad  wounds  made  by  shot  and  shell ;  and  here  and 
there  the  remains  of  furrows  made  by  them  were  seen  on  the  parades,  the 
ramparts,  and  the  glacis.  After  passing  half  an  hour  pleasantly  with  Cap 
tain  King,  the  commandant,  and  other  officers  t)f  the  garrison,  and  making 
the  sketch  on  the  preceding  page,  we  departed  for  the  Ben  Deford  in  the 
tug  that  took  us  from  it  and  on  the  following  day  left  the  harbor  for  the 
waters  in  front  of  Fort  Fisher. 

While  Parke  and  Lockwood  were  operating  at  Beaufort  Harbor,  troops 
under  General  Reno  were  quietly  taking  possession  of  important  places  oiv 
the  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  threatening  Norfolk  in*  the  rear.     Th.  ^ 
movement  was  partly  for  the  j»urpose  of  assisting  Parke  in  his  siege  of  Fo 
Macon,  and  partly  to  gain  some  substantial  advantages  on  the  Sounds. 

Reno's   force   consisted    of   the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,   Fifty-fi 
Pennsylvania,   the   Sixth   New  Hampshire,  and  a  part  of  the  Ninth  a 
Eighty-ninth  New  York.     They  advanced  in  transports  up  the  Pasquota 
to  within  three  miles  of  Elizabeth  City,  and,  landing  cautiou 
*  ^1862.  ^^     ^"  ^^^  "ir^ht,*  a  part  of  them  under  Colonel  Hawkins  were  pus 
forward  to  surprise  and  intercept  a  body  of  Confederates  kno 
to  be  about  leaving  that  ])lace  for  Norfolk.     Hawkins  took  with  him  j^ 
tions  of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  and  Sixth  New  Hampshi 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  was  followed  by  General   Reno  and  the  rem 
der  of  the  troops. 

Hawkins  was  misled  by  a  treacherous  or  incompetent  guide,  and,  maf 
ing  ten  miles  out  of  his  way,  lost  so  much  time  that  in  retracing  his  steps 
came   in  behind   General    Reno.      Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had 
apprised  of  the  movement,  and  when  the  Nationals  were  within  a  mile  an  ^^ 
half  of  South  Mills,  near  Camden  Court-house,  they  were  assailed  v  ^^ 
grape  and  canister  shot  from  the  foe,  who  were  in  a  good  position  with  a 
lery,  having  a  dense  forest  in  their  rear  for  a  protection  and  cover, 
swamps  on  their  flanks.    The  attack  was  bravely  met.    Reno's  superior  n«-" 
bers  soon  flanked  the  Confederates,  and  the  latter  hastily  withdrew.     A  c 
boat  under  Captain  F'lusser  had,  in  the  mean  time,  driven  the  foe  out  of 
woods  along  the  river-banks.    Hawkins's  Zouaves  had  made  a  gallant  cha: 
but  were  repulsed,  and  in  this  the  chief  loss  to  the  Nationals  occur 
They  had  fifteen  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and  two  made  pn^oners.     '^-*      f 
loss  of  the  Confe<lerates  is  not  known.     They  loft  thirty  killed  and  woua"^^^ 
on  the   field.     This  engagement    is   called  The  Battle  of  South  Mr^*^'^* 
The  defeat  of  the  Third   Georgia   regiment   in  the  fight  produced  n*"**^ 
consternation  in  Norfolk. 

General  Reno  allowed  his  wearied  troops  to  rest  on  the  battle-field  atM'*' 
six  hours,  when  they  returned  to  the  boats.  For  want  of  transport  a  tior*^  ^ 
was  compelled  to  leave  some  of  his  killed  and  wounded  behind. 

Winton,  at  the  head  of  the  Chowan ;  Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  ^^ 
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Koanoke ;  and  Washington,  at  the  head  of  the  Pamlico  River,  were  all 
quietly  occupied  by  the  National  forces,'  This  occupation  bo  widely  dis- 
perseil   Barnside'a  troops, 

which    at    no  time    iiuni- 

be  red.  more  than  sixteen 

thousand,    that    he   could 

no    longer    make    aggros- 

Mve  movements.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  no  troops  to 

spare    to   re-enforce    him; 

^d       matters      remained 

comparatively  quiet  in  his 

department  until  the  mid- 

illc  of  July,  when  he  was 

lastily  summoned  to  Foit- 

w«8       Monroe* 

»ith     .11    the     •■'*"■ 

forces  he  could 

«>Utt.-t;  for  the  Army  of 

Ine  I*otomac,  on  the  Vir- 
SUtin  Peninsula,  under 
Geofral  McClellau,  was 
then  apparently  in  great 
danger.  General  Burnside 
promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
•"ons,leaving  General  Fos- 
'^*"  in  command  of  the 
"Apartment.  During  the 
*"«»■  months  of  liis  cam- 
P'^'gn  in  that  region,  IJum- 
^"^e     liad  exhibited    those 


f**ta  of  character  that  marked  hit 


ClOUsi 
doty 


coiamauder,  and  led  to  his  appointment  to  i 


sagacious,  and  jndi- 
'.  important  posts  of 


I^~'<ir  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina  were  in  the 
''^^ssession  of  the  National  troops.  Its  ports  were  closed,  cither  by  actual 
^'*"Upation  or  by  blockading  vessels,  and  its  commerce  ceased  entirely, 
*^*>pting  such  as  was  carried  on  by  British  blockade-runners.  The.sc,  in 
T*ite  of  the  greatest  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadrons  cruising  otf.its 
^*^nce»,  constantly  entered  the  Ca]>e  Fear  Hivcr,  witli  military  supplies 
r^**     necessaries  for  the  Confederates,  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  at  the 


^Sinning  of  1865.    These  block adc-i 


steamships,  built  expressly 


■  lud  ertdsntlr  DbuDdoDed  (he 
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for  the  purpose,  and  wore  remarkable  for  strength  and  speed.     They  dreiP^^P^ 

but  little  water,  and  had  raking  smoke-stacks.     Every  part   of  them   wa-^^g 

_  _  painted  a  gray  color,  b^>^^= 

~  that  they  could  not  b  ^^-^ 

seen  even  in  a  very  li  1^      U 

fog.       Their      ""'- m 

mcnls  ill  supplying  th^^:^:^ 

ConfcderatcB  with  annfc-  

ammunition,  and  tl^ — z 
necessaries  and  luxuri^^^^ 
of  life,  will  be  consi^^^^ 
ered  hereafter. 

While  Bnmsidc  ai^^^^i^ 
Rowan  were  operutii — t-^^^ 

X   BLOClLiDE-BL-BBEB.  °^     *^®     COaSt     of   Nor"- ^M^, 

Carolina,  Sherman  awr — ^( 
Dupont  were  engairod  in  movements  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  a^  ^^li 
Georgia,  having  for  their  lirst  object  tlic  capture  of  Fort  Puiaaki,  and  uL  ^l_i- 
mately  other  important  jioints  anil  post!!  between  the  Savannah  River  a^Krz^d 
St.  Augustine  in  Florida. 

We   have  ueen  that  at  the  close  of  1B81  tlie  National    authority  ^ ^Ba 

supreme  along  the  coant  from  Wassaw  Sound,  below  the  Savannah  River,  "*o 
the  North  Edisto,  well  up  toward  Charleston.'  National  troops  w^e^'^o 
Stationed  as  far  down  as  Daufuskie  Island ;  and  so  early  as  the  close  ^crtt 
December,  General  Sherman  had  directed  General  Quincy  A.  Gillm(»-  -»  % 
hb  Chief  Engineer,  to  reci>rnioiter  Fort  Pulaski  and  report  upon  ^-  ^^* 
feasibility  of  a  bombiirdmoiit  of  it.  Gillinore's  reply  was,  that  it  migs^  ^* 
be  reduced  by  batteries  of  rifled  guns  and  mortars  placed  on  Big  Tyt^^** 
Island,  southeast  of  Cockspur  Island,  on  which  the  fort  stood,  and  jter^^^^^  ** 
the  narrower  channel  of  the  Savannah;  and  that  aid  might  be  giv  ^^^ 
Irom  a  battery  on  Venus  Point  of  Jones's  Island,  two  miles  from  Co-  ^c^  *' 
spur,  in  the  oi)posite  direction.  While  waiting  orders  from  Washington  -^^^ 
the  subject,  the  Forty-sixth  New  York,  Colonel  Rosa,  was  sent  to  occi»-  X-  ' 
Big  Tybee. 

At  about  this  time*  explorations  were  made  by  the  Nationals  for  the  i*  '•-^ 
■jm.  is«2.  pose  of  finding  some  channel  by  which  gun-boats  might  get  ^ 

the  rear  of  Fort  Pulaski.     Lieutenant  J.  II.  Wilson,  of  the  To;^^^"* 
graphical  Engineers,  had  received  information  from  negro  pilots  that  "" 

vinccd  him  that  such  channel  might  be  foimd,  connecting  Calibogue  SoiV- 
with  the  Savannah  River.  General  Sherman  directed  him  to  explore  in  sei 
of  it.  Taking  with  him,  at  about  the  first  of  January,  1862,  seventy  Rbc 
Island  soldiers,  in  two  boats  managed  by  negro  crews  and  pilots,  he  thridr 
the  intricate  passages  between  the  low,  oozy  islands  and  mud-bauks  in  tl 
region  (always  under  cover  of  night,  for  the  Confederates  had  watcli 
pickets  at  every  a]>proach  to  the  fort),  and  foimd  a  way  into  the  Savanc 
River  above  the  fort,  partly  through  an  artificial  channel  called  Wall's  C 
which   had  for  several   years  connected  Wright's  and   New  Riveri 
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,cconlinir|y,  wlieii  Captoiii  Julm  Rogers  made  another  rcconQoU- 
ight,  and  s^o  satisfied  liimself  that  gun-boats  could  navigate  the 
he  offered  to  command  an  expedition  tliat  might  attempt  it.  Slior^ 
Dupoiit  at  once  organized  ouc  for  the  purpose.  The  laud  troopa 
;d  in  cliargo  of  General  Viele,'  and  tlie  gun-boats  were  commanded 
1.     ^Vuotlier  mixed  force,  under  General  II.  G.  Wright'  and  Fleet- 


avis,  was  sent  to  pass  up  to  the  Savannah  River,  in  rear  of  Fort 

■y  way  of  IViissaw  Sound,  Wilmington  River,  and  St.  Au<rnstine 

he  latter  expedition  found  obstnictions  in  St.  Augustine  Creek; 

mlwats  were  aMe  to  co-operate  with  those  of  Rogers  in 

•  on  the  little  flotilla  of  five  gnn-boats  of  Commodore     '^i'^*^ 

hich  attem])ted  to  escape  down  the  river  from  incvi- 

katle.      Tiitnall  was  driven  Lack  with  two  of  Iiis  vessels,  but  the 

aped. 

:pedition,  having  accomplished  its  object  of  observation,  returned 

Head,  and  the  eitizens  of  Savannah  believed  that  designs  against 

and  Fort  Pulaski  were  abandoned.     Yet  the  Confederates  mnlti- 

ibstruotions  in  the  river  in  the  form  of  piles,  suukeu  vessels,  and 

funtir-iie-friiie  ;  and  ujjon  the  oozy  islands 

aia  land  on  the  right  baiik  of  the  river 

heavy  earthworks,  and  greatly  enlarged 
^hened  Fort  Jackson,  aWnt  four  miles 
city.  Among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
iworks  was  Fort  Lee,  built  under  the 
>f  Kolwrt  E.  Lee,  after  his  i-eoall  from  Western  Virginia,  in  the 
MSCI. 

fter  the  heavy  reconnoissance  of  Rogers  and  Wright,  the  Nationals 
ilgmcnt  on  Jones's  Island,  utuI  proceeded,  under  the  immediate 
of  Genecil  Viele,  to  erect  an  earthwork  on  Venus  Point,  which 
d  Battery  A'ulcan.     Tliis  was  completed  on  the  11th  of  February, 

great  laboi-/  and  with  a  little  battery  on  Binl  Island,  opposite 

iKi|il  eonsltli^l  rif  111.'  Fiirlv-i'blilli  Xen-  Tnrl;;  Wn  enmiunlrt  uf  Sew  Vork  vrilimt*iT«if1n«T«. 

.  bnopg  coDalBlol  ••f  tha  F'HirUi  Nuir  nampihln,  CidaBal  Whl|>[ili!;  Stilli  (^inertlcnl.  Colonel 

.  NtDctT-HToncb  PoDiDf IvBDla,  CuIihkI  Gncu. 

Km  a^ctch  mule  bf  (lie  lilthor  from  (lie  ilnk  «f  i  (leBTn-tiiK.  Juit  at  ninitt  In  A[iril.  ISM, 

nr  Fort  JiekNin.    On  thi- H(1il  un- A.'.'n  •-irtlioorkxin  n  tmiUldaniL  una  on  Ih.' L.-n  Ihaihon 

■rl  *bl]«  In  Ibr  .11«Un«j  la  l>i«  Cllr  ••f  Snviiinab. 

n7  wubulltMroulbalaluid,  chlvllf  bf  tbaFortTHiLBbili  Nav  York,  arar  vhloh  hf aTj  mortu* 
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(Battery  Hamilton),  effecnially  closed  the  Savannah  River  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Pulaski.     That  fortress,  aa  we  have  already  observed,'  Tras  a  strong 
one  on  Cockspur  Island,  vliich  is  wholly  a  marsh.     Its  walls,  twenty-five 
feet  in  height  above  high  water,  pre- 
sented five  faces,  and  were  caeemated 
on  all  sides,  and  mounted  one  tier  of 
guns  in  embrasures  andone«n  barbette. 
The  absolute  blockade  of  Fort  Pn- 
laski  may  be  dated  from  the  22d  of 
February,    Preparations  were  then 
made  on  Tybee  Island  to  bombard  it 
Nearly  all  of  the  work  had  to  be  1 

done  in  the  night,  and  it  was  of  the 
same  laborious   nature  as   that  per- 
fonnod  on  Jones's  Island.     It  toolc 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  ^to 
move    a   single   heavy  gun,  wilh      si 
ehng-cart,  over    the    quaking   n^^xxd 
jelly  of  which  Tybee  Island  is  co^xxi- 
posed ;   and  it  was  often   with   tt^e 
greatest  diflieulty  that  it  was  kept  from  going  down  twelve  feet    to     -tl*® 
bottom  of  the  morass,  when,  as  sometimes  it  happened,  it  slipped  from    tl»« 
causeway  or  a  plat- 
form.' Patiently  the 
work  was    carried 
on  under  the  super- 
vision   of   General 
Gillniore,  who  was 
in  chief  command, 
and  on  the  fith  of 
April    eleven    bat- 
teries, containing  an 
i^gregate  of  thirty- 
six    giins,    were  in 
readiness  to  open  fire  on  the  fort.'     On  that  day  the  commanding  Ger»e»*J 


■  S»  i-gc  1%.  vilomo  I- 

»"N» 

Ktalch  nun 

nor  eight  anil  n 

luid  bnrlMl 

UboinudWof 

•TI.W. 

™ii;  B«r« 

.Mf.on.  h«v)- 

.-Wfff/.flvcSO-lH 

JaiM.;  TbW^m 

..lb]-.. 


■niuihiKfiinnFil  o[mD<t.iirjHl;ci>n9ls<cnc}-,( 
The  ivrlka-  It  «.v.rna  " Kli  t  lljitit  lurf  of  m 
hkI  wlihlomeplanktiDiulupDii  lbl>r«din« 
biLttrrjonbency  iilonkplnironna.  Tlililabeir 


h  Mf, 


A  Grant,  throe lO-Inc^i  morUrs ntb ;  Zj;oii  tml  ll«e«lt<.thnf  "''""''ir" 
aSfrmon,  IhrH  heavy  m.irliini;  Ualltfk.  two  kayj  raonir.;  S-rat-  »" 
imut.  nod  ore  iS-ponmlir  Jame.;  Xtatllan.  no  84-pouinler.  •m'  '" 
Kb  t\<!fc  marun.  Taltm  aiul  McCltllan  won  onlr  t.ttO  yards  I"*"  ^ 
fori:  .Sr.inhniwii  8,4(1(1  runts  illatinr.  Ench  batterr  bad  >  •orrice  mi^uEne  fnr  two  dayi' nppdy  nf  iai0°^' 
tiomandxlopnt  imwdcr  inaL-aiiiie(ifS.IWO  taTTdiaiMclIf  wit  coDatrucltd  near  Ibe  UaiteBo  lower,  [■rii'^'^ 
paga  lis,  vhlcb  wal  Iho  laDdlnE-plice  for  all  tappllet  an  Tybre, 
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id  minute  orders  for  the  working  of  the  butteries,  wliicli  was  to  com- 

ce  at  daybresk  the  next  morning.' 

}enpral  David  Hunter,  who  hod  just  succeeded  General  Sher- 

■  in  the  command  of  the  Department,  arrived  at  Tybee  on    *  ^'^"' 

evening  of  the  etii,  accompanied  by  General  Benham  as  di&- 

.  commander.     At   sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  Itttli,  Hunter  sent 

itcnant  J.  II.  Wilson  to  the  fort,  with  a  summons  to  the  commander  of 

garrison  (Colonel  Charles  If.  Olmstead,  of  the  First  Geoi^ia  V'olun- 

s)  to  surrender.     It  was  refused,  the  commander  saying,  "I  am  here  to 

nd  this  fort,  not  to  surrender  it,"  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the 

eries  opened  npon  it.     They  did  not  ceaRc  firing  until  night,  wlicn  five 

IS  guns  of  the  fortress  were  silenced,  and  the  responses  of  the  others  were 

nning  feeble.     All  night  long,  four  of  Gillmore's  guns  fired  at  intcnala 

ifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning' 

i_  .  ,.,  ,.,,  .  ?        litirll  II. 

battenes  commenced  alrcsh,  and  with  the  greatest  vigor.     It 

Boon  evident  that  the  fort,  at  the  jtoint  on  which  the  missiles 
I  the  three  breaching  batteries  (Sigcl,  Scott,  and  McClellan)  frll,  was 
nbling.  A  yawning  breach  was  visible ;  and  yet  the  fort  kept  up  the 
t  gallantly  until 

o'clock  in   the  :^-.       __  ^^^ 

rnoon,  when  pre-  ^ 

itions  were  made 
torm  it     Then  a 
'«  fli^  displayed 
I  its  walls  caused 
6ring  to  cease, 
ibe  siege  to  end 
surrender.   Ten 
guns  were  dis- 
ced ;  and  so  dc- 
ve  of  masonry 
en  the  Parrott   I 
ilea  (some  of 
Tent  through 
Jr  seven  feet 
walls)  that 
.8  imminent 
'their  picrc- 

agazine  and  exposing  it  to  explosion.'     The  Xationals,  who  were 

immediate  command  of  General  Viele,  had  only  one  killed.     The 

tes  had  one  kilted  and  several  wounded.    It  was  a  very  hard  fought 

bloodless  battle.     The  spoils  of  lictory  were  the  fort,  forty-seven 


m»de.  It  wM  cnplfil  hy  pmnlwlon, 
T  n.  Yuiiwtnnil.  New  York.  It  iriu 
■ulankl.  In  A[>r1l,  tS««.  till*  Ihtii^  woa 

'n  bsir  i-T  111'  iunnni|i*.  corfrin;  thf 
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heavy  guns,  a  Urge  Bupi)ly  of  fisctl  ammunition,  forty  thoosand  pouuda 
of  guiijiowdcr,  and  a  lurgc  quuiitity  of  cotnmiHsary  stores.     Three  hundred 

men  were  made  prisoners.'     By  this  victory,  won  on  the  first 
'^^!*    annivcmary  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,*  the  port  of  Savannah  wu 

Healed  against  blwkade-namcrs.  The  capture  of  Fort  Jackson 
above,  and  of  the  eity,  woulil  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Nationals 
then,  for  the  f<)rt'e!i  necessary  to  hold  them  were  needed  in  more  important 
work  farther  down  tlic  coast. 

While   Gillniore  and  ^'iele  were  besieging   Fort  Pulaski,  Commodore 
Dupont  and  General  Wright  were  making  easy  conquests  on  the  coast  of 

Florida.     Dnpont  left  Port  Uoyal  on  the  28th  of  Februar)',' in 

the  TFflft(w/i,  Vitli  twenty  armed  vesiiels,  and  six  transports 
bearinj^  land  foi-ces,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  arrived  in  St.  Andrew's  Sound, 
north  of  Cuniberiand  and  Ht.  Andrew's  Islands.  Leaving  the  IFa/wwA,  Du- 
pont raised  his  flag  on  the  sniullcr  war  vessel  Mohicau,  and,  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  2d,  the  fleet  anchured  in  Cumlicrland  Sound,  between  Cumberland 
Island  and  the   Georgia  main.     Its  destination  was  Fort  Clinch,'  on  the 


northern  extremity  of  Amelia  Island,  a  strong  regular  work,  and  prcpaH^  -  « 
by  great  labor  for  making  a  ligorous  defense.  Outside  of  it,  along  tlu^Kr  ». 
shores,  were  heavy  batteries,  well  sheltered  and  concealed  1>ehind  sand-hilC  _  M. 
on  their  front,  while  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island  was  j 

battery  of  four  guns.     These,  with  the  heavy  armament  of  Fort  Clinch,  po r^  ■*• 

fectly  commanded  the  waters  in  the  vicinity. 

Dupont  hnd  cx]>efted  vij;orous  resistance  at  Fort  Clinch,  and  he  w^=:»» 
incn>dulcins  when  told  l>y  a  fugitive  slave,  picked  up  on  the  waters,  that  tl^^t^e 
troops  had  abandoned  it,  and  were  fleeing  from  ^Vmelia  Island.  The  nun—  o»r 
was  confirmcil,  and  Dupont  immediately  sent  forward  Commander  Drayli*^^^^ 
of  the  P<(ifnce,  with  several  gun-boats,  to  save  the  public  property  tln^  ~~  *^ 

and  prevent  outrages,    lie  then  returned  to  tlie  IPiififMA,  and,  going  outsJi * *' 

went  down  to  the  main  entrance  to  Fernandina  harbor.  There  he  w —  ^^ 
detained  until  the  next  morning.  Meanwhile  Dravton  had  sent  Lieutcna —  "' 
White,  of  the  Ottwca,  to  hoist  the  National  flag  "over  Fort  Clinch.    Tfc^  »»* 


I  Rviyio  of  Ofiirnil  llunltr.  ApHI  18;  „f  Cnrml  Binliiiin,  A|.rfl  lU,  mil  ot  Gcnml  OlUoHnAl 

•  S«  Diniv.l  In  hoiiur  of  Dfl^»ill«-Gfiifn.l  Clh.ch.  who  vu  .clivoin  Ihr  viroriSIl.    He  wu  IblkU 
l«r«r  Ounml  Robert  Andcnoo. 
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"Was  the  first  of  the  old  National   forts  which  was  "repossessed"  by  the 
Government. 

The  Confederates  fled  from  the  village  of  Femandina,*  near  the  fort,  and 
also  from  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  a  short  distance  up  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
These  were  at  once  occupied  by  National  forces.  Fort  Clinch  was  garrisoned 
by  a  few  of  General  Wright's  troops,  and  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  with 
some  launches,  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Darlington^  lying  in  the 
adjacent  waters.  The  insurgent  force  was  utterly  broken  up. 
"  We  captured  Port  Royal,"  Dupont  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  *  ^^^  ^ 
Kavy,*  "  but  Femandina  and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us." 

News  reached  Dupont  that  the  Confederates  were  abandoning  every  post 
along  the  Florida  coast,  and  he  took  measures  to  occupy  them  or  hold  them 
iu  durance.     Commander  Gordon  was  sent  with  three  gun-boats  to  Bruns- 
wick, the  terminus  of  the  Brunswick  and  Pensacola  railway.     lie  took  pos- 
Bession  of  it  on  the  9th  of  March.     The  next  day  he  held  the  batteries  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Simon  and  Jekyl,  and  on  tlie  13th  he  proceeded  with  the 
Potomska  and  Pocahontas  through  the  inland   passage  from  St.  Simon's 
Sound  to  Darien,  on  the  Altamalia  River,  in  Georgia.     This  place,  like  Bruns- 
wick, was  deserted,  and  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  on  St.  Simon's  and 
neighboring  islands  had  fled  to  the  main.     In  the  mean  time  Dupont  sent  a 
small  flotilla,  under  a  judicious  oflicer.  Lieutenant  Tliomas  Holdup  Stevens, 
consisting  of  the  gun-boats  Ottaica^  Seneca^  Pembina^  and  Iluron^  with  the 
^rai:i sports  L  P,  Smith  and  Ellen ^  to  enter  the  St.  John's  River,  twenty-five 
m-ilos  farther  down  the  coast,  and  push  on  to  Jacksonville,  and  even  to 
^l^atka,  if  possible.     Stevens  approached  Jacksonville  on  the  evening  of  the 
'  ^  t:lx  of  March,*  and  saw  large  fires  in  that  direction ;  and  on  the 
Allowing  day  he  appeared  before  the  town,  which  was  abandoned 
*y  "tlie  Confederate  soldiers.*     The  fires  had  been  kindled  by  order  of  General 
^'"^^pier,  the  insurgent  commander  of  that  district,  who  directed  the  houses, 
^^^>**c^s,  mills,  and  other  property  of  persons  susi)ected  of  being  in  fiivor  of  the 
^  '^icm,  to  be  burnt.     Lender  that  order,  eight  immense  saw-mills  and  a  vast 
^^^^ount  of  valuable  lumber  were  burned  Viy  guerrillas.     On  the  appearance 
^^   Stevens's  flotilla,  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  town,  with  S.  L.  Burritt 
*^  "t^lieir  head,  went  on  board  his  vessel  (the  Ottawa)  and  formally  suiTcndered 
^»io  place.     The  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Whipple,  lan<led  and  took 
poasi^j^sion,  and  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  L^nion  people  who  remained 

Two  days  before  Jacksonville  was  surrendered  to  Stevens,  Fort  Marion 
^^icl  the  ancient  city  of  St.  Aus^ustine,  still  farther  down  the  coast,^ 
^'''ere  surrendered  to  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rojjers,  who  had  crossed' 


^^y^      ^«!rnandln«  was  the  oastvrn  terminus  of  the  Cedar  Keys  and  Femandina  Railway,  that  crossod  from  the 
r"****^  to  themuin  on  trcstlt-work.    A  train  was  just  startlnar  on  the  arrival  of  Drayton.     In  tho  Ottawa  bo 
'*****  It  ab«iut  two  miles,  flrinjr  several  shots  at  the  locomotive,  but  without  doina:  much  damaire. 

So  lax^e  A  number  of  Norihcrn  pvopie  inhabited  JackHinvlIle  at  tho  -bcsrinnin;;  of  thi»  war.  that  It  was 
^^  **'  ^  the  natives  a  **  Yankee  town."    But  many  of  them  were  secession istM.  and  of  400  families  who  were 
^*»en  Dupont  arrived  on  the  coast,  only  70  rfmaincil  wht-n  Sti-vens  apposed.    Jacksonville  was  on-'  of  the 


most 


Hjj.      "**utlftiK  at  well  ns  tho  most  fl(»uri!«hin}r  and  important  cities  in  Florida:  but  this  be^inninfc  of  misery 

^  inhabitants  did  not  end  nntll  it  was  nearly  all  destroyed  diirinir  the  war. 
^1      **^  Aticnstlnp  is  the  capital  of  St.  John's  County.  Florida,  and  Is  sitnated  on  an  estnary  of  the  Atlantie. 
-*|''  North  River,  and  two  miles  fh)m  the  ocean.    It  Is  upon  a  plain  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  the  oldest 
^*^  tn  the  United  States  founde<l  by  Europeans.    The  Spaniards  built  a  fort  there  in  156R. 


IT  «• 
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the  bar  in  the  Wabash.  With  a  flag  of  truce,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Denoia,  of  the  Coast  Suney,  hi?  landed,  aiitl  was  soon  met  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  who  conducted  liim  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Common  Council  lie  was  informed  that  two  Florida  com- 
panies, wlio  had  garrisoned  the  fort,  had  left  the  place  on  the  previous  evening, 

and  that  the   city    had 
no  mcaus  for  resistance, 
if  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  fight.      On  as- 
suring the  authorities  of 
the  kind  intentions  of 
his  Goveniment  toward 
all     peaceful      citizens, 
they  formally  resignei\ 
St.  AuguAtine  into  h\t^ 
hands.     Fort  Marion,  a 
decayed  «istlc  of  heavy 
walls,     built      by      Wm 
Spaniards   early  in    llio 
last  century  (and  which  was  seized  by  the  iuaurgenta  early  in  1861'),  witK  itB 
dependencies,  passotl  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.     On  tUe  top  of    the 
broad  walls  of  the  fort,  huts  and  tents  were  soon  erected. 

The  capture  of  St.  Augustine  was  followed  by  a  visit  of  Xational  gr»n- 
boats  to  3Iusqiiito  Inlet,  fifty  miles  farther  down  the  Florida  coast,    into 
which  it  was  reported  Hght-tlratt  vessels  were  carrying  English  anus    a.nd 
other  supplies  for  the  Confederates,  which  had  been  transhipped  from    the 
Bi-itifih  port  of  Nassau.     The  boats  were  the   PengmH,  Lieutenant  Bin!*!, 
who   coniniandeil   the   expedition,  and  the  Henry  Andretc,  Acting-niastiT 
Mather.     On  their  arrival,  a  small  boat  expotlition,  composed  of  forty-lh***' 
men,  umler  Bndd  and  Mather,  was  organized  for  a  visit  to  MuBijuito  Lagoon- 
While  returning,  the  two  commanders,  who  were  in  one  boat,  landed    ^^ 
an  abandoned  earthwork  and  dense  grove  of  live  oaks.     There  they  w^'* 
fired  upon  by  the  concealed  foe.     Budd  and  Mather,  and  three  of  tlio  five 
men  composing  the  boat's  crew,  were  killed,  and  the  r<.>maining  two  ff^** 
wounded  and  made  prisoners.     The  other  boats  were  fired  upon  when  th^J 
came  up,  and  their  passengers  sutfered  inncb  ;  but  under  the  cover  of  nij"'* 
they  escapciL 

In  this  ex]>edition  the  Nationals  lost  five  killed  and  eleven  wounde^"**" 

Had  it  been  ((nlirciy  successful,  all  Florida  might  have  been  brought  ud<>* 

the  control  of  the  National  forecs  for  a  time,  for  there  was  panic  everywheT*^ 

in  that  region  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski     Pensacola  was  so-*^" 

"fo'is^^    afterward  evacuated'  by  the  Confederate  General,  T,  N.  Jod*^** 

who  burnt  every  thing  that  he  could  at  the  navy  yard,  at  C  W**^ 

hospital,  and    in   Forts   McRee   and  Barrancas,  and  retreated  toward  t  ** 

interior.     But,  as  events  proved,  the  Nationals  could  not  have  held  Flori*^ 

at  that  time.    Because  of  their  weakness  in  numbers,  their  conquests  result  ^J^' 

apparently,  in  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Union  cause.     At  first,  the  hoJ>^ 
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they  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  the  Union  people  developed  quite  a  wide- 
spread loyalty.     A  Union  convention  was  called  to  assemble  at  Jacksonville 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  organize  a  loyal  State  Government,  when,  to  the 
dismay  of  those  engaged  in  the  matter,  General  Wright  prepared  to  with- 
draw his  forces,  two  days   before   the   time  when  the  convention  was  to 
^eet.     General  Trapier  would  of  course  return,  so  the  leaders  were  com- 
pelletl  to  fly  for  their  lives  with  the  National  troops,  instead  of  attempting 
^0  re-establish  a  loyal  government.     In  consequence  of  a  sense  of  insecurity 
caused  by  this  event,  very  little  Union  feeling  was  manifested  in  Florida 
durinsj  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Dupont  returned  to  Port  Royal  on  the  27th  of  March,  leaving  a  small 

force  at  different  points  to  watch  the  posts  recovered.     He  found  Skiddaway 

And  Greene   Islands  abandoned  by  the    Confederates,  and    the  important 

HTass^aw   and   Ossabaw  Sounds  and  the  Vernon   and  Wilminorton  Rivers 

<*ntirely  Open  to  the  occupation  of  National  forces.     So  early  as  the  11th  of 

February,  General  Sherman,  with  the  Forty-seventh  New  York,  had  taken 

9wiet  possession  of  Edisto  Island,  from  which  all  the  white  inhabitants  had 

"^<3,     burning   their   cotton   on   their    departure.      By  this   movement   the 

^  ational  flag  was  carried  more  than  half  way  to  Charleston  from  Beaufort. 

*^*^<i   so  it  was,  that  on  the  first  annivei*sary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 

^^     entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Ilatteras  to  Penlido  Bay, 

>ting  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  had 

abandoned    by    the   insurgents,    and    the   National  power    was  su- 

le.     To  Dupont  and  the  new  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 

'^^'tli    (General   Hunter)  Charleston   was   now   a  coveted  prize,  and   they 

^a^e  preparations  to  attempt  its  capture.     That  movement  we  will  consider 

^«r^«ifter. 

Turning  again  to  Hampton  Roads,  we  see  General  Butler  and  some 
^oops  going  out  upon  another  expedition,  with  his  purpose  a  profound 
^^^•■^t,  but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
^^  tY\e  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war.  It  was  the  expedition  against  New 
^H^ans. 

^Ve  have  seen'  that  so  early  as  September,  1861,  General  Butler  was 

^^*xi missioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  go  to  New  England  and  *'  raise, 

**'*'^,  and  uniform  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war,"  to  be  composed  of  six 

'^^iinents.     Unavoidable  collision  with  the  eftbrts  of  State   authorities  to 

^^»o  men  ensued,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Butler's  mission  would  be 

^•^litless.     To  give  him  more  efliciency,  the  six  New  England  States  were 

^^^stituted  a  Military  Department,  and  ^Major-General  Butler  was  made  its 

^^^'iiniander  while  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division.     He  worked  to  that 

en<l  \^rith  untiring  energy,  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  long 

l^fore  his  six  thousand  troops  and  more  were  ready  for  the  field.     The 

^  Vc»mment  had  then  turned  its  attention  to  tlie  posts  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

^^  its  tributary  waters^  and  the  seizure  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and 

^^  occupation  ot  Texas,  formed  parts  of  its  capital  plan  of  operations  in  that 

^Sion.     Butler  was  called  upon  to  suggest  the  best  rendezvous  for  an  expe- 

^Hion  against  Mobile.     He  named  Ship  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi, 

1  See  page  10& 
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between  Mobile  Bay  an<i  Lake  Bor^ne  (a  low  sand-bar,  lying  just  abore  \c^ 
water,  and  averaging  seven  miles  in  length  and  tbree-Iburtha  of  a  uijle  ■ 
width),  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  operations  against  any  part  of  the  Gn. 
Coast.  Thither  some  of  his  troops  were  sent,  in  the  fine  steamship  Com^ 
lutio/i,  under  General  J.  W.  Phelps,  whom  Butler  well  knew,  and  hoiiore" 
as  a  commander  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  vieinity.  The  f!oii*tHution  retame* 
;ind  two  thousand  more  of  the  six  thousand  men  embarked,  when  an  electm 
graph  said  to  Butler,  in  Boston,  "Dan^t  anil.    Diaemlftrk" 

The  Government  was  then  trembling  because  of  the  seeming  iminineDC 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  aeeount  of  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidel 
They  were  in  Fort  Wairen,  and  the  British  Government  had  demanded  thei 
surrender.  Tliis  made  the  authorities  at  Washington  pause  in  their  aggresaii- 
|>olicy,  to  watt  for  ttie  development  of  events  in  that  connection.  But  th 
tremor  was  only  spasmodic,  and  soon  ceased  The  work  against  treason  wa 
renewed  with  increased  vigor.  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  who  was  in  Mr.  Bncha 
nan's  Cabinet  during  the  closing  days  of  his  administration' — a  man  po« 
sessedof  great  physical  anil  mental  energy,  eom])reheuHivenem  of  intcllectns 
grasp,  and  great  tenacity  of  will,  faa. 
superseded  Mr.  Camera 
'  i"s«4  ^  Secretary  of '\Var,*ai* 
a  conference  between  Vm 
and  (iencral  Butler  resulted  in 
decision  to  make  vigorous  efforts  ■ 
capture  Xew  Orleans,  and  liold  tfc 
lower  Mississippi. 

When  that  decision  was  refcrrE 
to  General  McClellan,  the  latt- 
thought  such  an  expeilition  was  n— 
feasible,  for  it  would  take  fifty  tli(^ 
sand  men  to  give  it  a  chance  of  ttm 
cess,  and  where  were  they  to  coH 
from?  lie  was  unwilling  to  sjiai^ 
iDBis  u.  mtii.>s.  single   man    of  his   more   than  t^ 

hundred  thousand  men  then  lying 
ease  around  Wasliington  City.  His  question  was  promptly  answered.  N» 
Kngland  was  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  its  sons  were  eagerly  flockii^ 
to  the  standard  of  General  Butler,  who  asked  for  only  fifteen  thousand  m* 
foi-  tlie  exjM-dition.  Already  more  than  twelve  thousand  were  ready  for  tS 
field,  under  his  leadershi|).  Two  thousand  were  at  Ship  Island;  more  th» 
two  thousand  were  on  ship-board  in  Hampton  Roads ;  and  over  eight  this 
sand  were  ready  for  embarkation  at  Boston. 

Pi-esident  Lincoln  gave  the  project  his  sanction.     The  Ikpartment  of  ^ 

Gulf  was  created,  and  General  Butler  was  phiced  in  command  of  it,    C 

J  the  23d  of  February'  he  receivoil  minute  orders  from  Gene^ 

McClellan  to  eo-operato  with  the  navy,  first  in  the  capture  of  K  ^ 

Orleans  and  its  apitroaches,  ainl  then  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  Galvest  ^ 

and  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  idtiniate  view  of  occujiying  Texas.     To  his  IC 
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England  troops  were  added  three  regiments,  then  at  Baltimore,  and  orders 
\rere  given  for  two  others  at  Key  West  and  one  at  Fort  Pickens  to  join  the 
expedition.  On  paper,  the  whole  force  was  about  eighteen  thousand,  but 
wlien  they  were  all  mustered  on  Ship  Island  they  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
thousand  seven  liimdred.  Of  these,  five  liundred  and  eighty  were  artillery- 
men  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  cavalry. 

On  the  day  after  receiving  his  instructions.  General  Butler  left  Washington 
and.  hastened  to  Fortress  Monroe.     To  Mr.  Lincoln  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  Mr. 
President ;  we  shall  take  New  Orleans  or  you'll  never  sec  me  again ;'"  and 
with    the  assurance  of  Secretary  Stanton,  that  "The  man  who  takes  New 
Orleans    is    made   a    lieutenant-general,"'    Butler   embarked    at 
H:&inpton  Roads,*  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  staff,  and  fourteen     **^jj^ 
hundred  troops,  in  the  fine  steamship  Mississippi,     Fearful  perils 
were  encountered  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  vexatious  delay  at  Port 
Royal  ;*  and  it  was  thirty  days  after  he  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  before  he 
<lel>arked  at  Ship  Island.*     There  was  no  house  upon  that  desolate    .  ,    ^  ^. 

"  .  March  2& 

sand-bar,  and  some  charred  boards  were  all  the  materials  that 

could  be  had  for  the  erection  of  a  shanty  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Butler. 

The  furniture  for  it  was  taken  from  a  captured  vessel. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  an  unfinished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  to 
^hieli,  as  we  have  observed,  Floyd,  the  traitorous  Secretary  of  War,  had 
ordered  heavy  guns.'    The  insurgents  of  that  region  took  possession  of  it  in 
considerable  force,'  and,  during  their  occupation  of  it  for  alH)ut 
two   months,  they  made  it  strong  and  available  for  defense.     They 
constructed  eleven  boml)-proof  casemates,  a  magazine  and  barracks,  mounted 
^^'^rity  heavy  Dahlgren  guns,  and  named  it  Fort  Twiggs.     When  rumors  of 
*  heuvy  naval  force  approaching  reached  the  garrison,  they  abandoned  the 
^^^t.  '^  burnt  their  barracks,  and,  with  their  cannon,  fled  to  the 
^^^ti.    On  the  following  day,  a  small  force  was  landed  from  the 
'^  ^tional  gnn-boat  Massachusetts^  and  took  possession  of  the  place.     They 
. ''^Ugthened  the  fort  by  building  two  more  casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and 
•Qed  cannon,  and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  tiers  of  sand-bags,  six  feet  m 
^^l*th.     Then  they   gave   it   the  name  of  their  vessel,  and  called  it  Fort 
,  .^^^sachusetts.^     The  Constitution  arrived  there  with  General  Phelps  a 
*»  troops'  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day* 
^  ^^sued  a  proclamation  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
^**t<?ni  States,  setting  forth  his  views  as  to  the  political  status  of  those 


and 


^^irton'a  General  But/erin  Xeio  Orleana,  pnsfc  194. 
^^^^  The  captain  of  the  MUaUaippi  appt-su-s  to  have  been  utterly  lncnmpet«*nt.  On  the  nif?ht  after  loavlnif 
li^T^Y^^o  RcKula.  he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  shoal  off  Hatterus  Inlet. and  bart-ly  escaped  wrecking.  On  the  following 
*i-Hj^  *^  atmck  a  snnken  rocic,  five  miles  from  lan<l,  off  the  mouth  of  the  ('ape  Fear,  and  an  hour  later,  while  leaking 
%y^  •^-  it  waa  bard  fasten  the  Frylnjrpan  ShoaK  and  partly  submerged,  when  relief  came  in  the  trun-bo:it  Jfount 
t«k  J***"**"'  Commander  O.  S.  Glisson,  of  the  bhK?k:idinj?  sqnadnm  off  Wilminjrton.  The  JfiMttiMMippi  was  tak«n 
^^  t  Koyal  and  ref»aire<l,  and  was  again  run  aground  while  i»assing  out  of  thr.t  harbor,  when  her  commander 


**«'-p<»»©d. 

^«e  page  128,  v(»Iume  I. 
t^  ThU  fort  was  on  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Island.     It  was  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  built  of  brick. 

Ij^^^^     ^^nd'bags  made  its  walls  bomb-proof.     Outside  of  the  fort  was  a  redoubt,  built  of  sand-bnirs.  upon  which  a 
v-^.^^5''  Dahlgren  gun  was  monntetl  so  as  to  command  the  <»hannel  lea<ling  into  the  really  fine  harbor,  in  which 

^^^^«  miffht  find  shelter  from  the  worst  storms  «»n  the  Gulf. 
^^  "Fh^'^e  were  the  Twenty-sixth  Mas*achn'»etts.  Colonel  Jones,  Ninth  Connecticut,  CoJonel  Cahill.and  Fourth 

^^y  Mussichusetts  Artillery,  (^aptain  Manning. 
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States  an<i  the  slave^yat^m  within  their  borders.  It  pointedly  condemn 
that  system,  and  declared  that  it  was  incompatible  with  a  free  governme 
incapable  of  forming  an  element  of  true  nationality,  and  nceessartlv  daug> 
0113  to  the  Republic,  when  assuminn;,  aa  it  then  did,  a  political  character.  1 
pictured  to  them  the  blessings  to  be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  slarei 


and  declared  that  his  motto  and  that  of  hie  troops  coming  among  them  ws 
Fbee  Labob  and  WoEKiNG-ME:«'e  KiauTS. 

This  ]>roclamation  astonished  Plielps's  troops,  provoked  the  pro-slav* 
ofiicers  under  )iis  command,  and  highly  excited  the  people  to  whom  it  v 
addressed,  who  heard  it,  and  who  used  it  effectually  in  "  firing  the  Soutlie 
heart  "  against  the  "  abolition  Government "  at  Washington.  It  was  too  t 
in  advance  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at  that  time,  atid  General  Bull 
whoso  views  were  coincident  with  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  consider! 
it  premature,  and  therefore  injudicious,  said,  in  transmitting  his  bi^ 
dicr's  rcpoi-t  ot  operations  at  Ship  Island,  that  he  had  not  authorized  t 
issuing  of  any  proclamation,  ''and  most  certainly  not  such  an  one." 
General  Phelps  and  those  of  bis  way  of  thinking  were  compelled  to  Ws 
a  year  or  two  before  they  saw  a  public  movement  toward  the  abolition 
slavery. 

All  winter  Pheljffi  and  his  troops  remained  on  the  dreary  little  islw 
unable,  on  account  of  great  and  small  guns  in  the  hancls  of  the  ncighbori 
insurgents,  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  adjacent  shore,  and  waiting  in  pain 
anxiety,  at  the  last,  for  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  and  the  remainder 
his  command,  who,  at  one  time  it  was  feared,  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  t 
sea.  Their  advent  produced  joy,  for  the  troops  well  knew  that  the  atagi 
tion  of  the  ram]>  would  soon  give  place  to  the  bustle  of  propiiratious  for  t 
field.  That  expectation  was  heightened  when,  a  few  hours  after  he  landt 
Butler  was  seen  in  conference  with  Captains  Farragut  and  Bailey,  of  t 
navy,  who  were  there,  in  which  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Major  George  C.  Stroi: 
and  his  Chief  Engineer,  Lieutenant  Godfrey  "Woitzel  (both  graduates 
West  Point)  participated.  The  latter  hail  been  euu'ikged  in  the  eompleti 
of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  re^ 
around  the  lower  Mississippi. 

At  that  conference,  ,t    plan  of  operation  against  the  forts  below  \ 
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Orleans  and  the  city  itself  wob  adopted,  and  was  substantiaUy  carried  out  a 
few  weeks  later. 

While  preparatious  for  that  moveraent  were  in  progress,  some  minor 
expedition!!  were  set  on  foot.  One  against  Biloxi,  a  summer  watering-place 
on  the  Mississippi  Main,  was  ineited  by  tlie  conduct  of  some  Confederates 
who  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  flai;  of  truce,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
wiokodnesa,  A  little  girl,  tlirce  years  of  age,  tlie  daiighter  of  a  physician 
and  noted  rebel  of  New  Orleans,  was  cast  upon  tlio  shore  at  Ship  Island 
after  a  storm,  in  which  it  was  dupposed  her  father  had  perished.  She  was 
kindly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Butler;  and,  as  the  child  knew  the  name  of  her 
grandfather  in  New  Orleans,  the  General  determined  to  send  her  there.  For 
that  purpose  Major  George  C.  Strong,  General  Butler's  chief  of  staff,  took 
her  in  a  sloop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  with  money  to  pay  her 
expenses  to  New  Orleans.  There  she  was  left  to  be  sent  on.  The  sloop 
grounded  on  her  return  in  the  evening,  and,  while  in  that  condition,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  her  by  men  who  liad  l>een  witnesses  of  Major 
Strong's  holy  errand.  By  stratagem  he  kept  the  rebels  at  bay  until  a  gun- 
boat came  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  following  day,  an  avenging  expedition,  commanded  by  Major 
Strong,  proceeded  to  BiloxL  It  was  composed  of  two  gun-boats  (Jackson 
aod  Aleia  Ziondwi),  and  a  transport  with  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
(iiiill,  and  Everett's  battery  on  board.  Fortunately  for  the  Biloxiaus, 
tiey  were  quiet  Their  place  was  captured  Mtthont  opposition,  and  the 
Mayor  was  compelled  to  make  a  humble  apology  in  writiug  for  the  perfidy 
of  iijs  fellow-citizens  in  the  matter  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

Leaving  Biloxi,  Major  Strong  went  westward  to  Pass  Cliristian,  While 
Ills  Vessels  lay  at  anchor  there  that  night,  they  were  attacked  by  three  Con- 
federate gun-boats,  that  stole  out  of  Lake  Borgnc,  Tlie  assailants  were 
repulsed.  Major  Strong  then  landed  his  troops,  and,  makini;  a  forced  march, 
wrprised  and  captured  a  Confederate  camp  three  miles  distant.  The  soldiers 
■•^  ■fl.«;d.  The  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  in  the  town  on 
the  Ixiach  were  seized  and  carried  away.  Mi^or  Strong  also  captured  Mis- 
sissippi City. 


J'winL'it  mti'ti^ 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  C&PTtJUG  OF  NEW   OULEAHS. 

HIP  ISIjAND  was  the  place  of  rendcBTouB  for  the  na^«3 
as  well  as  the  lund  portion  of  the  forces  destined  for  -t-bc 
\     capture  of  New  Orleans.     The   naval   force  was  plac:^^ 
under  the   command  of  Captain  David  G,  Farragut,       a 
loyal  Tonnesscean,  who  eailod  from  Hampton  Roads  in  't;S3^ 
National  armed  steamer  Hartford,  on  the  2d  of  Fet»»—«i- 
ary,  1 8G2,  and  arrived  in  the  harhor  of  Ship  loland  on  'C  K::kO 
20th  of  the  same  month,  having  been  detained  by  si«:^lE- 
ncps  at  Key  West.     He  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary     ojf 
"imI*'     ^l*^  Navy*  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  Gul£*     orf 
Mexico,  with  orders  for  Flag-officer  McKean,  on  duty  there,      t« 
transfer  to  the  former  tlie  command  of  the  Weetem  Gulf  squadron.     He  '\%-aBJ 
informed  that  a  fleet  of  bomb-veascls,  under  Commander  David  D,  Po¥"^^f 
(with  whose  father  Farragnt  had  cruised  in  the  Essex  during  the  war    o^ 
1812),  would  be  attached  to  his  squadron,  and  these  were  to  rendezvous    *■* 
Key  West.     lie  was  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  eo  soon  an    tl»e 
mortar-vessels  were  ready,  with  such  others  as  might  be  spared  from     tb« 
blockade,  reduce  the  defenses  which  guarded  the  approaches  to  New  Orleon*) 
and,  taking  poKsesxiou  of  that  city  under  the  guns  of  his  squadron,  hoists  tnc 
American  flag  in  it,  and  hold  possession  until  troops  contd  be  sent  to  Isin** 
If  the  Mississippi  exjicdition  from  Cairo  should  then  not  have  descendecl  tb« 
river,  lie  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  panic  which   his  seizure  ef  3s  e* 
Orleans  would  [(roducc,  and  push  a  strong  force  np  the  stream,  to  take   *" 
their  defenses  in  the  rear.     "  Destroy  the  armed  barriers  which  these  del  u*!*-"*^ 
people  have  raised  u]i  against  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government* 
said  the  Secretary,  "  and  shoot  down  those  who  war  against  the  Union  ;  I*** 
cultivate  with  cordiality  the  first  returning  reason,  which  ia  sure  to  foU**' 
your  sneccsH,"     With  these  instnictions,  and  with  plans  of  the  knowu  wt»"» 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  furnished  by  General  Barnard,  who  construct* 
Fort  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  works,  Farragut  proceeded  to  *■ 
performance  of  the  duties  required  of  him. 

Porter's  mortar  fleet  had  been  for  several  months  in  prej^aration  at  * 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  It  f^ 
sisted  of  twenty-one  schooners  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  *' 
each,  made  very  strong,  and  constnicted  so  as  to  draw  as  little  water  as  F 
Bible.  They  were  armed  with  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  * 
wonld  throw  a  15-inch  shell,  weighing,  when  filled,  two  hundred  and  t*< 
pounds.    Each  vessel  also  carried  two  32-pounder  rifled  cannon.    Tliey  reO' 
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roEK^sed  ftt  Key  West  *,  and  when  all  vere  in  readiness,  it  was  arranged  that 

the    forts  below  Xew  Orleans  Bhould  be  first  attacked  by  Porter's  fleet,  Far- 

rs^'v^t  A*^*!  his  larger  and  stronger  ves- 

welt^    lemaining  in  a  reserve  jiiet  outside 

of  t.>»e  range  of  the  Confederate  guns, 

utiK  i.  1  they  should  be  silenced  by  the 

moz-tars.     Failing  in  that,  Farragiit 

wa.s»    to  attempt  to  run  by  the  forts. 

W  >&«?n  this  should  be  acnoniplishcd,  he 

VFO^    to  clear  the  river  of  the  Confede- 

mt^  vessels  and  isolate  the  forts  from 

th^ir  supplies    and    supports,    Then 

Grencral  Butler  should  land  his  troops 

in     the  rear  of  Fort  St.   Philip,  the 

wca-lier  fortification,  and  attciii]>t  to 

ca.wTy  it  by  assault.     If  success  should 

cPo-wTi  these  efibrtu,  the  land  and  naval 

forces  were  to  pass  on  toward  New  "" 

Or-leans  in  such  manner  as  might  seem  best.      For  these  purposes,  the  com- 

feixied  forces  were  ready  for  action  at  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Confederates  had  made  the  most  ample  provisions,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  sure  defense  of  New  Orleana  The  infamous  General  Twiggs,'  whom 
the  Xouisiana  insurgents  had  called  to  their  command,  had  been  superseded 
■'y  ^lansfield  Lovell,  formerly  a  ]Kilitician  and  oflice-liolder  in  the  City  of 
**  PTv  York.  lie  was  assisted  by  General  Ruggles,  a  man  of  considerable 
Energy.  I^v  oil  every  where  saw  evidences  of  Twiggs's  imbecility;  and,  when 
~^  Was  informed  of  the  gathering  of  National  ships  and  soldiers  in  the  Gulf, 
^*  perceived  the  necessity  of  strongly  guarding  every  avenue  of  approach  to 
2^ew  Orleans.' 

lovell's  special  efibrts  for  defense  were  put  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 

"*«sippi^  between  the  city  ami  its  passes  or  mouths,'     The  principal  of  these 

■  ^^'^  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  former  built  by  the  Government,  and 

***  latter  was  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  which  had  figured  somewhat  in  the 

^"^  of  1812.      These  wore  at  a  bond  of  the  Mississippi,  aixtut  seventy-five 

^**'es  above  its  passes.    They  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  were 

.^^^er  the   immediate  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Higgins,  a 

-^"■ginian.     The  general  command  of  the  river  defenses  was  intrusted  to 

^**eral  J.    K.  Duncan,  formerly  an  office-holder  in  New  York,  who  was 

^^^»^ed  as  one  of  the  best   artillerists  in  tlie  Confederate   service.      The 

"'•ainent  of  the  forts,   for  which  they   were   prepared,  was  one  hundred 

**  fifty  guns  each.     Between  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 

*    St-p  pniw  MJ,  Tolninf  I, 
«^        ffali^^^ibyfiir  Ib.'lDtgFtlind  most  imiHTI  nut  dt;  wlihln  lhtbi>nn.l>  ur  Ihr  ronWinrr.    Itliontha 
ho^T*^  •"'  "f  tbe  MlMlwlppI  Klv..r,iih.nit  ono  bnndroil  miles  nb-ive  <u  |■>ur^  or  muuthi.  iinil  has  two  eileBii™ 
p~^'  nrwHtir  lying  to  tbo  norlh  nD.I  r»t  oni.  nimril.  rniH-FtlcvlF.  lAke  PonUbarlniln  niKl  Ulie  Bureoa.    Its 
r^J^^Hon  wa«ilwa[  170,000  when  tha  naf  bej«iL    BclnK  .It  the  onllel  lo  Iha  hb  uT  lh»  tusI  jimdiiotaof  Ita 

°''   mi^rvilby  lheMlulMlppliinllt8  1rtbul«rf«,Ubnilllu'lar(to«i.i[nirt  tnuleofoDjdljInHie  worid. 
ln___    Tht  prinelpal  puvui  hj  which  the  w»le™  of  the  MiMlulpiri  flow  Into  (ha  Gulf  of  Mtitco.  Ihroufh  TBrt 
t^^"'!.  m  flvD  In  niimWr.  nn<l  ngmed  mpKtlv.-lr.  Iha  Eonlhwrit.  South.  Soulhaul.  and  Rut  Pua,  nDit 
t^T    *    I'Oulre.     Thp  lenwaM  cilgo  of  Ihiaeimaiia  lleiilinoet  dirnoill'iip'iii  tbi>  arc  of  » circle  wlih  «  padloi  ui 
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and  the  oppositu  shore,  eeven  Imndred  yards  distant,  a  heavy  iron  chaiihcaE-^^  "^ 
was  stretched  upon  buoys  made  of  cypress  logs,  and  covered  by  a  batte  — "'^^ 
at  each  end.  Adjoiiuiig  Fort  Jackson  a  formidable  water-battery  w  -"^** 
coDBtnictcd;  aad  under  the  guns  of  the  forts  lay  a  fleet  composed  of  tiiirU!*-^'*^ 
gun-boats,  a  powerful  iroc  -^^^^ 
clad  floating  battery  calle^^  ™ 
the  Louiaiaua,  and  the  raC«"  ■^'^ 


Manas»aa,      already 


niei:*'^^- 


tionod,'  Also  nnmcrons  6r^~ 
rafts,  prepared  to  Bend  d 
to  destroy  the  invading  fleeW^^«t- 
In  and  around  Ne%^  ^aew 
Orleans  was  a  force  estimate*  -^^^ 
at  about  ten  thousand  mei::^"^^™, 
wliich  the  newspapers  in^^-^g- 
nilied,  for  the  purpose  zz»  of 
alarming  the  Nationals  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  people.'  lIuKX.tfnat 
faith  in  tlie  defenses  of  the  city  was  very  strong,  for  they  IwHeved  them  to  bcJ"  be 
impregnable.  Kevcr  doiibting  that  impregnability,  the  citizens  continued  the:  i 
occupations  as  usual  One  of  the  journals  boastingly  said,  "  Our  only  f< 
is,  that  the  northern  invaders  may  not  ajipear.  We  have  made  such  exter  — 
sive  preparations  to  receive  them,  that  it  were  vciatious  if  their  inviocib^ 
armada  escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for  it,'"  "The  authorities  at  Ricr? 
mond  were  so  well  assured  of  safety,  by  General  Duncan,  that  they  refii 
even  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  penetration  of  the  outer  line  c^  of 
defenses,  even  when  the  mortar-fleet  had  begun  its  work.'" 

All  things  were  \n  readiness  for  assault  on  the  17th  of  April  ll "  -BJ'he 
fleets  of  Farragul  and  Porter*  were  in  the  river,  and  Butler,  with  abo'*^^*"'' 
nine   thousand  troops,'  was  ready  at  the   Southwest  Pass,  just  below,  «^,  ^^ 


Sew  Orle 


d  UuIHi 


I  Tb*HeontlBl«1arfnn}'-si-v«n 
VWnfat't  flwt  wu  cr>nipoH<l  ot  thb 
CiipUa  Morri^  snd  Broatign,  Csp 
OmUlBU.Binltli.lS;   IrBqaaH,  Cc 


Lire  confldc-nn— Oi'nrmI  MusOelJ  Lavoll  i 


'.  ps^n  810. 

iiinon  /t'ir!)bnl  Hbe  Hng'iblp).  Captain  Walnrlght;  elcm 
In  Cmvon.  !4  pun.  rach;  /tMrnaixl.  Caplaln  Aldan,  id: 
CuBiinand.-r  Dr  Csmp,  and  OnriiLi.  Commander  B.  P.  Lm.  t 
L-buala  V'lniiut,  Cuj^talD  Bog^  It ;  Ca^prj.  Ltrnteoant  HofrlH 
LlentcnancaicDuiM:  n,ii.iiuiin.Uiiatcn:ait  Preble,  «:  /(it*tn.  Lieutenant  Ca] '  "  ~  ~ 
Ban»m,B:  WixiaAiekeii.  LI  untenant  A.  N.  Smith,  ft:  Piivila.  Uentcnant  Cr»bj' 
kU,  C;  Selola,  Llculeniint  Donalaon.  t\  •rliiKini'r  KlUatlnn]/,  XiriiuiaDt.  tai 
llaiinll,(l:n//ltoJt.B:  ondir«ifjf(/J,  Cnptuln  Itrnih.«.  S,  T!.,.re  wci*  t>i-nl7m..t 
llw  Bret,  or  11*4.  of  sli  ^eBcl^  und,-r  Ucutfnanl  Wal!M>n  Smith,  In  tho  tforfoUi . 
at  a^Tun  TeiKla.  enmmnnded  b;  Llcnteniinl Quern.  In  thr  T.  A.  Ward.-  and  the  i 
aria,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brtttr.  In  the  ffaract  SfilM.  Tbc  namai  <ir  tha  mnrtar-TSHrli  i 
Pactel.  OIlriT  It.  Lie,  Piira,  C.  P.  milUmt.  Orletta.  miHain  Boom,  T.  A.  Ward,  SUfitty  i 
tint  Vii—itr.  Jr.,  ilaria  J.  GirltoK.  Orrrlln.  AiloljAi  IlHgel.  Qiargt  .Vangham,  Harart  Beai 
Jlk.  Sarah  BrulH.  Ractr,Sea  foum,  I/enrg  Jumit.  JMin  SmitK,  acmmpanletl  bf  the  ttumcr  i 
4  (Pnrtsr'a  Boz-ihliiX  and  tb«  gan-boil  OiramM.  Lieutenant  Onesl.  h.  Some  mn  onl;  innad 
r  biwlni  the  mortar-arhnonera  Into  pniltii 


•  BnlW. 
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co-operate.'  So  early  as  the  28tfa  of  March,  Fleet-captain  Henry  H.  Boll  had 
made  a  reconnoissance  well  up  toward  Foil  Jackson,  with  two  gun-boats,  and 
found  a  thick  wood  covering  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  for  about  four  miles 
below  it.     This  was  favorable  for  the  intended  operations  of  the  Xatiunals, 

On  the  8th  of  April,  a  detachment  of  tlie  coast-survey  party  made  a 
minute  examination  of  the  river-banka 
under  the  protection  of  the  Oieascj; 
and,  on  the  18th,  two  divinion?  (four 
teen  vessels)  of  Porter's  flotilla  nei<. 
moored  under  cover  of  the  wood,  on 
the  shores  just  bolow  Fort  Jackson 
To  prevent  the  discovery  of  hit  ino\e 
ment.  Porter  had  dautted  the  hulls  of 
his  vessels  with  Mississippi  mud,  an<l 
clothed  their  masts  and  ri^^m^  with 
the  boughs  of  trees,  in  fcuch  a  wa\ 
that  they  could  not,  at  a  distance,  bo 
distinguished  from  the  forest  Ah 
when  "  Dirnam  wood  "  moi  cd  "  tow  ard 
Dunsinane,"  the  strategy  was  successful,  and  his  vessels  were  moored  at 
desirable  points  without  l)eing  discovered,  the  nearest  one  being  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  remaining  division  {six 
vessels)  was  moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  a  little  greater 
distance  from  the  forts,  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  screened  by  reeds  and  willows 
to  conceal  their  cliaracter.  Tlie  Mississippi  was  full  to  the  brim.  It  was 
rising,  and  gradually  subinei^ing  the  adjacent  country.  The  chain  and  its 
supports  at  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood,  and  only  slight 
obstructions  appeared  in  its  place,  composed  of  eight  Indks  and  some  of  the 
cypress  logs  chained  together, 

o  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  by 
as  Porter  was  ready,  the  Oieasco  opened 
iceil  by  the  fourteen  mortar- vessel  a, 
I  full  view  of  the  forts.  Porter  was 
in  a  jiosition  on  the  Harriet  Lane  to  observe  the  eff'ecls  of  the  shells,  and  he 
directed  their  range  accordingly ;  and  by  ton  o'clock  the  conflict  was  very 
warm.  It  was  continued  for  several  days  with  very  little  intermission,  the 
gUD-boals  taking  part  by  running  up  when  the  mortar- vessels  needed  relief, 
and  firing  heavy  shells  upon  the  forts. 

Perceiving  little   chance  for  reducing  the   forts,  Farragut   prepared,  to 
execute  another  part  of  his  instructions  by  running  liy  them.    On  ,  .    ..  .,-, 
the  20ili"  he  called  a  council  of  ca|>tains  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hart- 


The  l>attle  was  begun  before 
a  shot  from  Fort  Jackson,  As  s<: 
fire,  and  the  iximbardment  was 
concealed  by  the  woods,  and  thi 
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ford,  when  that  nicasure  was  decided  upon.  General  Butler,  who  bad 
arrived  with  his  RtatT,  had  been  up  in  a  tug  to  take  a  look  at  the  obstructions, 
and  had  reported  that  they  miiHt  lie  opened  before  any  vessela  could  pass, 
especially  when  under  fire.  So,  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  under  cover  of  intense  darkneas,  the  wind  blow- 
ing fiercely  from  the  north,  Commander  Bell,  with  the 
Pinola  and  Ilaska,  supported  by  the  Iroquoiti,  Senne- 
bec,  and  Winona,  ran  up  to  the  boom.  The  Pinola  ran 
to  the   hulk  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  aa  i 

attempt  was  made  to  destroy  it  by  a  petard,  but  failed 
The  lUfuku  was  lashed  to  the  next  hulk,  when  a  rocket 
thrown  up  from  Fort  Jackson  reyealed  her  presence,  ami 
a  heavy    fire  from    the  fortress  was   opened   upon    her. 
The  vigorous  applii'ation  of  chisels,  sleilgea,  and  saws  for 
half  an  hour  parted  the  boom  of  chains  and  logs,  and  thf— ■ 
hulk  to  wliich  the  IluxKa  was  lashed  swung  round  ait^C^ 
grounded  llie  latter  in  the  mud,  in  shallow  water.     Tlx.   ^c^ 
Piiiolti  rescued  her.     Two  honrs  afterward  an  iiuinen^^^^^ 
firc-rafl  camo  roaring  down  the  stream  like  a  toma^^  .^g^~^ 
ATTACis  OS  Tin  Tons.     '*"*li  '■'"'    'ts  predecessors  on    similar    errands,   it    w^  ^k:^.s 
caught,    and    rendered    harmless    to    the    vessels  it  v^.^—   ^-h« 
intonde<l  to  destroy. 

Day  after  d.iy  the  bombardment  was  continued,  and  night  after  night  -^L:,  "l-»o 
fire-rafta  were  sent  blazing  down  the  stream.     Fort  Jackson,  the  princi.  ■^j>^l 
object  of  atta<:k,  still  held  out.     On  the  first  day  of  the  assault,  its  ci(^  ^zM.^ 
was  set  on  fire  by  Porter's  shells  and  destroyed,  with  all  the  clothing  ^^^«»J 
commissary  stores,  the  garrison  suflfering  severely  for  several  hours  from       *  T»e 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.     On  the  IBth,  the  mortar-schooner  M'j^  .#—**! 
J.  Carkti/n  was  sunk  by  a  rifle-shell  from  Fort  Jackson,  and,  at  the  sar».  «:a»e 
time,  the  levee  having  been  In-oken  in  scores  of  jilaces  hy  exploding  Bh«i^l**S 
the  waters  of  the  Mbsissippi  had  flooded  the  parade-ground  and  casein.s.^**^ 
of  the  fort.     For  six   days  the  bombardment  continued,  with  such  eli^S"'** 
efteet  that  Duncan  rejiorted  that  he  had  suffered  very  little,  not  with  stau(3.  a.**i 
his  OiirftettE  guns  had  been  disabled  at  times,  anc|  that  twenty-five  thoua-**-**** 
heavy  shells  had  been  hurled  at  him,  of  which  one  thousand  had  fallen  wi*^'**" 
the  fort.'     "  God  is  certainly  |>rotecting  us,"  ho  said.     "  ^Ye  are  still  d**^^*^ 
ful,  and  have  an  abiding  fuilh  in  our  ultimate  success." 
•  Anrti  iset  '^^  sunset  on  the  23d,'  Farragut  was  ready  for  his  peri  !■«-*** 

forward  movement.     The  mortar-boats,  keeping  their  posit**-* 
were  to  cover  ihc  advance  with  their  fire.     Six  gun-boats  {Harriet  i<^^*' 
Westfitltl,  Oieam-o,  Cl'tnlim,  Miami,  and  JaeksMi,  the  last  towing  the  P*.^^"* 
mouth')  were  to  engage  the  water-battery  below  Fort  Jackson,  but  m**" 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  it.     Farragut,  with  his  flag-ship  Hurt/ortl,  and       *- 
equally  large  ships  Rirliinund  and  Brooklyn,  that  formed  the  first  divie**-*^ 
was   to  keep  near  the  right  bank  of  the    riier,    and   fight  Fort  Jactc^'*^ 
while  C'aptain  Theodorus  Bailey,  with    the   second    division,   eompos<'<.'l 


-r  Out  iDtrml  it»* 
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the  I*enaacola,  Miteisaippt,  Oneida,  Vanina,  Katahdin,  Khien,  Wtsaa- 
hickon,  and  PorUmoath,  was  to  keep  tloscly  to  tUe  eastern  bauk,  oud 
fight  Fort  Sl  Philip.  To  Captain 
Bell  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attack- 
ing- the  Confederate  fleet  above  the 
forts.  He  was  to  keep  in  tlie  chatmel 
of  the  river  with  the  Sciota,  Winona, 
Trot/xtois,  PiiioUi,  Itaska,  and  Ken- 
>i€bec,  and  push  right  on  to  his  as- 
signed work  vithont  regard  to  tlie 
forts.  General  Butler  and  his  staff 
went  on  board  the  Stixon,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  a  signJil  from 
the  Ttoika,  that  had  run  up  to  the 
boom,  announced  the  channel  clear 
of  obstructions,  excepting  the  hulks, 
which,  with  care,  might  be  passed. 

^"«    night  was  very  dark,  owing  to  tub.i-hi*  jmLer, 

a  heavy  fog;  and  the  smoke  from 

the    steamers  settled  upon  the  waters,  and  shrouded  every  thing 
^niponetrable  gbom. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  everybody  was  called  to  'Ai^iim, 
^^'tion.  There  was  an  ominous  silence  at  the  forts,  which  the  '"*■ 
****>xp<.rienced  thought  indicated  their  evacuation.  It  \k'as  not  so.  Energetic 
P'"^parations  for  a  more  formidable  assault  were  going  on  there,  Tlie  fleet, 
"ow  in  command  of  Commo<lore  "Whittle,  was  sumn)one<l  to  a  rendezvous 
"*^^''  the  fort;  and  other  preparations  indicated  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
'^*Vement  abont  to  take  place  below  had  been  ootnniunieated  to  the  Con- 
^**ei-ate  commanders. 

-^       The  fleet  moveii  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  three  the  diiisions  of 

^Tugut  and  Bailey  were  going  abreast  up  the  swift  stream,  at  the  rate  of 

**''5"   «niles  an  hour.     Then  the  mortars  (tlie  vessels  still  at  their  nioonngs), 

"»di  were  prepared  for  the  most  rapid  firing,  «]iened  a  terrible  stonn  on  Fort 

.  aelcgfln      Not  loss  than  half  a  dozen  enormous  shells  were  screaming  through 

,  '^     tihick  night  air,  with  their  fiery  trails,  at  the  same  moment.     Steadily 

f  fleet  moved  on,  when  the  discovery  of  the    Omjiiga,  Captain  Bailey's 

,      r*3  juet  as  she  had  passed  the  opening  in  the  boom,  cause<l  the  forts  to 

"^O-li  their  long  silence,  and  bring  heavy  guns  to  l>ear  upon  her.     She  did  not 

P*  >-  until  she  was  close  under  those  of  Fort  St.  Fhilip,  when  she  gave  that 

J^'^  heavy  broadsides  of  gra|>e  and  canister  as  she  passed  by.     The  Pensa- 

ff*^-»  JUisaiaiippi,  Vuruiia,  and  Portsmouth  were  Ibllowing  close  in  the  wake 

^  tl-je  Cayuga,  and  in  all  respects  imitated  her  e.tanipic;  and  the  whole  of 

*^**3y'8  division  passed  the  forts  almost  unharmed,  excepting  the  sailing 

,    ,  ^«1  Portemoiith,  wliich,  on  firing  a  sinirle  broadside,  lost  her  tow  and 

^*^*^  «d  down  the  river. 

I   Pinola 
of  which 


Captain  Bell  was  less  fortunate.  The  Sctnta,  Iroquois, 
P^»fd  the  forts,  but  the  Kascn  was  disabled  by  a  storm  of  shot,  i 
"  ^^ced  her  boiler,  and  site  drifted  helplessly  down  the  river.     From  that 

""^^  the  Winona  recoiled,  and  the  Ktnn^>ec,  becoming  entangled  in  the 
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darlcnesg,  anil  finallv  retamed  t 


obatructionH,  lost  her  way  in  i 
ber  moorings  below. 

TI)o  wailing  moon  was  now  jnst  above  the  horizon,  and  the  mist  an 
smoke  had  become  less  dense,  Farrajriit,  in  the  fore-rigging  of  the  Hartfort 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  Bailey  and  Bell  through  bis  nigh' 
glass  with  the  greatest  interest,  while  the  vessels  under  his  immediate  eon 
mand  T/erc  bIowIj-  approaehing  F<irt  Jackson.  When  he  was  within  a  mil 
and  a  quarter  of  it,  the  heavy  guns  of  that  fortress  opened  M'itli  a  ri'markabl 
precision  of  aim,  imrl  the  Iliirtford  was  etniek  several  times.  Farragut  ha 
mounted  two  guns  uj)on  the  forecastle,  and  with  these  he  promptly  replie< 
at  the  same  lime  pushing  ahead  directly  for  the  fort.  ^Vllcn  he  was  withj 
half  a  mile  of  it,  he  sheered  off  and  gave  the  garrison  ancli  broadsides  c 
gra[>e  and  canister  that  they  were  driven  from  all  Www  harhttte  guns.  But  tii 
casemate  guns  were  kept  in  full  play,  and  the  conflict  became  very  sever 
The  Richmond  soon  joined  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Brooklyn  lagged  Ivehind,  i 

consequence  of  beeoD 
^     -  ing  entangled  with  ot 

of  the  bulks  that  boi 
up  the  great  chain. 

As  soon  as  tl 
Brooklyn  was  eiti 
eated  ami  turned  1' 
bow  up  the  river,  tl 
nan  Matuusat  can 
down  upon  it  furionil 
and  fired  from  its  tra 
door, when  withhi  aboi 
ten  feet  of  the  ship, 
heavy  Iwlt  at  the  £roo 
lyrCa  smoke-stack,  which  fortunately  lodged  in  some  sand-hags  that  protect* 
her  steam-drum.  Tlio  next  moment  the  ram  butted  into  the  ship's  slarboii 
gang-way,  hut  the  (;hain  armor  that  had  been  formed  over  the  sides  of  tl 
Brooklyn  so  protected  it  that  the  ManoMoa  ghinced  off  and  disappeared 
the  gloom. 

The  Brooklyn  had  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  Fort  Jacktum  whi 
entangled  in  the  boom  and  encountering  the  Manassas,  She  had 
just  escaped  the  latter,  when  a  large  Confederate  steamer  apiwiiled 
her.  She  gave  it  a  broadside  that  set  it  on  fire  and  consigned  it  to 
swift  destnict  ion.  Then  pushing  slowly  on  in  the  dark  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  abreast  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  very  close  to  it. 
She  was  in  a  position  to  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear  ujiou  it  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  This  was  done  with  powerful 
effect.  "I  had  the  satisfaetion,"  said  Captain  Craven  in  his  re- 
port, "  of  completely  silencing  that  work  before  I  left  it,  my 
men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flaslies  of  the  bursting  shrap- 
nel,' the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more  comfortable  quarters," 

1  A  Shmpntl  »lipll  U  win*Um»»  •phorloil  und  wmf  llm..»  eonlml,  Ukv  Hint  n-cnvHiilxl  In 
pQirilw  In  I'lfilixlu  Ibam  wtwn  linlUHl  b;  >  tan,    Tb*  balli  am  Uicd  uittrnil  iiDil  arc  Tcrf  dricn 
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Coiumodoro  Farragiit,  in  tho  mean  time,  "  was  having  a  rough  time  of  it," 
as  l»e  said.  While  battling  with  the  forts,  a  huge  fire-raft,  pushed  l>y  the 
^'.tnassas,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  all  a-bloze.  In  trying  to  avoid  this, 
the  Hivrtford  was  nm  aijround,  and  tho  incendiary  came  crashing  alongside 
of  her,  "  In  a  moment,"  said  Farragut,  "  the  ship  was  one  blaze  all  along 
the  port  side,  half  way  up  to  the  main  and  niiszen  tops.  But  thanlts  to  the 
good  organisation  of  the  fii-e  department,  by  Lieutenant  Thornton,  the 
flames  were  extinguished,  and  at  tlie  same  time  wc  backed  off  and  got 
clear  of  the  raft.  All  this  time  we  were  pouring  shells  into  tho  forts,  and 
they  into  us,  and  now 
*nd.  then  a  rebel  steam- 
er would  get  under 
our  fir«  and  receive  our 
salutation  of  a  broad- 
side." 

Before  the  fleet  had 
™^ly  passed  the  forts, 
the  Confeiierate  gun- 
t^oata  and  rams  app^r- 
^  and  took  part  in  the 
"at  t  lo,  producing  a  scene 
at  otic^  awful  and  grand,  ■  •, 
Ane  noise  of  twenty 
"^oi^ars  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  great 
S?»ns,  afloat  and  ashore,  was  terrific  The  explosion  of  shells,  sunken  deep  in 
^*  Oozy  earth  in  and  around  the  forts,  shook  land  and  water  like  an  earth- 
4"ak©;  and  the  surface  of  the  river  was  strewn  with  dead  and  helpless 
"^^a  stunned  by  the  concussions.  "  Combine,"  said  ilajor  IJeiJ,  of  Butler's 
stafl^  "ail  that  you  have  ever  hear<l  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you 
II  of  lightning,  and  yon  have  perhaps  a  conception  of  the  si 


ha  vie  I 


**<i  all  this  noise  and  destructive  energy — the  blazing  fire-rafts,  the  floating 
,  '^Icj^Boes  sending  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  bolts  of  death,  and  the  thunder- 
J^S     forts,  and   the  ponderous   rams,  were   all   crowded,    in    "the  greatest 

**'"t»ie8s  just  before  the  dawn,"  within  the  space  of  a  narrow  river — "too 
7***ow,"  said  Farragut, "  for  more  than  two  or  thi-ec  vessels  to  act  to  advan- 
-^^-      My  greatest  fear  was  that  we  sliould  fire  ii 
_    *i»iwright  and  myself  were  hallooing  ourselv 
^'^  into  our  ships." 

^Ve  have  observed  that  the  fleet  had  not  fairly  passed  the  river  obstruo- 

**»  iiefore  the  Confederate  rams  and  giui-boats  appeared.'     The  Cayuga 

®**Cotiiitered  that  flotilla  as  soon  as  she  passeil  Fort  St.  Philip.     Tho  ram 


'  eaeh  other ;  and  Captain 
hoarse  at  the  men  not  to 


?"-^»..' 


■i«T.  Sloxticall  Jaelatm.  Dtjianct.  SimJulf.  Gortrt 
Ttlj  by  Cipulns  StrphentoD.  Philips.  McCoy.  Huojx 
ih'tt-proof  by  cittdm  bulk-heads,  ami  fnrnlBheil  m-ILIi 
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Manatms,  the  floating  battery  LouUiana,  and  sixteen  other  armed  ve« 
itll  under  the  command  uf  Captain  Mitchell  of  the  Louisiana^  were,  for  a 
iiiomentH,  intent  u|>on  her  destruction.  To  stand  and  fight  would  have  \ 
madness  in  Captain  Bailey,  for  no  supporting  fiiend  appeared.  So  he  e 
cised  hia  skill  in  steering  lils  vessel  in  a  manner  to  esca|)e  the  butting  of 
i-aniB,  and  the  attempts  to  board  Iter.  Thus  he  saved  tlie  Cayuija.  He 
more.  In  his  maneuvers  he  was  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  and  compe 
three  of  the  Confederate  gun-boats  to  surrender  to  him  before  the  Vart 
Ca])tain  Hoggs,  and  the  Ontida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  his  rescue.  The 
1/uffa  had  been  struck  forty-two  times  during  the  struggle,  and  was  bo  m 
damaged  in  masts  and  tigging  that  Captain  Bailey  thought  it  pniden 
withdraw  from  the  battle. 

The  Vitrtina  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath  of  the  foe,  : 
terribly  its  vials  were  poured  u 
her.  Commander  Boggs  said,  in 
report,  that  imme<liaii'iy  after  paai 
the  forte,  he  found  himself  "ami 
nest  of  rebel  steamers,"  Ilia  ve 
rnshed  into  their  midst,  and  fi 
broadtiides  into  each  as  he  pas 
The  first  one  that  received 
Vumna'a  fii-e  seemed  to  be  crow 
with  troops.  Ilcr  boiler  was  explo 
by  a  shot,  and  she  drilled  ashi 
Soon  afterward  the  Varuiia  dr 
'  three  other  vessels  (one  a  gun-bc 
ashon>,  in  flames,  and  all  of  U 
blew  up.  She  was  soon  afterw: 
furiously  attacked  by  the  ram  G 
ernor  Mvore,  commanded  by  Beve 
Kcnnon,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag.  It  raked  along  the  V'lruua't  p 
gangway,  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  her  crew.  Boggs  manag 
he  said,  ''  to  get  a  thi'ee-inch  shell  into  her,  abaft  her  armor,  and  also  seve 
shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of  action,  partially  t 

Meanwhile  another  ram,  its  iron  prow  under  water,  etniuk  the  V<v>l 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  port  gangway.  The  Yuruna's  shot  in  return  glanc 
harmlessly  from  the  armored  bow  of  her  antagonist.  Backing  offasfal 
distance,  and  then  slionting  forward,  the  ram  gave  the  Vartuia  another  bk 
at  the  same  plaw,  and  crushed  in  her  side.  The  ram,  becoming  entangh 
was  drawn  aroimd  nearly  to  the  side  of  the  Vanma,  when  Boggs  gave  1: 
five  fl-ineh  shells  abaft  her  annor  from  his  jwrt  guns.  "  This  settled  he 
said  Boggs,  "  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames."  Finding  his  own  vessel  sir 
ing,  ho  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go  her  anchor,  and  tied  her  bow  up  to  t 


a  ptfwvrfiil  i^npoTlur. 


fir  ilibt  lad  ilr,  I  annol  imUiiul  bi  aj^ 


<iwn  vb»  II  UnmtMk.    Hd* 
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trees.  All  that  time  her  guns  wero  at  work  crippling  the  Moore,  and  they 
did  not  cease  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-tnicks,  ivlicn  Boggs  turned 
his  at  tcntion  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  tlie  vessel.  Just  then, 
the  C^jieida,  Captain  Lee,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Varuita,  but  Boggs 
"wav«d  him  on"  after  the  Moore,  which  was  then  in  flames.  The 
latter  was  surrendered  to  the  OnekUi  by  her  second  officer.  She  had 
lost  fifty  of  her  men,  killed  and  maimed ;  and  Kennon,  hor  commander, 
had  set  her  on  fire  and  fled,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
flames.' 

Thus  ende<I  one  of  the  most  desperate  combats  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  It  was  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive."  Within  the  space  of 
^r»  hour  and  a  half  after  the  Xational  vessels  left,  their  anchorage,  the 
torta  were  passed,  the  stniggie  had  occurred,  and  eleven  of  the  Confcde- 
*^to  vessels,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  were  destroyed,  Tlie  National 
losa  was  thirty  killed  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
^^luided. 

When  Captain  Bailey  withdrew  with  the  crippled  Cayuga,  and  left,  the 


*^*arun(i  to  continue  the  fight,  he  moved  up  the  river  to  the  Quarantine  Sta- 
^**3n,  a  short  distance  above  Fort  St,  Philip.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
*-*H3posite  was  a  batterv,  in  cliai^e  of  several  companies  of  Confederate  sharp- 
^■^ooters  of  the  Chalmettc  (Louisiana)  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
^^^rraanski,  a  Pole.  On  the  approach  of  the  Cayuga  they  attempted  to  flee, 
**'«it  a  volley  of  canister-shot  from  her  guns  made  them  halt,  and  they  became 


■  r.oportnfCaptDiii  Charles  Bo;g! 
vAj  MDimFadtd  t  powiLer-boy  Dui 
B  nmarknblp.     Sevlog  him  pua  qu 


Mi  by  a  Loll.-    ' 


«t->j-w 


Fhen  bo  go:  on  th«  partAboTA  waLi 

.  Sir ;  I  ivport  myself  on  boanL" 

inUn«gTnunili,iubDi1din{n.aDdt  ilon-lionM,  ballt  Drbrick,lKlongli«  to  tka 

B  oast  or  lofl  bant  of  the  liiMlwlppl.  )o»t  abnTS  tb«  forti    ThU  was  Iha  Int 

uia-'repoi»M«l"  by  Ihc  GoTernmeni.    The  tloir-hunie  Is  wfn  on  th»  rl«ht 

il,  and  U»  unall  houM  nsit  ta  It  wai  Otnual  Batlar'i  boad-qnarura  irhtB  h* 
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prisoners  of  war.  The  battio  was  now  over,  and  all  of  Farragut'a  skips, 
twelve  in  number,  that  had  passed  the  forts  joined  the  Oayuga.  Then  the 
dead  were  carried  ashore  and  buried. 

While  this  desiwratc  battle  was  raging,  the  land  troops,  under  General 
Butler,  had  been  preparing  for  their  part  in  the  drama.  They  were  in  the 
transi>ortB  at  the  Passes,  and  had  distinctly  heard  the  booming  of  the  guns 
and  mortars.  TJie  General  and  his  staff,  as  we  have  obsened,  were  on  the 
Saxon.  She  followed  close  in  the  rear  of  Bailey's  division,  until  the  plunging 
of  shells  from  the  forts  into  the  water  around  her  warned  the  commanding 
General  tliat  he  had  gone  far  enough.  So  eager  had  been  his  interest  in  the 
scenes  before  hlni,  that  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  imminent  danger  without 
percei\'ing  it.  He  ordered  the  Saxon  to  drop  a  little  iistem,  to  the  great 
relief  of  her  Captain,  to  whom  a  flaming  shell  would  have  been  spceially 
unwelcome,  fur  his  vessel  was  laden  with  eight  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
powder. Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Manassas,  that  had  been  terribly 
pounded  by  the  Miaaistippi, 
and  sent  adrift  in  a  helpless 
state,  was  seen  moving  down 
into  the  midst  of  Porter's 
mortar-fleet.  Some  of  these  _ 
opened  fire  upon  her,  but  it  _r->--^ 
was  soon  perceived  that  she  ^  — 
was  harmless.  Her  pip^^?^^^E 
were  all  twisted  and  riddlc<tr-n3 

by  shot,  and  her  hull  was  wel ^^^ 

battered  and  pierced.  Smok^  ^_ 
^^^^  issuing  from  every  opei^crr&.— 
ing,  for  she  was  on  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  her  only  guu  went  ofl^  aii^^^L.3 
the  flames    buret  out  fi-om  her  bow-port  and  stem  trap-door,      Gi^-ing  xm 

plunge,  like  some  huge  monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mi       n  ■- 
sissippi. 

Farragut  had  now  thirteen  of  his  vessels  in  safety  above  the  forts,  and  1 — ^  «■ 
prepared  to  move  up  to  New  Orleans,  while  Porter,  with  his  mortar-fle^s-  «» 
was  still  below  them,  and  they  were  yet  firmly  held  bytho  CoDfederate=- ^- 
The  time  for  Butler  to  act  had  arrived.     Half  an  hour  after  Farragut  )a^m-^ 
reached  the  Quarantine,  he  sent  Captain  Boggs  iu  a  small  boat,  throu^^^'** 
shallow  bayous  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip  with  dispatches  for  Butler  ai^^^ 
Porter.     The  former  had  already  procured  the  lightrdraft  steamer  Jltlai^  "** 
from  Porter,  and  had  hastened  to  his  transports.     These  were  taken  to  Sab~-^** 
Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  from  that  point  tL— ^** 
troops  made  their  way  iii  small  boats  through    the  narrow  and  shallo 
bayous  with  the  greatest  fatigue,  under  the  general  pilotage  of  Lieutenai^^*\^ 
Weitzel.    Sometimes  the  boats  were  dragged  by  men  waist  deep  in  cold  ai^^ 
muddy  water;  but  the  work  was  soon  and  well  accomplished,  and  on  tL-     ' 
night  of  the  27th  Butler  was  at  the  Quarantine,  ready  to  begin  the  meditate::^* 
assault  on  Fort  St.  Philip  the  next  day.     His  troops  were  landed  a  sho    '^^ 
distance  above  the  fort,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Mististippi  ac^ 
Kineo.    A  small  force  was  sent  across  the  river  to  a  positioB  not  far  abo^^" 
Fort  Jackson. 
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In  the  mean  time  Porter  had  been  pounding  Fort  Jack-son  terribly  with 
the  shells  from  his  mortars.  On  the  2ath,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
demand  for  its  surreniler,  and  saying  that  ho  hail  information  that  Commo- 
dore Fanugut  was  in  possession  of  Xew  Orleans,  On  the  following  morning. 
Colonel  Iliggins,  the  commander  of  the  forts,  replied  that  he  had  no  official 
information  of  the  surrender  of  Sew"  Orleans,  and,  until  uuch  should  be 
received  by  him,  no  proposition  for  a  snrremler  of  the  works  under  his  com- 
mand could  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  On  tho  same  ilay,  General  Duncan, 
then  in  Fort  Jackson,  issued  an  address  to  tho  soldiers,  as  tho  commander 
of  the  roast  defenses,  urging  them  to  continue  tho  contest,  saying:  "The 
safety  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the  cause  of  the  Sonthem  Confederacy— our 
homes,  families,  and  every  thing  dear  to  man — yet  depend  upon  our  exertions, 
"e  are  just  as  capable  of  repelling  the  enemy  to-ilay  as  we  were  before  the 
bombardment,"  IJut  the  soldiers  did  not  all  agree  with  hira  in  opinion. 
They  saw  the  blackened  fragments  <if  vessels  and  other  property  strewing 
the  swift  current  of  the  Mixsissippi,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  rumors  of  the 
'^'I  of  Xew  Orleans  that  had  reaelied  them  were  true.  Tliey  had  also  heard 
of  Butler's  troops  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Pliilip.  So  that  night  a  large  por- 
*'oti  of  the  garrison  mutinied,  spiked  the  guns  bearing  np  the  river,  and  tho 
"cxt  day  sallied  out  and  surrendoi-ed  themselves  to  Butler's  pickets  ou  that 
side  yf  tiip  river,  saying  they  had  been  impressed,  and  would  fight  tho  Gov- 
ermnent  no  longer. 

Colonel  Higgins  now  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  he  hastened  to  accept  the 
generous  terms  which  Porter 


''atl  oSered.  While  these 
^'Ttis  were  being  reduced  to 
^iting  in  the  cabin  of  the 
r?"'^«(iune,' Mitchell  towed 
"^s  battery  (the  Lomsiana), 
^nich  lay  above  the  forts, 
***■  into  the  strong  current, 
***■  her  on  fire,  and  aban- 
«1< 


8h. 


|^0«d  her,  with  her  guns  all 


'**tted.      He    expected   she 
*^nld  blow  np  in  the  midst 


the  mortar-fleet,  but  the 


of 

plosion  occurred  when 
ji^*    abreast    of    Fort    St. 
**Uip^  when   a  flying  fnig- 
-**«»it  f,^™  i,„,  mici  ™n  ^f 


»ta 


**»t  from  her  killed  ( 


m.  She  at  once 
^'"t  to  the  bottom  of  the 
^•"i  and  the  remaining  Confederate  steamers  surrendered  without  resbt- 


ISTlJ  V.  Portir  0 
n  Hlgtrlni,  th*  ct 
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ftnco.'  Commodore  Porter  turned  over  the  forts  and  all  their  contents  to 
General  llielps.  Fort  Jackson  was  only  injured  in  its  interior  works,  and 
Fort  St.  Philip  was  as  perfect  as  when  the  bombardment  began,'  No  reliable 
report  of  the  losses  of  the  Confederates  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ever 
given.  The  number  of  prisoners  surrendered,  including  those  of  the  Chal- 
metto  ivgiment  and  on  Iward  of  the  gun-boats  last  taken,  amounted  to  nearly 
one  thousaniL  Tlic  entire  loss  of  the  Xationals,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  until  Xew  Orleans  was  taken,  was  forty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  wounded. 

Porter  told  Iliggins  the  truth  when  lie  said  Farragut  was  in  possessioD 
of  New  Orleans.   The  city  was  reallf 
lost  when  the  Commodore's  thirteen 
armed  vessels  were  lying    in  s^et; 
and   in  fair  condition  tX 
"^iMj.""    the  Quarantine.'    Of  this 
imminent  peril  of  the  city 
General  Lovell  had  been  impressed 
early  that  morning.     lie  had  come 
down  in  his  steamer  DotMoon,  and 
arrived  just   as  the    Kational  fleet 
was  passing  the  forts.    He  came  near 
being  captured  in  the  terrible  m6l6« 
on  the  river  that  ensued,  and  sougb* 
safety  on  Bhore.     Then  he  hastened 
to  New  Orleans   as   fast  as  coari.«' 
"'"*"""  "■'*""  horses    could    take     him,   travelin-g 

chiefly  along  the  levee,  for  much  of  the  country  was  overflowed.  lie  arri-V^^ 
there  early  in  the  aftemoon,  and  contirraod  the  intelligence  of  difiaster  wlii*^' 
liad  already  reached  the  citizens,     A  .  -   -  _  _     _ 

fearful  panic  ensued.  Drums  were 
beating;  soldiers  were  seen  hurrj-ing 
to  and  fro ;  merchants  fled  from  their 
stores ;  women  without  bonnets  and 
brandishing  pistols  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  crying,  "  Bum  the  city  !  Never 
mind  us !  Bum  the  city  !"'  Military 
officers  impressed  vehicles  into  the  ser- 
vice of  carrying  cotton  to  the  levees 
to  be  burned.  Specie,  to  the  amount 
of  four  millions  of  dollars,  was  sent  out 
of  the  city  by  railway  ;  the  consulates 
were  crowdud  with  ibreigncrs  deposit- 

roporl.  dcclircil  liol  l)i< 
fran  UiDcl«fcnu»iifl<ul 


ict-rfDl  ud  heulT  R 


■fiiH  to  havo  bwn  no  Wndly  co-"t»Rit1nii  Iwl^ccn  Iho  forti  nnd  tit  CooMtnUm  fl™t.  ud  »"*T^ 
TTspondcTiiw  oceumd  twLiruen  Orncral  Dun&in  md  Cipuln  MkcbcIL    The  tanott.  In  >>l*  °^^^ 


-CT.  and  thfir  inbordloaW  cninrmindFrt;  of  0«iKral  Bullir  and  i: 
on  and  CoVoncI  Bt^gtn^  of  the  CoDfedtnla  rural. 
■  TUi  >iru  tte  appearanoa  of  Twljft'a  roddCBM  wlua  tha  wriiu  Tltlledlt,  latha  ^tiafVtlStt.  II 
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ing  their  money  and  other  valtinbleB  for  safety  from  the  impending  storm ; 
and  poor  old  Twis^gSj  the  traitor,  like  his  former  master,  Floyd,  fearing 
the  wrath  of  his  injured  Government,  fled  from  his  home,  leaving  in  the 
care  of  a  young  woman  the  two  swords  which  had  been  awarded  him  for 
his  services  iu  Mexico,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  who  speedily 

On  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  Lovell  had  ordered  Genera!  Smith,  who  was  in 
conuuaitjl  of  the  river  defenses  below  the  town,  known  as  the  Chalmette  bat- 
teries,' to  make  all  possible  resistance ;  and  in  the  city  he  tried  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand volunteers,  who  should  make  a  dospt'rate  attempt  to  board  and  capture 
the  National  vessels,  but 
he  found  only  one  hun- 
dred men  who  evinced 
sufficient  courage  or 
desperation  to  imder- 
takt  the  perilous  task. 
Lovell  was  satistied 
liiniself,  and  he  con- 
viueetl  the  city  authori- 
ties that  the  n.'gular  and 
volunteer  troops  under 
hi*  immediate  command 
were  too  few  to  make 
"distance,  and  he  could 
"rot  rely  on  the  mili- 
*■*  Conscripts,  nor  a 
"^gimentof  free  colored 
"en  ivLo  had  been 
pi"^ssed  into  the  service, 
i  presence  of  foes 


that 


they   : 


ight   wel- 


*J^e  as  their  friends,  p 
^«e8o  considerations, 
""d  the  fact  that,  on 
**o»mt  of  the  height 
*  the  river  surface  .at 
™^  time  of  flood,  a  gun-boat  might  pass  up  to  Kenner's  plantation,  ten 
^''•b  above  the  city,  and  command  the  narrow  neck  between  the  river  and 
^'^  BTamp,  across  which  the  railway  passes,  and  thus  prevent  the  troops 
**  Supplies  going  out,  or  supplies  and  re-enforcements  going  into  the  town, 
p^'ie  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  escajw  as  soon  as  possible. 
Ijovell  prepared  to  abandon  New  Orleans.  lie  disbanded  the  conscripts, 
^^  sent  stores,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  valuable  property  up  the 
"lotry  by  steamboats  and  the  railroad;  and  while  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
■^era  hastened    to    Camp    Moore,  on    the    Jackson    and    New   Orleans 


"nt, 


III  Ui^ruiiie  Strcf  ta,  im 
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railway,  seventy-eight  miles  distant,  tlie  regiment  of  colored  troops  refused 
to  go. 

With  nine  vessels  Farragnt  proceeded  up  tlie  river  on  the  morning  of  the 
2Sth,  And  when  near  the  English  Turn  he  met  evidences  of  the  abandonment 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  Confederates  in  the  form  of  blazing  ships,  loaded  with 
cotton,  tliat  came  floating  down  tlie  stream.  Soon  afterward,  he  discovered  the 
Chalmette  batteries  on  both  sides  of  tlic  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city,  and  at  once  made  dispositions  to  attaclc  them.  The  river  was  so  full 
that  his  vessels  comi)letcIy  commanded  the  Confederate  works.  Moving  in 
two  lines,  they  proceeded  to  the  business  of  disabling  them.  The  gallant 
Bailey,  who  had  not  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  was  far  ahead 
with  the  Cayuga,  and  for  twenty  minutes  she  sustained  a  heavy  cross- 
fire alone,  Farragut  pressed  forwanl  with  the  Hartford,  and,  passing  the 
Cayuga,  gave  the  batteries  such  destructive  broailsidcs  of  shell,  grape, 
and  shrapnel  that  at  the  first  discharge  the  Confederates  were  driven 
from  their  guns.  Tlie  Penmicola  and  the  Brooklyn,  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  followed  the  H'irtford's  example,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minates  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  their  men  were  running  for  their 
lives. 

The  victors  were  now  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  scene.     The  river  wa^^^ 

strewn  with  flre  rafts,  burning  steamers,  and  i>lazing  cotton  bales,  and  over 

hong  by  an  awful  canopy  of  Ijlack  smoke,  sent  u])  by  the  great  conflagration 

As  soon  as  it  was  Icnown  that  the  National  vessels  were  approaching  th^H^^^ 
city,  another  great  panic  prevailed,  and  the  work  of  destruction  of  proper!^  t^ 
commenced,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  Lovell.'  I  :^k] 
a  very  short  time  a  sheet  of  flame  and  pall  of  smoke,  caused  by  burning  co  ^^r 
ton,  sugar,  and  other  staples  of  that  region,  were  seen  along  the  levee  for  tt^^^  « 
__         _^_  ___.  distance  of  fis^ — « 

~"^7=_       ""^  -     'T  njiles.     Fooli^^  "■ 

ly  believing  th^SE'^t 
the  cotton  whi^ — tt  i 
they  regard«.:=T-  ^ 
as  Idng  was  t^t:"  * 
chief  object  ^^i^f 
the  N  ation^  "X  ^ 
the  inlatuat  *2-« 
people    sent  ^-^ 

in  huge  lo»-^^* 
to  the  levee  "** 
be  destroyed.     *  " 

TUB  LIVM  IT  KIW  uBLEASb.  frOnt     Of  thc    '^'*"  ^ 

rious  presses  along  the  river  front  it  wns  piled  and  fired,  and  in  this  way    ^^ 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  bales,  valued  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousa-*^ 
dollars,  wore  consumed.     More    than  a  dozen  lai-ge   ships,  some  of  th*^*'^ 
laden  with  cotton,  ami  as  many  magnificent  steamboats,  with  unfinished  gm*** 
boats  and  other  vessels,  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames  and  sent  floating  do"^^ 
the   river,  the   Confederates  hoping  they  might   destroy  the  tpproachSJ*** 
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vessels.*  But  the  latter  all  escaped,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
nooxi  Farragut's  squadron  was  anchored  off  the  city,  wliile  a  violent  thunder- 
stox-m  was  raging. 

INew  Orleans  was  now  utterly  defenseless.  Lovell  was  there,  but  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops  had  been  sent  away,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  civil  authorities,  who  wished  to  spare  the  town  the  horrors  of  a  bombard- 
memt.  Captain  Bailey  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  summons  from 
Farragut  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  a  demand  that  the  Confederate 
flag"  should  be  taken  down  and  that  of  the  Republic  raised  over  the  ])ublic 
buildings.  Bailey  made  his  way  through  a  hooting,  cursing  crowd  to  the 
City  Hall,  escorted  by  sensible  citizens.  To  the  demand  for  suiTender,  Lovell 
returned  an  unqualified  refusal,  but  saying,  that  as  he  was  powerless  to  hold 
the  city  against  great  odds,  and  wishing  to  save  it  from  destruction,  he 
would  withdraw  his  troops  and  turn  it  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  the  Mayor  not  to  surrender  the  city,  nor  allow  the  flags 
to  "be  taken  down  by  any  of  its  people. 

Acting  upon  this  foolish  advice,  the  ^layor  (John  T.  ^lonroe),  one  of  the 
Daost  unworthy  of  the  public  men  of  the  day,  refused  to  surrender  the  city  or 
take  down  the  Louisiana  flag  from  the  City  Ilall.  This  refusal  was  in  the 
lOpm  of  a  most  ridiculous  letter  to  Farragut,  in  which  the  Mayor  declared 
that,  while  his  people  could  not  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
National  forces,  they  would  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  government 
they  had  deliberately  repudiated.*  In  the  mean  time  a  force  had  landed  from 
the  J^ensacola^  which  was  lying  opposite  Esplanade  Street,  and,  unopposed, 
hoisi^^^  the  National  flag  over  the  Government  Mint ;  but  as  soon  as  they  re- 
tu^il  it  was  torn  down  and  dragged  in  derision  through  the  streets  by  young 
^en  belonging  to  the  Pinckney  Battalion,  and  a  gambler  named  William  B. 
-^^^UTiiford.'  This  act  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  secessionists  of 
-i^Iew  Orleans,  and  caused  paragraphs  of  praise  and  exultation  to  appear  in 
^"^  public  journals.  It  ended  in  a  serious  tragedy,  as  we  shall  observe 
P^'^sently. 

In  reply  to  the  Mayor's  absurd  letter,  the  patient  Farragut  referred  to  the 

Piling  down  of  the  flag,  the  indignities  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  the 

^^^Itg  offered  to  his  officers,  and  said,  with  a  meaning  which  the  most  obtuse 

?*^Sht  understand,  "  all  of  which  go  to  show  that  the  fire  of  this  fleet  may 

P^  ^rawn  upon  the  city  at  any  moment,  and  in  such  an  event  the  levee  would, 

.     ^U  probability,  be  cut  by  the  shells,  and  an  amount  of  distress  ensue  to  the 

?^^cent  population  which  I  have  heretofore  endeavored  to  assure  you  that 

Qesiro  by  all  means  to  avoid."     lie  concluded  by  saying,  "The  election, 

*^©reforc,  is  with  you ;  but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 

^^en  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I  have  rightly 

^^lorstood  your  determinatioiu" 

^^lljo  shipyard  at  Alsrlers,  opposite  New  Orleans,  was  bnmed,  and  with  it  an  immense  armored  ram  called 
*ippi^  which  was  considered  the  most  important  naval  structare  which  the  Confederates  had  jret 
^      iken. 

^Q^  As  to  the  hoisting  of  any  flag,^  he  salJ,  **than  the  flag  of  onr  own  adoption  and  allegiance,  let  me  say  to 

aq[^     ^,  that  the  man  lives  not  in  onr  midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  palsied  at  the  mere  thought  of 
^>%  act;  nur  could  I  find  in  my  entire  constitnency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a  renegade  as  wonld  dare  to 
'^  with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations.** 
^  ^^*1i««  was  no  guard  left  at  the  Mint  to  defend  the  flag,  but  a  watch  was  set  in  the  top  of  the  PeuMxeola, 
^Itich  a  howitzer  hurled  grape-shot  at  the  men  who  pulled  dowrn  the  flag,  but  without  effect 
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To  tLis  mes«aire  the  a>>>ur<l  Mavor  ret  erne?!  a  a:«iC  nm^niic> 
lidliT-^lo-i*.  i:oiL'ihlhnn'j  the  cip--uin>tance!?,  a«  tbe-  saitti-ait^-.iir  'loooui   -i-fT  a 
':\z*r^.  i^rl^yjtiiii — in  whk-h  he  uttere^l  non*<-n«r  al^;*::  "iLTr"fi*Easr*  "v 
a:.'i  'rh:Mr*rfi,  an-l  charirM  Farrajrut  with  a  •iesire  to  •i»m.''iu*  loiL  Es-rr: 
tr.'r  Y:'f\iJ:r     After  wjJeriinly  a^surinir  the  CViminc»J«>nE-  ^Lis  <ni'i  -sirisKik^TV 
he  eould  ij'-/t  obtain,  he  fcai'l  dramaticallv.  -  We  win  «:a2ii  -tmut  Vm'Miril- 
xaeLt.  ijnarTn'.-<l  an«l  un'lefen*]e*J  a*  we  are.     The  civ:""iar*i  w:<rji  -v-Zl  ?:asii:ra 
t//  irj-l'-lihle  infarnv  the  heart  that  will  conceive  ibe  'ir^-i  izii  "Liii-  ijicil  *ii: 
wiJI  ciyfi-tjinrfiate  it.*^     Tlie  j*uhstance  of  the  flavor*  I^ctct  wa.*.  i:*  2a:f  '-^rtsi 
oWrn'«,-*L  "  •  Come  on  irhore  and  lioist  what  flan  v.i'-a  t-^^«*^-     I*  c."*  ^A  w  :-> 
do  your  fla^-rai-intr.'     Sliirhtly  impudent,  fierhap*:  ^ir:!  =»*fi  wifi-irs-  Txikfs:; 
from  Wiind  a  l^ulwark  of  fifty  thousand  w«.imen  aa-i  <^'1z>k.  *£*  '^  zan- 
dfcijt  if  th'-y  plea*^'.'^* 

To  the  in-olence  of  the  Mavor  was  adde«l  the  irrMte*  i^i*:ni2fcsn»  •:f:fee 

commander  of  a  Fn-nr-li  s)iij>-of-war   which  ha<i  jast  arrfTei.  wi?:  wr'-re  a 

note  to  Farrairnt  tliat  lii*  Govenmient  had  *?ent  him  to  T-T«:«-r5  ^Le  Ttrfsw 

and  proj^^rrty  of  it*  tliirty  tliousand  subject*  in  Xew  C^rieakTr?.  ^izA  "lias  Lc 

demand<'d  sixtv  da\>,  in>tead  of  fortvK-iirht  hour*,  as  tLe  t^*  :- :*  j:t«i 

for  the  eva'-uation  of  the  cit  v  b v  the  inhabitants.     He o>i:cIiaie'l  whi a tLTrat. 

Kivinir,  "  If  it  j?»  vour  n-?^>hition  to  bomlxinl  the  citv,  do  h  :  l^n  I  wish  :■> 

►fate  tJiat  vow  will  have  to  account  for  the  barban>ii5  act  t«>  tbe  »w«rwkkli 

I   n-pn-sent,"     The  vet«'niii    cnmm^Klore  was  s<irely    f^r^-leie-L  ac-L  ^tile 

nrvolvin*^  in  bin  mind  what  to  do,  he  was  relieve*!  by  the  in:elli;z*^'.>f  •^f  tie 

►urn-nder  of  the  forts  )>elow.     lie  now  feh  that  he  could  afl[^*pi  to  wai:.  l-.-r 

tIm'  y\tt'i'i\\'  po-M'-fion  of  \<'W  Orleans  by  General  Butler's  trt-.'t'S  wi«  cu»I«? 

an  almost  ab-olute  ^Miaintv.     I'|>  to  that  moment  it  was  IvIirVc*!  IvtKo 

•  I  • 

nti/>'nM  that  thr*  forts  below  could  not  be  taken,  and  this  was  thechi^^frwi?*'^ 
for  th<-  di'fiuht  attitude  of  the  public  authorities  there.  Xvw  their  tone  «^*- 
chari;r<'d,  and,  to  'a\\\h"asm  Farraj^ut,  he  was  semi-officially  informe^L  in  a  I'^*~ 


he 


vaf#r  nianni-r,  that  the  haulini;  down  of  the  flair  from  the  3Iint 
"  unaijthori//r'l  a<-t  of  the  men  who  iK?rforme<i  it."" 

On  the  followinj^  day.  Captain  Hell  landed  with  a  hnndn^d  marines.  1*^^ 
th<'  National  flai^  in  the  ]>laces  of  the  ensigns  of  rebellion  on  the  Mint  ao«l 
ruy-.tom  IIous#',  locked  the  door  of  the  latter,  and  retume^i  with  the  key  to 
hin  ve-seh     lliose  flaL'H  wctc  undisturlKMh     The  occu]>ation  of  the  -Eurc^ 
\H'\\\\  ]5ri;4;ide,"  a  military  or;^anization  in  Xew  Orleans,  ostensibly  for  tb^ 
piir|><;He    of    aiding    the    authorities    in    the    pnUeetion    of    the    citit^^* 
from    unruly    miTiibers,  but    really    in   the   interests    of  the    Confeder3^^*» 
'•omjKiwd    of   Hritii^h,    French,   and    Spanish    aliens,    was    now   almost    ^ 
an  end,  and  the  KngHsh  members  of  it,  who  admired  the  frequent  displ*? 
of  "  Hritish  neutrality"  elsewhen*  now  imitated  it  bv  votinir  at  their  arm<>*^' 
that,  as  they  wouM  have  no  further  use  for  their  weapons  and  accoutermet** 


•  *•  Our  women  and  cbildmn  cannot  <>fteap«  from  your  sbelU,  If  it  be  roar  pleasare  to  monler  th«fl»  -^ 
mere  question  of  etiquette ;  but  if  tb<-j  could,  tbeiv  are  few  among  them  who  would  consent  to  drteit    ^^^p 
Ikmillea  and  tbeir  homes  and  the  frrave^  of  thi-ir  relatives  in  so  awful  a  moment:  tber  woold  brsTelr  st«^~^yt 
•l{(ht  of  jour  shells,  rollini?  over  the  Unies  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  would  derm  that  thev  ditfJ 
In^orioiulf  bj  the  side  of  the  tr>iiibii  erected  by  their  jiletf  to  the  niemoiy  of  departed  relatives.* 

«  Pkrton's  BuUtr  in  X^te  Or  1mm,  |«i(fe  274.  ^ 

*  Tbase  were  W.  B.  Mnmford  (who  cut  it  Ioom  fW>m  the  flai^taff).  Uentenant  Holmea,  Sergvant  Bon**  *^ 
James  Beed,  all  tmt  Momford  members  of  the  Pincknej  Battalion  of  VolonteenL 
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would  send  them  to  Beauregard's  army  at  Corinth,  as  "  a  slight  token 
of  'fcleir  affection  for  the  Confederate  States." 

On  the  30th,*  Farragut  informed  the  city  authorities  that  he 
"uld  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  a  body  whose  language 
3.  BO  offensive,  and  that,  so  soon  as  General  Butler  should  arrive  with  his 
foircj^es,  he  should  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  city  to  him,  and  resume  his 
na^val  duties. 

Xet  us  see  what  General  Butler  had  been  doing  for  the  few  preceding 

A  few  hours  after  Mumford  and  his  companions  had  pulled  down  the 
XsLtional  flag,  General  Butler  arrived  and  jouied  Farragut  on  the  Hartford; 
aix<i,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  29th,  he  foreshadowed  his 
future  act  by  saying:  "This  outrage  will  be  jmnished  in  such  manner  as  in 
ni^r  judgment  will  caution  both  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act,  so 
tha,t  they  shall  fear  the  stripes  if  they  do  not  reverence  the  stars  of  our  ban- 
ner."    lie  hastened  back  to  his  troops,  and  took  measures  for  their  inmiediate 
advance  up  the  river.     His  transports  were  brought  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
these,  bearing  two  thousand  armed  men,  appeared  off  the  levee  in  front  of 
Ne\r  Orleans  on  the  first  of  May.     The  General  and  his  staff,  his  wife,  and 
fourteen  hundred  troops,  were    on  the  same  vessel  (Mlssissijypi)  in  which 
they  left  Hampton  Roads  sixty-five  days  before.     Prejiarations  were  made 
«>r  landing  forthwith.    In  his  order  for  the  movement,  he  forbade  the  plunder 
of  all  pro]>erty,  public  or  pnvate,  in  the  city ;  the  absence  of  officers  and 
soldiers   from   their  stations    without   arms   or   alone;   and   held  the  com- 
"^aii<i^jrs  of  regiments  and  companies  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
orders. 

-A.t  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  the  debarkation  of  a  part  of     .„    , 

th  •  •  I  h  May  1. 

tae  troops  at  the  city  commenced,  while  others  were  sent  over 

^  Occupy  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans.     A  company  of  the  Thirty-first 

■"l-^ssachusetts  was  the  first  to  land.     These  were  followed  by  the  remainder 

ot  tile  regiment ;  also  by  the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Paine ;  and  Everett's 

^ttery  of  heavy  field-guns.    These  formed  a  procession  and  acted  as  an  escort 

^^  Oeneral  Butler  and  his  staff,  and  General  Williams  and  his  staff;  and  to 

^  "txine  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  they  marched  through  Poydras  and 

^  Charles  Streets  to  Canal  Street,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Weigel, 

*^ultimore,  one  of  Butler's  aids,  who  was  familiar  with  the  city.    They  took 

P^^s^ssioii  of  the  Custom  House,  whose  principal  entrance  is  on  Canal  Street, 

^  there  the  Massachusetts  regiment  was  quartered. 

Strict  directions  had  been  given  not  to  resent  any  insults  that  might  be 

J^^^^d  by  the  vast  crowd  that  filled  the  side-walks,  without  orders ;  but  if  a 

.    ^"^  should  be  fired  from  a  house,  to  halt,  arrest  the  inmates,  and  destroy  the 

^^■cling.     Every  moment  the  crowd  became  greater  and  more  boisterous, 

,-?^  the  patience  of  the  troops  was  much  tried  during  tliat  short  march. 

*^of  f  ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  offensive  epithets,  vulgar  and  profane, 

Implied  to  the  General  and  his  troops,*  yet  the  consciousness  of  supporting 

P^>^or  behind  the  pacific  order  caused  them  to  march  silently  on  to  their 

^  before  tbe  troops  Unded,  voices  from  the  crowd  that  covered  the  levee  had  been  heard  eallinj^  for  *'  IMca- 

•    <^e  Botler.''  and  asking  him  to  show  himsell    The  General  was  willing  to  have  a  practical  Joke,  well  satisfied 
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destination.  Captain  Everett  posted  his  cannon  around  the  Custom  House, 
and  comparative  quiet  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  that  night.  Colonel  De- 
ming's  Twelfth  Connecticut  landed,  and  bivouacked  on  the  levee  by  the  side 
of  Butler's  head-quarters  ship,  the  Misai^ippi^  on  board  of  which  the  com- 
manding general  spent  the  night.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  he 
had  completed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  in  which 
his  intentions,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  were  explicitly 
stated.^ 

General  Butler  had  resolved  to  act  with  strictest  justice  toward  the 
deluded  people,  and  to  be  kind  and  lenient  to  all  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  peaceable.  But  liis  first  trial  of  the  temper  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  discouraging.  He  sent  his  proclamation  to  the  office  of  the 
True  Delta  newspaper,  to  be  printed  as  a  hand-bill.  The  proprietor  flatly 
refused  to  use  his  types  in  such  an  act  of  "  submission  to  Federal  nile."  Two 
hours  aftei'ward  an  officer  with  a  file  of  soldiers  (half  a  dozen  of  whom  were 
printei*s)  had  possession  of  the  True  Delta  office,  and  tlie  proclamation  was 
soon  issued  in  printed  form.  ^Icanwhile,  Colonel  Deming  had  encamped  in 
Lafayette  Square,  and  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  General  Lovell's 
recent  head-quarters  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  not  far  distant,  established  hi 
own  there,  and  invited  the  city  authorities  to  a  conference.  The  silly  Mon 
roe  told  the  General's  messengei:  that  tlie  Mayor's  place  of  business  was  a 
the  City  Hall.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  such  a  reply  would  not  satis 
the  commanding  general ;  so  the  jVIayor,  taking  counsel  of  prudence,  waite 
upon  General  Butler  at  the  St.  Charles,  with  Pierre  Soule,  formerly  a  rep 
sentative  in  Congress,  and  some  other  friends.  The  interview  was  instru 
tive  to  both  parties.     There  appeared  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  t 

thut  the  real  luorriment  would  be  on  the  side  of  litm»c]f  and  ft-icnds;  so  he  requested  the  lirelj  air  of  **Plcar 
Butler"  to  be  pluyod  when  they  should  debark.    But  none  of  the  band-masters  had  the  music,  and  the 
appropriate  National  airs  were  the  first  that  th<!  citizens  of  New  Orleans  heard  when  the  troops  landed. 

1  Id  that  pruclainntiun,  Gencrul  Butler  calle<l  upon  all  who  hod  taken  up  arms  against  their  Govemmen 
lay  them  down,  and  directed  all  flogs  and  devices  indicative  of  rebellion  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  Ameri 
fla^— the  emblem  of  the  Government— to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  re8i)0ct    IIo  told  them  that  all  w- 
disposed  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  should  he  protected  in  person  and  property,  subject  only  to  the  laws 
the  United  States;  and  he  enjoined  the  Inhabitants  to  continue  in  their  usual  avocations.    lie  directed 
keepers  of  all  public  property  whatever,  and  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to  report  to  hmc. 
quarters.    Tie  directed  that  shops  and  places  of  amusement  should  be  kept  open  as  usual,  and  the  servicfs  im 
churches  and  religious  houses  to  be  held  as  in  times  of  profound  peace.    Martial  law  was  to  be  the  gov 
power;  and  to  the  Provost-Marshal,  keepers  of  public  houses  and  drinking  saloons  were  required  to  report 
obtain  license,  before  they  were  permitted  to  do  business.    Ho  assured  tho  inh.ibitants  that  a  suftieient  nonr 
of  soldiers  would  be  kept  in  tho  city  to  ])reserve  order;  ond  that  the  killing  of  any  National  soldier  by  a 
orderly  mob  should  be  punished  as  murder.    All  acts  Interfering  with  the  forces  or  laws  of  the  United  St_-» 
were  to  be  rcferre<l  to  a  military  court  for  .idjudication  and  punishment    Civil  cftU84>s  were  to  be  referred  l<^ 
ordinary  tribunals.    The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  excepting  those  authorized  by  tho  United  States,  were 
bidden,  ^ave  those  for  keeping  in  repair  and  lighting  the  streets,  fur  sanitary  purposes.    The  use,  in  tnde.^ 
Confederate  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  was  forbidden,  excepting  those  in  form  of  bank  notes,  which 
Btituted  tho  only  circulating  medium,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  was  to  he  allowed  only  antil  farther  orders^ 
seditious  publications  were  to  be  allowed ;  and  communications  or  editorials  in  newspapers,  which  should 
accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  National  s«>ldiers.  were  not  permitted  to  bo  circulated  until  the  same 
been  submitted  to  a  military  censor.    The  same  rule  was  to  be  nppVed  to  telcgmphic  dispatches.    It 
requested  that  any  outrages  committed  by  the  National  soldiers  upon  the  jiersons  or  property  of  the  cldic 
should  be  reported  to  the  provost-guanl.  Assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets  were  forbidden ;  and  the  mu: 
pal  authority  was  to  be  continued,  so  far  as  the  police  of  the  city  and  its  environs  were  concerneil,  until 
pended-    To  assist  in  keeping  order,  the  "  European  Brigade,"  which,  as  wc  have  observed,  had  professe<lly  t 
employed  for  that  purpose,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Lovell  and  his  tro»)p8,  were  invited  to  oo-ope 
with  the  military  authorities.    The  General  said,  in  conclusion:  ^AU  the  requirements  of  nurtlal  law  wit 
imposed,  so  long  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  United  States  authorities,  it  may  be  necessary;  and  while  I 
desired  by  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  coreroment  mildly,  and  after  the  nsases  of  the  post,  It  matt  no- 
supposed  that  it  will  not  be  vigorously  and  firmly  administered,  as  the  occasion  calls  fbr  it" 
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status  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  dividing  line  was  so  distinctly  seen  at  this  interview,  that 
there  could  be  no  question  about  it  thereafter.  Butler  took  the  broad  national 
ground  that  the  inhabitants  in  general  had  been  in  rebellion  against  their 
lawful  Government;  that  the  authority  of  that  Government,  being  supreme, 
ri^htfiilly  demanded  the  allegiance  of  the  people ;  and  that  no  other  authority, 
except  that  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  could  be  allowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs  of  the  city.  Soule  and  his  friends  ])ersisted  in 
regarding  Louisiana  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  the  object  of  the 
primary  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  Tliey  considered  the  National  troops  as 
invaders  and  intruders,  and,  as  a  sequence,  the  people  as  doing  right  in  treat- 
ing them  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  fully  justified  in  driving  them 
from  the  city  if  they  could. 

An  instant  reply  to  this  assumption  was  practically  given.     An  immense 
^ob  had  collected  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles.     They  were  exas- 
perated by  the  seizure  of  that  building  by  General  Butler,  and  threatened 
violence.     Cannon  had  been  planted  and  a  regiment  liad  been  posted  for  the 
protection  of  head-quarters,  but,  while  the  General  and  the  city  authorities 
had  been  in  conference,  the  conduct  of  the  populace  had  become  so  alarming, 
that  Qeneral  Williams  sent  word  to  Butler  that  he  feared  he  could  not  con- 
trol them.     Tlie  General  calmly  replied  :  "  Give  my  comj^liments  to  General 
»v  illixiras,  and  tell  him,  if  he  finds  he  cannot  control  the  mob,  to  open  upon 
them    with  artillery."     The  Mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in 
constornation.     "  Don't  do  that.  General,"  exclaimed  the  temfied  Monroe. 
^hy  not,  gentlemen  ?"  said  Butler.     "  The  mob  must  be  controlled.     We 
^an  t    have  a  disturbance  in  the  street."     The  lunatic  ^layor  had  partially 
]'^co\-^»red  his  senses  in  Butler's  presence,  and,  going  out  to  the  balcony,  he 
^^'^^nmed  the  mob  of  the  General's  orders,  and  advised  them  to  disperse. 

;^hat  cvenins:  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  who  chose  to  listen,  heard  "  The 

St  .... 

^*^r  Spangled  Banner"  and  other  National  airs,  to  which  their  ears  had  long 

^^^  Btrangers,  played  by  a  band  on  the  balcony  of  the  St.  Charles.' 

VVithin  twenty-four  hours  afler  this  occurrence,  the  temper  of  the  people 

^^  that  of  General  Butler  were  mutually  understood;  and  his  proclamation, 

hieb  was  not  issued  until  the  6th  of  May,  was  a  rule  for  all  loyal  or  disloyal 

.  ^^oiis.     It  had  been  read  at  the  conference  at  the  St.  Charles  just  men- 

^^ned,  when  Soule  declared  that  it  would  give  great  offense,  and  that  the 

*^^ple,  who  were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  act  as  a  con- 

H^erod  people,  would  never  submit  to  its  demands.     "  Withdraw  your  troops, 

oiieral,"  said  the  distinguished  and  accomplished  Frenchman,  "  and  leave 

^^   ^ity  government  to  manage  its  own  affairs.     If  the  troops  remain,  there 

^U  certainly  be  trouble."  • 

^      Tliis  threat,  though  uttered  in  smooth  terms,  brought  a  withering  rebuke 

/*'*^  the  commanding  general.     "  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  Mr.  Soule  a 

**^<3t<  on  this  occasion,"  he  said.     "  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  hear 

tk  ^^^®  from  southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions  ;  but  let  me  assure 

^  gentlemen  present  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed, 

^^'^i*  to  return.     New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.     If  not,  why  are  we 

<  Parton's  BuQerin.  Xew  OrUans,  page  285. 
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here  ?  How  did  wo  get  here  ?  Ilavc  you  opeaed  your  arms  and  bid  as 
welcome  ?  Are  we  here  by  your  consent  ?  Would  you  or  would  you  not 
oxpel  us  if  you  could  ?  New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  conquerors.'" 

In  acconlanct!  with  tliie  doctrine  General  Butler  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  of  which  he  was  the  com> 
mander.     In  his  inter\'iew  with  the  Mayor  and  Soule,  he  had  generously 
offered  to  leave  the  municipal  govemmeut  of  New  Orleans  to  the  free  eier 
ciso  ot    all  its  )>owers  so  long  as  it  should  act  in   consonance   with  true 
atlegiauee  to  the  General  Government,  and  that   offer  had  been  answered 
by  a  threat.     He  saw  clearly  that  compromise  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
tbat  ri'bellioik  mnst  be  treated  as    rebellion,  and    traitors  as  traitors.     Ho 
accordingly  commenced  a  most  vigorous   administration  of  public    aflair&_ 
Major  Joseph  W.  Uell  was  apiiointed  Provost-Judgc  and  Colonel  Jonas  K_ 
French  I'rovost-Marshal.     At  the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to  remo\— ^ 
all   causes  for   unnpcessary  irritation,  and   to   conciliate  the  people.     Th^. 
General  left  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  made  his  military  head-quarters  in  tkza 
house  of  General  Twiggs,  and  his  priva^--^ 
residence  in  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Can^^ 
bell,  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Ja.1.j 
Streets,  which  was  afterward  occupied  '%> 
General  Banks. 

The  Common  Council  having  accep'k^ 
a  generous  proposition  of  the  General,  tfa 
civil  city  government  was  allowed  to  ^^ 
on  as  usual.  The  troops  were  wilhdm^»-i 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall,  aEX< 
camps  on  public  squares  were  broken  up 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  \rei« 
I  sent  to  Carrolton,  under  General  Phelp»i 
whore  a  permanent  camp  was  former- 
Others,  under  General  Williams,  went  up 
the  river  with  Commodore  Farra^ut,  *** 
take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton  Rouge.  Others  were  sent  to  points  in  tl»^ 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wish  of  SoxJ^ 
was  literally  complied  with,  for  the  troops  were  all  withdrawn  from  the  city* 
excepting  a  sufRcient  number  retained  to  act  as  an  efficient  provost-guard 

These  concessions  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  relaxation  of  hU  prcip^* 
authonty.  They  were  mistaken  as  such,  however,  and  the  rebellious  spiii-*" 
which  was  made  quiet  only  by  compulsion,  soon  began  to  show  itself  Th^*  . 
spirit  siKjedily  learned  that  the  commander  of  the  Department  was  a  ^^^ 
power  within  the  sphere  of  his  assigned  duty,  that  must  not  be  resiste-^' 
Sensible  men  also  pi-reeivod  that  lie  was  a  power  fraught  with  much  goC^* 
for  the  city,  which  had  been  ruled  for  years  by  vicious  politicians  of  tfc* 
Monroe  school.*     He  established  the  most  i>erfect  order,  and  instituted 

1  Pirtoo'»  Sutlrr  in  Xia  Ofltant,  pi^e  isa  ^ 

>  "  For  wven  j-otn  p»u~  inlri  Uio  Trut  JMla.  on  thr  SLh  of  Ms;.  Id  i»raniMitlii(  oa  BnUtr'i  fto^uHt-^^^ 

■-IhavotldkDowgibit  tbtsdir.  lu  til  lu  dcpartmcDU— jDdldtl.  ItgiilitlTe,  ud  aiMBtlTF-liid  bxa  il  "^-^ 
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system  of  cleanliness  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  citizens,  before 

unknown  to  them,  and  which  is  yet  in  successful  operation.     On  liis  arrival, 

ribald  voices  in  the  crowd  on  the  levee  had  cried  out,  "  Wait  till  Yellow  Jack 

[yellow  fever]  comes,  old  Cock-eye  !     Ile'U  make  you  fly  1"     But  "  Yellow 

Jack  "  was  not  allowed  to  come ;  and  that  terrible  scourge  has  not  appeared 

m  New  Orleans  since  General  Butler  made  it  clean,  and  taught  the  inhabit- 

J^nts  to  keep  it  so.     Residents  there  declared  to  the  author,  when  he  visited 

that  city  in  the  spring  of  1866,  that  gratitude  for  incalculable  blessings 

should  prompt  the  inhabitants  to  erect  a  statue  of  General  Butler  in  one 

*'-f  of  the  public  squares,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  a  real  bene- 

iactor. 

General  Butler  organized  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  the  distress  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  invited  the  civil  authorities  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
merciful  work.     But  they  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  righteousness.     With- 
holding relief  from  their  starving  fellow-citizens,  they  sent  provisions  to  the 
camps  of  the  insurgents  who  had  fled  from  the  city.'     In  everj'-  possible  way 
attempts  were  made  to  thwart  the  orders  and  wishes  of  General  Butler  while 
he  Avas  feeding  the  starving  poor  by  thousands,  and  was  working  day  and 
ni^ht  to  revive  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city,  that  its  wonted  pros- 
perity might  return.     Among  his  troops  there  was  perfect  order.     No  man 
ha^l  been  injured,  and  no  woman  had  been  treated  with  the  least  disrespect. 
But  the  corruj)t  Mayor  was  surly  and  insolent.    The  newspapers  w^ere  barely 
restrained  from  seditious  teachings.     The  foreign  consuls,  and  foreign  popu- 
^tion  generally,  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  resistance;  and  many  of  the 
^omori  who  claimed  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  takincr  advantasce  of  the  wide 
"^'*<lc  in  speech  and  action  allowed  to  their  sex  in  American  society,  were 
P'irtieularly  offensive  in  their  manifestations  of  contempt  for  the  General  and 
w  t  I'oops.    When  Union  officers  approached,  they  would  leave  the  sidewalks, 
oO  fo\ni(i  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  with  upturned  noses  would 
^^f  6%ome  insultinc:  words,  often  more  vicjorous  than  ele£:ant.     Thev  would 
^^"    o.way  their  skirts  when  a  private  soldier  passed  them,  and  leave  street 
,  '^    O-iid  church  pews  when  Union  officers  entered  them.     They  wore  seces- 
.    ^    ^*c>lors  on  their  bonnets;  in  feminine  schools  they  kept  the  pupils  sing- 
®    ^^V)el  songs ;  groups  on  balconies  turned  their  backs  on  passing  soldiers, 
relayed  airs  that  were  used  with  rebellious  words;  and  in  every  con- 
^  t>le  way  they  insulted  the  troops.     These  things  were  patiently  borne, 
,     ^^^^sible  men  endure  the  acts  o£  imbeciles  or  lunatics,  notwithstanding 
^     xvere  indicative  of  the  hellish  spirit  that  was  making  war  on  the  Govern- 
,        ^    Ziiul  the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  follies  of  these  deluded  women  were 


a  w 


^^xbjects  of  much  merriment  among  the  troops.     But  when,  at  length, 


,        ^^^"tian  of  the  "dominant  class,"  with  the  low  manners  of  the  degraded  of 
/»  ,^    ^^x,  deliberately  spat  in  the  face  of  two  officers,  who  were  walking  peace- 


along  the  street.  General  Butler  determined  to  arrest  the  growing  evil 
.        ^c?e,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  the  town  was 
jj^^^^''}^  the  root  of  the  iniquity,  by  placing  such  actors  in  their  appropriate 


^€>p  nnrl  nn  the  15th  of  May  the  town  was  startled  by  an  order  that 

of  the   iniouitv-  bv  Tilaoinor   siiph   n 

B0O\^1 

**i  position. 


^^  disposal  of  the  raost  go<]les8,  brutal,  li^orant,  and  nithleu  ruffianism  the  world  has  ever  heard  oi 
^^<j  days  of  the  great  Koman  conspirators.'' 
**      BnUer't  Order,  May  9, 1862. 
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That  ordor^  was  intended  to  work  silently,  peacefully,  and  eSectnally. 
And  so  it  did.  The  grave  oifense  was  not  repeated.  Sensible  and  virtuous 
women  did  not  indulge  in  such  vulgarities,  and  were  not  touched  by  the 
order.  The  foolish  women  recovered  their  senses  through  its  operation  ;•  and 
so  did  the  Mayor  and  his  accomplices  in  crime,  when  the  power  of  their  oat- 
raged  Government  was  felt  by  the  former,  by  arrest  and  threatened  imprison- 
ment in  Fort  Jackson ;  by  Soule,  the  ablest  of  the  instigators  of  treason  in 
Louisiana,  as  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren ;  and  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  when  he  stood  a  felon  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  number 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  of  his  overt  act  of  treason  in  pulling  down  the 
National  flai;  from  the  Government  Mint.' 

The  Mayor  had  made  the  publication  of  the  "  Woman  Order  '*  the  occa- 
sion of  a  most  impudent  and  absurd  letter  to  General  Butler,  saying,  among- 
other  things,  "  Your  officers  and  soldiers  are  permitted  by  the  terms  of  thi 
order  to  place  any  const  nictiou  they  may  please  uj)on  the  conduct  of  on 
wives  and  daughters,  and  upon   such  construction  to  offer  them  atrocio 
insults."*     This  letter  was  answered  by  the  deposition  and  arrest   of  th 

'  The  foHowlnjr  i^  a  copy  of  iho  document  known  ns  tho  '•  Womin  Onler,*'  which  the  Of'neral  himself  fhunr 
tvom  a  (kimilar  one,  and  fur  a  bimilar  purpose,  which  he  had  read  lunsr  bvfore  in  a  London  new8i)ai»er : 

**  nKAD-QrABTKKS,   DkPABTMENT  OF  THK  GUXF, 

New  Oblkaxs,  May  I."!,  ISfiS. 
»'  General  Order  Xo.  2S: 

"A*  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insnits  from  the  tt 

(calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  wiriipulous  non-interference  and  coarteif 

our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  Insult  or  show 

tempt  for  any  otliecr  <»r  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  bo  regarded  and  held  liable  to  bo  treated 

woman  of  the  town  plyinjr  her  avocation. 

"By  command  of 

"Majob-Gekkxal  Bctleb. 
"Geobge  C.  Stuono,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Chief  o/Staf.'^ 


'  Mr.  Parton  says  that  one  of  the  women — "  :i  very  fine  laily  " — who  lost  her  senses  and  behaved  Indlsrry^  zi*^  "it  Ir, 
and  who,  in  sweeping  her  skirts  away  from  possible  contact  with  passing  Union  officers,  lost  her  balanrc.  ^*}I 
In  the  gutter,  an<l  received  the  pn^flTeretl  aid  of  one  of  them,  which  she  spumed,  afterward  declared  that-  te»^ 

really  felt  jrratcful  to  tho  officer  at  tho  timo  for  his  iK>litencsa,  and  added^  "Order  23  [the  'Woman  On*  ^«-7 
served  the  women  rij,'ht/' 

»  See  page  848. 

*  This  willful  perversion  of  the  jdain  letter  and  spirit  of  the  "Woman  Order"  was  maile  the  key-note-'     c*^« 
cry  of  indignation  that  w:is  heard  in  every  part  of  the  C<mfederacy,  and  was  echoed  by  the  fHendsof  the     ^rw»JJ- 
spimtors  in  tho  North  and  in  Europe.    "  Do  n<»t  leave  your  women  to  the  merciless  foe,"  apfiealed  '*The  da-ma.^*- 
ters  of  New  Orleans  "  to  "  everj'  Southern  soldier."   ..."  Rather  let  us  die  with  you,  oh,  our  fathers!  lUa-thof, 
like  Virgini.js,  plunge  your  swonls  into  our  breasts,  sayin?,  'This  is  all  wo  can  give  our  daughters."*       THbc 
Governor  of  Louisiana  said:  "It  was  reserved  for  a  Federal  genend  to  Invite  his  soldiers  to  the  p*rpftr-s»^**<w 
ofoutraees,  at  tho  mention  of  which  the  blood  recoils  with  Imrror."    A  Georgian  offered  a  reward  of  $lO.Oi» 
'•for  the  infamous  BntUr's  head ;"  and  "  A  Savannah  Woman"  suggested  a  contribution "fh)m  every  worn. J-p  *^ 
the  Confeileracy  "  "  to  triple  tho  sum."    Paul  R.  llayne,  tho  Soutii  Carolina  pcKjt,  was  again  inspired  to  ^wrxit* 
nons<'nso  (sou  ixigo  101,  volumo  I.),  and  said : — 

"  Yes  t  but  there's  one  tcJu>  shall  not  dl6 

In  bitttle  harness  I   One  fur  whom 
Lurks  in  the  darkness  silently 

Another  and  a  sterner  doom  I 
A  warrior's  end  should  crown  tho  bravo— 
For  him^  swift  cord  1  and  felon  grave  I" 

Lord  Palmerston,  tho  British  premier,  in  tho  plenitude  of  his  admiration  for  the  insurgents^  and  '^^^^^IIj 
"how  savages  in  re<l  coats  had  been  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  captured  cities  "  on  tho  Peninful**   ^, 


ing  "how  savages  in  re<l  coats  had  l)ecn  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  captured 
naturally  supposed  that  "patriots  in  blue  coats  would  follow  their  example,*^  made  himself  appear  6^ceed*'"**X 
absurd  beftjrc  tho  world  by  mentioning  the  matter  in  Parliament,  and  saying, "  An  Englishman  most  blash  to  *^v^ 
that  such  an  act  has  been  committi^d  by  one  belonging  to  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race."  Beauregard,  wboee  wife?  ^^^ 
mother,  living  in  the  house  of  John  Slidell,  in  Now  Orleans,  were  there  treated  In  tho  most  tenderond  TMr^"^^!* 
manner  by  tho  commanding  general,  flrst  applied  to  that  officer,  it  is  s.iid,  the  vulgar  epithet  of  ^Botle^  ^^ 
Bea^t,^  and  it  was  freely  used  by  every  enemy  of  the  Government,  South  and  Norths  until  the  end  9» 
•Mfe. 
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ilayor,'  and  the  nppointniont  of  General  G.  F.  Shepley,  of  Maine,  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  New  Orleaiifl,  who  at  once  organized  an  efficient  police 
force  and  made  the  city  a  model  of 
luiet  and  good  order.     This  vigor 
*aa  foUowwl  by  the  aireiit  of  William 
B.  Mnmfonl,  his  trial  and  conviction 
liy  a  military  court,  and  his  execution 
S3  a  traitor  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
moltilude,  who  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  with  tlie  salutary  reflec- 
tion that  the  Government  had  indeed 
"  repossessed"  its  projierty,  and  was 
exercising  its  rightful    anthority   m 
tfae    cily  of  Sew  Orleans.' 

Of  the  details  of  General  Butler's 
xlxxiinistration  in  the  Department  of 
he  Gulf,  until  he  was  superseded  by 
'Oncral    Banks,   at    the    middle    of  mmiai!  r  »»flr 

^•?<^«ml)er   following — how   ho  dealt 

"i*  1 1  reprcseutativcs  of  foreign  governments ;  with  hanks  and  hankers ;  with 
»«5  holders  of  Confederate  money  and  other  property;  and  with  disloyal 
i^"»i  of  every  kind,  from  the  small  offender  in  the  street  to  the  greater 
™*^»ider  In  pnblic  positions  and  in  the  jmlpit — it  is  not  our  province  hero  to 
^*»  wider.'  Sulfiee  it  to  say,  that  it  then  seemed  wise  and  salutary  in  the 
et5«»sary  assertion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  Government ;  and,  to  the 
*«"»«31(1  student  of  events  there,  it  yet  seems  to  have  been  wise  and  salutary. 
•"omiitnoBs  anil  decision  marked  every  step  of  his  career.*     Measures  for  the 


it  ha  Bhould  vlllidraw  tha  IxUcr  uid  uioLs  u  ■polcgy,    Thli  ho  did  Id  tl 
■""™»-  aimiWe  munf  r. 

*  Uainrbrd  wnd  a  pn>f4>nUrrm]  ^mblcr,  and  oonscqutntlj  nn  (micdi^  of  atieietj,  Hfl  wot  iihout  fuEty-tv 
''*»"^  ttift.  He  WM  In  Iba  crowd  In  fWinl  erf  Ul«  8t  Ch»rlp»  em  Iho  ntcash.o  nf  the  QnneniVt  ccioftwnce  wl 
V**  Adjutiiidblirrii'inliKalmilyiiUudHlto,  boutlng  of  hli  ex]ih>lt  vllb  tbe  flag,  tncl ling  Ihcin  v>  riot,  u 
'^'*^asl^Nillonali>mc<T3loaFK»h[in.  Jle  amtlnucd  hlsutltnda  of  deflaiKS.  an^l  bcgamc  w  duni^rodi 
^^*0  •rdn,  u  t  luuIoTDf  tho  turUnknC  nptrlU  of  Now  Orteant.  thai  bli  amit  and  pundtimfnt  «>  a  neiYHlt 

OK    tu  ikl 

„     '  la  Mr.  Partnn't  icark.  vtaieh  hu  bcrt 

•^""fiAtqfnt  Caiitare<ifXt,t  OrlMO^  tonj  ba  found  full  di^uJJa  of  Ihit  a.lmlnlitratlun. 

■JJ^^InSe-OrlauiMlial  Ibo  conipliBlore,  and  parti cu lurlf  Uw  ebiefof  Ihe  Confcdcracj-,  who  had  bi'oi 


I  (ISti),  haa  bwn  tried,  o 


-it    .>    '•""'    '""    "      - 

Uu  V""  ""  "*"*  '*""  """''^  '^'^  ^"  Orlcaoa.  Jaffenon  Da<l>  luued  a  Double  prochima-      •  Dm.  SS, 
^X""'  '"►'•>•  pnrpoie  of  "  IWng  the  Sonthmi  beort,"ln  which  he  profcsMd  lo  rerliw  EuUfr'a  lS«a. 

,^J°''><*trallan  ot  atftilra  thi^re.    In  eoniiDctlon  vIOi  a  reeltaUon  of  Bntler'a  allcgtd  eMmet.  be 

~~    !d  him  "to  be  a  felon,  dcatrrlnf  or  airital  paDltbisent,"  ami  ordnvd  that  ha  ahouM  notbo-tmU 


1(1    '*  1'  ••  a  (Hiblle  CDcmy  tit  (be  Cunfodenta  Stnlei  of  Anitrie*,  be 
InZl  •"*  ""*•  '■  ""  "'"^  '^  *"'  OP"^'  ''"'  ""loer  In  ooramaui 
B^,™*4Uulj  eiMBted  br  haniHa^"    He  aim  ordered  that  the  ii 
...  ^°ne4  offlceri  wrvlnc  under  Bailer    In  addition  to  tbeia  In 


■nu  ngalnal  Iho  Cunfederacr.  and  all  eommlailDnad  offleen  of  the  Untied  Statai  aerrlng  In  eompan; 

,  who  ahould  ba  isptiuwi.  abonld  be  dellrered  to  the  eieoullTe  aathorltlet  nf  tbe  mpe«t1re  State!  to 

""^thenesniea  belonged,  -  to  bo  dealt  irllh  aroirdlng  lo  Ihe  lain  of  said  SUlei." 

«,- /^^en  It  not.  pmbabiy,  sif  lalclllfent  and  cudid  nuD  In  the  Union  b>4mj.  and  aipKlallT  anoni  th*  tvtl- 

^  vr  Mc«  Qritau  at  that  tlntr,  who  doca  not  aftM,  In  hnaaat  optnlon,  with  tbe  Ttidlet  at  a  oompatut 
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pnblio  good  were  continually  planned  and  executed,  and  toward  the 

summer  he  took  the  firet  step  in  the  employment  of  negroea  as  soldiei 

the  enemies  of  the  Government  had  practised  there.     Wlien  Genera 

arrived  to  take  command  of  the  Department,  tbi 

I  three  regiments  of  these  soldiers,  with   two   1 

I  ^^^       j    manned  by  them,  well  drilled  for  his  use,   an 

I^^B  ,,.      t     common  name  of  the  Louisiana  Xativc  Guard. 

ffMK^'ll^fe-i  The  loss  of  Xew  Orleans  was  the  heaviest  b 

^^^^^^^1     Confe<leracy  had  yet  received,  and  for  a  while 

.^^^^^H^^^     gered  under  its  infliction.     "  It  annihilated  us  ii 

flj^^H^^S'     ana,"  said  the  Confederate  MstorLtn. of  the  war; 

^I^^Hft  '^uik     ^^^^  ^^^  resonrccs  and  supplies,  by  the  loss  of 

^  J^^^^K  W^    ^^^  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within  tl 

•}^-  ^I^^H  ^2    °^  ^^^  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mi 

xj^^^^^Hij^B  operations,  and    finally    led,  by    plain    and  iir 

ff^^^^t^l/I^I  conclusion,  to  our  virtual  abandonment  of  the  gi 

tO^^HHH^H^H  fruitful  valley  of  the  ^lississippi."' 
jj^^^^^BgP^  Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  J 

^^^S^^T^  the  Potomac,  which  we  left  in  a  quiet  conditii 

LovHiiHi  BiTiTi  ouiu>.  ^^^  Httlc  flurry  at  Drainsville,  at  near  the  close 
year. 

blilnrlsn  (I>ir(nn).  Ibit  "euh  of  the  |>ani!niph<  of  Ji-lfi-raon  DstIi'i  pmclanutlon  irhleb  nidu 

A  few  diys  iift»r  the  pmclsmstlon  wu  Imifrt.  nichnnl  Twilnn.  ■  prninfncnt  cltlien  nf  ClurlaMi 

■  Jan.  I,       nlitr,  to  any  propH  Ciinreilemis  inthurCl)-."    And  "  A  I>oiishwr  of  South  CaroHaB,* 
1^(9.  to  Iho  Culrltubm  Cnuriir,  ulc!.  'I  prnpoMtotpLn  ihe  [tirml  to  miit  ibaentixai 

may  he  nlloffed  (n  tuljnttilt  uonnd  fal<  nrck." 
'  rollenrt /■JrK  TearqfO*  Wnr,  pngoSll. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

lENTS  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC— THE  MONITOR  AND  MERRIMACK. 

HE  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  gained  strength  in 
numbera  and  discipline  during  the  months  it  had  been 
lying  in  comparatively  quiet  camps  around  the  National 
Capital.  Tlie  battles  of  Ball's  Bluff  and  Drainsville, 
already  mentioned,  had  kept  it  from  rusting  into  absolute 
immobility ;  and  the  troops  were  made  hopeful  at  times 
by  promises  of  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confed- 
erates at  Manassas.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
ten  that  army  numbered  full  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  pros- 
in  advance  seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  for  the  fine  weather  that 
railed  up  to  Christmas  was  succeeded  by  storms  and  frost,  and  the 
many  places  soon  became  almost  impassable.  Very  little  prepara- 
been  made  for  winter  quart  ere,  and  much  suffering  and  discontent 
consequence.^  The  people  were  exceedingly  impatient,  and  were 
posed  to  censure  the  Secretary  of  War  than  the  General-in-Chief,  for 
.  faith  in  the  latter.  They  were  gratified  when  Mr.  Cameron  left  the 
d  they  gave  to  the  new  incumbent,  Mr.  Stanton,  their  entire  confi- 

President  was  much  distressed  by  the  inaction  of  the  great  army. 

get  no  satisfaction  from  the  General-in-Chief,  when  he  inquired  why 
y  did  not  move.     Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  summoned 

McDowell  and  Franklin  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  his  Cabi- 
iver,  during  the  whole  war,  did  he  exhibit  such  despondency  as  at 

B  efforts  were  made  bj  many  ofAcers  to  break  the  monotonj  of  the  camp  and  keep  the  Boldien 

Ith  this  view,  the  musical  "  Ilatchinson  Family  "  were  permitted,  by  Secretary  Cameron,  to  visit 

id  sing  their  simple  and  stirring  songs.    They  weredlftatlng  sunshine  through  the  army  by  dellgfat- 

f  soldiers  who  listened  to  their  voices,  when  their  career  <^nseflilnesswas  suddenly  arrested  by  the 

ier: 

ection  of  General  McCIellan,  the  permit  given  to  the  *  Htttehlnsoii  Family  *  to  sing  In  the  camp, 

s  to  cross  the  Potomac,  are  revoked,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sing  to  the  troops.^ 

t  The  answer  was  in  the  fact,  that  they  had  sang  Whittler^s  stirring  song,  laiely  written,  to  the 

lei^B  Hymn,  **£ln  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott,"^  in  which,  among  eight  tlmUar  verses, 'was  the  fol- 

"'  What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  atcel ! 
What  points  the  rebel  cannon  t 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble^s  heel 
On  th'  old  star-spangled  pennon  * 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  th'  men  o'  th*  South? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life? 
Hark  to  the  answer :  SlavkbtP 

M.  StAOton  succeeded  Simon  Cameron,  as  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  January,  IStt. 
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that  conference.  Ho  spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury ;  of 
the  loss  of  public  credit;  of  the  delicate  condition  of  our  foreign  relations; 
the  critical  situation  of  National  alTairs  in  MisBOuri  and  Kentucky  since  Fre- 
mont left  the  }Vestern  De/xirtinent  /  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  Gen- 
erals Ilalleck  and  Buell,  and  the  illness  of  the  General-in-Chief,  which  then, 
it  was  said,  confined  him  to  his  house.  He  said  he  was  in  great  distress 
under  the  burden  of  responsibility  laid  upon  him.  He  had  been  to  the 
bouee  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  did  not  ask  to  see  him.  He  must  talk  to 
tomtbody,  and  he  bad  sent  for  McDowell  and  Franklin  to  obtain  a  military' 
opinion  as  to  the  jirobability  of  an  early  movement  of  the  army,  "If  sorao- 
thing  is  not  soon  done,"  he  said  in  his  simple  way,  "  the  bottom  will  be  out 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and,  if  General  McCiellan  docs  not  want  to  use  the  army^ 
I  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  Amz^ 
something. '" 

The  President,  supported  by  public  opinion,  had  resolved  that  somethin^^^ 
must  be  done  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  immediately,  under  the  directi<^  -m^ 
of  General  McCiellan,  or  some  other  officer,  and  arrangements  were  in  pr^3*. 
gress  to  that  effect,  when  the  General-in-Chief,  who  had  been  too  ill  to  s^e^i, 
•  Jul  isai  the  President  on  the  10th,*  was  out,  and  "looking  quite  well,"  «rz».^ 
the  following  day.     McDowell  and  Franklin,  meanwhile,   h^:^^ 
been  charged  by  the  l*i-esident  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  plan  of  a  ca.  -w:r^ 
paign.      The  foi-mer  was  docidedlj^  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  llieavy  foB.  ^.jt 
upon  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  Confederates  at  Manassas,  whose  numl^«^-Ki 
he  was  satisfied  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.'     Such  movement,  if  suce^^SiS- 
ful,  would  end  the  disgracefiil  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  and  drive  the  ar»»r»y 
that  was  really  besieging  the  National  Capital  back  upon  Richmond.     Gl-^». 
eral  Frauklui,  who  had  been  somewhat  informed  by  General  3IcClellar»     of 
his  plans,  was  in  favor  of  moving?    «=id 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  Lower  Che- 
sapeake and  the  Virginia  Penlm^nla. 
They  consulted  with  Quarte^maste^ 
General    Meigs    (who    agreed    ^ritJ 
McDowell),  Colonel  Kingsbury,    tlie 
_^    -,  .  .^  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army   <^ 

^^      ^fc^y       '  jT  the  Potomac,  General  Van  Vlict,  th« 

^^  ^'  ^a^^^^^ifcL  Chief     Quartermaster,     and     Maj^f 

Shiras,    the    Commissary    of    Sob- 
sistencei 

The   subject  waa    disenssetl    ^1 

these  military  officers  and  the  rnMi- 

dent  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  ^ara* 

1  ju  11      evening,'  when  SIcDo**" 

"     ■     and    Franklin,    being    "" 

general  agreement  as  to  the  net"* 

Fonfcnnn  «1th  the  Pngldent  md  olhen.  on  Uw  ■ab]Kt  at  Iho  Dt"^ 
Ion,  Id  his  Campalgni  <if  lit  Army  of  Oi»  PotHnaf,  piiii  '*  ' 
WMr.  LiowlB.  dartn*  the  ■ummer  of  IS«,  >rho  dMUnd  Uwl  U>*T 

nrt  lo  cimilrlor  U»  tobjHst,  Mr.  BsBurd  lUtod.  thai  ftrni  Inr'"^*"^ 
™iiT..)MM  (ram  Iht  CcinlWenta  llni*  ho  wu  mOMBai  Uut  XhcJ  ""f^ 
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Bity    now  of    moving   directly  upon   Manassas,  recommended  such  move- 
ment.    But  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet* 

Two  days  afterward  there  was  another  meeting  of  those  officers  with  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet.      General  McClellan  was  present,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  discussion.    He  seemed  offended  ;  and  in  reply  to  some  apologetic 
teraarks  from  McDowell,  in  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  he  and 
Franklin  were  placed,  the  General-in-Chief  curtly  remarked, ''  You  are  entitled 
to  have  any  opinion  you  please."      AVlien  the  President  asked  McClellan 
"what  and  when  any  thing  could  be  done,  the  latter  replied,  with  more  force 
than  courtesy,  that  the  case  was  so  clear  that  a  blind  man  could  see  it ;  and 
then   spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining   what   force    he  could   count 
npon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to  Ship 
Jsiand,*  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  Burnside."'   To  the  direct  question  of 
th&  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with 
ills  array,  and  wliere  he  intended  doing,  McClellan  answered,  that  the  move- 
ments in  Kentucky  were  to  precede  any  from  Washington.*     This  part  of 
tho    plan  of  the  General-in-Chief  (the  movements   in  the  West)   was   soon 
gloTiously  carried  out,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  and  before  the  Army  of 
th^    Potomac  had  fairly  inaugurated  its  campaign,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
active  little  army  under  Grant,  and  the  forces  of  Buell  and  Pope,  in  connee- 
tiorx  with  Foote's  gun-boats  and  mortal's,  had  captured  Forts  Henry  and 
I^onelson,  Nashville  and  Columbus ;  had  driven  the  Confederates  out  of  Ken- 
tuol<y;  had  seized  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi  (Island  Number  Ten); 
an  el  had  penetrated  to  Northern  Alabama,  and  fought  the  great  battles  and 
Won  a  victory  at  Shiloh.' 

-At  that  conference,  McClellan  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  develop  his 

plstng,  "  always  believing,"  he   said,  "  that  in   military  matters  the   fewer 

pei-sons  knowing  them  the  better."     He  would  tell  them  if  he  was  ordered 

to    do  so.     The  President  then  asked  him  if  he  counted  upon  any  particular 

time;  he  did  not  ask  what  time  that  was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any 

particular  time  fixed  when  a  movement  could  be  commenced.     Tlie  General 

^plied  he    had.      "  Then,"  rejoined  the   President,  "  I  will   adjourn    this 

nieeting."* 

A  few  days  after  this  conference,  General  McClellan,  at  the  request  'pf  the 
President,  laid  before  the  latter  a  plan  for  moving  against  RichmoncL  It 
^^8  to  abandon  his  present  base,  and  proceed  toward  the  Confederate 
capital  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  The  President  disapproved  of 
^"®  plan,  because  of  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  prepare  for  the  move- 

^^^•ntrate  in  front  of  the  National  army,  Bt  short  notice,  108,000  men.  General  Wool,  who  hod  excellent  means 

^  obtaining  correct  lnf(»rmation,  liad  ratisfied  himself,  and  had  so  reported,  that  not  one-half  that  number 

^itfederate  soldiers  were  in  all  Virginia.     It  was  afterward  clearly  shown  that  General  Wool's  estimate  was 

.      ^  low,  and  "  that  from  October  to  March,  Johnston  never  had  an  effective  force  of  more  than  40,000  under 

^^er8,and  that  his  preparations  for  an  evacnation  were  bogun  as  early  as  October,  1661 ;  and  that,  after  that 

|.     *'  *»*  lay  simply  in  observation.*'     So  declared  W.  H.  Hurlbort,  a  public  writer,  who  had  many  and  rare 

***^  for  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Confederates. 
^A        1*he  PostmaAter-General  (Montgomery  Blair)  strongly  urged  McClcllan's  plans  of  moving  at  some  future 
0^  ^^y  way  of  the  Peninsula,  tiecause  of  the  great  obstacles  of  bad  roods  and  immense  forces  to  be  encountered 
y^y^^  other  route;  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  replied  that  it  was  probable  that,  after 
p*^  QiQch  time  and  millions  of  money,  there  would  be  found  as  many  obstacles  to  success  on  the  newly  prc^ 
^^^  route.     The  Secretary  of  Stole  (Mr.  Seward)  thought  that  a  victory  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  9omt 
Was  desirable,  it  mattered  not  where. — McDowelFs  Notes. 
^  ^  page  8*34.  *  See  page  816i        *  McDowell's  Notes.        •  See  Chapters  YIL,  VUL,  IX,  Mi  I. 

McDowell's  Notea^ 
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ment,  and  the  importance  of  striking  a  blow  immediately.  He  could  no 
longer  endure  the  delays  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  without  consulting  him, 
he,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Republic,  issued  an 
order  on  the  27th  of  January,"  known  as  General  War  Order 
No.  1,  in  which  he  directed  the  22d  of  February  following  "to 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  against  the  insurgent  forces.'"  He  also  declared  that  the 
heads  of  executive  departments,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  subordinates,  as  well  as  the  General-in-Chie^ 
with  all  commanders  and  subordinates  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  should 
"  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt  execu- 
tion of  the  order." 

This  proclamation  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  every  loyal  heart.  Four 
days  later  the  President  issued  a  special  order  to  McClellan,  directing  him 
to  form  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  provi- 
ding safely  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  into  an  expedition  for  the  imme- 
diate object  ot  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  southwest 
of  Manassas  Junction,  the  details  of  the  movement  (which  was  to  take  place 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  February)  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Gene- 
ral-in-Chief The  object  was  to  flank  the  insurgents  at  Manassas  knd  Cen- 
treville,  relieve  Washington,  threaten  Richmond,  and  paralyze  the  main 
strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying  its  most  formidable  army.  Secretary 
Stanton  at  the  same  time  urged  McClellan  to  take  immediate  steps  "to 
secure  the  reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  free  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Potomac  from  the  rebel  batteries  which  annoyed  passing 
vessels."* 

Instead  of  obeying  the  President's  order,  McClellan  remonstrated  against 
its  execution.  The  patient  Lincoln  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  on  the  -^ 
3d  of  February  wrote  him  a  kind  note,  saying :  "  You  and  I  have  distinct^ 
and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  yours 
be  down  by  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock,  to  Urbana,  and 
land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River;  mine  to  mov^Bn 
directly  to  a  point  on  the  railway  southwest  of  Manassas.  If  you  will  giv^*— 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  pbcr-rr 
to  yours:  1st.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure 
time  and  money  than  mine  ?  2d.  Wherein  is  victoiy  more  certain  by  yoi 
plan  than  mine  ?  3d.  Wherein  is  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  tl 
mine  ?  4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable ;  in  this,  that  it  woul 
break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  woul( 
5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  pli 
than  mine  ?" 

McClellan  did  not  reply  to  the  President's  kind  note  and  importa::^ci* 
inquiries ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  «:^' 
War,  in  which  he  recited  a  history  of  his  connection  with  the  Army  of  C 


1  He  8p«dall7  ordered  the  army  ^  at  and  around  Fortreea  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomae,  the 
Western  Vlr^nla,  the  army  near  Mamfordsvllle  [Baeirs]  In  Eentacky,  the  army  and  flotilla  [Orufi  i 
Footers]  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the  Galf  of  Mexico  [Farragnt't  and  Pt>rter*8]  to  be  readj  to  mot* 
that  day." 

*  Graeral  MoClellan'a  Beport,  page  48. 
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Potomac,  and  its  organization ;  complained  of  the  total  absence  of  a  general 
plan  of  operations  under  the  administration  of  General  Scott ;  and  declared 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  gain,  through  the  forces  in  the  West,  the  control 
of  the  Eastern  Tennessee  Railroad,  and  then  have  attacks   made  simul- 
taneously on  Nashville  and  Richmond.    He  developed  his  plan  for  operations 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  against  Richmond  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
already  mentioned,  the  base  being  Urbana,  on  the  lower  Rappahannock,  and 
presented  a  long  array  of  arguments  in  its  favor.     He  arrayed  against  the 
President's  plan  the  advantage  possessed  by  tlie  Confederates  in  holding  a 
central  defensive  position ;  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather ;  the  necessity 
of  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  probable  indecisiveness  even 
of  a  victory.     McClellan  was  so  impressed  with  apprehensions  of  the  sad 
&te  that  might  befall  his  army  by  following  the  President's  plan,  that  he 
<ieciared  he  should  "  prefer  to  move  from  Fortrps  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an 
attack  upon  Manassas." 

The  President  was  not  convinced  by  the  General's  arguments,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter's  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan  than  his  own,'  he  consented  to  submit  the  matter 
to  a  council  of  twelve  officers,  w^hich  was  lield  at  head-quarters  on  the  27th  of 
February.  The  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  3IcClcllan's  plan,  by  a  vote 
^^  ^ight  against  four.*  The  President  acquiesced ;  and  on  the  same  day 
^^^ders  went  out  from  the  War  Dej)artment  for  procuring  transports,  and 
preparations  for  the  forward  movement  went  rapidly  on. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  President,  in  a  general  order,  directed  the  Army 
^*  the  Potomac  to  be  divided  into  four  corps,  and  designated  as  their  respec- 
tive commanders  Generals  Keycs,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  McDowell 
;^Pprehending,  because  of  some  indications,  that  the  General-in-Chief 
intended  to  take  nearly  the  entire  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  him,  the  Presi- 
^^'^t,  on  the  same  day,*  issued  another  order,  directing  that  no 
change  of  the  base  of  operation  of  that  army  should  be  made  *^^^^ 
Without  leaving  a  competent  force  for  the  protection  of  Washing- 
*^**  ;  that  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  troops  should, be  moved  toward  the 
*^Oe  of  intended  operations,  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
''Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  should  be  "  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries 
^^d  other  obstructions;"  that  the  new  movement  on  Chesapeake  Bay  should 
^^in  as  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  and  that  the  General-in-Chief  should 
*^^  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as  early  as  that  day  ;"  and  that  "  the  army 
^'^d  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's  batteries 
^Pon  the  Potomac,  between  Washmgton  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

-At  this  moment  events  were  occurrins:  that  caused  a  material  modification 

the  plans  of  the  General-in-Chief     A  new  war-power  had  just  been  crea- 

^d,  and  was  about  to  manifest  its  strength  in  Hampton  Roads.     The  Moni- 

^^y    whose  exploits  we  shall  consider  presently,  was  on  its  way  to  those 

^ters.     At  the  same  time  a  movement  of  the  insurijents  in  front  of  Wash- 

^  See  lift,  Public  Servicst^  and  State  Papers  qf  Abra/uim  Lineal fk,  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  pafre  267. 

»      *  The  eounell  was  composed  of  Oenenls  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith.  M'CalL,  Blenker.  Andrew 

Ij^^J^^^T,  Ns(rlee,  Keyes,  McDowell.  Sumner,  Helntxelman.  and  Barnard.    The  first  eight  voted  In  favor  of  McClel- 

|c    *  I>Un.  Keyes  qnalifjrlng  his  vote  by  the  condition  that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels  were  drlTen 

^**»  the  Potomac 
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ington  was  more  immediately  affecting  the  Army  of  the  Potomaa     On  the 
day  after  the  President's  order  just  cited,*  the  General-in-Chief 
*  isffii.  '     received  information  that  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  Ccd- 
treville  and  Manassas,  and  were  falling  back  toward  Richmond , 
by  which  McClellan's  proposed  flank  movement  by  way  of  the  lower  liap- 
pahannock  was  made  unnecessary. 

Preparations  for  this  retirement  had  been  commenced  three  weeks  before 
by  a  quiet  removal  of  the  army  stores  and  munitions,  but  the  officers  of" 
McClellan's  secret  service  seem  to  have  been  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  and  by  their  reports  were  strengthening  liis  belief  that  the  number  of 
the  Confederates  on  his  front  was  so  great,  that  the  utter  discomfiture  of* 
his  army  would  be  risked  l>y  a<lvancing  against  them  -at   Manassas.'    But; 
from  the  statements  of  the  Confederate  commanders,  and  writers  in  lli€; 
interest  of  the  rebellion,  it^ppears  that  Johnston  had  at  no  time  duriug  tlxe 
winter  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Manassas,  for  his  troops  were  too  few  in 
number  and  too  scantily  provided  to  make  even  a  show  of  strong  resistance. 
It  was  this  weakness  of  his  forces,  and  the  order  of  the  President  for  ttfc«2 
forward  movement  of  all  the  National  annies  on  the  22d  of  February,  aa^i 
not  a  knowledge  of  McClellan's  intended  flank  movement,  as  the  latter  afti 
ward  supposed,  that  caused  Johnston  to  flee  from  Manassas,*    The  remor. 
of  his  stores  and  war  materials  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  prescribe^" 
time  for  McClellan  to  advance  upon  his  position.     It  was  a  masterly  mov 
ment,  and  evinced  that  ability  which  has  caused  Johnston  to  be  regarded 
experts  on  both  sides  as  by  far  the  most  able  of  the  commanders  of  theCo^«^~ 
federate  armies. 

On  receiving  information  of  the  evacuation  of  Centrevi. 
and  Manassas,*  McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  issued  orde 
for  the   immediate   advance   of   the   whole   army   toward   the  abandon- 
posts,  not,  as  he  afterward  explained  in  his  report,  for  the  purpose  of  pi 
suing  the  retiring  Confederates,  and  pushing  on  toward  Riclmiond,  but 
"  get  rid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which  accumula 
80  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality,"  and 
"  give  the  troops  some  experience  in  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory 
the    campaign.'"     His    advance,  composed    of  Colonel  Averill's   cavalr"''^  * 


lOn  the  day  when  Johnston^!  little  army  withdrew  from  Mana58a^E.J  Allen,  the  chief  trf  McClcHe^jf^j^ 
secret  serTice  corp^  reported  to  his  oonimander  that  the  forces  of  the  Confederates  **ot  that  date"  werea*  ^^ 
lows:    At  Manassas,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  98,000  men,  at  Leenburg  and  vicinity,  <M0;  vdA.         ^^ 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  18,fi00,  making  a'  total  of  115,000.    Ue  also  reported  that  they  had  abont  800  Ht\i-$f^^\^ 
and  from  Sd  to  30  siege-guns  ^  in  front  of  Washington.^    See  General  McClellan's  Report,  pagrs  56  and  SI.  ^ 

the  same  time  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  General  Wailsworth,  back  of  Arllngt«>D  II eights,  b*'    ^'\w£ 
most  reliable  information  that,  ten  days  before  the  evacuation,  not  60,000  troops  were  in  ftxuit  of  the  Ann ^ 
the  Potomac    Subs^'quent  investigations  and  statements  reduce  that  number  below  40.000.  '  .  ^ 

•  In  his  report,  made  seventeen  months  ofter  this  occurrence,  McClellan  says:  *»  The  retirement  ^  j"    ^ 
enemy  toward  Richmond  had  been  expected  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  movement  to  the  Penitf^  *^ 
■ad  adds  that  **  It  was  done  immediately  on  ascertaining  that  such  a  movement  was  intended,**    Bee  Mcdel'*** 
Report,  page  M;    The  evacuation  was  commenced  almost  a  fortnight  before  the  council  of  ofllcers  d«ci<le«»     ^ 
the  **  movement  to  the  Peninsula.'*    That  Johnston  was  ignorant  of  the  intended  flank  movement  at  tli«  ^ 

of  the  evacuation,  is  evident  from  a  remark  of  an  English  officer  then  serving  under  him,  who  said,  In  flK»* 
of  the  forces  there:    ^  In  fiict,  McClellan  was  quietly  maturing  plans  for  the  seizure  of  CentrerlUe  and  ''^'^^, 
sat,  when  Johnston  suddenly  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat  and  all  our  array  began  to  move  rapidl/  ^*^ 
ward."*— See  BattU-JMdt  of  tht>  South,  from  Bull  Bun  to  Fredericktburg ;  by  an  SnglUk  Com^^^^ 
lAet^nant  of  Artillery  on  the  Field  Staff. 

*  McClellan's  Report,  pages  54,  55. 
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reached  Centreville  on  the  10th.  The  works  there  and  at  Manassax  June- 
ion  were  abandoned,  and  yet  the  Confederates  were  not  tar  away  J'or  four 
lays  afterward.'  General 
StODemnn,  who  had  been  '  ^^ 
sent  ont  with  a  heavy 
force  of  cavalry  to  push  their  rear 
across  the  llappahannock,  saw  them 
in  large  numbers  at  Warrenton  J  unc- 
tion. On  account  of  difficulty  in 
procQring  subsistence,  heavy  rains, 
and  bad  roads,  Stoncman  did  not 
moleet  the  retiring  array,  and  the 
pannit,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ended 
here.  On  the  following  day  the 
main  body  of  the  Array  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  the  mask  of  a  strong 
reconnoissance  of  the  corps  of  How-  ^  ■'' 

«rd  and  Sumner  toward  the  Kappa-  giokoi  (mjimah. 

bannock,  moved  back  to  Alexandria.  Stoneman's  advance  retired  at  the 
same  time,  followed  some  distance,  in  spite  of  mud  and  weather,  by  the 
cavalry  of  Stuart  and  Ewell,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  some  infantry,' 
Then  the  Confederates  moved  leisurely  on  and  encamped,  first  behind  the 
Bappahannoek,  and  then  in  a  more  eligible  position  beyond  the  Rapid 
Anna.' 

This  "  promenade"  (as  one  of  McClellan's  aids,  of  the  Orleans  family, 
coUeil  it)  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  disappointed  the  people,  and  con- 
Srmed  the  President's  opinion,  indicated  in  an  order  issued  on  the  11th,  that 
'he  bunlcn  of  managing  that  army  in  person,  and,  as  general-in-cbief,  direct- 
"g  the  movements  of  all  the  others,  was  too  much  for  General  McCIellan  to 
*ap.  By  this  order  he  kindly  relieved  that  officer  of  a  ]>art  of  the  burden.' 
**  General  Ilalleck  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  National  troops  in  the 
alley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  of  the  longitude  of  KnoxvJlle  in 
^'inessee;  and  a  Mountain  Department^  consisting  of  the  region  between 
^  commands  of  Ilalleck  and  McCIellan,  was  created  and  placed  under  the 
'•^Xmand  of  General  Fremont.  The  commanders  of  Departments  were 
■^i^red  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  notable  events  in  Hampton  Roads,  that  modified  McClellan's  plans 
*"  Xnarching  on  Richmond,  occurred  at  this  juncture.  It  was  known  that 
*  Confederates  were  fashioning  into  a  formidable  iron-clad  ram  the  fine 
^^m-fngate  Merrimack,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  burned  and 
**lt  at  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  1861,*  She  had  been  raised;  and,  in 
^«:»Tdance  with  a  plan  furnished  by  Lieutenant  John  M.  Brooke,  formerly 
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of  the  Xational  navy,  she  was  transformed  into  a  destmctive  implement 
of  war,  and  named  Virffinia.'  The  world  had  uever  before  seen  a  floating 
engine  of  war  equal  to  this.  From  the  Rpoils  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  she 
was  completely  equipped,  and  her  commander  was  Captain  Franklin  Bucha- 
nan, an  experienced  officer  of  the 
National  navy  (who  had  been  forty- 
five  years  in  the  service),  assisted 
by  Cateaby  Ap  R  Jones,  another 
traitor  to  hiB  flag. 

This  terrible  battery  was  com- 
ploted  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  its  appearance  in  Hampton 
Koads  was  then  daily  expected. ' 
Meanwhile  another  engine  of  de- 
struction, of  novel  form  and  aspect, 
had  been  prepared  at  Green  Point, 
Txing  Island,  a  short  distance  from 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
its  inventor,  Captain  John  Ericsson, 
^  scientific  Swede,  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  This  vessel,  almost  a  dwarf 
in  appeai-ancc  by  the  side  of  the  Merrimack,  presented  to  the  eye,  when  afloat, 
a  simple  platform,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  bearing  a  round  revolving  iron 
Martello  tower,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  high,  and  forming  s 
bomb-proof  fort,  in  which  two   11-inch  Dablgren  cannon   were  mounted' 
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This  little  vessel,  full  of  the  most  destructive  power,  was  called  by  the 
inventor  TTie  Manitor}  She  too  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  when  General  Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Captain  Mareton,  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  informed  the  authorities  at 
Washington  that  the  Merrimack  was  ready  for  action,  the  Monitor  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  expected  scene  of  her  performance. 

At  a  little  before  noon  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  March,*  the  dreaded  Merri- 
mack was  seen  cominiy  down  the  Elizabeth  River  toward  Hampton 

«  1S62. 

Koads,  accompanied  by  two  ordinary  gun-boats.  At  the  same  time, 
doubtless  by  pre-concert,  two  other  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  down 
from  Richmond  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  James  River,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Newport-Newce.  The  sailing  frigate  Congress^  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Joseph  B.  Smith,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Cumberland^  Lieutenant 
Greorge  M.  Morris  in  temporary  command,  were  lying  in  tlie  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  oif  Newport-Xewce.*  Toward  these  the  Merrimack  moved. 
The  flag-ship  of  the  squadron  {Roanoke)^  Captain  John  Marston,  and  the 
steam  frigate  Minnesota^  Captain  Van  Brunt,  were  lying  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  several  miles  distant.  These  were  signaled  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  menaced  vessels.  They  could  not  reach  them  in  time  to  serve  them 
much.  The  Merrimack^  with  her  ports  closed,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
heavy  shot  from  her  intended  victims,  for  they  were  turned  away  by  her 
armor,  as  harmless  as  so  many  beans. 

The  Merrimack  pushed  right  on  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  and  struck  the 
Cumberland  such  a  tremendous  blow  with  her  beak,  under  her  starboard 
fore-channels,  that  a  chasm  was  opened  through  which  water  flowed 
sufficient  to  drown  the  powder-magazine  in  thirty  minutes.  At  the  same  time 
she  opened  her  ports  and  delivered  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  Cumber- 
land fought  desperately  in  this  death-grasp  with  the  monster,  and  the  conflict 
continued  until  half-past  three  o'clock,  when  the  water  had  risen  to  her  main 
Iiatchway,  and  she  began  to  careen.  Morris  then  gave  the  Merrimack  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  ordered  his  men  to  jump  overboard  and  save  themselves.  The 
^ead,  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  be  moved,  to  the  number  of 
sbout  one  hundred,  were  left  on  board,  and  these  went  down  with  her  a  little 
'wbile  afterward,  in  fifty-four  feet  of  water.     The  top-mast  of  the  Cumber- 


The  docls  lying:  flash  with  the  sides  of  tho  upper  hull,  was  also  armored  and  mode  bomb-proot 

notbinf  wM  seen  on  it  but  the  tower  or  citadel  (turret,  it  is  technically  termed),  the  wheel-house,  and  a  box 
^aofmlog  the  smoke-stack.    The  insurgents  spoke  of  the  TeBsel  as  a  ''  Yankee  cheese-box  set  on  a  plank. '^ 

The  odIj  entrance  into  the  vessel  that  boarders  of  it  could  find  was  from  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  then 
■CMilj  one  man  at  a  time  could  descend.  That  turret  was  mode  of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron  plate,  so 
^anriapped  that  at  no  spot  was  there  more  than  one  inch  thickness  of  Joint  The  roof  was  of  plato  Iron,  pcr- 
Air^ed  and  shell  proof,  and  placed  on  wrouzht  iron  beams  six  inches  down  the  cylinder.  In  this  was  a  sliding 
iMtch  to  give  light,  and  allow  the  employment  of  musketry  if  the  vessel  should  be  boarded.  The  turret  was 
^•onied  by  a  contrivance  connected  with  the  double-cylinder  engine  that  propelled  the  vessel,  and  so  placed  that 
'^e  governor  coold  control  its  motion  in  taking  aim.  The  two  heavy  guns,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  on  tho 
P^eoedtng  page,  moved  on  wrought  iron  slides  across  the  base  of  the  turret,  on  well-fltting  carriages,  and  their 
"■Qzzles  were  ran  oat  into  the  port-holes  with  ease.  Such  was  the  strange  weapon  of  war  destined  to  measure 
••'eagth  with  the  Merrimack, 

*  To  Giptain  Fox,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ericsson  wrote  when  proposing  this  name,  that  it 

"^OQld  admonish  the  insurgents  that  their  batteries  on  banks  of  rivers  would  no  longer  be  barriers  to  the  passage 

^  the  Union  farces,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  severe  monitor  to  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.    lie  also  said 

'  ^•'CMild  be  a  moniUn'  that  would  suggest  to  tho  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty  the  impropriety  of  completing 

'''^t*  four  steel-clad  ships,  then  on  the  stocks,  at  the  cost  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  apiece. 

**  The  Congrett  carried  fifty  guns,  and  the  Cumberland  twenty-four  guns  of  heavy  caliber. 
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lani  remained  a  little  above  the  water,  with  her  flag  flying  from  its  peak-^ 
The  writer  saw  that  spar,  yet  above  the  water,  near  Newport-Newce,  in  tli.^^ 
spring  of  1865,  when  on  his  way  to  Richmond,  just  after  its  evacuation  b^^^ 
the  Confederate  troops. 

While  the  Merrimack  was  destroying  the  Cumberland^  her  assistan^^ 
gun-boats  were  assailing  the  Congress.  That  vessel  fought  her  foes  rig] 
gallantly  until  the  Cumberland  went  down,  when,  with  the  help  of  t 
Zouave^  she  was  run  aground,  under  cover  of  the  strong  batteries  at  Ne 
port-Newcc.  There  the  Merrimack  also  assailed  her,  sending  raking  sh 
through  her,  while  the  Congress  could  reply  only  with  her  stem  guns,  o 
of  which  was  soon  dismounted  by  the  Merrimack'^s  shot,  and  the  other  h 
the  muzzle  knocked  off.  The  gallant  Lieutenant  Smith,  Acting-Mas 
Moore,  and  Pilot  William  Rhodes,  with  nearly  half  of  her  crew,  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Her  hull  was  set  on  fire,  and  she  had  not  a  gun  to  b 
to  bear  on  her  assailants.  Further  resistance  would  have  been  folly,  and^ 
half-past  four  Lieutenant  Pendergrast  hauled  down  her  flag.'  She  was  fo 
ally  taken  possession  of  by  a  Confederate  officer,  when  a  tug  came  alongs>  i  <3e 
to  take  off  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  that  she  might  be  immediately  bunm»^3<i 
The  batteries  on  shore  drove  off  the  tug,  when  the  Merrimack  again  opes=ft^^d 
upon  the  battered  vessel,  notwithstanding  a  white  flag  was  flying  over  he»"  in 
token  of  surrender.  After  giving  her  a  few  shells,  the  ram  proc«ede<].  'to 
attack  the  Minnesota^  that  had  come  up,  and,  during  this  absence  of  the  ^^^r- 
rible  monster,  the  crew  of  the  ruined  vessel  escaped.  The  Merritr^  <jick 
returned  at  dark,  and  set  the  Congress  on  fire  with  hot  shot.  While  bumixtS* 
her  guns  went  off  one  by  one,  and  at  midnight  her  magazine,  containing  :fi  ve 
tons  of  powder,  exploded  with  a  terrible  noise  and  utterly  destroyed  !::»«'*■• 
Only  one-half  of  her  crew  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  men  responde<3-  '^ 
the.  call  of  their  names  next  morning  at  Newport-Newce.' 

We  have  noticed  the  attack  on  the  Minnesota,  Flag-Officer  Marston  1:*^^ 
quickly  responded  to  the  signal  for  aid  from  the  Cumberland  and  Conff'9^''^'*^ 
His  own  ship  was  disabled  in  its  machinery,  but,  towed  by  two  tugs,  it  '^^^'^^ 
started  for  the  expected  scene  of  action.  At  the  same  time  the  Minn&^^^^^ 
(steam  frigate)  was  ordered  to  hasten  in  the  same  direction.  Her  main-E%*^^* 
was  crippled  by  a  shot  sent  from  Se well's  Point  when  she  was  passing,  ^^^ 
when  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Newport-Newce  she  ran  aground.     T 


re 


-ftn  a 


i>nant  Morris,  at  tho  house  of  R.  W.  Learning:,  an  elegant  aword,  aaffo^'^  . 

o  worthier  recipient  than  the  brave  sailor  vho  fought  his  ship  while  a  ^  *^^ 


1  Lieutenant  Morris  to  Commander  HadfonV  March  9, 1802.  There  were  876  souls  onboard  the 
when  she  went  into  action.    Of  these,  117  were  loAt  and  28  were  missing.   The  gallantry  of  her  oflloers  an^ 
was  the  theme  of  groat  praise,  and  i>ainting  and  poetry  celebrated  their  heroism.     Lieutenant  Morris,  wts' 
commiuiding  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Radford,  was  the  recipient  of  special  commendations  trova  the 
of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  to  him  on  the  21st  March.  Just  a  week  later,  twelve  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  all  pe-i 
strangers  to  him,  presented  to  Lieutei 
letter  to  him,  that  It  could  have  '*  no 

flofttad,  fired  his  last  broadside  in  sinking,  and  went  down  with  his  flag  flying  at  the  peak.*^     On  the  twor^      ^jT 
the  motto  in  Latin,  "*  I  sink,  but  never  surrender.'*     The  citizens  who  presented  the  sword  w««  JoteT*^* 
Ingersoll,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Clark  Hare,  Thomas  A.  Biddle,  J.  Fisher 
Ellwood  Wilsiin,  Lewis  A.  Scott,  Clement  Blddle,  George  W.  Norris,  J.  Forsyth  Meiga,  Robert  W.  Leuni 

*  McKcan  Buchanan,  brother  of  the  commander  of  the  Merrimack^  was  an  oflSoeron  board  Um  t\ 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  berth-deck  during  the  terrible  struggle.     In  a  letter  to  the  Seeretary  of  War  aftei 
he  Mid,  **  I  thank  God  I  did  some  service  to  ray  country." 

*  It  is  supposed  that  a  capital  object  in  this  raid  of  the  MtrHmaek  was  to  destroy  these  two  rei 
seize  the  National  camp  at  Newport-Ncwoe.  During  the  conflict,  many  shells  were  thrown  into  that  oamp. 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  It,  General  Wool  had  early  forwarded  re-enforcementSi  by  land,  ftom 
Monroe. 
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■he  vas  attacked  by  the  Merrimack  and  two  of  tho  Confederate  gun-boata, 
the  Jamtttoieii  and  Patrick  Menry.'  Fortunately,  the  water  was  bo  Hhallow 
-that  the  Merrimack  could  not  approach  within  a  mile  of  her.  She  fought 
^llantly,  and  at  dtiak  her  asaailantB,  considerably  crippled,  withdrew,  and 
-weot  up  toward  Xorfolk,'  Maraton  did  not  get  up  in  time  with  the  Soan- 
^tke  to  join  in  the  fight.  His  vessel  was  grounded,  and  so  was  the  frigate 
JSt.  Lattrence,  towed  by  the  gun-boat  Cambridge,  that  was  trying  to  joiu  in 
liie  conflict.' 

The  night  after  the  battle*  was  one  of  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
loyal  men  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampton  Roads.     It  was     '"'^*' 
expected  the  savage  Merrintack  would  bear  down  upon  the  fast- 
grounded  Minnesota  in  the  morning,  destroy  her  and  perhaps  otliers  of  the 
squadron,  escape  to  sea,  and  appear  like  a   besom  of  destruction   in  the 
harbors  of  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  North     There  seemed  to  be  no  compe- 
tent Imman  agency  near  to  avert  these  threatened  disasters,  when,  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  a  mysterious  thing  came  in  from  the  sea  between  the  capes 
of  Virginia,  lighted  on  its  way  by  the  burning  Conijrexn,  and  ap[)earing  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  sentinels,  who  had  no  warning  of  its  existence  norits 
expected  advent,  like  a  supernatui'al 
apparition.     It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
but  substantial    reality,  for  it   was 
Ericsson's  Monitor,  on  its  trial  trip 
to  iiilfil  the  stipulation  of  tho  con- 
tract with  the  Goveniniont,  that  she 
was  not  to  be  accepted  until  after  a 
Buccessfnl  trial  of  her  powers  before 
the  heaviest  guns  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  shortest  range.     She  was  in 
command   of    Lieutenant    John    L. 
Worden,  of  the  Navy,'  and  had  been 
towed  to  the  Roada  by  the  steamer 
Seth  Lme,  with  two  others  as  a  con- 
voy.    Her  sea-worthiness  had  been 
tested  by  a  heavy  gale  and  rolling 
sea,  that  had   been    encountered  on 
her  way  from  New  York.     Worden  reported  to  the  flag-oflicer  in  the  Roads 
for  orders  on  his  arrival,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  aid  the  Minnesota. 
He  was  in  conference  with  her  commander  (Captain  Van  Brunt)    jy^.  , 
St  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,'     The  Monitor  lay  along- 
side of  the  grounded  vessel,  "  when,"  said  Van  Brunt  afterward,   "  all  on 

•  Tke  inuKl  thhIi  Ibst  uilitc'l  tba  Jftrnmaci  In  her  nid,  Kcre  lbs  PaMct  IIifiTi.  Ojniii»ii<I« 
anl-Cominsn'llDc  Bunr)'.  Sgona;  snd  BaMgA.  Utalmtat-ComaULaiiBg 

>  Cominaclars  Dacbuua  soil  mtchI  ollim  on  bonrd  Ibe  Xtrrlmnele  oore  woddiIsiL  Tb>  Commuidtr 
MHbwIlf  hart  that  Cipuln  JdneL  bli  •hodiI  Id  cammanil.  Conk  cbnrge  vt  tbe  Twulg.  ThooT  ber  glut 
m  brokrn  ;  ber  pmr  wu  lidBtftl;  anmaor  bfr  lu-inor  wu  dBmifnil;  bcr  uchnrind  ill  Iha  ll*(-ttnllmr« 
Btmy.  imd  ilieaiSDke-aUEk  And  itsiin-plpeHer*  rlddltd.— Bapnn  of  CBtcabrArB.  Joii»  ta  Flig-OOcicr 
.  tantt,  Uvcb  8.  ISK. 

■  BrpiHt  ot  Fluf-Offlnr  JnhD  UuMan  t«  tii«  Secnui;  oT  tb«  Na«7.  Uuch  t,  ISO ;  iIh,  ot  Uentanutt 
tnU  wiri  PfulRjnst 
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board  felt  that  we  had  a  friend  that  would  stand  by  us  in   an  hour  of 
trial" 

That  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brightly.     Before  sunrise  the  dreaded 
MerrimcLck^  with  her  attendants,  was  seen  coming  down  the  Elizabeth  River 
again,  to  begin  anew  her  savage  work.     The  drums  of  the  Minnesota  beau 
to  quarters,  and  the  people  Iiidden  in  the  Mo7iitor  prepared  for  battle.     As- 
the  Merrimack  approached,  the  stem  guns  of  the  Minnesota  were  opened- 
upon  her,  when  the  Monitor^  to  the  astonishment  of  friend  and  foe,  ran  out. 
and  placed  herself  alongside  the  huge  monster.     She  seemed  like  a  pigmy  atz 
the  foot  of  a  giant.     What  she  lacked  in  size  she  possessed  in  power,  but  it 


> 


i^  HI 


was  power  yet  untried.     It  was  immediately  put  forth.     Her  invulnerable 
citadel  began  to  move,  and  from  it  her  guns  hurled  ponderous  shot  in  quic 
succession.     These  were  answered  by  broadsides  from  her  antagonist ;  anc 
in  this  close  and  deadly  encounter,  in  which  the  blazes  of  opposing  guns  met 
each    other,   these    strange    combatants    struggled    for    some    time,   eacl 
thoroughly   illustrating   the  wonderful   resisting   power  of  armored  ships 
which  had  just  been  manifested  in  a  less  degree  on  the  Tennessee  Rivei 
Neither  of  the  mailed  gladiators  was  damaged  in  the  terrible  onset. 

The  Monitor  now  withdrew  a  little,  and  each  commenced  maneuverin 
for  advantage  of  position.     The  Mo?iitor  sought  her  antagonist's  port-hole  g^ 

or  some  vulnerable  part  of  her  armor,  that  she  might  send  a  shot  through  t^^m^^^o 
her  vitals,'  while  the  Merrimack  pounded  her  foe  awfully  with  her  v^^q^—  ^y 
shot,  some  of  them  masses  of  iron  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  each,  aiEi — :zr:m.d 
moving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  feet  in  a  second.  They  struck  her  dec^^M^L-^k 
and  turret  without  bruising  them,  and  many  of  the  projectiles  went  over  tKI  'M^e 
little  warrior  that  lay  so  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Heavy  round  shot  acs^^rimd 
conical  bolts  that  struck  the  turret,  glanced  off  as  pebbles  would  fly  fr 
contact  with  solid  granite,  they  receiving  more  harm  than  their  intend< 
victim.* 

The  Merrimack  was  wasting  precious  time  in  fighting  an  invulnerat 
and  more  agile  antagonist ;  so  she  left  the  Monitor^  and  again  made  a  furi< 
assault  on  the  grounded  Minnesota,     As  she  approached.  Van  Brunt  open 
upon  her  with  all  his  broadside  guns  and  a  ten-inch  pivot-gun, — "  a  broj 
side,"  he  said,  "  which  would  have  blown  out  of  the  water  any  timber-bi 

*  The  fuliowing  description,  by  Captain  Ericsson,  will  explain  the  way  in  which  the  puns  of  the  Mont 
were  made  to  l>ear  on  her  antagonist:  "  On  one  side  of  the  turret  there  is  a  telescope,  or  redector,  tho  ii 
being  bent  by  a  prism.  The  Sal  ling-Master,  having  nothing  to  do,  was  to  turn  the  turret  Ho  not  only  lou 
through  the  telescope,  but  by  means  of  a  small  wheel,  turned  the  turret  exactly  where  he  liked.  He  did 
to  admiration,  pointing  exactly  on  the  enemy.  As  tho  Monitor  went  round,  the  turret  kepi  turning  (li 
doubt  astonished  Captain  Buchanan),  so  that  wherever  the  Monitor  was,  in  whatever  position  it  waa  pU 
the  two  bull-dogs  kept  looking  at  him  all  the  time.'** 

The  Monitor  had  some  wronirht*iron  shot  that  were  first  f«>rged  into  square  blocks  and  then  tamed 
spheres  in  a  lathe,  each  weighing  1S4  pounds.    These  were  not  used,  as  the  Dahlgren  guns  had  not  been 
with  them.    It  was  Ericsson's  opinion  that  tho  armor  of  the  Mtrritnack  would  have  proved  no  dc 
against  them. 

^  The  annexed  picture  shows  tho  effect  produced  ujion  a  lOO-pound  solid 
^.-,.  ;7-^^^^^^^     bolt  now  in  tho  Naval  Museum  at  Washington  City,  by  its  striking  the  turret. 
J^^'gt^^l^^^     was  mashed  like  a  piece  of  lead,  while  the  turret  was  nnii^ured  by  it    The  eflec 

such  a  blow,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  was  somewhat  stunning  to  persons  wfc. 
the  turret    '*  You  were  very  correct'*  wrote  Engineer  Stimers  to  Captain  Erl< 
"  in  your  estimate  of  the  effect  of  shot  upon  the  man  inside  of  the  turret  when  11  st-^  ^^ 

near  him.    Three  men  were  knocked  down,  of  whom  I  was  one.    The  other  two  ^^-^^ 
be  carried  below ;  but  I  was  not  disabled  at  all,  and  the  others  rvoorend 
MASHKD  BOLT.  battle  was  over.*' 
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ship  in  the  world,"— but  with  very  little  effect.  The  Merrimack  sent  in 
B-etum  one  of  her  terrible  shells,  that  wen^  crashing  through  the  Minnesota 
CO  midshipB,  exploding  two  charges  of  powder  on  its  way,  bursting  in  the 
troat swain's  apartmentB,  tearing  four  rooms  all  into  one,  and  setting  the  ship 
*3ii  fire.  The  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Another  of  her  sheila  pene- 
trated the  boiler  of  the  tug-boat  Ih-affon  and  exploded  it.  Meanwhile  at 
l.east  fifty  solid  shot,  from  the  Minnesota,  had  struck  the  Merrimack  without 
-Che  least  effect,  but  her  fiery  little  antagonist  was  bearing  down  upon  her, 
^ftnd  soon  commanded  her  whole  attention.  The  latter  placed  herself  between 
-fche  combatants,  and  compelled  the  Merrimack  to  change  her  position.    In 


^**  *Soing  she  grounded,  when  Van  Brunt  again  brought  all  his  guns  to  bear 
''pon  her.  Her  situation  was  a  critical  one,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  afloat 
^S*i*»  she  turned  her  prow  toward  Norfolk,  when  the  Monitor  gave  chase. 
Ine  moDSter  suddenly  turned  upon  its  pursuer  and  ran  with  full  speed  upon 
the  little  warrior,  its  huge  beak  grating  over  the  deck  of  the  Monitor.  It 
waa  iTiore  damaged  by  the  contact  than  the  vessel  it  assailed.  This  was 
nstantly  followed  by  the  plunge  of  a  heavy  shot  through  the  armor  of  the 
"  .^^'~imack,2,vA  the  concentration  of  the  guns  of  the  latter  on  the  turret  and 
PHot->i(,„gg  of  the  Monitor.  The  encounter  was  desperate,  but  suddenly 
rf^^^d,  and  the  combatants  withdrew ;  the  Motiitor  making  her  way  toward 
j^!5^*"«SB  Monroe,  and  the  Merrimack  and  her  tenders  toward  Norfolk,  The 
,     ^'^'^iesota^  relieved  of  immediate  danger,  was  lightened  by  throwing  some 

^^-y  guns  overboard,  and  was  put  afloat  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.' 

V.     *^nring  the  combat,  the  gallant  Captain  Worden,  whose  record  in  the 

toi^  of  the  Navy  is  without  blemish  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  had  suffered 

f,     ^*"«ly.      He  had  stationed  himself  at  the  pilot-house,  while  Lieutenant 

^^»ie  managed  the  guns,  and  Chief _  Engineer  Alban  C.  Stimers,  who  was  , 

'^oard  in  the  capacity  of  Government  inspector,  worked  the  turret.     Nine 


L?«; 


^<*Ub7  amunipcnrle* 


mSocKtirruf  thsNtrr.  MardiI0,1S<S:  Letter  or  EsflDX 
ml  ■talementi  to  the  laUior  bf  Ciptoln  WordeD,  ud  m 
1  iiljo,  Keportof  lieotenuit  Jonei  to  the  Con/tdenta  "Been 


THE  COMBATANTS.— CAPTAIN  WORDEN. 


times  that  turret  was  stnick  by  the  Merrimack^a  projectiles.  The  side  armo^^^ 
was  hit  eight  times  by  them ;  tb^j^e  times  they  struck  and  glanced  from  th^^^ 
deck,  and  twice  they  gave  the  p-'"* — ~ 

liouse — the  most  vulnerable  point -~_ 

a  heavy  blow.     One  of  these  otmc^^^^ 

fairly  in  front  of  the  peep-hole,  a    ,. ^ 

which  Wordcn  was  watching  his  fo^^^^ 
It  shivered  some  cement,  and  cast  ^^fi.^ 
BO  violently  in  his  face  that  it  blinde— _^ 
him  for  several  days,  and  so  shocke:? —  ^ 
him,  that  for  a  time  he  was  insc^^Hi- 
Kiblc'     In  the  turret,  Stimers   — ^  j 
two  others  were  knocked  down  tzz>y 
the  concussion,  when  it  was  struc^Bf  • 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Wordi^?-n, 
no  one  was  very  seriously  injured  -^^n 
board  the  3fonitar.   He  was  taken      to 
JOBS  L.  iroKDEs'  Woshington  City,  where,  for  a  f^^-vr 

days,  his  life  was  in  peril,  but  lie 
recoiorod  and  (lorfornied  oilier  gallant  exploits  during  the  war.  His  co "mar- 
age  in  going  out  upon  the  Atlantic  at  that  stormy  season,  in  an  nntried  ves-^iol 
of  strange  iasliion,  and  his  bold  fight  with  and  glorious  success  against  tlie 
most  formidable  warrior  then  afloat,  belonging  to  the  Confederates,  won  ^rfoi" 
Iiim  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  the  savior  o  f 
his  country  at  a  most  critical  period;  for  had  the  J/err(i«acA' not  been  checV^;^" 
as  she  was,  who  shall  say  what  conquering  power  she  might  mot  then,  bof*^*^ 
the  National  navy  was  much  clad  in  armor,  have  exerted  in  securin^^  ' 
triumph  for  the  conspirators  ?  Worden  the  warrior,  and  Ericsson  the  inr  *^"^ 
tor,  shared  in  the  public  gratitude.  On  the  day  of  the  battle.  Chief  Er».^S'' 
neer  Stimers  wrote  to  the  latter,  saying, "  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  gi-^s^^ 
success.  Thousands  have  this  day  blessed  you.  I  have  heard  whole  crc^"^** 
cheer  you.  Every  man  feels  that  you  have  saved  this  place  to  the  nation  ^-'^ 
furnishing  us  with  the  means  to  whip  an  iron-clad  frigate,  that  was,  until  ^C^*" 
arrival,  havuig  it  ail  her  own  way  with  our  most  ]K>werful  vessels." 

The  Merrimack,  whose  exploits  on  Saturday  had  caused  ^  *-^^ 
throughout  the  Confederacy,'  was  so  much  disabled  on  Sund^*-  '^' 
and  had  acquired  sucli  a  wliolesome  respect  for  the  Monitor,  t"^^^*^ 


•  Hlrchg, 


'  Wonlen  tiail  no  thought  for  hli 
ths  Jnnnwxa  bbTi!  r  l[o  bill  beta 
that  be  bid  not  oal  j  ••>«]  tbat  >blp. 
dThm.-'  WhllnlflDh'lnicritlulBU 
bvdjthaCruuldidmlnlalcr  Ibcm:  >i 
triplIlksafatberoTcrlbiiblliiduf]  b 


■  Tbtalifrom  iDno  llkenpiioT  Copulii  Ward> 

"By  thla  dirlngeiploLl."  sntUlba  Snrfglk  Day  Haoli,  "we  b 

fbnigd  utlilunce.  npd  ire  llkelf.  wllh  Ihs  UBlstnnca  of  Ibu  Virgin 

Mtton."    Th»  Chtrlfston  ifw™r(i  mW  einlilnEly :  "Ths  1roii.r 

LSdur  deitroyed  11.000.000  VDnh  uf  Tanks*  propcrtf. 


rrcoTorrd  trom  bla  InMBalbmir,  h1»  Bnt  qoeaUon  ""^^^.^^iJ 

.0  Mtrrimaat,  bo  Mid.  -  I  cJoB-tnm.  tben,  wbot  U«=^**" 
,  hu  received  Ihe  mult  aMlilauiii  nlMnOoM  tma  f^'  '^'ZL 
tbe  tcDtlar.bHTU'd  Presldunc,  when  be  flnt  *lall*d  '**r^ 
felt<iitnmelTgnMftUIurhlalaHUaub1ai«nea>li>V    *^ 

Ubcn  bcrore  bla  Iii]ui7  on  board  Ibe  Monitor.  „mi 


I  [iftrrimact],  lo  k«p  or 
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lid  not  again  invite  her  little  antagoniRt  to  combat,'  and  it  was  believed 
the  free  navigation  of  tho  Jaraes  Kivcr  by  the  National  gun-boata  would 
dily  follow.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  influenced  by  the  masterly 
ement  of  Johnston  from  Manassas,  General  AlcClellan  somewhat  changed 
jlan  for  moving  on  Richmond.  He  called  a  Conncil  of  War  at  Fairfax 
■t  House,*  by  which  it  was  decided  to  go  down  the  Chesa- 
c  and  debark  the  array  at  Fortress  Monroe,  instead  of 
ma  or  3Iob-Jack  Bay,  and  from  that  point,  as  a  bnse  of  supjtHcs,  preBB 
ird  the  Confederate  capital  Tliis  plan  was  approved  by  tho  President, 
ae  condition  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  left  for  the  perfect  security 
Washington  City,  and  to  hold  Manassas  Junction,' 

'reparations  for  tho  new  movement  were  immediately  commenced.  It 
important  for  the  security  of  Washington,  to  hold  the  Confederates  in 
k  in  Western  Vii^inia  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Movements  to 
end  had  been  made  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Western 
;inia,  recorded  in  Chapter  IV".  Early  in  January,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
led  General  Lander,  who  was  suffering  from  a  wouod  received  in  a  skir- 
I  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  a  few  days 
r  tho  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
aber,  took  command  of  a  force  to 
cot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
.  He  had  a  wily  and  cnei^etic 
Dnent  in  "  Stonewall  Jackson," 
■  was  endeavoring  to  gam  what 
^d,  and  Wise,  and  Leo  had  lost, 
to  hold  possession  of  the  bhenan- 
:i  Valley.  Lander,  with  a  force 
i.bout  four  thousand  men,  made  a 
M  of  rapid  movements  agamst 
.  With  only  four  hundred  horse- 
,  he  dashed  upon  him  in  the  night 
blooming  Gap,  in  the 
dieof  Febniarv,'  cap- 
<  seventeen  oi  his  commissioned 

«r8  and  nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file,  and  compelled  him  to  retire, 
der  also  occupied  Romney,  but  fell  back  on  the  approach  of  Jackson's 
srior  force,  when  the  latter  took  post  at  Winchester. 

Cinder's  career  as  an  independent  commander  was  short.  His  wonnd 
»ine  painful  from  constant  exertions,  and  this,  with  anxiety  and  exposure, 
ight  on  disease  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain. 

n*  bn^  proT  nr  Ibi-  IftrHmact  waa  Ivlitcit  ij  her  colllilon  nilh  hrr  rue ;  hn  tli^.iuir  mil  Micbor 

•nn  Ulltd  ind  wounilcd.  AaoHur  ContmlMiito  gan-b^t  loat  .ii  men.  The  rollM  LnM  i.f  the  NHIonili, 
Rlki  two  dayaureanfllcc. WD!  Wit  much  ihonat^W  men.  buldHtbi)  floe  frlsius  CtoAffrMi  ud  Ctimb4r- 

Otlog  Amffon.udiinifliisf'nBii^lcilon  tba  JtlatuK/ta,  and  the  properlT  In  the  two  TrHeli  flnt  ountd. 
Oraend  SlcCli^lbii  Itiued  n  lUrrln;  xMnu  to  his  tdldlers,  In  the  (nrm  of  s  General  Order.  !d  whicb  be 

"Foralonj  iLmoIhnvekepi  joii  lnji«lTe,bol  not  iritioota  purpoK,  Too  irereiobn  dlidplluedud 
Ufd.    The  fonaldible  utlllerr  yon  now  hove  hod  lo  ba  mtad.    Otbor  winlt*  wtn  tn  Dion  uid  Kann- 

cntaln  naoltt.    I  hire  buld  jon  buk  thit  joa  might  giTe  the  deith.blov  in  Iho  rebelllan  thai  hu  dl*- 

Mnrioce hippy  cnuntrr The  period  aTlBietluii  hupuiad:  1  will  brlngjonnowEicalo&o* 

Ih*  nbali,  ud  odIj-  pmj  Ibat  Qod  may  dofimd  Iho  right." 
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He   died  on   the   2d   of  March,  when  hia    country  lost  ooe  of  its  ablest 

defenders.     For  his  brief  but  valuable  services  in  Western  Virginia,  the 

Secretary  of  War  had  publicly  thanked  him.'     General  Shieldn, 

"^^im^     another  brave  soldier,  who  had  done  good  aerrice  in  Mexico, 

was  appointed  Lander's   successor  in  command  of  the  troops 

of  the  latter. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Banks,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  sent 
a   force    under    Colonel    Geary  to    reoc- 
cupy  Ilarper'fl  Ferry,'  as  the   first    step 
toward  seizing  and  holding  the  Shenan- 
doah  Valley.     He  took  command  there 
in  person  late  in  February,  and  with  his 
forces    occupied    the    heights    near    the 
ferry;  also  Charleston  and  Leesbut^,  and 
other  important  points  on  each  side  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.     Jackson,  who  had  occnpled  ,^fc 
places  directly    in    front  of  Banks,  iraSi^^ 
pushed  back  to  Winchester,  where  he  wj^^i^^ 
posted  with  his  division  of  nearly  eig!^^_, 
thousand   men,   when,   early   in    Marc^^^^ 
Johnston     evacuated     Manassas.      Th  -^at 
evacuation  was   followed  by  the   reti»r-«- 
ment  of  Jackson  np  the  Shenandoah  \    »>l- 
Icy,  on  the  ap])i-oach  of  Union  troops  under  Generals  Hamilton 
°"     ■    ami  Williams.'      He  retreated  to   Mount  Jackson,  about  ft>'w-ty 
miles  above  Winchester,  where  he  was  in  direct  communication  with  a  ft**'^^ 
at  Luray  and  another  at  Washington,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  mounta»-^i 
not  far  from  Thorapson's  Gap.    Shields  pursued'  Jackson  to     »"* 
halting-place,    creating    the  greatest    consternation    among       "*«* 
inhabitants.      The    secessionists    fled 
southward,  while  their  few  slaves,  sud- 
denly relieved  from  bondage  to  their 
fugitive  masters,  took  their  departure, 
by  every  possible  mode  of  conveyance, 
toward   the   National   lines.     Shields 
found    his    antagonist    too    strong    to 
warrant  an  attack,  and  he  fell  back  to 
Winchester,  foi"  the  twofold  purpose  of 
safety  and  drawing  Jackson  from  his 
supports.     He  was  closely  pursued  by 
Jackson's  cavalry,  under  Turner  Ashby, 
one  of  the  most  dashing  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  officers  in  that  region. 

To  Banks  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  covering  the  line  of  the  I^^tO' 
mac  and  Washington  City,  after  the  movement  agreed  upon  in  counc*'  " 
Fairfax  Court  House  had  been  conditionally  sanctioned  by  tho  PreBi<3«'^ 
and  he  was  ordered  to  place  the  bulk  of  his  force  at  Manassas  Junction  «"' 


>  a«  ptge  1«& 
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ioinity,  and  to  repair  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  so  as  to  have  a  rapid  and 
irect  communication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Accordingly,  on  the 
itirement  of  Jackson  up  the  valley,  he  put  the  first  division  of  his  corps 
I  motion  for  Centreville,  under  General  Williams,  leaving  only  the  division 
r  Shields  and  some  Michigan  cavalry  in  Winchester. 

Spies  informed  Jackson  of  the  weakening  of  Banks's  army  in  the  Valley, 
ad  he  immediately  moved  down  to  attack  him  at  Winchester.  General 
liields,  who  was  in  immediate  command  there,  had  a  force  of  about  six 
loiisand  infantry,  seven  himdred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  guns, 
ell  posted  on  a  ridge,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  entering  Winchester  from 
le  south.  This  position  was  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  ^ 
[emstown,  and  two  and  a  half  south  of  Winchester. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March,  Ashby's  cavalry  drove  in 
hields's  pickets,  when  the  latter  moved  a  small  force  to  oppose  the  assailants. 
rhile  directing  it  in  person,  his  arm  was  shattered  above  his  elbow  by  the 
agments  of  a  shell,  which  also  wounded  his  side.  He  was  prostrated,  but 
as  able  to  make  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  encounter  with  liis  foe  the  next 
ay.'  Under  cover  of  the  night  he  pushed  forward  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
[imball,  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  to  Kemstown,  supported  by  Daum's 
ptillery,  well  posted.  Colonel  Sullivan's  brigade  was  placed  within  support- 
ig  distance,  as  a  reserve  in  KimbaH's  rear.  In  that  order  the  troops  reposed 
ntil  morning,  when  a  reconnoissance  obtained  no  positive  information  of 
ny  Confederate  force  immediately  in  front,  excepting  Ashby's  cavalry, 
reneral  Banks  believed  General  Jackson  to  be  too  weak  or  too  prudent 
3  attack  Shields,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning"  he  departed 
)r  Wasliington  City  by  way  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  obedience  to  '  ^j^^ 
summons  from  Head-quarters,  leaving  his  staff-oflicers  to  start 
jr  Centreville  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  soon  made  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
he  sounds  of  battle  in  his  rear. 

At  the  time  when  the  National  scouts  saw  nothing  but  Ashby's  cavalry, 
ackson's  whole  force  was  strongly  posted  in  battle  order,  with  artillery  on 
ach  flank,  in  an  eligible  situation  half  a  mile  south  of  Kenistown,  coni- 
Jetely  masked  by  woods,  which  were  filled  with  his  skirmishers;  and  within 
A  hour  after  Banks  left  Winchester,  Confederate  cannon  opened  upon  Kim- 
HilL  Sullivan's  brigade  was  immediately  ordered  forward  to  Kimball's  sup- 
lort,  and  a  severe  action  was  commenced  by  artillery  on  both  sides,  but  at 
00  great  distance  to  be  very  effective. 

Jackson  now  took  the  initiative,  and,  with  a  considerable  force  of  all  arms, 
ittempted  to  turn  Kimball's  left  fiank,  when  an  active  body  of  skirmishers, 
inder  Colonel  Carroll,  composed  of  his  regiment  (the  Eighth  Ohio)  and  three 
M)mpanie8  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  were  thrown  forward  on  both  sides  of 
;he  Valley  Turnpike,  to  oppose  the  movement.  Tliese  were  supported  by 
:bur  guns  of  Jenks's  artillery.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  at  all  points, 
wd  Jackson  abandoned  his  designs  upon  the  National  left,  massed  a  heavy 
force  on  their  right,  and  sent  two  additional  batteries  and  his  reserves  to  sup- 


*  Jackson  had  ten  regiments  of  Virginia  Infantry,  with  27  cannon  and  290  cavalry,  nin  force  wa^  acconl- 
l»fU»  Pollard,  "  flOOO  men.  with  Captain  McLaughlin's  battery  of  artillery,  and  Colonel  Ashby's  Cavalry."— 
^nt  Ttar  qf  the  War,  284. 
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port  the  moYement.     With  this  combined  force  he  pressed  forward  to  tnm 
and  crush  hia  adversary's  left.     Damn's  artillery  could  not  check  the  move- 
ment, and  imminent  peril  threatened 
the  Union  army.     Informed  of  thii, 
Shields,  vrho  from  his  bed  was  in  a 
measure  conducting  the  battle,  order- 
ed Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler's  brigade'  to 
the  support  of  Kimball,  and  direct«d 
the  latter  to  employ  all  of  his  dispo- 
sable infantry  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
Jackson's  battcnes,  and  then  to  turu 
hisleft  flank  and  hurl  it  back  on  its  cen- 
ter.    The  execution  of  this  important. 
and  perilous  order  was  intnisted  to 
the  gallant  Tj-ler  and    his    fine  bri- 
gade.   The  Confederates  were  pressed, 
back  to  a  stone  fence,  which  ga.'^-« 
them     shelter,    where    a     desper^-^^ 
struggle  ensued  with    Jackson's     fs»- 
mous  "Stonewall  brigade."    For  a  little  while   the  result  was  doubt <\s.l, 
when  the  Fifth  and  Sixty-second  Ohio  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  of  Snlliva-ra'! 
brigade,  and  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  pifcx-ts 
of  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  of  Kimball's  brigade,  hastened  to  t,l:ae 
support  of  Tyler,    The  combined  forces  dashed  on  the  Confederates,  forcr^?^ 
them  back  through  the  woods,  and  sent  them  in  fiill  retreat  up  the  Vall^j, 
with  a  heavy  loss,'  but   in  good  order,  for  their  discipline  was  perfect.         So 
ended  the  Battle  of  Kkkxstowx. 

Tiie  National  troops  bivouacked  on  the  battle-field  the  night  after  tlw 
victory,  and  at  an  early  hour  ui  the  morning  began  a  vigorous  pursuit  of*  *t* 
Confederates  toward  Strasbui^,  Meanwhile,  Shields,  who  was  satisfied  tl^at 
re-enforcements  for  Jackson  could  uot  l>e  far  off,  had  sent  an  express  rkft*r 
Williams's  division,  then  far  on  its  way  toward  Centreville,  Banks,  "«*'™' 
was  informed  hy  telegraph  of  the  battle,  had  already  onlered  it  back,  Ke 
also  hastened  to  Winchester,  took  command  in  person,  and  followed.  *« 
retreating  Confederates  up  the  valley  almost  to  Mount  Jackson.  Tb" 
demonstration  of  Jackson's,  and  infoi-mation  that  he  might  instantly  call  i*- 
enforcements  to  his  aid,  caused  the  retention  of  Banks's  forces  in  the  Sht^**^"" 
doali  Valley,  and  the  appointment  of  General  James  Wadsworth  t»  *"* 
command  of  the  troops  left  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the  yati*""' 
Capital,     He  was  made  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  mean  time  General  McClcUan  had  boon  forwarding  his  forc^*  '" 
Fortress  Monroe,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Richmond.  He  left  ft^s*** 
ington  on  the  1st  of  April,  on  which  day  he  sent  to  the  adjutant-gene i"»*  * 
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ment  of  the  nnmbcr  and  intended  diepoHition  of  the  forces  whidi  liu  loft 
id :  a.  part  for  the  immediate  defi'DSO  of  the  Capital,  and  the  tvinainder 
tber  operationa  more  remote,  but  whose  chief  businese  was  to  secure 
hington  City.  The  number  lefl  was  a  little  more  than  seventy-three 
sand.'  A  few  days  later,  he  had  under  his  command,  at  Fortress 
roe,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  men  (exclusive  of  the  forces 
enerol  Wool),  which  hn<l  been  sent  thitlier  within  a  Utile  more  than 
y  days,  in  transports  funiislied  by  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  John 
ter.' 

!Tie  movements  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  General  Ewell,  and  other  active 
mandcrs  in  the  L'ppcr  ^'aIU■y  of  the  yheiiandoah  and  its  vicinity,  had 
e  it  important  to  stR'ii^theii  Fremont  in.  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
liat  purpose  Bleuker's  division  of  ten  tiiousand  men  was  withdrawn  from 
Army  of  the  Potomac  before  AlcClellan  left  Washington,  A  further 
iction  of  the  force  uuder  his  command  was  made  at  this  time,  iu  couse- 
ice  of  a  report  of  General  Wadswoith,  that  the  troops  left  for  the  unme- 
e  defense  of  Washington  were  insullicieiit.'    This  matter  was  referred  to 

Adj  uta  nt-General, 
rbomasj,  and  Geu- 

E.  A.   Hitchcock, 

OD  their  decision 
the  force  was  inad- 
te,  the  army  coqia 
iCDoral    McDowell 

detached  fro 
lellan's  immediate 
Qand,  and  ordered 
port  directly  to  the 
nary  of  War.  It 
not  withdrawn 


Contrary,  it  was  in 
«ition,  experts  say,  to  perform  the  best  service  in  such  co-operation, 
e  it  would  Ber\-e  the  other  ])ur)KiBe  of  covering  Washington,  for  it  was 
3cnpy  a  iwsitton  to  prevent  Johnston 'turning  back  from  the  Rapi>ahan- 
to  sack  the  National  Capiul,  and  also  to  keep  Confederate  troops  in 
region  and  over  the  IShie  Ridge  fi-ora  joining  those  at  Richmond. 


Of  UiMe  18,000  were  tn  romsln  In  (nirtimn  it . 
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At  this  time  General  J.  B,  Magruder,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  Big 
Bethel  and  the  burning  of  Hampton,  waa  in  command  of  eleven  thonBand 
men  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  wilh 
his  head-quarters  at  Yorktown,  which  he  had  fortified.  Magruder  hid 
intended  to  make  his  line  of  defense  as  far  down  the  Peninsula  as  Big 
Bethel,  at  positions  in  front  of  Howard's  and  Young's  Mills,  and  at  Ship 
Point,  on  the  York  Uiver.  But  when  he  perceived  the  strong  force  gathered 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  felt  too  weak  to  make  a  stand  on  his  proposed  line, 
and  he  prepared  to  receive  McCIellan  on  a  second  line,  on  AVarwick  River. 
He  left  a  small  body  of  troops  on  his  first  line  and  at  Ship  Point,  and  dis- 
tributed his  remaining  force  along  a  front  of  about  thirteen  miles.  At 
Yorktown,  on  Gloucester  Point  opposite,  and  on  Mutlwrrj-  Island,  on  ibe 
James  River,'  he  placed  fixed  garrisons,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ta. 
thousand  men,  so  that  along  a  line  of  thirteen  miles  in  front  of  McClellsD'B 
great  nnny,  there  were  only  about  five  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  behind 
incomplete  earth-works.  General  McCkllan  estimated  Magnidcr's  force  a.t 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  men,  whilo  the  eight  thousand 
troops  under  linger  at  Norfolk,  he  eupjwscd  to  be  fifteen  thousand  in 
numlier. 

When  General  SlcCloUan  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  foun<l  fifty-fislit 
thousand  men  and  one  hundred  caimon  of  lib  army  there.  Large  numbers 
of  troops  were  conthiually  arriving.  Perceiving  the  importance  of  marrhins 
upon  Slagruder  before  he  could  be  re-enforced  by  Johnston,  and  hoping  by 
rapid  movenients  to  drive  or  capture  him  and  press  on  to  Itichmond,  McClel- 
lan  i>ut  his  whole  force  then  in  readiness  at  Fortress  Itlonroe  in  motion  up  t*** 
Peninsula,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April.  He  had  counted  upon  tbc 
co-operation  of  the  remnant  of  the  naval  force  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Confederate  water-batteries  on  tJie  York  and  James  rivers, 
and  Fbg-offlcer  Goldsborough  had  offered  to  extend  such  assistance  in  storm- 
ing the  works  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  provided  the  latter  position  slio"'" 
be  first  turned  by  the  army.  He  was  reluctant  to  weaken  liis  force,  for  the 
Merrimack  was  hourly  ex]>ceted,  with  renewed  strength,  and  the  Janies  Riv*''' 
was  blockaded  by  Confederate  gun-boats  on  its^bosom  and  Confederate  ^'' 
tei-ies  on  its  shore. 

McCIcllan's  invading  foi-ec  moved  in  two  columns,  one  along  the  old 
Yorktown  road  and  the  other  by  the  IVarwick  road.  These  were  '*" 
respectively  by  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  Tlie  former,  on  the  ri?'*'' 
led  the  divisions  of  Generals  Fitz  John  Porter  a"^ 
ILimilton,  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Sedg «'>•■■'' | 
division  of  the  Second  Corps;  while  Keve»  ^ 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Couch  and  W.  F.  Su^''^J 
of  the  Fourth  Corps.  They  pressed  forwanl.  "H' 
on  the  following  day  the  right,  accomiMinip"*  ' 
McClellan,  was  at  Big  Bethel,  and  tlie  Conmia""*^ 
in-chief  made  his  head-<iuar(ei'B  at  a  house  very  ""^ 
the  BiKit  where  the  gallant  Gi-eble  fell,  ten  ioO»''^ 
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efore.'    The  left  was  at  the  little  village  of  Warwick  Court  House  at  tlio 
uae  time. 

The  army  moved  elowly  on  until  the  afteruoou  of  the  5th,  without  any 
npediment  excepting  almost 
mpaesable  mud,  when  the  ad- 
'Mice  of  each  column  was 
Mofronted  and  made  to 
hilt  by  Magmcler's  fortified 
lines,  the  right  near  York- 
town,  on  the  York,  the  left 
near  Winn's  iyil,  on  the 
Warwick  River,  The  latter 
tream  heads  within  a  mile 
f  Yorktown,   and,    flowing  ^^^^  ^^  wmwiot  comiT-iiouet' 

cross  the  Peninsula,  falls  into 

le  James  River.     In  front  of  ihcac  linos  McCleUan's  contnnially  augmenting 
rmy  remained  a  month,  engaged  in  the  tediuns  operations  of  a  ivguLir  siege, 
nder  the  direction  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  casting  np  intreucliniunts, 
irmishing  frequently,  and  on  one  occasion  making  a  reconnoissance  in  force, 
bich  resulted  in  an  engagement  disastrous  to  the  Nationals.     This  was  by 
e  division  of  General  Smith  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  who  attacked 
e   Confederates  at  Dam  No.  1,  on  the  Warwick,'  between  the     '*-^^  '*■ 
'lis  of  Lee  and  Winn.     The  movement  was  gallantly  made, 
't  fiiiled.     The  vanguard  of  the  Mationals  (composed  of  four  Vermont  com- 
^nies,  who  hail  waded  the  stream,  waist  dceji,  uniler  cover  of  the  earmoit  of 
?f*'s  batterj',  and  who  were  re-enforced  by  eight  other  contpaiiies)  was 
'Ven  back  across  the  river'  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men,  and  wan  poorly 
^^ipensated  by  inflicting  upon  the  foe  the  loss  of  seventy-five  men.     This 
pulse  confirmed  McClellan  in  his  belief  that  an  immense  force  of  Confeder- 
^s  was  on  his  front,  and  Magruder  (who  had  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  tricks 

ntislead  his  antagonist)  was  enabled  to  write  truly  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 
y  before  he  fled  from  Yorktown,  "  Thus,  with  five  thdnsniid  men,  exclusive 

*he  garrison,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check  over  one  hundi-ed  thousand  of 
^  enemy.'" 

4lcClellan  had  reasons  for  being  extremely  cautious.  His  Government 
^  evidently  withholding  from  him  its  perfect  confidence,  ajid  he  began  to 
''''  that  it  might,  in  a  <1egree,  withhold  its  support  also.     The  detachment 

"lenker's  division  from  his  command  disturbed  him,  but  when  McDowell's 
'pa  was  also  detached,  and  he  was  refused  the  control  of  the  ten  thousand 


8«PMc508.voluint  I. 
'  In  Uil>  IKll*  tkfUh  U  h>«i  llw  linmp,  wIlli  It..  i-Wmnpy,  on  tliD  nnl.l.lo  of  lh«  palilr  on  llifl 
■acHspMd  b)'aencniLKt;nnDthsnL9htuftb«4tbuf  April. 

*  Among  tb«  rrallj'  hniTS  Rirn  who  fell  it  thli  limn  «u  prlrnte  Wllltam  Scolt,  of  Ihe  Third  Tcr 
■^  aoalbt  htfim.  hud  brcn  ••■nUBMl  hy  KcCIfUbh  to  bs  thnl  tar  «l»pinj  nn  hl>  i-hU  BMivBr 
'7^*'«il  him,  and  DO  bnruritilillcr  tuIuiuhIId  the  nDkioTthv  pulriou.  Homtimoiie  lh«  Bntw 
'  Warwick  Blrn-  In  ItaEi  inaviinnit. 

*  ItifnirtFr'iirriwrtlarMnprr.MgT'S.lse!.  A  Britlih  nfflcrr  (Culnncl  Firpmsntlv).  whoaprnt  Ihi 
1*^  ttw  Cnnhilmlf  innj.  Mr>  UiicnuliT  1->UI  him  "  Ihe  itlflWrnl  diMEVt  hf  rnonnL  til  t.i  blind  a 

|*>>IBeMit  uniT  brain  1"  hn'nt  umiinrl  \Ktart  miserable  emh-wocki  diruodMl  b;  r.nl v  S,IWO  mcQ."-Fi 
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troops  under  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  alarmed.  The  use 
of  all  these  troops  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  operations  against  Richmond. 
He  knew  the  ability  and  energy  of  Johnston,  and  anticipated  what  really 
happened,  namely,  the  movement  toward  Richmond  of  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  National  army  was  in  force 
on  the  Peninsula.  He  therefore,  from  his  head-quarters  before  Yorktown, 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Government*  against  a  further  diminih 
*^'  tion  of  his  force,  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  he  would 

have  to  fight  all  the  available  troops  of  the  Confederates  not  far  from  his 
position.  "  Do  not  force  me  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "  with  diminished  numbers; 
but,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  I  will  leave  nothing  imdone  to  obtain 
success."  He  urgently  requested  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  to 
be  sent  to  him,  and  it  was  done. 

Two  days  later,*  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  that  it 
ji  A  ^1  ^      was  clear  that  he  would  have  the  whole  Confederate  force  on 

*  April  7. 

his  hands,  "  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  possibly  more ;"  and  in  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  on  the  same  day,  he 
assured  him  that  his  own  force,  fit  for  duty,  did  not  exceed  eighty-five  thou- 
sand  men.      This   statement   astonished    the   President.      McClellan   had 
wearied  him  with  complaints  that  he  was  not  properly  sustained,  when  the 
Government  was  doing  all  in  its  power  for  him  compatible  with  its  para- 
mount  duty  to  secure  the   capital.     "Your  dispatches,"  wrote  the  kind- 
hearted   President,'   "complaining   that   you    are    not   properly 
sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much." 
He  then  explained  why  Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn,  pointed  to  the 
necessity  that   held   Banks   in   the   Shenandoah  Valley,  and  reminded  the 
General  that  the  explicit  order  that  Washington  should,  "  by  the  judgment 
of  all  the  commanders  of  anny  corps,  be  lefl  entirely  secure,"  had  been 
neglected,  and  that  was  the  reason  for  detaining  McDowell     "  There  is  * 
curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you,"  continued  the 
President.    "  When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I»had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  a*^ 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.     You  now  say  yon  V"' 
have  but  eighty-five  thousand   men  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  bi*"^'® 
reached  you.    How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand,  be  accoun  t^^^ 
for  ?'"    The  President  then  urged  McClellan  to  strike  a  blow  instantly.    "  ^J 
delay,"  he  said,  "  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you ;  that  is,  he  ^^^ 
gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enfoi^^^*^ 
ments  alone.      And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,"  he  said,  "it  is  indispensa  ^^ 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.     I  am  powerless  to  help  this.     You  \i'ill 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  Bay 
search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  sliifti 
and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy, 
the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.     The  country  will  not  fi 
to  note  —  is   now  noting  —  that  the  present  hesitation   to  move  upon 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated."     The  Preside; 

1  This  question  was  not  answered  thea,  nor  has  it  been  since.     In  his  final  report,  McClellan  fare  tb« 
denCs  letter,  but  makes  no  comment  on  the  significant  question. 


^0 

in 
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closed  with  an  assarance  that  he  never  had  a  kinder  feeling  toward  the 
General  than  he  had  then,  nor  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  him,  so  far  as  in  his 
most  anxious  judgment  he  consistently  could.  His  last  words  were — ^^  But 
you  must  act." 

McClellan  did  not  heed  the  closing  injunction.  Almost  a  month  longer 
he  hesitated  in  front  of  Magrudcr's  feebly  manned  lines,  digging  parallels, 
forming  batteries  and  redoubts,  and  preparing  for  an  assault  u}K>n  Yorktown 
ivith  as  much  caution  as  did  the  American  and  French  armies  on  the  same 
field  in  1781  ;*  and  at  the  close  of  April,  when  his  preparations  were  almost 
i^mpleted,  he  reported  the  number  of  his  entire  army  on  the  Peninsula, 
exclusive  of  General  Wool's  force  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  fully 
?o-operating  with  him,*  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred 
ind  seventy-eight,  whereof  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
ind  ninety-two  were  present  and  fit  for  duty.  Franklin's  division,  which  he 
K)  much  desired,  and  with  which  he  promised  to  invest  and  attack  Gloucester 
Point  immediately,  as  the  preliminary  to  an  assault  on  Y^orktown,  was 
promptly  sent  to  him ;  but  those  troops,  over  twelve  thousand  strong,  were 
cept  in  idleness  about  a  fortnight  on  the  transports  in  the  Y'^ork  River, 
[>ecause,  as  McClellan  alleged,  his  preparations  for  the  attack  were  not  com- 
pleted when  they  arrived.  He  afterwards  complained  that  the  lack  of 
McDowell's  corps  to  perform  the  work  he  had  promised  to  assign  to  Frank- 
lin, namely,  the  turning  of  Y''orktown  by  an  attack  on  Gloucester,  was  the 
;aase  of  his  failure  to  attack  Yorktown,  and  "  made  rapid  and  brilliant  ope- 
rations impossible."  Another  and  more  restraining  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  inability,  during  that  fortnight,  to  decide  whether  to  attempt  to 
9ank  his  foe  or  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
either. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  had  been  active.  Mascruder,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  made  his  five  thousand  men  deceive  McClellan  with  the 
appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  and  had  kept  him  at  bay ;  while 
Johnston,  so  soon  as  McClellan's  movement  was  developed,  put  his  army, 
then  on  the  Rapid  Anna,  in  motion  for  Richmond,  and  there  kept  it  well 
in  hand  for  the  defense  of  the  Confederate  capital.  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  then  Jefierson  Davis's  Chief  of  Staff*,  and  both  he  and  Johnston  con- 
ndered  the  Peninsula,  with  the  probability  of  the  York  and  James  rivers  on 
each  flank  being  opened  to  the  National  gun-boats,  entirely  untenable. 

Soon  after  McClellan's  arrival  before  Yorktown,  Johnston  visited  and 
inspected  the  works  there,  and,  being  satisfied  that  its  defenses  were  inade- 
quate, urged  the  military  auth#rities  at  Richmond  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  that  McClellan  would  (as  he  easily  could  have  done) 
capture  Y^^orktown,  and  with  gun-boats  and  transports  push  rapidly  to  the 
head  of  the  Peninsula.  Johnston's  desire  was  to  concentrate  all  his  forces 
around  Richmond,  and  give  the  National  troops  a  decisive  battle  there.  He 
was  overruled ;  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Peninsula,  if  possible, 

*  He  established  a  depot  of  supplies  at  Ship  Point,  on  the  Poqaosln  Bivcr,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  near 
the  month  of  the  York  Riyer.  His  first  parallel  was  opened  at  aboat  a  mile  ttom  Yorktown,  and  under  its  pn>- 
tectkn  batteries  were  established  along  a  curved  line  extending  fW>m  the  York  River  on  the  rl^ht  to  the  head 
of  the  Warwick  River  on  the  left,  with  a  cord  about  a  mile  in  length.  He  c«>nstnicted  U  batteries  and  8 
ndoabta,  and  taWj  armed  them  with  heavf  sicgo-guns.  some  of  them  lOO-ponnders  and  200-i>oundcrs. 

*  IfoaelUn's  dispatch  to  the  President,  April  7, 1802. 
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nutil  Huger  might  dismantle  the  fortifications  at  Xorfolk,  destroy  the  naval 
estabtishment  there,  and  evacuate  the  seaboard.'  At  that  time  the  whole 
Bca-coast  below  Norfolk  to  St.  Augustine,  excepting  at  Charleston  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  was  iu  posseasion  of  the  National  forces.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  Peninsula  temporarily,  re-enforcements  were  sent  down 
from  Richmond  when  it  was  known  that  McCIellan  was  intrenching,'  and 
Johnston  took  command  at  Yorktown  in  person. 

The  spectacle  was  now  exhibited  of  one  party  nervously  hesitating  to 
strike,  while  the  other  party  was  as  nervously  anxious  to  flee  from  the  expected 
blow.  And  here  began  that  series  of  tardy  movements  which  distinguished 
McClcllati's  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  in  which  disease  consumed  mora 
brave  men  than  the  storms  of  battle  swept  away.' 

■  BatUfJItldt  of  tht  J$HiU.by  ui  Encllth  Ci>nbaLirt  pu!c  lai.  )it.  Bm\oUinuyt(Campaiffiu^a^^ 
Armyo/lht  Folomae.  [•sgt  103)  tlut  1J1I9  cipi.sitkn  of  tho  Hi^nsmpd  wl.be»Qr  Ue  ConfedL-nle  nMniiuDdt^ 
iru  giTPn  to  him  hy  Johmlon  bliiiwlt 

■Oeni^nil  Ma^iiittr.  In  hi%  n-port,  declorrd  thnt  be  exprftoil  on  attack  ]min«d1atp]y  After  Ui«  hftItiIii^^ 
IfflClellaD,  ani]  bia  (ruops  slr^t  In  tb?  trcDcbca;  "but,"  h9  salil*  "to  my  utter  Borpiive^  he  permHt«<i  flijiA^^ 
daj  to  «ln|>se  wlihvut  ad  uanuZt"    In  a  TuirilriyaMaiiruJer  prrcplveil  «artb-n'orke  rising  In  front  of  blJ^  &^^ 

Udk  hart    -  RD-«iifi>rcementa>"  h«  said,  "bvgou  tu  puurin,  ui4  each  huur  the  annj  oT  the  PenlaulA  ^m ^ 

stronger  jDd  fltrnflgw.  until  Anikty  pai»d  frum  my  mind  as  ta  the  n'suU  of  an  iittack  upon  na." 

der^howen  fljlloiii'd  each  other  in  qolck  Bucceulon.    The  voorl.'d  and  heated  men  irho  worked  In  the  tnitcl** 

ehlllFd.  Feven  (ollowed.  "  In  1  ihort  time,-  nfi  Dr.  Mirht,  "  th.:  tick  In  our  hoapltala  irete  nnniber«d  t 
thouiand>.imd  man)r  died  Hindileni]' (hat  the  dlscsBO  bad  allthooipccCur  a  pht^e."— 7^  Peniitttilii  CAzn 
paign  'I  Virginia,  bj-  KeT.  J.  J.  Murk".  D.  D.,  page  ISS. 

General  J.  Q.  nuiurd,  UcClellin->  Englnerr-ln -Chief.  In  hl>  rrporl  to  his  eomoundFr  at  the  eloH  oT  £t 

Warwick  :  -  We  bwl  fsw  men  by  the  sleie,  hut  dljeose  took  n  ftiuful  holil  of  the  smir ;  and  toil  and  burlslitp 
unredeemed  by  the  oieltemenl  0/  combat.  Impaired  their  muiviyf.  We  dlil  not  cniry  with  n«  from  Tortii>-»ra»  s 
KOodan  army  is  we  Iwtk  there.    Of  the  bitter  fro  lt>  of  that  toontti  gained  by  the  enemy,  «s  hare  tutid  to  aa 
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EVAODATION  OF  TORKTOWN. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

F  OF  THE  POTOMAC  ON  THE  TIRQINIA  PENINSULA. 

ENERAL  McCLELLAN'S  batteries  would  all  have 
beeu  ready  to  open  on  the  Confederate  works  on  the 
muraing  of  the  6th  of  May;*  but  there      ^ 

a  was  then  no  occasion  for  their  ubg,  for  those 
works  were  abandonc<L  So  early  as  the  30th  of  April, 
Jefferson  Davis  and  two  of  his  so-called  cabinet,  and 
,^^^_  ^  Generals  Johnston,  Lee,  and  Magruder,  held  a  council 
at  the  Nelson  House,'  where,  after  exciting  debates,  it 
mined  to  evacuate  Yorktown  and  its  dependencies.  A  wholesome 
e  heavy  guns  of  the  Nationals,  whose  missiles  had  already  given  s 
of  their  terrible  power,  and  also  an  expectation  that  the  National 
.  would  speedily  ascend  the  two  rivers  flanking  the  Confederate 
used  this  prudent  resolution.  The  Merritnack  had  been  ordered  to 
I,  but  it  had  so  great  a  dread  of  the  watchful  little  Monititr  that  it 
at  Norfolk.  Already  sonic  war-vessels,  and  a  fleet  of  transports 
nklin's  troops,  as  we  have  observed,  were  lying  securely  in  Posquo- 
well  up  toward  Yorktown.  These  considerations  caused  immediate 
the  resolutions  of  the  council  The  sick,  hbspital  stores,  ainmuni- 
camp  equipage  were  speedily  sent  to  Richmond,  and  on  the  night 
of  Itlay,  the  Confederate  garrisons  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester, 
,roops  along  the  line  of  the  Warwick,  fled  toward  Williamsburg. 
I  next  morning*  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  ^ 
of  War  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  abandoned         ''' 
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[  shall  push  the  enemy  to  the 


post,  and  added :  "  No  time  shall  be  lost. 
walL'" 

At  that  hour  a  vigoroue  pui-suit  of  the  fugitiTcs  had  begun  by  the  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery  under  General  Stoneman,  followed  along  the  Yorlrtown 
road  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Joseph  Hooker  and  Philip  Kearney,  and 
on  the  Winn's  Mill  road,  which  joins  the  former  within  two  miles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, by  the  divisions  of  Generals  W.  F.  Smith,  Darius  N.  Couch,  and 
Silas  Casey.  Those  of  Generals  Israel  B.  Kichardson,  John  Sedgwick,  and 
Fitz-John  Porter,  were  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  to  be  ready  to 
go  forward  as  a  aupjiorting  force,  if  required,  or  to  follow  Franklin's. division, 
which  was  to  be  sent  up  the  York  River  to  West  Point,  to  coK»perate  with 
the  pursuing  force  on  the  flank  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  seize  that  terminus  of 
the  liichmond  and  York  River  railway.  General  Heintzelman  was  at  first 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  pursuit,  but  the  General-in-Chief  changed 
his  mind,  and  directed  General  Edwin  V,  Sumner,  his  second  in  command,  to 
s;o  forward  and  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  pursuers,  McClellan 
rcmamcd  at  Yorktown,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of 
Franklin  up  the  York. 

The      Confederates     had,     some 
months  before,  constructed  a  line  of 
strong   works,   thirteen    in    number, 
across  the  gently  rolling  plateau  on 
vhich  Wdliamsbiii^  stands.     These 
ncre  two  miles  in  front  of  that  city 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula    the   right    resting   on    a   deep 
ra\  me  near  the  James  River,  and  the 
left  on  Queen's  Creek,  near  the  York 
Rii  er      The  principal  work  was  Fort 
Slagruder,  close  by  the  junction  of 
the  Yorktown  and  Winn's  Mill  roads.     It  was  an  earth-work  with  bastion  m 
front,  its  crest  measuring  ilearly  half  a  mile,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  and  J 
heavily  armed.     TJie  others  were  redoubts,  similar  to  those  cast  up  around  X 
Washington  City,     At  these  works  the  retreating  Confederates  left  a  strongs 
rear-guard  to  check  the  pursuers,  while  the  main  body  should  have  time  to«=] 
place  the  Chiekaliominy  River  between  it  and  the  advancing  N'ationals. 


'  Torklmtn  prtwnlsd  lo  Ihe  riclora  pvldcnctB  ot 

gTEit  preclplwaon  <n  the  flu 

Dt  tbffr  l.«vr  piM  behind 

Iticm.  sll  of  ililcb  were  s[ilLe<l.    Tavj  ii]»  left  th< 

well*  ind  .prinpt  nm^ulnol:  Id  Die  tei^jnspli  ofli«,  1 

n  Firpcl  bn^  nnd  bureli  of 

(lour,  and  on  grmwy  plKM,  whrm  solilkn  ml^hl  go 

tor  rcpoM,  tliej  Irfl  bnrird 

torpedp«»  M 
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men  were  killed.  Mid  oUen  wnv  frufullj'  woundrd.  Mr.  Lalbrop,  nelnmlmu' 
lc]i>^npli  uperulur.  hiul  bla  foot  blown  off  sboTi;  the  uikle.  "The  rebflt," 
aFunnlMeClelltin."  ban  been  guilty  »f  the  moit  mur^fivDi  ind  buhiroi 
dad  In  pluitlnn  torpedoee  here.  I  »lu11  make  the  prisouert  remoFe  lliem  ii 
ivr^l.**  By  h1»  nnler  aniae  Conrcdenle  ofllfierfl..  who  wi>re  prisoners,  weri 
pflled  to  aeareb  for  uA  eihnme  ihem.  Tbey  koeir  whera  tbef 
Mid  It  WH  ■  Btiing  work  far  inch  men  to  peifiiro. 
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When  Stoneman  approached  tliese  lines  he  was  met  by  Confederate  cav- 
alry, and  these,  with  the  guns  of  Fort  Magruder  and  its  immediate  support- 
ers, caused  him  to  halt,  fall  back  about  four  miles,  and  wait  for  the  infantry. 
Hearing  of  this  repulse.  Hooker,  who  was  not  far  in  tlie  rear  of  a  bnck 
church  on  the  Yorktown  road,  was  impatient  to  move  forward,  but  the  way 
was  blocked  by  Smith's  division.  Therefore  he  sought  and  obtained 
leave  of  Heintzelman  to  throw  his  command  on  the  Hampton  or  Warwick 
road ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Sumner,  with  Smith's  division,  moved  on  to  the 
point  where  Stoneman  was  halting,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Hooker  pressed  forward  along  the  Hampton  road, 
and  took  position  on  the  left  of  Smith's  at  near  midnight.  Rain  was  then 
falling  copiously,  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassable.  There  all 
Tested  until  dawn,*  when  Hooker  again  pressed  forward,  and  at 
half-past  five  came  in  sight  of  the  Confederate  works,  the  spires  '^^L^ 
of  Williamsburg  appearing  in  the  distance  across  the  open  level 
land.  Before  the  Nationals  for  nearly  half  a  mile  the  way  was  obstructed 
l)y  felled  trees,  and  the  open  plain  beyond  was  thickly  dotted  with  rifle- 
pits. 

Knowing  that  thirty  thousand  troops  were  within  supporting  distance  of 

hiixi,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Potomac  Army  within  four  hours'  march.  Hooker 

mude  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  Confederate  works,  believing  that  he 

cat:M.k\  sustain  a  conflict  until  aid  might  reach  him,  if  needed.     At  half-past 

seven  o'clock  General  Grover  was  directed  to  make  the  attack,  by  sending 

int:o  the  felled  timber  the  Fii-st  Massachusetts  on  the  left,  and  the  Second 

^d^;^  Hampshire  on  the  right,  with  orders  to  skirmish  up  to  the  verge  of  the 

^P^Tt    fields,  to  pick  off*  the  Confederate  sharp-shooters  and  artillerists.     At 

^'^^   s^ime  time  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  Tw^enty-sixth  Pennsylvania 

^er-o    directed  to  form  on  the  right  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment,  and  ad- 

y^Uci^  as  skirmishers  until  thev  should  reach  the  Yorktown  road ;  while 

et>^r's   battery  was   pushed  forward   into   the   open   field,  within  seven 

^'^clr-ed  yards  of  Fort  Magnider.     This  drew  the  fire  of  the  Confederates, 

^*^^li  killed  four  of  the  artillerists  and  drove  off*  the  remainder.     The  battery 

^*^*    Soon  re-manned  by  volunteers  from  Osbom's,  and  with  the  assistance  of 

*'^ro. hall's,  which  was  now  brought  into  action,  and  also  sharp-shooters.  Fort 

,.^K^i*iider  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  Confederates  in  sight  on  the  plain  were 

^^l>^Tsed. 


*   ^tterson's   brigade    (Sixth,  Seventh,    and    Eighth    New   Jersey)    was 

.^•*Sed  with  the  support  of  these  batteries,  and  M-as  soon  heavily  engaged 

*'^     Confederate  infantry  and  8hai7>8hooters,  who  now  appeared  in  great 

,   *^^er8.     Hitherto  the  opponents  of  the  Nationals  were  composed  of  only* 

^    ^"Confederate  rear-guard ;    now  Longstreet's  division,  which  had  passed 

^^^^^  trough  Williamsburg,  had  been  sent  back  by  Johnston  to  support  that 

^^^'^^^lard,  for  the  pressure  of  the  pursuers  was  greater  than  the  hitherto 

l»^3^  movements  of  McClcllan  had  given  reason  to  expect.     These  were 

*^^*^  and  strong,  and  Hooker  was  compelled  to  send  the  First  Massachusetts 

r^   .     Seventieth  and  Seventy-second  New  York  (Excelsior  Brigade),  under 

^5^&Udier-general  Grover,  to  the  aid  of  Patterson.     In  the  mean  time  the 

'^^^^nth  Pennsylvania  and  Twenty-sixth    Massachusetts  had  reached  the 

^•ctown  road,  and  Colonel  Blaisdell,  who  led  them,  was  directed  to  clear 
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that  way  for  the  advance  of  the  National  forces,  and  form  a  connection  with 
Heintzelman's  corps. 

Hooker  was  sorely  pressed.  The  Confederates 
were  heavily  massed  in  front  of  Patterson  and 
his  supports.  At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  he  sent 
'  a  note  to  Heintzelman,  asking  immediate  assist- 
ance. That  officer  was  absent,  and  Hooker  was 
obliged  to  fight  on  unaided.  At  one  o'clock  the 
battle  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
Hooker's  last  regiments  (Seventy-third  and  Sev- 
enty-fourth New  York)  liad  been  sent  into  the 
fight.  He  was  losing  heavily  and  making  no 
apparent  head-way,  for  as  the  conflict  pro- 
gressed fresh  Confederate  troops  under  Pickett, 
Gholaon,  Prj'or,  and  others  hastened  back  from 
the  direction  of  the  C'hickabominy  to  assist  their 
struggling  comrades,  until  a  lai^e  portion  of 
Johnston's  army  in  that  region  were  in  the  con- 
flict. Three  times  the  Confederates  had  made 
fierce  charges  on  Hooker's  center,  with  the  hope 
of  breaking  his  line,  but  were  repulsed,  and  m  ^^^ 
often  the  places  of  the  defeated  ones  were  filleii,,^^:, 
with  fresh  troops.  Once  a  dash  was  made  from  the  direction  of  Fort  M^ni — . 
der,  which  resulted  in  the  captiire  of  five  of  Weber's  guns,  and  between  ♦■"'^n, 
hundred  and  three  hundred  prisoners. 

For  almost  nine  consecutive  hours  Hooker's  division  fought  tl»e  (c:r:»e 
unaided,'  excepting  by  the  brigade  of  General  J.  J.  Peck,  of  Coucb^fc.'i 
division,  which  arrived  on  the  field  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  posted  -^izm 
Hooker's  right.  There  it  acted  as  a  continually  repelling  foil  to  the  atta<=^Tis 
of  the  Confederates,  until  near  night,  when  it  was  relieved  by  two  otV^er 
of  Conch's  brigades.  Finally  the  ammunition  of  some  of  Hooker's  r^Si" 
ments,  and  also  of  the  artillcrj-,  began  to  fail,'  and  no  supply  train  had  yet 
come  up.  The  rain  had  made  much  of  the  road  between  Yorktown  a"-tid 
Williamsbui^  an  almost  impassable  slough,  through  which,  and  over  *he 
little  wooded  hills,  whose  trees  the  fugitives  had  cast  in  the  way,  and  atrW**** 
miry  ravines  coursed  bv  swollen  brooks,  cannon  and  wagons  had  t*>  "" 
dragged  with  almost  a  snail's  pace.  Hooker  had  called  repeatedly  on  &*»n>- 
ner  for  help,  but  could  get  none,  for  lliat  officer  liad  ordered  a  large  p<>r<^  ■*•" 
of  the  troops  in  hand  to  the  right,  under  Hancock,  to  keep  the  Confedei"**  *** 
in  check  in  that  direction,  and  to  flank  the  works  if  possible,'  So  he  fi>ti  sll't 
on,  maintaining  his  ground  until  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  when  *"* 
gidlant  and  dashing  Philip  Kearney  came  up  with  his  division,  with  or***™ 
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om  Ileintzelman  (who  with  his  staff  faail  arrived  on  the  ground  early  in  the 
kernoon)  t?  relieve  Hooker's  worn  and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  Kear- 
;y  pressed  to  tliu  front,  and  Hooker's  troops  withdrew  fi-oin  the  fight  and 
Bted  as  a  rescno.  Tlicy  liad  lost  in  the  hattle  one  thousand  seven 
ludred  of  their  companions. 

Kearney  deplojed  Ikrrj  s  brigade  to  the  loft  of  the  \\  illiim'!)  urg  road 
id  Bime}  s  to  the  n|,lit  and  at  the  same  time  t  \o  com{anics  ut  Poe  s 


icond  ^lu'liigan  were  pressed  forward  to  cover  the  movement,  and  drive 
ick  Confederate  skirmishers,  wlio  were  almost  silencing  the  Xational 
itteries.  Thus  Major  Waiiiwright,  Hooker's  cliief  of  artillery,  was  en- 
jled  to  collect  liis  gunners  ami  rc-ojKjn  the  fire  from  several  quiet  pieces, 
t  that  moment  the  fearfully  shattered  New  Jersey  Fifth  went  promptly  to 
eir  BupjHjrt.  The  battle,  which  was  lagging  when  Kearney  arrived, 
as  renewed  with  spirit,  and  the  Xalionals  began  to  slowly  push  back 
eir  foe. 

The  heavy  felled  limber  prevented  all  direct  forward  movement,  and 
eamcy  ordered  the  Tl arty-eighth  New  York  (Scott  Life-guard),  Colonel 
obart  Ward,  to  chargo  down  the  road  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in  the  center 
the  aliatis  by  their  flank.  Tliis  duty  was  gallantly  performed,  with  a  loss 
the  regiment  of  nine  of  its  nineteen  officers.  It  did  not  quite  accomplish 
Carney's  full  desire,  and  lie  oniered  the  left  wing  of  the  Fortieth  New  York 
tozart).  Colonel  Kiley,  to  charge  up  the  open  field  and  take  the  rifle-pits  in 
verse.  Riley  was  hotly  engaged  in  front,  anci  the  movement  was  per- 
rmod  under  the  leail  nf  Captain  ^lindil,  Bimey's  chief  of  staff,  and  tho 
onfederates  were  driven  out.     By  this  time  the  rear  brigade  of  the  division 
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had  Ih'CIi  brought  up  by  General  Jameson,  and  a  second  line  was  established 
under  a  severe  fire.  Disposition  was  at  once  made  for  further  vigorous 
(ijicrations,  when  profound  darkness  full  upon  the  armies,  the  stnigglc  ceased, 
'ind  the  wearied  National  Boldiers  rested  on  the  soddened  battle-ticld. 

Meanwhile  Hanco<^ 
hail  been  successtully  en 
gaged  in  his  flank  move- 
ment He  had  been  die- 
patched  by  General  Smith 
at  an  early  hour,  \tith 
about  tweutvfivc  hnn 
dred  men,'  to  Kcize  and 
hold  an  nnoccupiid  re- 
doubt at  the  e\treme  left 
of  the  C  onfoderatt,  poBi 
tion,  whic))  had  been 
thrown  up  by  Magruder, 
but  was  unknown  to 
Johnston  and  liia  officers.  It  was  npon  a  high  bank  above  a  ravine  eom- 
mandiiig  a  dam  on  Cub  Dam  Creek,  a  little  tributary  of  Queen's  Creek,  nbont 
a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the  Yorktown  road.  Hancock  crossed  the 
creek,  took  possession  of  the  redoubt  without  opposition,  and  also  of  another 
ono  twelve  liuiidrod  yards  in  advance  of  it,  which  was  unoccupie<l.  Two 
more  redoubts  stood  between  these  and  Fort  Magruder,  and  a  few  shellB  and 
the  bullets  of  sharp-shooters  soon  drove  the  Confederates  from  them.  BoE 
Ilancock'H  force  was  too  small  to  make  their  occupation  by  it  a  prudent  set, 
and  ho  fletemiined  to  wait  for  re-cnforcements. 

llie  occujiation  of  the  two  redoubts  on  his  extreme  left  by  Hancock  waa 
the  flrst  iiitiiimtion  that  Johnston  had  of  their  existence.  He  at  once  per 
eeiv'i'd  (he  iiiiport»n<'e  of  the  position,  for  it  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  th» 
Confederate  line  of  defense,  and  seriously  menaced  its  integrity.  He  direct«a 
GoneriU  Hill  to  Hciida  sufficient  force  to  drive  back  the  Nationals,  and  to  tbi J 
duty  (Jenernl  Jubul  Kiirly,  witha  force  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops 
was  aHsigned. 

IIaii('<K'k  had  earnestly  called  for  re-enforcements,  but  tlioy  did  not  c«nia 
Twice  General  Sudih  had  In-en  ordered  to  send  them,  and  each  time  th* 
order  was  counlerinanded  just  as  they  were  about  to  move,  for  Sumner  wsm 
unwilling,  lie  said,  to  risk  the  center  by  weakening  it.  So,  instead  of  n*m 
forcementa,  Hancock  received  an  order  to  fall  back  to  his  first  positioo.  9 
was  slow  to  obey,  for  lie  felt  the  importanee  of  his  forward  movemeDt,'b^ 
when,  at  about  five  o'clock,  lie  saw  the  two  redoubts  nearest  Fort  Wagmd^ 


Mt  aioiMrd  of  inrU  of  hll  nvn.  imil  nf  DuclilsnD's  brisi 
brimule  lie  chose  Tor  Ihlt  diHr  ilie  Fifth  WlKiinilii.  Fgrly 
lyld^<.D■^  the  Soienlh  Maine  md  Thlnynlmh  XeT  Tn 
int  Crowen's  N«w  York  balh'iy  at  >lx  subs,  ind  Wbrcler'i 
Is  Ib  a  akftch  «l  tho  spprwincu  -t  the  tl:i  .>t  Uie  .lam  «b 
m  B  rode  brld^  Ihm  reeenllr  throvn  ectiim  iho  >tre!im. 
Utile  fl^rr.  Iterc  thr  bank.  It  In  nun)-  otbfr  nliicra  <in  1 
loatly  eecollop  and  oytler).  the  jKHKInn  ot  n 
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>ccupied  by  Confederates,  and  a  force  moving  on  his  front,  and  pressing 
ward  with  the  war-cry  of  "  Bull  Run !  Bull  Run !"  he  retired  beyond  the 
St  of  a  ridge,  not  far  from  the  dam,  disputing  the  ground  as  he  fell  back, 
I  there  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  awaited  Early's  approach.  When  that 
ee  was  within  thirty  paces  of  his  line  he  ordered  a  general  bayonet-charge. 
is  was  executed  with  the  most  determined  spirit.  The  Confederates  broke 
i  fled  with  precipitation,  with  a  loss  of  over  five  hundred  men.  Hancock 
Id  his  position  until  Smith  sent  re-enforcements,  by  order  of  McClellan, 
\o  had  arrived  near  the  field  of  action,  and  soon  afterward  the  contest  ceased 
i.  along  the  line.     So  ended  the  Battle  op  Williamsburg.    That  post  was 
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-o,(ly  won,  for  Hancock  held  the  key  of  the  position.     McClellan  reported 

entire  National  loss  in  this  battle  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 

-*>ty-eight,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  killed  and  fourteen 

^clrcd  wounded.*    That  of  the  Confederates  was,  according  to  careful  esti- 

^^s,  about  one  thousand.  • 

*lhi8  battle,  in  which  so  much  of  the  precious  blood  of  the  young  men  of 

country  was  shed,'  appears  to  have  been  fought  without  any  controlling 

^<1  in    charge    of  the  movement,  or  much   previous    knowledge  of  the 

'^lity  and  the  Confederate  works.     The  Commander-in-Chief  was  twelve 

*  In  this  plan,  a  and  b  indicate  the  two  redoubts  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederates,  tiikea  by  Hancock, 
^ «  the  point  to  which  Stonemon  fell  bock  to  wait  for  re-enforcements. 

*  McClellan^s  rejwrt  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  August  4,  lSd8 ;  reports  of  his  division  and  brii^do  commanders 
9M9e<l  in  the  battle ;  reports  of  Ocneral  Johnston  and  his  subordinate  officers,  and  oral  and  written  etitcments 
'Ul«  author  by  actiirs  in  the  strugsrlc. 

'  Kn  army  in  the  world  had  ever  exhibited  an  equal  proportionate  number  of  so  many  educated  and  hlzhly 
•pectable  young  men  as  this ;  ond  never  did  greater  coolness  or  valor  appear.  Among  the  seores  of  young  men 
ho  perished  early  in  this  cam[)als:n,  and  who  were  good  exampl<>s  of  the  best  materlils  of  that  army,  were 
vpUdn  Henry  Rrooks  O'lleilly,  of  the  First  Kegiment,  New  York  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant  William 
e  WoIC  of  Chiciiffo,  of  the  regular  army,  who  ha«l  performed  gallant  service  in  the  battles  of  Belmont  and  Fort 
roelfloxL  The  former  fell  at  the  head  of  his  comimny,  while  his  regiment  was  maintaining  the  terrible  contest 
flont  of  Fort  Magmder,  in  the  ollemoon  of  the  &th  of  May.  He  had  just  given  the  words  for  an  assault,  *'  Boys, 
low  me!  Forward,  march!"  when  he  fell,  and  soon  expired.  Lieutenant  Do  Wolf  was  in  charge  of  a  liattory 
Oibson^s  Flying  Artillery  in  the  advance  toward  Williamsburg  on  the  4th,  and  in  the  encounter  in  which 
»eiiuuD  and  his  followers  were  engng(>d  with  the  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  wbilj 
Ifauitly  doing  his  duty,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Typhoid  fever  superrenetl,  and  he  died  a  month  later  at 
atbii^fton  city.  It  would  be  a  delightful  task  to  record  the  names  of  all  the  brave  who  thus  peri8he<l  for  their 
intrj,  but  we  may  only  speak  of  one  or  two  now  and  then  as  examples  of  true  patriots  and  representatives  of 
»  Annjr  of  Liberty. 
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miles  distant  during  most  of  the  battle,  and  did  not  arrive  near  the  field 
until  near  its  close.  A  sudden  change  of  commanders  conducting  the  pur- 
suit seems  to  have  produced  some  confusion  and  misapprehension.  When 
Kearney  arrived  on  the  field  he  ranked  Hooker ;  and  all  day  long  there  was 
uncertainty  as  to  who  was  in  command,  each  general  appearing  to  fight  as  he 
considered  best.'  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  great  confusion  in  the 
advance.  Tlie  troops  of  different  commands  became  mixed,  and  much  delay 
ensued.  So  much  was  a  head  needed,  and  so  tardy  were  re-enforcementa, 
that  while  Hooker  was  heavily  engaged,  at  noon.  Governor  Sprague  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  rode  in  great  haste  to  Yorktown,  to  urge  McClellan  to  go 
immediately  to  the  front.  "  I  suppose  those  in  front  can  attend  to  that  little 
matter,"  was  his  short  reply ;  but  he  was  finally  induced  to  mount  his  horse 
at  tw^o  o'clock,  and  at  five,  when  Kearney  and  Hancock  were  about  giving 
the  blow  that  won  the  victory,  he  approached  the  battle-field,  ascertained 
that  more  than  "  a  skirmish  with  the  rebel  rear-guard  "  was  in  progress,  and 
gave  some  orders.  The  fighting  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  he  counter- 
manded his  order  on  leaving  Yorktown  for  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  antL 
Richardson  to  advance,  and  directed  them  to  accompany  Franklin  to  West^ 
Point. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  Longstreet  had  commenced  his  flights 
from  Williamsburg  with  such  haste  as  to  leave  nearly  eight  hundred  of  hL 
wounded  men  to  become  prisoners,  and  was  following  the  more  advanced  oi 
Johnston's  army,  in  a  rapid  march  toward  the  Chickahominy,  McClelh 
telegraphed  to  the  War  Department,  from  "  Bivouac  in  front  of  Willianu 
burg,"  that  the  Confederates  were  before  him  in  force,  probably  greater  tha: 
his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched.     He  assured  the  Secretary,  however,  tha- 
he  should  "  run  the  risk  of  holding  them  in  cheek  there."*     Experts  on  hot 
sides  (among  them  several  of  McClellan's  Generals)  declared  their  belief  tha 
had  the  fugitives  been  promptly  and  vigorously  pursued  the  next  momins 
the  National  army  might  easily  have  followed  them  right  into  Richmond 
but  th(j  Commanding  General,  in  his  report,  made  fifteen  months  aflerwai 
declared  that  the  mud  was  too  adhesive  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  retreatii=      >g 
forces  along  the  roads  which  the  latter  traveled  with  such  celerity.      Th( 
were  safely  encamped  under  the  shelter  of  the  fortifications  around  Ri< 
mond  before  he  was  i*eady  to  move  forward  from  Williamsburg. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle*  the  National  troops  t< 

*^S^^      possession  of  Williamsburg,  and  General  McClellan,  from  t        1» 

house  of  Mr.  Vest,  Johnston's  late  head-quarters,  telegraphed         to 

the  Secretary  of  War  a  brief  account  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  sl^t^bA 

concluded  with  the  prediction  that  was  so  terribly  fulfilled — "We  have  otb_  — *cr 

»  Report  of  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  i.  20. 

2  Aooording  to  the  Coufcderato  offlciul  repurta,  the  entire  body  of  troops  under  Johnston,  then  belo"*  "  "• 
Chickahominy,  did  not  exceed  80,(100  in  number,  while  MeClellan's  *"  present  and  fit  for  dulj  **  (wlihin  ^»-  ^ 
tance  of  twelve  miles  of  the  Itattlo-field)  was  about  100.000.  The  commanding:  0«'neral  seems  to  hare  hfttm  if** 
gularly  uninformed  or  misinformed  concerning  the  country  before  him,  durinsT  this  campaign.  He  rcAis«-  ™J* 
receive  information  from  the  loyal  neproes,  preferring  to  take  the  testimony  of  Confederate  prisoners.  Hi 
cially  declared  that  information  concerning  the  forces  and  position  of  the  enem j  **  was  vagne  and  in< 
worthy,*"  and  when  he  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  he  did  not  know,  he  says,  whether 
Mulberry  IsLind  was  a  real  island,''  or  which  was  '*  the  true  course  of  the  Warwick  Biver  across  the  Penii 
or  that  the  Confeitemtes  had  fortifications  alon<r  that  stream.    Soe  McClellan's  Beport,  page  74. 

3  See  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  i.  20. 
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battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Riclimoiid."    At  Williamsburg  tlio  pursuit 

really  ended,  and  Johnston  was  permitKd  to  place  the  Chickahominy  and 

jta  malarious  bonlera  between  himself  and  his  tardy  opponent. 

The  flank  movement  up  the  York  was  not  commenced  in  ti 

its    intended   sonieo  as  suih,      Frankliii's  h>ng  waiting  divi 

di»i)Mche<l  for  that  ]niriK>so  until  the 

day  of  the    battle   at  Williamsbiii-g, 

when  it  was   debarked   at    Yorktown 

and  re^mbarked.      It    arrived   at   the 

head  of  York  that  night, 

and  on  the  following  mom-  °^l^ 
in^  Newton's  brigade  land- 
ed and  took  position  on  a  plain  ()f  a 
thoQsand  acres  of  open  land,  on  tho 
right  hank  of  the  Paraiinkey,  one  of  the 
streams  that  form  the  York  river.' 
Witliin  twenty-fours  hours  afterward 
Franklin's  whole  diiision  had  encamped 
'Jiere,  and  gun-boats  had  quietly  taken 
poascssioh  of  West  Point,  between  the 

■  two  rivers,  and  the  National  flag  was 


whieh  ( 


iry  white  person  had  fled.     In  the  t 


arrived  with  a  i>art  of  Sedgwick's  divis 
•nc  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Porter 


that  little  villagt,  from 
imc  General  Dana  had 
but  remained  on  the  transports. 
soon  followed, 

N'o  signs  of  Confcdersite  troo])s  apjieared  at  first,  but  that  night  ono  of 
^'■anklin's  vodottos  was  shot  near  the  woods  that  bordered  the  edge  of  the 
plain.  On  the  following  morning  a  considerable  force  of  Confederates 
*as  seen,  when  Dana  landeil,  an.l  the  Sixteenth,  Tliirty-first,  and  Tliirty- 
*^oinl  Xew  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
ordered  to  drive  from  the  woods  what  was  supposeil  to  be  a  body  of  scotita 
•Tking  there  in  front  of  a  few  Confederate  regiments.  They  pushed  into  the 
•orest  and  were  met  by  "Wliiting's  division  and  other  troops,  forming  the 
'^^r-giianl  of  Johnston's  retreating  forces,  when  a  spirited  engagement 
^^n,  chiefly  by  Hood's  Texas  brigade  and  Hampton's  {South  Carolina) 
'^ion,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Confederates.  The  contest  was  continued  for 
'hree  or  four  hours,  when  the  cannon  on  the  gun-boats,  and  batteries  that 
*Pfe  Kpeedily  landed,  drove  the  foe  from  their  bhelter  in  tho  woods,  and 
fTt  tliem  at  bay.  In  this  encounter  tho  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and 
?''>ety-four  men,  mostly  of  the  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-Second  Xew  York. 
*"«  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  small.  The  National  force  now  at  the 
^''d  of  York  was  sufficient  to  hold  it  firmly,  as  a  socuro  base  of  supplies  for 
"^  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

jVs  we  have  observed,  McClellan's  pursuit  of  Johnston   nearly  ended 
"illiamsburg,  whore  his  sick  and  woimded  were  placed  in  the  buildings 


^^.  r.*  ti  It  mllf  n  Inng  Ftlmrr  at  Chfuprike  Bay.  ti«< 
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of  the  venerable  William  and  3Iary  College,  and  in  portions  of  tlie  Aiiyluiii 
for  the  Insane.  ^Vhile  these  were  thus  provided  for,  the  men  lit  for 
duty  were  allowed  to  rest  more  than  two  days,  until  the  main  body  of  the 
army  moving  up  from  the  direction  of  Yorktown  aliould  arrive.  Then,  on  the 
■  Ui  isea.  ^'^'*  *^^"'^'"'''  Stonemaii  was  wnt  forward  with  the  advance  to  open 
a  communication  with  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  York,  followed  by 
Smith's  (liviaion,  on  the  most  direct  road  to  Kiehmond,  by  way  of  New  Kent 
Court-Honse,  The  roads  were  left  in  a  wrctclied  condition  by  the  fiigilive 
Confederate  Army,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  witli  the  advance  portion  of  his 
force,  di<l  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House,'  at  the  head  of  the  nari- 
■  gation  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond,  until  the     i 

ICth.  He  arrived  il 
Tunstall's  Station,  on 
theRichmondand  Yofl: 
River  railway,  on  the 
lHth,andon  the22dbe 
t:iade  his  head-quartcn 
at  Cool  Arbor,'  nol  &r 
from  the  Chickahom- 
ininy,  and  hetwwn 
(ight  and  nine  mile* 
from  Richmond.  His 
advanced  light  troops 
had   reached  Bottoui's 

Tni  UUDKEK  "wmiE  nnnt"  bridge,   on   tllC  Out'l'- 

hominy,  fit  tlic  crossing  <if  the  New  Kent  raad,  two  days  before.      The  Cm- 

federates  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  left  tho  point  uncovered,    Caser* 

t  M     aft      division  of  Keycs's  corps  was  thrown  across,*  and  occupieJ  vte 

heights   on    the   Richmond   side  of  the   stream,    supporteil  "1 

Heintzelman. 

>  Tlif  •' WbluHantr-ni  It  *u  cnlltd.  iru  the  frB(^n^  ot  Uxtj  Ctittii  Lw.o  grMt-fTudi!H("^ '' 
Lira.  WulilL(nnii,rtiugliI*rotGeonic  W.  P.  Costli  Uie  edoptod  mo  orWuhlnfrton,  aoil  wlfcrnf  thf  tW*'^ 
Commaoder.  Dolicrt  E.  J>r.  U  Bt^l  on  or  nmr  the  ilte  of  Ihe  dwelUnc  known  u  "TbeWhlu  UmK  " 
which  the  widow  CmUfliveJ.ind  where  the  nupll.l  MremonlfiofherniiiTlige  wjih  ColuntlQmrp'"^ 

the  one  itudlng  there  In  ISe2  wu  only  n  modern  (Iruclnre  btving  the  uelent  Ullc,    Itwu  «"l^_*^ 
the  .TIT  brak-c  out  bj  n  son  iiT  Robert  E,  Ux.    The  wife  and  Hinie  of  the  famllj'  ..f  Lee.  w 


B  found,. 


)f  pipei 


MUched  lu  the  i 


II  of  Uie  I 


See  TAe  SItgt  of  Jlit^imiind,  bj  Joel  C 


ISIfDCd)  -A  OUHDD.lI 

re  fn>m  Injury  [iropertj  Ui 


1  nnl  in  eiltleace  until  mon  tW  ^^ 
goordeil,  by  onler  of  the  ^""^z!^ 
(lenenl,  with  umnch  core  » If  llhud  been  the  Tumb  of  Ihr  Fither  nfhli  Coanlrr.  Member! nf the 9(eM*J\. 
ment  of  uvilrr.  ..f  «hlch  lEobert  E.  Lee  wu  LleuKnant-eoloncl  -ben  be  ibnndooed  hli  Bac  wef*  '"'Tm 
pitud  Ihe  bouse:  and  so  ucredwu  It  held  lob},  (hul  the  ■ufleringalek  Kldlen,  who  greatly  nerMtM  ■''^^ 
or  lt>  mnt;  were  out  sllowcil  eren  to  rcit  upon  tha  dry  ^rannil  immnd  It  Ttai>  fiilae  Uarj  of  lt>  hliU^ 
loon  cipoKiL  nnd  It  wnt  left  to  the  fue  that  overtook  the  ]>ru[>ert7  of  other  rebcllloni  Vli^nlant.  m  Ik*  / 

1  Cool  Arbor  derived  lit  nime  fmm  a  tavern.  U  n  dellgblful  plmw  of  •nnmer  reurt  In  Ibe  ""^^  |n 
Kiohmond  people,  even  »  earlj  sa  (he  lime  of  the  Rovoliitlini.  The  derivMlon  of  the  ume  '"'•^,b 
orlbogrnphy.  It  hu  been  eiTanemely  apelled  Cool  Harbor  and  Cold  Iliirbnr.  The  pictan  on  the  natf'**  ^ 
view  or  the  faonw  known  asNcw  Cool  Arbor,  not  Ihr  (tum  the  alle  of  the  oM  ona.  It  wu  jet  UudUl  ■■'^ 
wrllerTliltedlheapotln  June.  1666.    It  wuonalcvel  plain,  wid  Dear  II  wu  a  National  eeDul^  N»^^ 
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In  the  mean  time  a  most  important  movement  had  bci-n  ma<lc  in  JMcClcl- 
in^B  rear  by  the  Confederatfs  at  Norfolk,  and  by  General  Wool  at  FortreBs 
[onroe.  Wool,  who  saw  the  oinineiit  advantage  of  the  Janios  River  an  a 
ighway  for  the  supplies  of  an  army  on  the  Peninsula,  hatl,  ever  since 
IcClellan  decided  to  take  tliat  route  to  Uiohniond,  urged  the  Go\emment 
J  allow  him  to  attemjtt  the  capture  of  Xorfolk,  and  thus  make  the  breaking 
p  of  the  blockade  of  the  James  an  easy  matter.  liut  it  i\-aH  not  until  after 
lie  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  when  President  Lincoln  and  Secretaries  Chase 
nd  Stanton  visited  Fortress  Monroe,  tliat  his  suggestions  were  favorably 
onaidered.  He  then  renewed  liis  reeomineiulutions;  ami  when,  on  the 
th,"  he  received  positive  information  that  linger  (who,  with  Dura-  ^^  ^^^^ 
Ide  in  his  rear  and  McClellan  on  lii-»  flank  sm  that  hi4  ]>ositiuu 
'as  untenable)  was  prepanno;  toe^atuatt  that  post  orders  were  gii en  for 
n  immediate  attempt  to  seize  S<.ni.llB  Pomt,  and  march  on  Norfolk. 
Lmngemcnts      moto 

isde     with    Com  mo-  ..M^^iSISktl^ks/ 

ore  Goldsborough  to 
CM>perate;  and  i  large 
umber  of  troops  w  ere 
mbarked  on  trans 
orts  then  hmg  m 
lampton  Koads 
loldsborough  attack. 
d    the     Confe  lerat*, 

attcries  on  the  pomt 

'hich      replied      m  ith 

>iril.  The  Merrii  i  tck 


-  inl  the  troops  woredisembarkel 
ime;  bnt  mformation  that  reached 


em,  when  the  !N  ationil  ^  csels  withdrew 
e  enterprise  was  abandoned  for  the 
d-quartcrs  a  few  lioui-s  later  revived  it. 

On  the   folk)wing   day  General    Wool,  with   Colonel  T.  J.  Cram    (his 

lector-gcnerjil,  and  an  accomplislied  to[K>graphieaI  engineer)  arid  Secro- 

'  Chase,  made  a  I'eeonnotssanec  toward  Willoughby's  Point,  and  along 

Mast  toward  the  sea,  when  it  was  <lccidetl  to  land  five  thousand  troops 

anmmer  watering-place  called  Ocean  View,  by  which  the  works  on 

IPs  Point  conid  l>e  taken  in  reverse,  and  a  direct  route  to  Norfolk 

lened.     The  troops  were   again  embarked,  and  a.  bombardment  was 

d  on  Sewell's  Point  from  Fort  Wool,  in  the  Rip  Raps,"  to  deceive  the 

icratos  with  tlic  api^nrancc  of  a  design  to  renew  the  attempt  to  land 

a  little  past  midnight,  the  troops,  artiilerj-,  infantry,  arid  cavalry,' 
the  immediate  command  of  Hrigadier^eneral  Max  Weber,  were 
liness   for   debarkation   at    Ocean    View,   and   early   in    the    moi-n- 


imptnn  Koadh  In  front  of  VanxHt  UoBi 


Prlh,  Twfnl 

UHsliiiKlu;  Flrat  Dflnwnre;  Fiaj'-tlEliIh  PennsjlTinla ;  oi 
iT  llfbt  ■Rlllcry,  Uld  Hcimrifi  btlUry. 


biiiHlrcd  mnuDMd  rlllBmen;  Xo\- 
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ing*  a  landing  was  effected  unopposed,  nnder  the  direction  of  Colonel  Cn 

The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  troops  were  compelled  to  p 

'  iMt        ashore  on  platforms  laid  on  old  canal  barges.     The  entire  mo 

ment   was  successful ;    and    at    eight    o'clock   in    the    momi 

General  Wool,  accompanied  by  the  President  and  the  two  Secretaries,  i 

Generals  Mansfield  and  Viele,  took  command  in  person.    The  infantry  w 

immediately  pushed  forward  to  secure  the   bridge   over   Tanner's  Crei 

They  found  it  on  fire,  and  i-cceive<l  shot  fnun  cannon  o;i  the  o]»poiiite  ride 

the  stream.     Supposing  this  to  indicate  intended  opposition,  tlie  artill' 

was  hui'ried  forwaivl,  but  on  its  arrival  the  foe  had  disiippoared.     The  tro 

pushel  font  ird,  and  at  file  o  ilotk  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  lines  of 

Btion^l}   Hitrcnthed  cimp  of  the  Confederates,  whci-c  they  found  twen 


nine  mounted  cannon,  but  no  troops.  Onward  they  marched,  and  _ 
before  reaching  tlic  city  they  wore  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  heralding  the 
proach  of  (he  Mayoi"  with  a  pro]K>sition  to  surrender  the  town,  Hnger 
been  instructed  not  to  attempt  to  hold  the  city  against  any  demonstm* 
of  National  troops ;  and  when  he  was  infonned  that  Woo]  had  Ian 
at  Ocean  View,  lie  tuniod  over  Norfolk  to  the  keeping  of  Mayor  Lamb, 
with  his  tniops  fled  towards  Richmonil.  Norfolk  was  formally  snrreml* 
to  General  Wool;  and  from  the  City  Hall  he  i88ue<l  an  order  announcing 
fact,  appointing  General  Viele  Militarj'  Governor,  and  directing  that  all ' 
rights  and  privileges  of  peaceable  citizens  should  be  carefully  protech 
The  venerable  commander  then  rode  back  to  Ocean  View  (thus  naki 
a  journey  on  liorseback  that  day  of  thirty-five  miles),  and  reached  Fortr* 
Monroe  at  near  midnight  with  the  jilcasing  intelligence  of  his  suctfcss,  for  *' 
anxious   President  and  Secretary  of  War,     On  the  following  morning  ' 

1  B7  rttmnn  to  Iht  map  00  poga  SW.  lolnim  I„  Uia  rmdw  will  luTo  in  l.lm  of  Oa  cll(Mtfc«rfth"^ 
fncnt    Ocnn  V\kw  wu  im  Wlllongbby'i  brach,  ibonl  nt  th*  rUf  <^  i^"  ""V-  ■»'l  ■>■■  •"itx'd  <^  '" 
ou  fuUowed  hy  Ihe  Invopi. 
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received  publicly  expressed  thanks  for  his  achievement  J  At  dawn  the  same 
moi'oing  a  bright  light  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Norfolk,  and  then  an  ex- 
plosion was  heard.  The  fleeing  Confederates  had  set  the  Merrimack^ 
other  vessels,  and  the  Xavy  Yard  on  fire,  and  by  a  slow  match  communicating 
'writH  her  magazine,  tlie  monster  ram  was  blown  into  fragments.*  SewelFs 
Point  and  Craney  Island,  both  strongly  fortified,  were  abandoned,'  The 
Confederate  gun-boats  in  the  James  River  fled  toward  Richmond,  and 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  was  opened  to  the  National  vessels/  The 
Confederates  destroyed  all  they  could  by  fire  before  they  departed,  but  left 
ahoiat  two  hundred  cannon  in  fair  condition,  to  become  spoils  of  victoiy. 
Two  unfinished  armored  vessels  were  among  those  destroyed. 

AYhile  the  stirring  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  important  military  movements  were  seen  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  adjacent  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
Thc?r^  were  three  distinct  Union  armies  in  that  i*egion,  acting  independently 
ot*  l>ut  in  co-opei-ation  with,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  One  was  in  the 
Mc>n.iitaiu  Department,  under  Fremont ;  another  in  the  Department  of  the 
Shenandoah,  under  Banks ;  and  a  third  in  the  newly  created  Department  of 
^^^^  Kappahannoek,  under  McDowell.  At  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
^  ox"litown,  early  in  Apiil,  General  Fremont  was  at  Franklin,  in  Pendleton 
^^'ixnty,  over  the  mountains  west  of  Harrisonburg,  with  fifteen  thousand 
**^^x^  ;  General  Banks  M'as  at  Strasburg,  in  the  Valley,  with  about  sixteen 
tnoiasand ;  and  General  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappa- 
*^^x:amiock,  with  thirty  thousand. 

'When  the  appearance  of  McClellan  on  the  Peninsula  drew  Johnston's 

body  from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  Washington 

relieved,  and  McDowell's  coi7)s  was  ordered  forward  to  co-operate  with 

th^      Army  of  the  Potomac ;    and   for  this   puqx)se   Shields's  division  was 

ue'^^tched  from  Banks's  command  and  given  to  McDowell,  making  the  force 

^^    "tie  latter  about  forty-one  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  guns.     Such 

^^*i  the  disposition  of  the  National  forces  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  April, 

^Hc?n  "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  who,  as  we  have  observed,  was  driven  up  the 

^hcMiandoah  Vallev  after  his  defeat  bv  Shields  at  Kernstown,  aorain  com- 

^^nced  oflTensive  operations. 

«Jackson  remained  a  few  days  at  Mount  Jackson,  after  his  flight   from 
^^  iiicliester,  and  then  took  a  position  between  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 


'  **Tb«  sklllftil  and  (rallant  movements  of  Mujur-general  John  E.  Wool,  and  the  forces  under  his  command,** 

**  Secretary  Stanton,  in  an  onler  issued  by  direction  of  the  Prfgldout,  on  the  llth,  ^' which  resulU'd  in  the 

."'"*^*>der  of  N<Mrfolk,  and  the  evacuation  of  strong  batteries  erected  by  the  rebels  on  Sewell's  l*ointand  Craney 

r*^***!,  tnd  the  destruction  of  the  reb*l  iron-clad  steamer  Jfern'mavk,  are  regarded  by  the  President  as  among 

*^  *ni>8t  important  successes  of  the  present  war ;  he  therefore  orders  that  his  thanks,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 

AjTny  and  Navy,  be  communicated  by  the  War  Department  to  Major-general  John  E.  Wool,  and  the  offlcers 

■oldiersof  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  an<l  good  conduct  in  the  brilliant  oiK-ratlons  mentioned." 

*  The  Merrimack,,  then  in  command  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  was  at  Craney  Island,  for  tho  two-fold  pur- 

."^  of  protecting  Norfolk  and  truarding  the  mouth  of  tho  James  River.     The  land  troops  had  fled  without 

*^*^ii)g  Tatnall  of  tho  movement,  and  the  unfortunate  old  maa,  seeing  the  Navy  Yard  in  flames,  and  all  tho 

?**^B  abandoned,  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  his  ship  and  fly,  for  with  his  best  efforts  ho  could  not 

***^  ber  into  the  James  lUver. 

j^  *  Craney  Island  waa  much  more  strongly  fortified  now  for  the  defense  of  Norf<ilk  than  it  was  in  1818.    See 
^2**^**^*  Pictorlnl  Field-Book  qfthe  War  of  lbl'2     Captain  Cose,  of  the  Navy,  was  the  first  man  to  land  on 

^^bandoneil  IsUnd,  and  to  pull  down  the  ensign  of  relH-lUon  and  jdacf  thi*  National  flag  there. 
Q      "•  Keports  «f  Colonel  T.  J.  Cram  and  Flag-oflicer  Ooldsborougb ;  Narrative  of  Henry  J.  Haymond ;  letter  of 
***»<»al  Wool  to  the  author,  May  28, 186i 
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doali  and  Swift  Run  Gap,  eastward  of  Harrisonbui-g,  in  Rockingham  County. 
There  he  was  joined*   by  the  division  of  General  R.  S.  Ewcll, 
*^i»62^'     from  Gordonsville,  and  also  two  brigades  under  Edward  S.  John- 
son,  who    had     an    uidependent    command     in     Southwestern 
Virginia.     Jackson^s  entire  force  was  now  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  while 
General  Banks  was  lying  at  Harrisonburg,  not  far  away,  his  force  reduced 
to  about  five  thousand  men  by  the  withdrawal  of  Shields's  division. 

Jackson  was  watching  Banks  closely,    M^ith  ordere  to   hold  him,  while 
General  Lee,  with  a  strong  column,  should  push  beyond  the  Rappahannock 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria,*  when  he 
was  startled  by  the  information  that  one  of  Fremont's  brigades,  under  Gen- 
eral Milroy,  was  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Monterey,  either  to  join 
Banks  or  to  fall  upon  Staunton.     He  perceived  that  such  a  junction,  or  the 
occupation  of  Staunton,  might  give  to  the  Nationals  the  possession  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  he  took  innnediate  measures  to  prevent  the  catastro- 
phe.    Leaving  Ewell  to  watch  Banks,  he  moved  rapidly  upon  Staunton,  and 
from  that  point  sent  Johnson,  with  five  brigades,  to  attack  Milroy.     The  lat- 
ter, greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back  to  the  Bull  Pasture  Mountains  and  took 
post  at  3IcDowell,  thirty-six  miles  west  of  Staunton,  whither  Schenck  hast- 
ened with  a  part  of  his  brigade  to  assist  him.     Jackson  had  also  hurried 
from  Staunton  to  assist  Johnson,  and  on  the  8th  he  appeared  with  a  lar^*2 
force  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  National  camp,  and  commenced  planting    53 
battery  there.     Milroy  led  a  force  to  dislodge  him,'  and  for  about  five  houm^ 
a  battle,  varying  in  intensity,  was  fought  with  great  gallantry  on  both  sid^^s. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.    Schenck  (who  ranked  Milroy)  sawtkaat 
the  position  of  the  Nationals  was  untenable,  and  by  his  direction  the  who'le 
force  retreated  durinij  the  niijht  to  Franklin,  havincc  lost  two  hundred  a^:«d 
fifty-six   men,   of   whom   one   hundred   and   forty-five   were   only   slighti  1y 
wounded.     Jackson  reported  a  loss  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-one,  of  whc^Tn 
three  hundred  and  ninety  Were  wounded.     Among  the  latter  was  Gene:^:*^'^ 
Johnson.     It  was  a  fairly  drawn  fight,  and  yet  Jackson,  whose  troops  largc^^y 
outnumbered  the  Nationals,  and  had  every  advantage   of  position,  sent 
trumpet-toned  note  to  Ewell  the  next  morning,  saying,  "Yesterday 
gave  us  the  victory  at  McDowell." 

Jackson  pursued  the  Nationals  to  Franklin,  where  he  heard  from  Ew^  ^^  *1 
that  Banks  was  evidently  preparing  to  fly  from  Harrisonburg.     So  he  hi 
ened  back  to  McDowell,  recrossed  the  Shenandoah  mountains  to  LebarB- 
Sulphur  Springs,  rested  a  little,  and  then  pressed  forward  to  fall  upon 
The  latter  had  fled  to  Strasburg  pursued  by  Ewell,  and  Jackson  pushed 
joining  the  latter  at  New  Market.     Tlien  he  led  the  united  forces  into 
Luray  Valley,  between  the  Massanutten  Mountain  and  the  Blue  Ridge, 
hastened  toward  P^ront  Royal,  to  cut  off  Banks's  retreat  in  that  directi 

^  On  the  5th  of  May  Leo  wroto  to  Ewell  that  ho  hatl  ordered  North  Carolina  troops  to  report  to  him  at 
donsvllle,  and  said :    **  I  doslro  that  those  troops  shall  not  be  drawn  to  Swift  Run  Gap  iinleaa  your  d 
require  it,  the  object  being  to  form  a  strong  column  for  the  purpose  of  moving  beyond  the  Bappahannock, 
off  the  enemy's  communication  between  Winchester  and  Alexandria.^ — Autograph  letter  of  Robert  K. 
This  was  precisely  such  a  movement  as  the  Government  anticipated,  and  which  might  have  roaolted  in  th^ 
turc  of  Washington,  had  not  the  corps  (»f  McDowell  been  loft  for  its  defense. 

*  These  C4>nsifited  of  the  Twenty-flfth,  Thirty-second.  Seventy-fifth,  and  Elghtj-aeoond  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  with  a  6-pounder  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  battery,  under  lieutenant  Bowen. 
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if  he  should  attempt  to  join  McDowell   by  way  of  the  Manassas   Gap 

railroad.  » 

Ashby's  cavalry  so  perfectly  masked  this  movement  that  Banks  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  almost  without  a  warning  Ewell  fell"  with  crush- 
ing force  on  the  little  garrison  of  Front  Royal,  of  about  a  thou-     "  ^^^ 
sand  men,  under  Colonel  Kenly.*     That  gallant  Mary  lander*  made 
a  spirited  resistance  against  the  overwhelming  force,  ten  times  his  own  in 


«W    ''\ 


FAC-BIMILK  OF  JACKBOIf*B  NOTS  TO  SWELL.' 

'^^iTiber,  but  he  was  driven  from  the  town.  He  made  a  stand  on  a  ridge  a 
^^5^1^  distant,  from  which  he  was  soon  pushed  across  the  livcr.  He  attempted 
^^  l>um  the  bridge  behind  nim  over  the  Shenandoah,  but  failed.  His  pur- 
®U€ii7s  put  out  the  flames,  and  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  Ashby 
Floumoy,  when  he  again  gave  battle.     In  that  encounter  he  was  severely 

^  ThcM  were  composed  of  two  companies  each  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania  and  Fifth  New  York 
Ty,  one  company  of  Captain  Mapes's  Pioneers,  and  a  section  of  Knapp*s  battery.    Kenly  was  charged  with 
X>rotection  of  the  rood  an«I  bridges  between  Front  Royal  and  Strasbitrg.    One  company  each  of  the  Second 
^^ehoMtts,  Third  \t'iscon6in,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  were  posted  along  that  road, 
^hen  the  writer  was  at  Nashville,  early  in  May,  1S66,  ho  was  ponnitte«I  by  General  Ewell,  then  residing 
*^  "*^  ^  penise  and  make  extracts  from  tbo  manuscript  records  uf  his  brigade,  kept  by  his  young  adjutant    In 
~  the  statement,  that  when  EwelKs  force  was  near  Front  Royal,  a  young  woman  was  seen  running  toward 
She  had  **made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  Yankees,'*  and  she  sent  word  to  Oeneral  Jackson,  by  officers  who 
to  meet  her,  •*  to  push  on— only  one  regiment  in  the  town,  and  that  might  bo  completely  surprised ;  if  we 
_  ^  on  we  might  get  the  whole."    This  '•  young  lady  "  was  the  afterward  notorious  rebel  spy.  Belle  Boyd, 

%.  ^^^  ^**  *o  n»f  *f *r  recorded  the  adjutant,  **  pleastint  and  lady-like  in  appearance,  and  certainly  had  neither 
^^ll^kled  bee,  red  hair  and  large  month,*  as  the  Xew  York  IferaUl  said  she  had.    She  seemed  embarrassed  by 
•K)»elty  of  her  position,  and  very  auxlous  that  we  should  push  on." 
*  See  page  B68,  volume  L 
^^.        This  is  an  exact  foc-similo  of  Jackson's  entire  note  to  EwelL,  with  all  Its  biota,  carefhlly  copied  from  the 
^^tX,  kindly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  aathor  by  the  late  Frank  Henry 
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wounded,  and  himself  and  seven  hundred  of  his  men,  with  a  section  of  rifleJ— 
10-pounders  and  his  entire  supply-train,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.* 

Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  unsuspicious  of  great 
danger  being  so  near,  when,  at  evening,  he  was  startled  by  intelligence  ot 
Kenly's  disaster,  and  the  more  astounding  news  that  Jackson,  at  the  head  ol      ^ 

about  twenty  thousand  men,'  was  rapidly  making   his  way  toward  Win - 

Chester.     It  was  Jackson's  intention  to  cut  Banks  off  from  re-enforcements= 


s 


and  capture  or  disperse  his  troops.     Banks  had  perceived  his  danger  too  soon    ^^, 
and  with  his  usual  energy  and  skill  he  resumed  his  flight  down  the  valley  at^  ^t 

nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,"  his  train  in  front,  escorted  bi^      \ 
iSi^'     cavalry  and  infantry,  and  with  a  rear-guard  or  covering  force  otr  -mf 

cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  otr  ^ 
General  John  P.  Hatch.  The  vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  Dudley  DonneU}«a^i^'j 
and  the  center  by  Colonel  George  II.  Gordon. 

Just  as  the  column  had  passed  Cedar  Creek,  three  miles  from  Strasbun-^ag, 
word  came  that  the  train  had  been  attacked  at  Middletown,  two  miles  farthcd^Her 

on.     The  news  was  instantly  followed  by  a  host  of  frightened  fugitives,  ret u- 

gees,  and  wagons,  "  which,"  says  Banks,  "  came  tumbling  to  the  rear  l1_  .  iu 
wretched  confusion."  The  column  was  instantly  reorganized,  with  the  tni  in 
in  the  rear,^  and  Colonel  Donnelly,  pushing  on  to  Middletown,  encouuter^H^l 
a  small  Confederate  force  there,  which  was  easily  driven  back  on  the  Fro  Bt 
Royal  road  by  Knipe's  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  supported  by  Cochrar  -  Ts 
New  York  Battery  and  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York,  Lieutenant-Coloi  ^el 
W.  H.  Brown.  Broadhead's  First  Michigan  cavalry  now  took  the  lead,  a  z^md 
soon  reported  the  road  clear  to  Winchester,  thirteen  miles  below  Midd 
tdwn ;  but  before  Banks's  main  body  had  all  i)assed  the  latter  village. 
Confederates  occupied  it  in  large  numbers.  The  i*ear-guard  were  e< 
pelled  to  fall  back  to  Strasburg.  Making  a  circuit  to  the  Northward,  Toi 
kins's  First  Vermont  cavalry  rejoined  Banks  at  Winchester  the  next  raomi  ~ 
and  De  Forest's  Fifth  New  York  cavalry  made  its  way  among  the  mc^- 
tains  of  the  Potomac  with  a  train  of  thirty-two  wagons  and  many  straggl* 
and  joined  Banks  at  Clear  Spring.  The  main  column  meanwhile  had  mc 
on  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force  near  Newton,  eight  miles  from 
Chester,  which  was  rei)ulsed  by  the  Second  Massachusetts,  Twenty-eig" 

New  York,  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana ;  and  by  midnight* 
*^    ■    extraordinary   race   for  Winchester   was   won   by  Banks, 
had   made    a    masterly   retreat    with    very    little    loss,    and    had   com 
trated  his  infantry  and  artillery  there.     Broadhead's  cavalry  first  enU 
the  city. 

>  On  the  same  <lfty  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Forty-fourth  Ohlo,nndcr  Colonel  George  Crook,  Btationedat 
burp.  In  We8t  Virginia,  were  furiously  attacked  by  General  Heth,  with  three  Virginia  rvgimcnts  of  Confedi 
The  assailants  were  soon  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  arm».  aw  prisoners,  and  about  100  killed  and  wounded 
Colonel  Crook,  who  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  lost  11  killed  and  51  wounded.    Ileth  arrested  pnrsait  by  bi 
the  brid(;e  over  the  Greenbrier  River. 

'  Ills  force  consisteil  of  Ashby's  cavalry,  the  brigades  of  Winder,  Campbell,  and  Fulkerston,  the  comm^-j^*"*' * 
Genenil  E.  S.  Johnson,  and  the  division  of  General  Ewell,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  EUy,  '^""^^' 
and  Trimble,  the  MaryLind  line,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  and  Brockenborough^s  battery,  under  G^^'^^""" 
George  H.  Stewart,  and  the  Second  and  Sixth  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Flournoy. 

»  In  view  of  a  possible  necessity  for  a  rolurn  to  Strasburg.  Banks  sent  Captain  Abert,  of  the  Topogre^M**** 
Engineers,  to  [ireparo  the  C-fdar  Creek  bridge  for  the  tlames.    Abert  and  the  acooiiipanying  trrnps  (^^*^^*"f7* 
d'AiHque,  Coptnin  Oilllns)  were  cut  off  from  the  column,  had  a  severe  skirmish  at  Strasburg,  and  did  ao^    '*^* 
the  army  until  it  was  at  Williamsport,  on  the  Potomac 
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The  retreating  troops  found  very  little  time  for  rest.  The  Confederates, 
composed  entirely  of  Swell's  corps,  were  closing  around  them  in  vast  uum.- 
bera  compared  to  their  own.  Banks's 
force  was  less  than  seven  thousand 
effective  men,  with  teu  Parrott  guns 
and  u  battery  of  C-poundei-s,  smooth- 
bore cannon.  The  Confederate  force 
was  full  twenty  thousand  in  number. 
The  leaders  of  the  latter  felt  confident 
that  on  the  morrow  they  would  see 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  their 
opponents.  Yet  they  did  not  idly 
revol  in  these  ]>leasing  anticijiationM. 
Like  a  vigilant  soldier,  as  he  wag, 
£well,  who  bivouacked  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Winchester,  began 
operations  to  that  end  before  the 
dawn.  The  equally  vigilant  Banks 
was  on  the  alert,  and  at  daylight  his 
troops  were  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  the  right,  was 
strongly  ]K>stcd  on  a  ridge,  a  little  south  of  the  city,  and  Colonel  Doimelly 
waa  in  charge  of  thtj  loft.  Near  the  center,  the  troops  were  well  sheltered 
from  their  foes  by  stone  walls.  General  Hatch  (who  was  cut  off  at  Middle- 
town),  with  Tompkins's  cavalry,  had  rejoined  the  ai'my  just  in  time  to  par- 
tidpate  in  the  battle. 

Tlie  battle  ojiened  furiously  in  front  of  Winchester.'  Ewell  •MvA 
had  placed  a  heavy  body  of  troops  on  the  IJerryviUe  road,  to  pi-e- 
vent  re-enforeements  reaching  Batiks  fiom  Harper's  Ferry,  and  regiments 
were  heavily  massed  on  the  National  right,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
turning  it.  Tliis  danger  was  so  boldly  and  bravely  met,  that  tlie  Confede- 
rates were  kept  in  check  for  five  hours  by  a  steady  and  most  destructive 
fire.' 

In  tlie  mean  time  Jackson's  wliole  force  had  been  ordered  h|),'  and  Banks's 
signal  ofliccrs  reported  the  a]>parition  of  regimental  standards  in  sight  that 
indicated  a  strength  equal  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Union  com- 
mander perceived  that  further  resistance  would  he  only  a  prelude  to  destruc- 
tion. In  anticipation  of  this  contingency,  liis  trains  had  been  sent  toward 
the  Potomac,  and  now  an  order  for  retreat  was  given.  Under  a  most  galling 
fire  of  musketry  the  army  broke  into  a  column  of  march,  and,  covered  by  a 
>"ear-gnard  comiwsed  of  the  Second  Alassachu setts  and  Third  Wisconsin, 
Jjassed  rapidly  through  Winchester,  assailed  in  the  streets  by  the  seeession- 
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ists  of  both  sexes. ^  On  leaving  the  city  in  some  confusion  (but  finally  in  good 
order),  it  moved  rapidly  on  toward  Martinsburg,  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
in  three  columns,  and  reached  that  point  late  in  the  aflemoon.  There  the 
wearied  and  battle-worn  soldiers  rested  less  than  two  hours,  and  then,  press- 
ing on  twelve  miles  farther,  reached  the  Potomac,  opposite  Williamsport,  in 
the  coui*se  of  the  evening,*  where  soon  afterward  a  thousand  camp-fires  were 
blazing  on  the  hill-sides.  Jackson  had  halted  his  infantry  a  short  distance 
from  Winchester,  but  George  II.  Stewart  had' followed  the  fugitives  with 
cavalry  to  Martinsburg,  where  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Three  days 
later  a  Confederate  brigade  of  infantry  drove  a  small  Union  force  out  of 
Charlestown. 

Within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours  after  hearing  of  Kenly's  disaster  at 
Front  Royal,  Banks,  with  his  little  army,  had  marched  fifty-three  miles,  with 
an  overwhelming  force  on  his  flank  and  immediate  rear  a  part  of  the  way, 
and  foujjht  several  skirmishes  and  a  severe  battle.  Jackson  attributed  his 
failure  to  crush  Banks  to  the  misconduct  of  Ashby  and  his  cavalry,  who,, 
stopping  to  pillage  the  abandoned  wagons  of  Banks's  train  between  Middle- 


town  and  Newton,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  pursue  the  fugitives  after  th< 
battle  at  Winchester.^ 

After  menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  General  Rufus  Saxton  was  in  com— _ 

mand,  Jackson  began"  as  hasty  a  retreat  up  the  Valley  as  Banks  bad^^^ 
*  ^ifi^a^'     made  down  it,  for  he  was  threatened  with  immediate  peril    Gem 
ral  Shields,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  ordered  to  join  McDowel 
in  a  movement  toward  Richmond,  to  co-operate  with  McClellan.     He  reachea 
McDowell's  camp  with  eleven  thousand  men  on  the  day  of  the  battle  o: 
1  w    ««      Winchester.*     On  the  followinsx  day   the  President  and  Seci 

*  May  28.  ,  o  J 

tary  of  War  arrived  there,  when  McDowell,  whose  army  w 
then  foity-one  thousand  strong,  was  ordered  to  move  toward  Richmond 
the  26th.  That  order  was  countermanded  a  few  houi*s  later,  for,  on  the" 
return  to  Washington,  the  President  and  his  War  Minister  wei-e  met 
startling  tidings  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  safety  of  the  Nation, 
capital  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  McDowell  was  ordered  to  put 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  Valley  by  way  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
road,  to  intercept  Jackson  if  he  should  retreat.  At  the  same  time  Fremo^izz»ont 
was  ordered  by  telegraph  to  hasten  with  his  army  over  the  Shenando:  ^czioah 
Mountain  to  Harrisonburg  for  the  same  purpose,  and  w^ith  the  hope  thciM'hat 
he  and  the  troops  from  McDowell  might  join  at  Strasburg  in  time  to  he  -^3Pead 


^  **■  Mjr  retreating  column,'*  said  Banks,  '*  saffered  serions  loss  in  the  streets  of  Winchester.  Moles 
females  vied  with  each  other  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  victims,  by  firing  from  the  hot 
throwing  hand-grenades,  hot  water,  and  missiles  of  every  description/* — Report  to  the 

\iW    War,  June,  1S62. 

'"''  Hand-grenades  are  usually  small  shells,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are 

flro  by  a  short  fuse.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  other  forms,  with  a  pereaaoion  apparaUiSt  as  a»  ^^^ 
in  the  annexed  illustration.  This  kind  is  used  more  on  the  water,  and  has  a  stem  with  gnit^  .ASdiaf 
feathers,  made  of  paper  or  puirchmont 

'  Banks's  loss  daring  this  masterly  retreat,  exclusive  of  Kenly's  eommand,  and  the  sick 
wounded  left  in  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Winchester,  was  8S  killed,  155  wounded,  and  711  mia 
making  a  total  of  904.    Only  55  of  his  500  wagons  were  lost,  and  not  a  gun  was  left  behind.    A I 
amount  of  commissary  and  quarter-master's  stores  were  destroyed.    Jackson's  reported  loss,  fi 
ing  that  at  Front  Royal,  was  6$  killed  and  829  wounded.    lie  also  reported  that  he  eaptored  %{ 
9,854  small  anna,  and  about  8,0S0  prisoners.  Including  750  sick  and  wounded.    The  aetaal  noml 
jirisoners  was  a  little  less  than  8,000. 
IIAHD  >  Jackson's  Report  to  the  Confederate  ''  Secretary  of  War.*^    ^  Never,^  be  said,  **  have  I 

OKBMADK.  opportunity  for  cavalry  to  reap  a  richer  harvoat  of  the  (hiita  of  victory." 
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)ff  Jackson.    McDowell  obeyed,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  for,  he  said,  "  it  is  a 
Tushing  blow  to  us  all." 

Fremont's  army  made  as  rapid  a  march  as  possible  over  the  mountain 
Bgion,  through  drenching  rains,  and  with  five  days'  rations  of  hard  bread. 
le  took  a  more  northerly  road  to  the  Valley  than  the  one  from  Franklin  to 
larrisonburg,  and  reached  Strasburg  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  June, 
.  little  too  late  to  intercept  Jackson,  for  the  latter  had  passed  through  that 
own  a  few  hours  before.  Next  morning  Shields's  vanguard  of  cavalry,  un- 
ler  General  Bayard,  reached  Strasburg,  too  late  likewise  for  the  intended 
ervice  of  interception.  And  now  began  a  race  up  the  Valley  as  exciting  as 
he  one  down  it  ten  days  before.  Shields  marched  vigorously  up  the  South 
ork  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the  Massanutten  Mountains  and  the  Blue 
tidge,  along  the  lateral  Luray  Valley,  hoping  to  head  his  foe  at  some  point 
bove,  while  Fremont  followed  directly  in  his  rear,  up  the  North  fork,  along 
he  great  pike  to  Harrisonburg.  The  rains  had  swelled  many  of  the  little 
lountain  tributaries  of  the  Shenandoah  into  torrents  too  formidable  to  ford 
rith  safety,  and  Jackson  destroyed  all  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  sent  cav- 
Iry  through  the  Massanutten  passes  to  break  down  or  bum  those  in  front 
f  Shields.  Thus  he  kept  his  prisoners  at  least  a  day  in  his  rear,  reaching 
larrisonburg  on  the  5th  of  June. 

Jackson  now  perceived  that  his  only  chance  for  escape  was  to  cross  the 
woUen  Shenandoah  at  Port  Republic,  where  there  was  a  strong  bridge ;  so, 
fter  a  brief  rest,  he  diverged  to  the  southeast  from  the  pike  to  Staunton, 
)r  that  purpose.  Another  object  in  view  was  to  prevent  Shields,  who  was 
ear  at  hand  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  crossing  the  stream  or  fonning  a 
anction  with  Fremont,  when  the  united  forces  would  equal  his  own  in 
ambers. 

Jackson's  rear  was  well  covered  with  his  cavalry  (Second  and  Sixth  Vir- 
inia),  under  General  Turner  Ashby.  About  two  miles  from  Harrisonburg 
lis  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  a  reconnoitering  party  of  cavalry,  under 
olonel  Percy  Wyudham.  A  smart  skinnish  ensued,  and  at  first  the 
ationals  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  that  leader  and  sixty-three  of  Ids 
en,  who  were  made  prisoners.*  General  Bayard  and  Colonel  Cluseret  then 
iflhed  forward  wdth  cavalry  and  infantry,  when  Ashby,  hard  pressed,  called 
r  an  infantry  support.  General  Stewart's  brigade  was  ordered  up,  and 
IB  soon  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  the  little  band  of  Kane's  Penn- 
Ivanians  (Bucktail  Rifles)  perfonned  uncommon  deeds  of  valor.  Kane 
%s  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  lost  fifty-five  of  his  men.  Ashby  was 
lied.  His  death  was  a  severe  blow  for  the  Confederates.  They  regarded 
s  loss  as  equal  to  that  of  a  regiment,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  fearless 
id  enterprising  of  their  cavalry  commanders.* 
Fremont  was  so  close  upon  the  Confederates,  that  the  latter  were  obliged 
torn  and  fight  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Shenandoah  at  Port 
epublic.     Jackson  left  Ewell  with  three  brigades  (Elzy's,  Trimble's,  and 

>  The  record  of  EwelPs  Adjatant,  mentioned  In  note  1,  page  891,  wm  kept  in  a  blank  book  ei^)tared  at  this 
iM,ln  which  Colonel  Wyndhaoi  had  begun  to  enter  copies  of  his  military  orders. 

*  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  Ashby  was  riding  a  horse  that  belonged  to  Lieutenant  Willis,  his  own 
iTj  pne  black  English  stallion  being  in  the  rear.  Willises  horse  was  the  same  that  was  wounded  under  General 
MksoD  at  the  battle  of  BulPs  Run.  He  was  now  killed,  and  Ashby  was  on  foot,  just  in  front  of  the  line  of  the 
iftjr-cighth  Tirginia,  when  ho  was  shot  through  the  body.    lie  advanced  a  few  paoee  and  fell 
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Stewart's)  of  the  rear  diTiuon  of  hix  army  at  Uuioii  Church,  abc 

miles  from  Harrisonburg,  to  kooj)  hack  the  N'atiouals  and  gain  time 

should  throw  forward  hh  own  division  lo  i:over  the  bridge  at  Port 

fire   miles  farther  on,  and 

Shields  from  crosMiiig  it 

Ewell  strongly  posted 
about  five  thousand  stroi 
ridge  that  crossed  the  road 
(■hurch,  with  his  flanks  ^ 
tected  by  woods.  This 
position  was  clioscn  by 
Elzy,  Trimble  was  a  litt 
vancc  of  tlie  center ;  Stewa 
the  right,  and  Elzy  on  the 
that  jwsition  he  was  att: 
Sunday  morning 
'  "  '^  by    Fremont,    ' 

moved   out   of  Ilarrisonbu 
^  ji^  o'clock,   and  at   nine  was  : 

battle.  Schenck  was  on  t' 
Milroy  in  the  center,'  and  General  Stahl  on  the  left,'  forming  a  lin 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Between  Milroy's  right  and  Schenck's 
the  Sixtieth  Ohio,  Eighth  Virginia,  and  the  Garibaldi  Guards  of 
division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Clusei-ot.  Stahl's  wing  was  supp 
Bohlcn's  brigade,  and  the  remainder  of 
Blenkcr's  divisi<m  was  held  as  a  re- 
ecrvQ.  The  Nationals  moved  steadily 
to  the  attack,  down  through  a  little 
valley  and  up  a  slope,  in  the  face  of  n 
storm  of  shot  and  shell.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  conflict  was  general  and 
severe.  It  was  sjiooially  so  at  the  cen- 
ter, and  continued  several  liours,  Mil- 
roy and  Schenok  all  the  while  gaining 
ground ;  the  former  with  heavy  Iobb. 
The  bnmt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  him 
and  Stahl,  and  upon  Trimble  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates.  Stahl's  troops 
finally  gave  way,  and  an  order  was 

given  at  alwut  four  o'clock  for  the  whole  line  to  fall  back,  at  the 
when  Milroy  had  jienetrated  Ewell's  center,  and  was  almost  up  to 
Tliat  daring  soldier  obeyed,  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for  he 
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of  victory.  The  Confederates  occupied  the  battle-field  that  night,  and  the 
Nationals  rested  where  their  first  line  was  formed  in  the  morning.*  So  ended 
the  Battle  op  Cross  Keys.* 

Ewell,  whose  position  was  an  excellent  one,  intended  to  renew  the  battle 
with  his  repulsed  enemy  at  dawn,  but  was  called  to  aid  Jackson  in  his  ope- 
rations at  Port  Republic.  His  troops  slept  on  their  arms,  and  just  as  dar 
was  breaking  they  silently  moved  toward  the  Shenandoah,  carrying  with 
them  all  of  their  wounded  comrades  excepting  those  who  were  moitally 
hurt.  Fremont  followed  them  closely"  in  battle  order,  with  Mil- 
roy  on  the  right,  Blenker  on  the  left,  and  Schenck  in  the  center. 
The  brigades  of  Stahl  and  Bayard  formed  the  reserve. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  stirring  events  at  Port  Republic.    Jack- 
son  had   crossed    the    Shenandoah,   and   was   occupying  the   town    when 
Fremont   and   Ewell   were    figliting   at   Cross   Keys.      The   vanguard   of 
Shields's  force,  under  acting  Brigadier-general  Carroll,  lia<l  been  pressing  up 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Shenandoah  from  Conrad's  Store,  and  a  portion  of  it 
had   arrived  near   Port   Republic   almost    simultaneously   with   Jackson's 
advance.     On  Saturday,  the  7th,  Carroll  had  been  ordered  to  hasten  to  that 
point,  destroy  the  bridge,  seize  Jackson's  train,  and  fall  on  his  flank.     With 
less  than  a  thousand  infantry,  one  hundred  and  iifty  cavalry,  and  a  battery 
of  six  i:cuns,  he  went  foi-wanl  and  halted   that    niijht  within  six  miles  of 
Port  Republic.     He  was  informed  that  Jackson's  train  was  parked  there, 
Trith  a  large  drove  of  beef  cattle.     With  the  cavalry  and  five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery he  dashed  into  the  town,*  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the     ^  - 
Coveted  j)rize ;  drove  Jackson's  cavalry-guard  out,  and  took  pos- 
session   of    the    bridge.       Had  he    burned    that    structure    instantly   he 
inight  have  mined  Jackson,  for  he   would  have   cut  him  off  from  Ewell, 
Xvho  was  fighting  Fremont  a  few  miles  distant.      But  he  waited  for  his 
infantry  to  come  up,  and  during  that  interval  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior 
-f<)rce  and  driven  out  to  a  point  two  miles  from  the  town,  where  in  the  after- 
^^oon  ho  was  joined  by  General  E.  B.  Tyler  and  his  brigade,  two  thousand 
strong,  who  had  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  now  took  command.* 

While  awaiting  orders  from  Shields,  Tyler  was  informed  that  the  Con- 

^^edcrates  were  on  his  front  in  large  force,  endeavoring  to  outflank  him  on  his 

l-efl,  and   with  all   the   approaches   to   the   town   and   bridge   covered  by 

^^rtillory.     Ewell  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  Fremont,  and  had  crossed  the 

^fcridge,  and  so  strongly  re-enforced  Jackson  that  the  latter  justly  felt  almost 

invincible.     Tyler  quickly  counteracted  the  flanking  movement  by  employ- 

3.  ng   nearly   his  whole   force,  which  did  not   excee<l   three  thousand  men, 

in  opposing  it.     With  these,  after  being  pushed  back  a  little  by  the  assail- 

^ints,  he  drove  into   the  woods   about  eight  thousand   Confederates,   some 


»  The  National  lo«s  In  this  battle  was  664,  of  which  two-thlnls  foil  on  Stahl's  hrifratlo.    The  losses  wcro  dls- 

"*  ribntedas  follows:  Stall I's  briirado,  427;  Mllroy's,  119;  B<.hlen's,  SO;  Clu8<»ret'8.  IT;  Schenok's,  14;  Bucktall's, 

^S,    Schenck *B  brigade  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  foe.  chiefly  by  his  artillery,  while  his  own  force  suffered  le!s 

'^Jian  the  otfaerft.    One  of  the  companies  of  the  Bucktail  Hifles  lo^t  all  of  Its  oflicers,  commissioned  and  non- 

^awmlssioned-    Captain  Nicholas  Dnnka,  of  Fremont's  Staff",  was  killed. 

'  On  the  battle-ground  was  once  a  tavern,  whose  slgn-boanl  had  the  device  of  t'.vo  keys  crosse<L  Near  It 
"^M  a  store  and  two  or  three  dwellings,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  distant  the  Union  Church.  This  little  settlement 
"^M  known  as  the  Cross  Keys. 

3  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  theater  of  events  wo  hare  Just  been  considering  In  this 
^^pier,  and  of  some  a  little  later.    It  may  be  eonsultod  with  proflt  by  the  readier  of  succeeding  chapters. 
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>f  wliom  then  crossed  over  aiul  joined  tlie  regiments  of  General  "Winder,  of 
Swell's  division,  which  was  on  Tyler's  right,  and  where  a  battle  had  begun 
hat  soon  became  heavy.  (General  Dick  Taylor's  Louisiana  brigade,  which 
lad  flanked  and  attacked  General  Tyler's  left,  but  was  driven  back,  now 
oade  a  sudden  dash  through  the  woods  that  completely  masked  it,  upon  a 
Mittery  of  seven  guns  under  Lieutenant -colonel  I  lay  ward,  and  captured 
t.  With  his  own  regiment  (Sixty-sixth  Ohio),  and  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
)hio.  Colonel  Candy,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  made  a  spirited 
;ounter-charge,  and  re-captured  it  with  one  of  the  Confederate  guns,  but  the 
irtillery  horses  having  been  killed,  he  was  unable  to  take  it  off.  Instead  of 
he  guns,  he  took  with  him,  in  falling  back,  sixty-seven  of  Taylor's  men 
IS  prisoners. 

So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  Jackson's  troops  that  Tyler  was 
;omi)elled  to  retreat.  This  was  done  in  good  order,  "  save  the  stampede  of 
hose  who  ran  before  the  fight  was  fairly  opened."'  lie  was  pursued  al>out 
ive  miles,  gallantly  covered  by  Carroll  and  his  cavalry.  "•  Upon  him  I 
•elied,"  said  Tyler,  "  and  was  not  disappointed."*  In  the  engagement  and 
•etreat  the  Ccmfederates  captured  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and 
;ight  hundred  muskets.  So  ended  Tue  Battle  of  Port  liEPunLic;* 
md  Jackson  telegraplied  to  Richmond,  saying — "  Tlirough  God's  blessing 
he  enemy  near  Port  Republic  was  this  day  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six 
neces  of  his  artillery."  The  battle  was  disastrous  in  its  results,  but  glorious 
or  the  ofticers  and  men  of  the  National  army  engaged  in  it.  It  was  one  of 
ho  brilliant  battles  of  the  war.* 

Jackson  kept  Tyler  in  check  until  his  main  body  crosse<l  the  bridge, 
vhen  his  rear-guard  set  it  on  fii*e.      The  sounds  of  battle  and  the  sight 
»f  columns  of  smoke  had  hastened  the  march  of  Fremont.     When  he  came 
lear  Port  Republic  he  found  the  bridge  in  flames,  the  Shenandoah  too  deep 
o  be  forded  anywhere,  and  his  enemy  beyond  his  immediate  grasp.     Here 
nded  the  pursuit — here  ended  the  famous  race  of  Fremont,  Shields,  and 
Fackson  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  was  skillfully  won  by  the  latter. 
!)n  the  following  morning*  the  National  army  began  to  retrace 
t8   steps,  and,   in   the  midst   of  a   drenching   rain,   it   reached     **^"^^' 
Sarrisonburg  toward  evening.      Fremont  fell  back   to   Mount 
Fackson  and  Shields  to  New  Market,  when  both  commanders  were  called  to 
Washington.     Jackson  re-crossed  the  Shenandoah  and  encamped  at  Weyer's 
Cave,*  two  miles  from  Port  Republic,  and  on  the  1 7th  he  was 
summoned,  with   a  greater  portion  of  his   army,  to   assist  in      '^"""  ^* 
the  defense  of  Richmond. 

The  writer,  accompanied  by  two  friends  (  S.  M.  Buckingham  and  II.  L. 

»  Tyler's  Report  to  Shields,  June  12, 18«2. 

*  Ktiport  of  General  Tyler  to  Qeneral  Shields,  Juno  12,  1S02.  The  Xationul  troops  employed  in  thin 
■tragic  were  the  Seventh  Indiana  ;  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio;  and  the  First  Vir^nia,  with  sco- 
UoQs  of  Captains  Clarke  and  lltintin^ton^s  batteries,  on  the  rlsrht ;  and  the  Eljshty  fourth  and  One  Hundred  and 
I*enth  Pennsylvania;  Sixty-sixth  Ohio,  and  sections  of  Captains  Clarke,  Huntlngrton,  and  Robinson's  batteries 
^d  a  company  each  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixty -sixth  Ohio,  as  skirmishers,  on  the  left,  which  was  the  key  of  thi 
?o«iUon. 

'  Port  Republic  is  a  small  villasre  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  plcasantl; 
'Ituated  on  a  plain.     It  is  a  post  villaze  of  Rookinsrham  County. 

*  Qeneral  Ewell  declared  to  the  writer,  that  in  that  engojrement  the  Confederate  troops  were  three  to  one  li 
^  Nationals  in  number,  and  that  It  was  a  most  gallant  light  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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Young),  visited  the  the»iter  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  early  in 
October,  1866.  Having  explored  places  made  famous  by  the  exploits  of 
Sheridan  and  others  at  a  later  period  of  the  war,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Winchester,  and  at  Kernstown,  Middletown,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill, 

we  left  Strasburg  for  Harrisonburg  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,* 
*  mi^'      ^^^  ^'^  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  making  three  of  nine  passengers 

inside,  with  a  remainder  on  the  top.  Our  route  laj^  along  the 
great  Valley  Pike  from  Winchester  to  Staunton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles^ 
and  we  were  at  breakfast  in  Harrisonburg  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
An  hour  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  battle-fields  of  Cross  Keys  and 
Port  Republic,  in  a  well-worn  and  rusty  pleasure-carriage  belonging  to 
colored  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  livery-stable,  who  furnished  us  with  a 
intelligent  colored  driver  and  a  good  team  of  liorses.  It  was  a  v 
beautiful  morning ;  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Blue 
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Ridge  on  the  east,  the  Short  Shenandoah  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  tb< 
Massanutten  range  northward,  were  perfectly  definetL  Our  driver  was 
competent  guide,  being  familiar  with  the  events  and  the  localities  in  tha —  t 
region,  and  we  anticipated  a  day  of  j)leasure  and  profit,  and  were  no"  t 
disappointed. 

A  mile  south  of  Harrisonburg  we  turned  to  the  left  up  a  rough,  lane-lik      ^ 
road,  that  skirted  the  field  upon  a  ridge  in  which  Ashby  was  killed.     Th     -^ 
place  of  his  death  was  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  two  hundred  yards  north  o      ^ 
the  road.     The   abrupt  southern  end  of  Massanutten  Mountain,  on  whic^^i 
Jackson  had  a  signal-station  while  Banks  lay  near  him,  arose  like  a  hu£c~  *^ 
buttress  above  the  general  level,  seven  miles  to  our  lefl,  while  before  us  au  ^l\ 
to  the  right  was  a  beautiful  hill  country,  bordered  by  distant  mountai    ^i 
ranges.     We  soon  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  Cross  Keys,  skrtched  tl:^  ^ 
Union  Church  (see  page  396),  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  conflic    ^t^-, 
and  rode  on  to  Port  Rej)nblic,  twelve  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  where  ^y^:      ^^ 
passed  over  a  substantial  new  bridge  on  the  site  of  the  one  fired  by  EwelL    "*  - 
rear-guard.     After  spending  a  little  time  there,  we  rode  through  the  on< 
pretty  but  then  dreadfully  dilapidated  and  half-deserted  village,  forded  ti' 
Shenandoah  (which  was  very  shallow  because  of  previously  dry  weathe 
a  little  above  the  town,  and  rode  on  two  miles  to  the  house  of  Abraha 
Mohler,  the  owner  of  Weyer's  Cave  near  by,  where  we  ordered  dinner,  ai 
then  proceeded  with  a  guide  to  explore  the  famous  cavern.     Near  it  was  tl 
camping-ground  of  Jackson.     We  climbed  a  steep  ridge,  about  one  hundi 
and  fifty  feet  above  a  tributary  of  the  Shenandoah  at  its  base,  entered 
rocky  vestibule,  each  with  a  lighted  tallow  candle,  and  went  down  by  roii! 
paths  and  sometimes  slippery  acclivities  far  into  the  awful  depths  of  t! 
mountain,  along  a  labyrinth  of  winding  passages  among  the  rocks.     Chai 
ber  after  chamber,  recess  after  recess,  passage  after  passage  was  visited  un 
we  were  many  hundred  feet  from  the  daylight.     Here  we  were  compelb 
to  stoop  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof;  there  its  glittering  stalactil 
were  ninety  feet  above  us ;  and  everywhere  we  had  the  most  strange  ai 
wonderful  visions  of  caveni  scenery.     Nowhere  did  we  find  regularity 
forms,  nor  abundant  reasons  for  many  of  the  fanciful  names  given  to  t 
localities,  which  Cooke's  valuable  little  guide-book  contains. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  describe  this  really  great  won^ 
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)f  natare — a  wondor  worthy  of  a  voyage  across  oceans  and  continenU  to 
«e ;'  BO  we  will  diemisB  the  consideration  of  it  by  saying  that  wo  ascended 
nto  upper  air  and  the  sunlight  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  with  appetites 
hat  gave  a  keen  relish  to  a  good  dinner  at  Mohlcr'tt,  for  we  had  eaten 
lotbing  since  breakfast.  Afler  dinner  wc  rode  on  by  a  good  highway, 
tarallel  with  the  Valley  Pike,  toward  Staunton,  passing  the  site  of  what  is 
LitowD  as  the  Battle  of  Piedmont  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  at  sunset,  and 
irrived  at  our  destination  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  We  spent  the  next 
lay  (Sunday)  in  Staunton,  and  on  Monday  morning  departed  by  railway  for 
he  scenes  of  strife  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  hollow  of  Rockfish 
lap  in  that  range,  and  through  the  great  tunnel.  Magnificent  was  the 
wnorama  seen  on  our  right  as  we  emerged  from  that  dark  artificial  cavern 
n  the  mountains.  Skirting  the  great  hill-side  along  a  terrace,  we  saw,  a 
:boDaand  feet  below  ns,  one  of  those  beauteous  and  fertile  valleys  with  which 
:he  mountain  regions  of  Virginia  abound.  Others  opened  to  our  view  as  we 
lescended  gradually  into  the  lower  countrj-.  We  passed  the  seat  of  Jeffcr- 
Hin,  near  Charlottesville,  at  noon,  dined  at  Gordonsville,  and  lodged  that 
[ught  at  Culpepper  Court-Housc.  Our  experience  at  tho  latter  place  will  he 
considered  hereafter. 
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ATTACK  ON  DREWEyS  BLUrF. 


CHAPTER     XVI, 


TBS   ABUT   or  TDE   POTOMAC  BEFOBE   BICmiOND. 


E  left  tlic  Army  of  the  Potomac  within  a  few  miles  9^ 
Richmond,  its  advance  light  troops  at  Bottom's  Bridgfi^i 
and  the  head-quarters  of  its  commander  at  Cool  A*^ 
bor, 

"When  Iluger  fled  from  Norfolk,  and  the  MerrimatX  -^ 
was  blown  into  fragments,  the  Confederate  gun-boa^t-^ 
in  tlie  James  River  retired  to  Richmond,  closely  foUow^^^ 
by  a  flotilla  of  armed  vesscla  under  the  command  c^* 
Commodore  John  Rodgers,  wliose  flag-ship  was  the  iro^t*-" 
clad  Galena.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Monib^^^f 
Aroostook,  Port  ]loy<tl,  and  Naugatuck.  They  moved  up  the  stream  wi^  ^^ 
great  caution,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Confederates  had  erected  b^k-  ^^ 
teries  on  the  shores  at  different  points,  and  it  was  believed  that  guer^r""^' 
lias  were  abundant  on  the  banks. 
From  an  armored  look-out  near  the 
mast-head  of  the  leading  vessi'l,  a 
vigilant  watch  for  these  was  kept, 
but  the  squadron  met  with  no  seri- 
ous impediment  until  it  confronted 
a  formidable  battery  on  a  bank 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  lieight,  „ 
called  Drewrj-'s  Bluff,  at  a  narrow 
place  in  the  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  Ktehmond.  Below  this  bat- 
tery were  two  separate  barriers,  -' 
formed  of  spiles  and  sunken  ves- 
sels, and  the  shores  were  lined  with 
rifle-pits  filled  with  sharp-shooters. 

The  Galena  anchored  within   six  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  a."**^ 
opened  fire  at  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.*     An  hour  W't^*^ 
'  Tb«."^     *"      Monitor  ran  above  the  Galena,  but  could  not  bring  her  gm^."* 
to  bear  upon  the  elevated  battery,  and  fell  back.     A  sharp  fi^T"* 
Tpas  kept  up  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ammunition  of  the  Gal*"^^ 
was  nearly  expended.     Then   the  flotilla  withdrew.     Rodgers  lost  in   tb" 
attack   twenty-seven   men,  and  a   100-poundcr  rifle<l  cannon  that  burst    <•" 
board  the  Naugatuck,  and  disabled  her.     The  commander  of  the  b8tt«i7' 
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ain  K  FarraDd  (once  of  the  Xational  Navy),  reported  liis  loss  at  fif- 

Rodgere  fell  baek  to  City  Point.' 
Tie  James  and  York  rivers  were  now  both  offered  as  a  liighway  for  Bup- 

for  the  AiTiiy  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  McCiellati  was  Icfl  free  to 
8e  his  base.  He  decided  to  continue  it  at  the  head  of  York  until  ho 
Id  fomi  a  junction  with  ilcDowell's  troops.  The  operations  in  the  She- 
loah  Valley,  just  recorded,  speedily  postponed  that  junction  indefinitely, 
18  we  have  seen, 
►owell  was  ne- 
irily  detained  to 

/    Jackson    and         ,,^9Sfl^^HRB^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^Ov 
11,  and  to  watch        ''■H^^^^^^^^^Hild&^^nH^^^^:^'  ** 
Mire  foe  beyond 

Rapid  Anna 
;r,  who  was  then 
itening  Wash- 
on  City. 

rhe  two  great 
es  were  now  in 
!  proximity  bc- 
Itichmond,  with 
slnggish  marsli- 
ered  Ciiickaho- 
i'  between  them, 
r  first  collisions 
rred  on  the  23d 

24th    of  May:  "" 

lear  New  Bridge,  a  short  distance  from  Cool  Arbor,  where  the  Fourth 
ligan  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Woodbury,  waded  the  river,'  and  after  a 
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SKIRMISH  AT  ELUSON'S  MIU,. 


em&rt  skirmish  captured  thirty-eeven  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana,  then  guardiug 
that  point,  drove  the  remainder,  and  held  tiie  position.  The  other  wai 
at  and  near  Mechanicsvilte,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Richmond,  when  i 
part  of  McClellan's  right  wing  was  advancing  toward  the  Chickahoininy. 
At  Ellisoa's  Mill,  about  a  mile  from  Mechanicsville,  a  part  of  Stonemao'i 

command,  with  Davison's  brigade  of  Franklin's  corps,  encoun- 
'    ]>«i        tered"  the  Confederates  in  considerable  force,  infantry,  cavalry, 

and  artillery.  A  brink  skirmish  ensued,  and  at  sunset  the  Con- 
federates fell  back  to  Mechanicsville,  from  which  they  were  driven  across  tb«^ 
Chickahominy  the  next  morning.  On  this  ground  a  battle  was  fought  sx 
moiitli  later. 

This  bold  dash  was  followed  the  next  day  by  an  inspiriting  general  omIw  -a 
from  ilcClellan,  that  indicated  an  immediate  advance  of  the  whole  army  i>~^ 
Richmond.'    Every  thing  was  ready  for  such  movement.    The  troops  wcl— ■ 


rested  ;  the  material  necessary  for  building  bridges  for  crossing  the  Chits  1 
hominy  had  been  prepared ;'  the  weather  was  not  very  unfavorable,  ^k 
nothing  seemed  to  offer  an  excuse  for  an  hour's  delay.     Tlie  Coramandei"~— 


lan'a  Chief  Eiiirli 
tiniy  eaaid  Uvt 


md  deprived  of  the  pfivcr  of  Duklh;  anj  farmi 
tliepuHceof  tbe  right  wlDg.~    liiiin-vl>irat  ttw  Penln nil  ampule  Biruid  Mjt,  "KnTrrfriwniliv  ^^ 

"         ■"-'-■■-- ■     brtdgtl  irero  willing  (iir  Oinenl  HeClell*!!.'' 
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Ekd  been  promptly  informed*  from  Washington  of  the  reasons  and 
jssity  of  countermanding  the  order  for  McDowell  to  move 
.  Fredericksburg  to  join  him,  and  he  had  as  usual  sent    '^'^^ 
complaining  remonstrance,  and  charges  of  a  withholding 
>8  from  him.     Nevertheless  he  issued  that  order  of  great 
.*    lie  had  said  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  ten  days  before, 
fight  the  enemy,  whatever  their  force  may  be,  with  whatever  force 
••  have  ;"  and  the  Secretary  could  see  no  reasons  for  a  change  now  in 
leral's  resolution,  for,  so  long  as  the  Confederate  force   that   kept 
ell  back  was  withheld  from  Richmond,  McClellan  was  comparatively 
ig  in  power  to  fight  his  enemy  as  if  McDowell  was  with  him,  and 
I   and   Ewell  were   confronting   that   soldier  on  the   Chickahominy 
of  on  the  Shenandoah  or  Rappahannock.     The  fact  that   McDowell 
ot  then  re-enforce  him,  imposed  upon  McClellan  the  obvious  duty  of 
vith  uncommon  vigor  before  his  enemy  could  be  strengthened,  for  his 
offensive  and  not  a  defensive  movement. 

McClellan  seems  not  to  have  acted  with  the  vigor  that  was  expected. 
President  evidently  feared  he  would  not,  for,  at  about  the  time  when 
imander  issued  the  order  indicating  a  general  advance,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
ith  just  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  because  of  the 
3ntB  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  telegraphed  to  him,  saying — "  I  think 
e  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond,  or  give  up  the  job 
ne  to  the  defense  of  Washington."  On  the  following  day*  ^  ^^  ^ 
rmed  McClellan  of  the  successful  retreat  of  Banks,  and 
liim  if  he  could  not  cut  the  railway  between  Richmond  and 
cksburg ;  and  also  what  impression  he  had  of  the  intrenched  works 
defense  of  Richmond.  The  General  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the 
md  works  formidable,  and  that  he  had  cut  the  Virginia  Central  rail- 
three  places.*  He  also  assured  the  President  that  he  was  "  quietly 
in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the  last  stniggle,"  but  thought  it 
ry  to  secure  his  flanks  against  "  the  greatly  superior  forces  "  in  front 

several  days  afterward,  operations  on  the  flank  of  the  great  army 
he  sum  of  its  action.  That  army,  fully  prepared  for  an  instant  for- 
ttovement,  and  eager  to  perform  it,  not  only  lay  passive,  but  was 
ously  severed  by.  the  fickle  Chickahominy,'  whose  power  for  mischief, 
3d  by  rains,  the  commander  was  constantly  setting  forth.  Instead  of 
^  his  whole  force  upon  the  works,  which  he  did  not  consider  formidable, 
ight  it  best  only  to  order  a  part  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps 
fth)  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  secure  his  menaced  right  flank,  and 
lie  way  ojwn  for  McDowell  to  join  him.  This  detachment  moved 
f  of  Mecnanicsvillo,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
1  W.  II.  Emory  in  the  advance,  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regular 
jr,  and  Benson's  horse  battery.  These  were  followed  by  General 
8  division,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Martindale,  But- 

k  waa  done  by  cavalrj  under  Stone  man. 

Are  two  corps  [Koyes's  and  Ilclntzelman's]  across  the  Chickahominy,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond ; 
<ni  this  side  [left]  at  other  crossinirs  within  luime  distance,  and  ready  to  cross  when  bridges  are  com- 
MoClellan^s  dispatch  to  the  President,  May  25,  1S62. 
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terfietd,  and  McQuade,  with  Berdan's  slurp-ehootere,  and  tliree  baturiei 
under  Captain  GrilBn.  Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  with  hia  provisional  brigade^' 
moved  along  another  road  toward  tbe 
same  point,  and  for  the  same  pn- 
pose. 

After  marching  fourteen  nilM 
through  mud,  caused  by  a  heiTj 
shower  in  the  morning,  and  meetmg 
a  little  resistance,  Emory  came  npon 
the  Confederates  in  force  at  oaea, 
two  miles  from  the  Court-Houw,  ud 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  tbe  &e  of 
artillery.  He  was  spt-eiiily  joined  bj 
the  Twenty-fifth  Xew  York  andBa^ 
dau'a  sharp-shooters,  when  a  bittlff- 
line  was  formed,  and  skirmishing  ra 
kept  up  until  the  arrival  of  Genenl 
Butterfield,  «-ith  four  of  hig  rtgi- 
ments,*  when  a  quick  and  furious  charge  was  made  upon  the  Conftdfr 
rates,  which  routed  them  after  a  contest  of  an  hour,  with  a  loss  of  om 
of  their  guns,  captured  by  tlie  Seventeenth  Xew  York.  Tliey  were  hollf 
pursued  some  distance,  and  in  the  mean  time  Martindale,  with  a  psrtof  iiu 
btigade,  pushed  on  to  Peake'a  Station,  on  the  Virginia  Central  rwlwji 
encountered  a  Confederate  force  there,  and  drove  it  toward  Ashland,  npMi 
the  Richmond  and  Fredericksbni^  railroad,  not  far  from  the  birthplace  « 
Henry  Clay. 

While  moving  with  a  part  of  his  brigade'  toward  Hanover  Coun•Bo»•^ 
after  this  exploit,  JIartindate  was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  that  came  np 
by  railwav  from  Richmond.  He  maintained  his  ground  for  an  hour  ffiu 
great  gallantry,  until  re-enforced  by  Porter,  who  was  at  the  Conrt-Hoi* 
On  hearing  of  the  attack  on  his  rear.  Porter  at  once  faceil  his  column  al»'''i 
recalled  the  cavalry  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  routed  Confederates,  and  wntUW 
Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Xew  York,  with  Griffin's  battery,  directly  to  Mai' 
tindale's  assistance.  The  Xinth  Slassachusctis  and  Sixty-second  Pennf."* 
vanta  were  sent  to  take  the  Confeilorates  on  the  left  flank,  while  Battw**''' 
with  the  Eighty-tliird  I'ennsylvania  and  Sixteenth  Slichigan,  hafle**^ 
through  tlie  woods  still  farther  to  the  left  of  the  foe.  "Warren,  who  had  been 
delayed  in  repairing  bridges,  now  came  up,  when  the  Confedenitw,  ""^ 
numbered,  fell  rapidly  back,  keenly  pursued.  They  lost  seven  hundred  iM 
thirty  of  their  men  made  prisoners,  and  left  two  hundred  dead  on  the  fi«* 
They  also  lost  one  howitzer,  a  caisson,  many  small  arms,  two  railway  t^»il'^ 
and  their  camp  at  Hanover  Court-House.'      The  Xational  loss  ws*  •'"** 

t  Th1»  «■«  enrnpnicl  "t  lb»  Fir.h  anil  Thlrlwnlli  Jlrw  YotV.  Flral  Conii«>1col  trimtry.  mCIih"»*^' 
Slid)  PitniigvlTiuili  (mrnlrjr,  im]  W>!«lui|-a  BIich1«  lilui'l  Bnthr.r. 

:Tbe  &cr<.iid  Maloe.  the  TweDly-nniiiiid  n  portion  of  Iba  Fnnrronnh  New  Turk,  and  itKilo* '"'*''' 
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indred  and  fifty.    At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning*  McClellan  telegraphed 
t  the  Secretary  of  War  that  Porter  had  gained  "  a  truly  glori- 
is  victory"  with  his  "magnificent  division" — "not  a  defeat,    '^^l^ 
it  a  complete  rout " — and  that  he  had  "  cut  all  but  the  Rich- 
ond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad."     He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Con- 
derates  were  "  concentniting  every  thing  on  Richmond,"  and  that  Washing- 
m  was  in  no  danger ;  and  he  told  the  War  Minister  that  it  was  "  the  policy 
id  duty  of  the  Government "  to  send  him  "  by  water  all  the  well-drilled 
oops  available,"  as  "  the  real  issue  "  was  "  in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in 
ont  of  Richmond."     He  concluded  by  saying — "  If  any  regiments  of  good 
tx>ps  remain  unoccupied,  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed."* 

Having  reason  for  believing  that  General  Anderson,  who  was  specially 
larged  with  confronting  McDowell,  was  still  at  Ashland,  McClellan 
rdered  General  Sykes's  division  of  regulars  to  move  on  the  28th  from  New 
ridge  to  Hanover  Court-House,  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  General 
'orter ;  and,  during  that  and  the  following  day,  expeditions  went  out  in 
arious  directions  to  destroy  railway  and  other  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of 
bstructing  the  passage  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies  to  Johnston's  army. 
he  railway  bridge  over  the  South  Anna  was  destroyed  by  a  party  under 
[ajor  Williams,  and  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  road  was  cut.  A 
art  of  Emory's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Chambliss,  drove  the  Confederates 
•om  Ashland,  and  destroyed  a  railway  bridge  and  broke  up  the  road  and  the 
jlegraph  in  that  vicinity.  Wlien  these  raids  on  the  Confederate  communi- 
Bitions  were  accomplished.  Porter  withdrew  to  his  camps  with  the  main 
nny,  which  was  lying  quietly  on  the  Chickahominy,  the  extreme  right  being 
t  Meadow  Bridge.  McClellan  had  again  telegraphed  to  his  supenors,  telling 
f  Porter's  "complete  victories,"  speaking  of  the  greater  force  than  he 
xpected  before  him,  and  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  moving  at  all,  and 
eclaring — "I  will  do  all  that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  but  you 
lust  send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full  latitude  as  to 
hoiee  of  commanders."* 

Three  days  afterward  there  were  "  quick  movements  "  in  the  Army  of  the 
^otomac.  The  skillful  and  vigilant  Johnston  had  observed  with  special  satis- 
ictlon  the  perilous  situation  of  that  army,  cut  in  twain  by  the  Chicka- 
lominy,  and  its  commander's  almost  timid  caution,  and  he  resolved,  on  the 
0th,*  to  strike  its  portion  lying  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  ^ 
tream,  and  cut  it  off  before  it  could  be  joined  by  troops  on  the 
•ther  side.  He  ascertained  that  Casey's  division  of  Keyes's  corps  held  an 
dvanced    position  on  both  sides  of  the  Williamsburg  road,   half  a  mile 


I  The  pntient  President  calmlj  rebuked  the  General  for  his  forgretftilness  of  his  own  dnty  in  assaming  to 
Bseh  the  Government  its  bnsiness,  and  said— ^  I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory :  still,  if  It  was  a 
oCal  rout,  I  am  ptizzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Frcdericlcsbnrg  railway  was  not  seized  again,  as  you 
sy  jroa  have  all  the  railroa<ls  bnt  that  I  am  puzzled  to  ace  how,  lacking  that,  yon  can  hare  any  excepting  the 
crap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  fhjm  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction, 
rlthoQt  more,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think  cannot 
«  certainly  known  to  yon.  Saxton  at  Horper^s  Ferry  informs  us  that  large  forcen,  supposed  to  be  Jackson^sand 
SwelPa,  forced  his  advance  Arom  Charlestown  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  fWnn  Fredericksburg,  that 
xmtnbanda  iriTe  certain  information  that  15,000  left  Hanover  Junction  Monday  morning,  to  ro-cnforoe  Jackson. 
.  am  poinfbilly  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  yon  all  I  can,  consist- 
Mtly  with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points.*'— Lincoln's  dispatch  to  McClellan,  May  2S,  1S({2. 

9  Mcaellan's  disxiatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  23, 1S62. 
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beyond  a  point  known  aa  the  Seven  Fines,'  six  miles  from  Richmond;' 
that  Couch's  diviaion  of  the  same  corps  was  at  the  Seven  Pines,  hia 
right  resting  at  Fair  Oaks  Station,on 
the  Richmond  and  York  River  rail- 
way; that  Kearney's  division  of 
Heintzelman's  cor|M  was  on  the  sante 
railway,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  Savage's  Station;  and 
that  the  division  of  Hooker  of  the 
latter  corps  was  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  White  Oak  Swamp, 
that  lay  1>etwecn  these  divisions  aud 
the  Cliickahominy. 

The  country  therealxiut  is  qui'CD 
level,  and  was  then  mostly  wood^^ 
and  dotted  with  marshes.  In  tl^i^-at 
region  the  roads  radiate  from  Ri^^irh- 

mond,  and  gave  Johnston  advanta^^ ,tt 

am  c«rr.  ^j.  p^^gj^JQ^  f^p  attack  or  retreat.     I  -^  S 

degree  they  suggested  the  points  of  attack  at  the  time  in  question,  and  it  v^mttt 
arranged  accordingly.  General  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  go  out  Ly  ~^KIm 
Williamsburg  road,  with  his  own  and  D.  H.  Hill's  divisions,  the  lat:: — ter 
in  advance,  to  attack  the  Nationals  in  front,  while  General  linger  sho  -wild 
move  down  the  Charles  City  road  toward  their  left  flank,  and  General 
W.  Smith  should  follow  the  New  Bridge  road  toward  the  "Old  ~ 
and  then  take  the  Nine  Mile  road  toward  their  right  at  Fair  Oaks  Stat  ^Soa. 
Those  columns  were  to  move  simultaneously  at  dawn,*  but  the  ^^run 
' "m"'  '""*  '°^*^*^  ^■^'^  ''**'*''*  ^°  ^°^'  ^^^^  '*  *"^  **"  o'clock  before  HIT  ill's 
division  began  to  move  toward  Keyes's  front. 
General  Casey,  who  was  in  the  advance,  had  intimations  of  an  intei^B-cl^ 
attack  that  day,  and  was  vigilant.'  lie  was  busily  engaged  in  construc^Mmg 
a  redoubt,  sinking  rifle-pits,  and  forming  an  abatis;  and  when, about  elb^^V 
o'clock,  ho  was  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  force*-  — ,  * 
ordered  his  men  to  take  their  arms.  At  the  same  time  two  liissing  a^fcelli 
came  heralding  the  enemy  near,  and  made  the  soldiers  quicken  their  aban-  ^<*" 
ment  of  sj>a<1es  and  axes  for  the  weapons  of  war.  They  were  none  too  ^^sow 
in  arms,  for  at  a  little  past  noon  the  Confederates  came  in  heavy  ftc^"*- 
Casey's  pickot-Hno,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  third  Pennsylvania,  that  ^ 
been  sent  to  its  support,  was  driven  in,  and  Spratt's  battery,  with  fluppoe""^'"? 
troops  under  General  Naglec,'  who  were  in  front  of  the  works, 
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Berce  conflict  with  the  foe.  Bates's  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Hart,  vaa 
in  the  unfinkhed  redoubt.  Wesscrs  brigade  was  in  the  rifle-pits,  and 
EUmer's  brigade  wiis  behind  as  a  reserve.  Naglee,  with  great  pereistence, 
kept  the  Confederates  in  check  for  some  time  hj  most  gallant  fighting, 
nod  then  fell  back  to  the  remainder  of  the  division  in  the  rifle-pits, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania,  of  Peck's 
brigade. 

The  Confederates  soon  gained  a  position  on  Casey's  flanks.  Perceiving 
the  peril  of  his  artillery,  that  oflicer  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  to  save  it. 
tlas  was  gallantly  performed  by  the  One  IIundre<lth  New  York,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eleventh  Maine,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  General  Xaglee.  The 
troops  sprang  forward  with  a  tremen- 
dous yell,  and  drove  back  the  foe  to 
the  adjacent  woods.  From  that  cover 
the  pursuers  were  assailed  by  a  most 
nnrdcrous  musket-flrc,  and  out  of  it 
ivarmed  the  Confederates  in  over- 
vhelnung  numbers.  The  battle  raged 
sore  furiously  than  ever,  until  about 
hree  o'clock,  when  General  Rains 
utd  got  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt, 
ind  the  rifle-pits  were  nearly  enveloped 
ly  the  multitude  of  Confederates, 
iJaaey's  position  was  no  longer  tena- 
ile,  and  he  ordered  Ids  troops  to  fall 
}ack  to  the  second  line  in  possession 
yf  Couch.     They  did  so,  with  the  loss  ^„  ^  „^,^„ 

yf  six  guns  and  many  gallant  officers 

tnd  men.'  The  cannon  in  the  redoubt  were  seized  by  General  Rhodes,  and 
;amed  upon  the  fugitives.  Notwithstanding  the  great  odds  against  them,' 
ind  the  fearful  enfilading  fires  to  which  they  were  exposed,  Casey's  men 
brought  off  three-fourths  of  their  cannon. 

Early  in  the  action  General  Keyes  ha<l  sent  to  Heintzelman  for  aid,  but 
because  of  some  unaccountable  delay  it  did  not  arrive  until  it  was  almost  too 
late.  Seeing  Casey's  peril,  he  ordered  forward  several  of  Couch's  regi- 
ments to  his  relief  On  these  (the  Fifly-fifth  New  York,  and  Twenty-third, 
Kxty-first,  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania)  the  tempest  of  battle  fell  most 
destructively.  These  were  followed  by  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  and 
Sixty-second  New  York ;  but  all  were  pressed  hack  to  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
There  they  joined  the  First  U.  S.  Chasseurs,  under  General  John  Cochran, 
and  Thirty-firet  Pennsylvania,  who  were  stationed  there,  and  fought  despe- 
rately ander  the  orders  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie,  Tlie  embank- 
ments of  the  railway  there  formed  a  good  breastwork  for  the  Nationals. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Generals  Devens  and  N^aglec,  Keyes  formed  a  line 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  composed  of  the  First  Long  Island  and  Thirty-sztli 
New  York. 

In  the  mean  time  IleiDtzelman  had  pressed  forward  with  re-enforceinent^ 
and  at  a  little  past  four  o'clock  Kcarnej  appeared  with  Berry  and  Jameaoo'l 
brigades.  At  about  the  same  time  General  Peck  led  the  Ninety-third  and 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  across  an  open  space  exposed  to 
an  awful  shower  of  balls,  to  assist  the  terribly  smitten  right ;  and  for  an 
hour  he  sustained  a  sharp  contest  near  the  Seven  Pines,  when  he  was  forced 
to  fall  back.  Tlie  Tenth  M.tssachnsetta  had  also  been  led  by  Keyes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  crumbling  right,  which  was  heavily  pressed  by  the 
corps  of  Genenil  G.  W.  Smitlu  Tliat  officer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Ga»- 
oral  Johnston,  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  latter  until  four  o'clock,  tbe 
Confe<lcrat0  chief  waiting  to  hear  the  muskets  of  Longstrect  and  Hill, 
which  were  to  he  the  signal  for  the  flank  attack.  These  sounds  did  not 
reach  him,  but  when  informed  of  what  his  center  had  been  doing,  he  imme- 
diately threw  forward  Smith's  command,  which  fell  upon  the  National! 
at  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  fresh  Confederates 
severed  Couch's  command,  turned  his  left,  interposed  between  him  axA 
Ileintzelman,  and  pushed  Kearney  back  to  the  border  of  the  floodea 
White  Oak  Swamp.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  whole  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy  was  doomed  ^^ 
destruction. 

At  that  critical  moment  relief  came.    When  Ileintzelman  was  inforx**^^ 
of  the  heavy  attack  on  Casey,  he  sent  an  officer  with  the  news  to  Gener**  '' 


McClellan  and  Sumner.  The  former  was  at  New  Bridge,  and  the  latter-  ^'^"■ 
between  the  railway  and  Bottom's  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  center  of  **« 
army.  The  vigilant  Sumner  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  dangr*?'*  '" 
which  the  left  wing  of  the  army  across  the  Chickahominy  would  be  cxp*>s*4 


ftiDgbt  K  ileiperalf ly  iflcr  the  ctaufw  of  Ni«l».  Tlili  i 
ioft  wWii  thp  wrtur  ikclcbcd  It,  on  Iha  ■nnlTcnvr  i 
KVTcd  by  lb«  bullets 
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ia  tbe  event  of  a  rain-storm,  that,  without  orders  from  head-qoartere,  ho  had 
nmunoned  Colonel  K  R  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,'  so  early  as 
tbe  2Sth,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  tbo  stream  nearly  in  front  of  bis  posi- 
tion. Fortunately,  it  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  when  the 
river  was  high  and  rising.  There  was  then  no  other  bridge  over  which  this 
army  might  cross,  excepting  Bottom's  and  the  railway  bridge ;  and  this, 
known  as  the  Grape-vine  bridge,  became  an  instrument  of  salvation  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Being  satisfied  that  the  attack  on  his  loft  wing  was  serious,  General 
UcCIellan  ordered  Sumner  to  prejiare  to  move  at  a  moment's  warning. 
That  officer  had  al- 
ready done  so,  and 
Then,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock,  a  fur- 
ther order  reached 
him  to  cross  the 
Htream,  ho  was  ready 
and  moved  immedi- 
Stely.  By  this  i-eadi- 
ness  he  saved  at 
least  an  hour's  time 
— an  hour  most  pre- 
cious, as  we  shall 
obaervc  presently. 
The  passage  was 
difficult,  owing  to 
the  flood.'  Sedg- 
Trick's  division  cross- 
ed first,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Richard- 
ion's,  and,  with  the 
fbrmer,  Sumner 
i«ached  the  field  at 
tibe  moment  when  Couch  and  Ileintzclman  were  separated,  and  all  seemed 
lost.  Had  the  precious  hour  just  alluded  to  been  spent  in  preparation,  all 
might  have  been  lost. 

Sumner  now  assumed  the  command,  Sedgwick  at  once  formed  in  line  of 
battle,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  the  First  Minnesota  on 
the  right  flank,  and  soon  made  the  advancing  Confederates  recoil  by  hurling 
upon  them  a  storm  of  canister  from  twenty-four  guns.  Then  moving  forward 
his  whole  line,  he  swept  the  field  and  recovered  nearly  all  that  Couch  had 
lost.  Meanwhile  Gorman's  brigade  of  Sedgwick's  division  had  deployed  in 
battle  line  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  hill,  in  the  rear  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  swept 


<  Tbli  wu  ons  ot  tbe  most  useful  und  ^llont  rrElmrnli  In  Iho  ta 
ud  kli  utiTlty  knew  no  mL  Kt*  difii  Km  notwl  fur  Uirlr  >k<l[  in 
Ut  bM  blgh  In  frnnt  of  Turkloirn.  They  vera  to  nntfd  Djr  Ihclr 
•■liilncl  Ibe  nuni-  of  "thii  Bghting  Finh."  Wo  ihull  meet  It  bemincr. 
*  The  lo^  that  formed  thA  cufdurof  A^ptoBchea  u>  the  brid^  wi 
■tBrnpt  of  treea  bettreen  wbich  Ihej  laf ;  sod  the  Gnpe-rlne  bridge  iri 
Htf  br  mprt  uUebBd  to  treea. 
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down  to  the  relief  of  Abercrombie,  where  Cochran's  U.  S.  Chasseurs  and 
Neill's  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  were  fighting  desperately.     Then  came 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  enfilading  the  National  right,  when  Sedgwick 
ordered  the  gallant  General  Burns  to  deploy  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy- 
second  Pennsylvania  to  the  right,  himself  leading  the  Seventy-first  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  Gorman.     The  strife  there 
was  intense.     For  a  moment  the  National  line  was  bent  and  seemed  ready  to 
break,  but  the  clear  voice  of  Burns  calling  out — "Steady,  men,  steady!" 
gave   them  such  inspiration  that  they  broke   into  loud   cheers,  and  held 
the  position  firmly.      In  the  face  of  their  terrible  volleys  the  Confederates 
pressed  on,  and  charged  Brady's  battery,  whose  murderous  fire  of  canister, 
poured  into  their  compact  ranks,  made  fearful  lanes,  and  sent  them  back  in 
confusion  to  tlie  woods  in  their  'rear.      It  was  at  about  this  time  (sunset) 
that  General  Johnston,  the  Confederate  Chief,  was  seriously  wounded  "by 
the    fragment    of  a   shell,  and    was  carried  from   the   field,   leaving  tlxat 
wing  in  charge  of  General  G.  W.  Smith,  who  was  also  disabled  soon  aft<^ 
ward. 

Undismayed  by  their  repulse  and  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  the  Confederc^teB 
again  advanced,  just  as  darkness  came  on,  and  endeavored  to  outflank  S^:!!!!- 
ner's  right,  where  General  Dana  had  joined  Gorman.  ^Vfter  fighting  hea'^'ily 
for  some  time,  Sumner  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  five  of  liis  regimem:it«.* 
T^is  was  bravely  performed.  The  regiments  leaped  two  fences  betn^^cen 
them  and  their  foes,  rushed  upon  the  Confederate  line  and  brok^  it 
into  dire  confusion.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  May  31,  ceased.  Richardson's  division  and  Sumnra.ei's 
artillery,  which  had  been  mired  near  the  Chickahominy,  came  up  dti.'Ming 
the  evening ;  and  Kearney's  brigades,  that  had  been  driven  to  the  W^"hite 
Oak  Swamp,  also  rejoined  the  army  lying  on  the  battle-field  of  '^va 
Oaks. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  early  im.     the 
*  "^1^  ^'     morninoj'  with  Richardson's  brio^ade.    Tlie  latter  was  on  the  ^■-lert. 

18(12.  o  o  .  /» 

His  troops  were  prepared  for  battle  when,  at  three  o'clock,  hi*^  wes 
drove  in  their  pickets.  He  posted  a  battery  of  10-pounder  rifled  Parrott  ^^"^^ 
under  Captain  Hazard,  so  as  to  command  an  open  field  on  his  right  front ;.  ^^ 
directly  in  front  of  his  line  he  placed  the  brigade  of  General  French,  j^^— Q^  • 
regiment  of  General  O.  O.  Howard's  brigade.  The  remaining  regimen  ^*l*  <^» 
Howard's  brigade  formed  a  second  line,  and  the  Irish  brigade  of  Ge  :^e^ 
Thomas  F.  Meagher,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  formed  the  third.  ^ 

battle  was  now  begun  by  General  Pickett,  supported  by  General  Rog^^^*"  ^ 
Pry  or,  with  a  part  of  Huger's  division,  which  did  not  get  up  in  time  to      J<^ 
in  the  battle  on  the  previous  day.   Pryor  fell  upon  French,  and  Howard     ^went 
to  his  support.     Mahone  came  up  to  the  aid  of  Pryor.     Finally  Meaghe  '^  ^^^ 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  after  a  desultory  conflict  of  nearly  three  hou"»^  ® 
which  a  part  of  Hooker's  command  was  engaged,  and  General  Howarcrl  loft 
his  right  arm,  the  Confederates  fell  back,  and  did  not  renew  the  coi^^^^ 
They  remained  on  the  ground  of  Casey's  camp  during  the  day,  as  a  crorer 

»  Thirty-fourth  and  Elghty-aecond  New-York,  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth  3ifaaaachawtta«  and   Bemfk 
Michigan.    The  flr5t  three  were  of  Oorman's  brigade,  and  the  t  wo  latter  of  Dana''a  brigade. 
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to  the  movement  of  iheir  munitions  of  war  and  camp  equipage  to  their 
lines  at  Riehmond,  and  at  evening  they  went  in  that  direction  them- 
selves. 

On  the  following  morning  Ileintzelman  sent  Hooker  with  a  strong  rccon- 
noitering  party  toward  the  Confederate  capital  lie  went  within  four  miles 
of  the  city  without 
meeting  any  armed 
men,  excepting  a  few 
piakets.  On  hearing  of 
this  temerity,  McClcl- 
Un  ordered  him  back 
to  Casey's  camp,' 
where,  at  the  hoiise  of 
Geoi^c  Turner,  ho  es- 
tablished I  lis  head-quar- 
ters, and  fortified  it; 
and  orders  were  given  q 
to  throw  up  a  line 
strong  intrench  men  tB  , 
in  front  of  Fair  Oaks, 
to  protect  the  army 
while  building  bridges 
over  the  Ohickahominy.'  Hooker  established  a  hospital  at  a  house  near  Fair 
Oaks  Station,  around  which  tlie  tents  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  soon 
grouped.  The  losses  in  The  Battle  ok  Fair  Oaks  or  Tiik  Seven  Pinks* 
irero  very  heavy,  and  about  equal  on  both  sides,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  seven  thousand  eacli.'  This  was  heavy,  when  it  is  considered  that 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  on  either  side  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
Aict.  Casey's  division,  that  bo  gallantly  withstood  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
lost  one-thinl  of  its  number.'  The  whole  affair  was  managed  on  the  part  of 
the  Kationals  without  any  controlling  end,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
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not  near  the  field,  and  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  on  there  until  all 
fighting  had  ceased  on  tlie  second  day. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  the  battle  just  recorded,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac lay  along  the  line  of  the  Chiclcahominy,  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  in 
a  very  unhcalthful  situation,'  quietly  besieging  the  Confederate  capital,  and 
apparently  preparing  to  take  it  by  storm.     In  the  mean  time  the  Confederate* 
concentrated  their  forces  there  for  its  defense.     "  Stonewall  Jackson,"  havii^ 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridg^ 
and,  by  a  series  of  quick  and  inexplicable  movements,  made  himself  and  Ul 
troops  appear  almost  ubiquitous,  and  so  puzzled  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  Generals  in 
the  field,  that  it  aeemed 
to  them  that  he  was  U 
likely  to  be  then  Bweq>- 
ing  down  the  Shenando- 
ah Valley  as  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  Richmond. 
,   Thathe  wa9somowhcT« 
.  between  the  RappahiLn- 
nock  and  Shenandoa.lL, 
and  the  city   of  Ricli- 
mond,  with    thirty     «3t 
forty  thousand    troof>s, 
no    one    could    douVst:. 
~~'  "  "Xcither      McDowc^ll, 

«.rmL  AT  r...  <.*«.•  ^jj^,  jg  „j  Manassas,  nor 

Banks  and  Fremont,  who  are  at  Middletown,"  the  Secretary  of  War  t»?le- 
graphed  to  McCIcllan,  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June,  "  appear  to  have  s».T%y 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject."  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  1 7th  Ja.«:l«- 
8on  commenced  a  march  of  his  main  body  toward  Richmond,  leaving  a  1>»t- 
gadc  of  cavalry  and  a  battery  at  Ilarrisonbui^,  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Nationals  in  the  Valley,  and  on  the  25th  he  arrived  at  Ashland,  sixt*^^ 
miles  from  Richmond,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  preparatory  t*>  ' 
blow  on  McClelian's  right.  Robert  E.  J^e  had  succeeded  Joseph  E.  Johnp-***' 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  now  concentrati**? 
his  troops  to  resist  McClellan. 

The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  now  peculiar  and  ui»^^'' 
tnnate,  and  required  great  skill  and  caution  in  its  management.  So  lon^  ** 
it  was  inactive,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  large  force  behind  the  Chickala*""' 
iny,  for  the  protection  of  its  line  of  communication  whh  its  supplies  al      *■* 
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liite  House,  on  the  Pamunkey.    Ilad  that  base  of  supplies  been  clianged 

a  point  on  the  James  River  immediately  after  Rodgers  drove  the  Confed- 

Eite  gun-boats  to  Richmond,  and  held  that  highway,  it  would  doubtless 

.ve  given  a  great  advantage  for  maneuvering  against  that  capital.     Now, 

was  necessary,  in  order  to  move  forward,  either  to  thus  change  the  base 

to  throw  the  entire  army  across  the  Chickahominy,  vigorously  attack  the 

>iifederate  lines,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  then  to  make  the  base  on  the  James, 

was  afterward  done  by  compulsion.     This  was  the  alternative  presented 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  habitual  indecision,  which  seemed  chronic 

his  character,  caused  a  delay  until  his  foe  would  no  longer  permit  him  to 

osider.' 

During  the  three  weeks'  siege  of  Richmond  public  expectation  was  kept 
distantly  on  the  alert,  by  frequent  assurances  that  the  decisive  battle  would 
J  fought  "  to-morrow."  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  day  when  Ilooker  looked 
to  Richmond,  the  Commander  said :  *'  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
OSS  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack."  Anxious  to 
ve  him  every  possible  support,  the  President  ordered  five  regiments  at 
ikltimore  to  join  him ;  placed  the  disposable  force  at  Fortress  Monroe  at 
a  service,  and  notified  him  that  McCall's  division  of  McDowell's  corps 
>Tild  be  sent  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg  as  speedily  as  possible, 
reference  to  that  notification  the  General  said  in  a  dispatch :"  "  I  shall  be 
perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
>inent  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas-  *  ''j^®  ' 
5©  of  artillery." 

The  loyal  people  were  delighted  by  this  assurance;  and  when  it  was 
3Wn  that  McCall's  forces  had  arrived  at  the  White  House,  a  few  days 
Br,*  they  expected  immediate  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Rich-  ^ 
nd,  for  word  had  come  that  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  just  been 
iting  Fremont  and  Shields  near  the  upper  Shenandoah,*  so  that  these 
5es  were  yet  withheld  from  Lee.  But  already  McClellan  had  tele- 
plied'  the  dampening  intelligence — "  I  am  completely  checked 
tixe  weather.  The  Chickahominy  is  in  a  dreadful  state ;  we 
'^  another  rain-storm  on  our  hands."  In  the  same  dispatch  there  was  a 
t^nce  ominous  of  an  indefinite  delay.  It  ran  thus — "  I  present  for  your 
sideration  the  propriety  of  detaching  largely  from  Ilalleck's  army  [in  the 
'^issippi  Valley]  to  strengthen  this " — an  operation  that  would  require 
►  or  three  weeks  at  least.  The  Secretary  of  War  gave  him  cordial 
^i^nce  of  his  desire  to  give  him  every  possible  aid,  and  informed  him  that 
psirations  were  made  for  sending  to  him  the  remainder  of  McDowell's 
P«,  that  officer  being  directed  to  co-operate  fully  with  him.  But  the  terms 
■liat  co-operation,  which  was  simply  that  McDowell  should  retain  an  inde- 
nt Aeenifl  t>rop<?r  here  to  remark  that  in  his  Report,  made  more  than  a  year  later.  General  McClellan  saya 
^  ^isiwteh  to  hlin,  received  from  the  Seovtary  of  War  on  the  13th  of  May,  infonninr  him  that  McDowell 
^^«en  ordered  to  m<irch  to  his  assistance  by  the  shortest  route  from  Fredericksburg,  rendered  it  impossible 
**«i  to  use  the  James  Biver  as  a  line  of  operations.  *'  It  forced  me,**  he  said,  **  to  establish  our  depots  on  the 
**»ikfy,  and  approach  Bichmond  ftom  the  north.'*  It  was  eleven  days  before  that  dispatch  was  sent  that 
t^n  went  np  to  Drewry's  BlnflT;  and  General  Barnard,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae, 
^"hst  the  decision  to  make  "the  depot  of  supplies  on  the  Pamnnkey,  and  approach  Bichmond  from  the 
'^'*'  wss  made  at  Boper's  Church,  on  the  11th,  or  ten  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  ttom  the  Seore- 
W  War. 
^«e  pages  896  and  897. 
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pendent  command,  were  so  ofibnsive  to  McClcllan  that  be  answered— "  If  I 
cannot  control  all  of  liU  troopfl  I  want  none  of  them,  and  would  prefiir 
to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the 

This  dispatch  was  written  just  after  a  moat  mortifying  event  bid 
occurred.  General  J.  R  B.  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Confedente 
cavalry  officers,  had  on  that  and  the  previous  day  made  a  circuit  entireir 
around  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomi^ 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  md 
four  pieces  of  horse  artillery.*  He 
attacked  and  dispersed  two  squid- 
rons  of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cavalryit 
Hanover  Old  Church,  under  Ctptiis 
Itoyall,  and  sweeping  around  alnKwt 
to  the  "White  House,  by  TunstalTi 
Station,  seized  and  burned  fourtea 
wagons  and  two  schooners  ladtn 
with  forage  at  Garlick's  LandiDg, 
above  the  \\Tutc  House,  on  tbt 
Pamunkey;  captured  and  carriri 
away  one  hundred  and  siitjJi« 
prisoners,  and  two  hundred  and  eiitj 
mules  and  horses ;  rested  three  bonn, 
and  during  the  night  crossed  the 
Chickahominy,  near  the  Forge 
id  then  leisurely  returned  to  E**''' 
mond,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  by  the  Charles  City  road  Tlo' 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  but  far  more  destructive  raids,  by  both 
parties  during  the  war.  It  produced  great  commotion  in  the  Army  of  tto* 
Potomac,  but  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  McCIellan  reported  "all  quiet  ** 
every  direction." 

For  ton  days  longer  all  was  quiet  on  the  Chickahominy  ;  but  during  tf>* 
time  the  Confederates  were  taking  measures  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  An**3 
of  the  Potomac,  which,  when  it  was  given,  came  near  being  a  fata!  o**^ 
Stuart's  raid  was  more  a  recomioissance  for  information  than  an  expedit*** 
for  destruction.  It  was  determined  to  draw  Jackson  quietly  from  the  Shen^*" 
doah  Valley,  and  have  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  strike  the  right  fl»-*^ 
of  MeCtellan's  army  near  Mechanicsville,  and  uncover  the  passage  of  tt*^ 
stream,  when  a  heavy  force  would  join  him,  sweep  down  the  left  side  ol  ^^ 
Chickahominy  toward  the  York  River,  and  seize  the  communications  of  t*' 


Bridge,  on  hastily  provided 


1  Dltpitcli  la  lbs  BccntUT  of  Wir.  Ji 


[mppTA  hull  Intlnuted  tt 
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Lnny  of  the  Potomao  irith  tho  Wliito  House.  To  mask  this  movement, 
ad  to  give  the  impresiiion  to  both  SlcClellan  ami  his  Government 
Ut  more  formidable  operations  were  to  be  begun  in  tho  Shenandoah 
'alley,  Lee  sent  Whiting's  division  in  that  direction,  in  a  way  that  would 
e  easily  discovered  by  the  National  scouts.  As  we  liavo  observed,  tlie 
lovement  was  successful,  and  Jackson  saddculy  a[)pcured  at  Ashland  on  the 
5th  of  June. 

McClcllan  had  promptly  informed  the  Soiretary  of  War*  of 
le  rumored  movement  of  Whitin<j;,  but  on  the  same  day,  pos-  *  '^ 
!Bsed  of  other  information,  he  telegraphed  to  him  that  n  general 
irj^^emcnt  might  take  place  at  any  hour,  anil  adding — "j\fter  ttwnorrow 
e  shall  light  the  Rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit,"  Two 
\yB  later  he  informotl  the  President  that  his  defensive  works  would  be  cora- 
.etcd  the  next  day,  and  then  expressed  a  desire  to  lay  before  the  Executive  hia 
views  as  to  the  present  state  of  military  allairs  throughout  the  whole 
tnntry,"  and  also,  lie  said,  to  "  learn  the  disposition,  as  to  numbers  and 
Mitions,  of  the  troops  not  under  my  command  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere."  To 
lis  request,  so  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Resident  kindly  replied  that  he  would  ho  glad  to  have  him  give  his  views, 
',  he  said,  "  it  would  not  direct  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from 
he  army  under  your  immediate  command ;"  but  he  thought  it  best  not  to  com- 
nimicate  the  information  respecting  the  armies  asked  for,  cither  by  letter  or 
elegraph,  as  it  might  reach  the  Confederates.' 

And  HO  the  siege  of  liiclimond  went  quietly  on.  Works  had  been  thrown 
ip,  bridges  built,  re-enforcements  called  for,  and  abundant  complaints 
ittercd.  Finally,  on  the  25tli,  General  Heintzelman's  corps,  with  a  part  of 
Ceyes's  and  Sumner's,  was  ordered  to 
love  forward  on  the  Williamsburg 
>a(i,  tbrongli  a  swampy  wood,  for 
le  purpose,  the  commanding  general 
14I,  "to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
otind  "  beyond, "  and  to  place  Gene- 
Ib  Ileintzelmau  and  Sumner  in  a 
■sition  to  support  the  attack  in- 
tt<led  to  be  made  on  the  Old  Tavern 
>  the  2((th  or  2rth,  by  General 
"*»>klin,  by  assailing  that  position 

tho  ri'ar,"  Tlie  movement  was 
^de,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
'eades  of  Sickles  and  Grover,  of 
'^kttr's  division,  l)ore  the  brunt, 
''sted  by  Kearney,  and  resulted  in 
**"«  to  the  Nationals  of  five  hun- 
^**    and    sixteen  men  killed  and  wounded.     This  is  called  The   Battlb 

Oak   Gkove.      General    ^[<'Clellan    reported  that  the  coveted  point 
'*   gained  with  very  little  loss,  and  that  "tho  enemy  were  driven  from 

>  MrClellu'B  Il<|xirt,  ptgellK 
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On  returning  from  overlooking  the  affair  at  the  Oak  Grove,  McClellan 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  ofWar,  tliat  "  contrabands"  had  just  informed 
him  that  Jackson  was  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that  Beauregard 
had  arrived  in  Richmond  tlie  day  before,  with  re-enforcements.  lie  said  he 
was  inclined  to  think  Jackson  would  attack  his  right,  and  that  if  the  reports 
were  true,  that  the  Confederate  force  was  two  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
he  would  "  have  to  contend  against  vastly  superior  odds."  He  gave  the 
Government  to  understand  that  he  considered  himself  "  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble "  for  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers ;  and  in  seeming  anticipation  of 
defeat,  lie  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  that  also.*  More  than  a  week 
previously*  he  had  wisely  prepared  for  a  defeat,  by  making 
""*  *  arrangements  for  a  cliangc  of  base  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the 
James,  in  the  event  of  disaster.* 

Lee's  preparations  for  striking  McClellan  a  fatal  blow,  or  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Richmond,  were  completed  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  information  that  reached  the  latter  of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on 
his  right,  caused  him  to  abandon  all  thought  of  moving  towanl  the  Confede- 
rate Capital.  He  at  onc«  took  a  defensive  position,  and  prepared  for  a 
retreat  to  the  James  River.'  He  considered  the  positions  of  the  troops  on 
the  Richmond  si^le  of  the  Chickahominy  as  reasonably  secure,  yet  meamins 
for  a  passage  for  their  retreat  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp  were  prur 
dently  taken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  the  right  wing,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
strong,  was  also  strongly  posted.  It  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Morell,  Sykes,  and  McCall,  with  a  large  jKjrtion  of  the  cavalry  reserve; 
Porter  had  ten  heavy  guns  in  a  battery  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy. 
McClellan  says  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  deal  with  double  his  own 
numbers,  but,  relying  upon  the  character  of  his  followers,  he  felt  "  contentid 
calmly  to  await  the  bursting  of  the  coming  storm."* 

He  did  not  wait  long.     General  Lee  called  a  council  of  general  officers  on 
the   25th,*  when  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the   movement   on  McClellan* 
right,  already  mentioned,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.     Jackson 
to  advance,  take  with  him  Branch's  troops,  near  Hanover  Court-House, 
turn  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek  back  of  Mechanics ville.     General  A.  P.  Hill 
t<^  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  and  move  on  Mechanicsrillfr 


1  *'  I  xriU  ilo  all  tbnt  a  General  can  do  with  the  nplcndul  nrmy  I  have  the  honor  to  command.**  hAWti" 
if  it  is  destniyiMl  by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it  and  sharo  Its  fate  But  if  the  retail  ^ 
action,  which  will  pndubly  tjccur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  rcspondbllitT  e«a«ot 
thrown  on  my  ahonldurs;  it  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  Dispatches  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  ft  ^ 
at  six  o*clook  In  the  evening. 

To  this  dispatch  the  I*resident  replied,  that  the  Geneml's  suspestlon  that  he  mieht  be  overwheta** 
200,000,  and  his  talk  as  to  whom  the  responsibility  would  belonir.  pained  him  very  much.    '•I  jive  jroariL 
can,**  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "and  act  on  the  presumption  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  yoo 
while  you  continue,  unpenerously  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  trivo  you  m<»re  If  I  would.  I  hare  rtoiltt*'* 
shall  omit,  no  opiwirtunlty  to  tn-nd  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  iwsslbly  can." 

On  the  20th  General  McClellan  had  reported  the  force  nmler  his  command  at  15(l.S3S.  of  whomonlf  US. 
were  present  or  fit  for  duty  ;  the  remainder,  29,511,  beinsr  abwnt  on  niriough,  or  sick,  and  under  arwst 
troops,  it  has  been  since  ascertained,  numbered  about  '.^OOO,  and  Jackson  increased  tho  number  to  abont  H' 
Bcaurei^rd  was  not  at  Richmond. 

•  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Au^st  4,  1S6JJ,  pa;»e  123. 
■  Report,  piiinf  124. 

*  Report,  paire  12L 
5  Composed  rtf  l^enerals  I^e,  Baldwin,  Jackson,  A-    P.    Hill,   D.    TL    mU,   linger,   Loafltrwt 

Wise,  Anderson,  Whltiu^.  Ripley,  and  M.-igruder. 
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len  the  Mechanics ville  bridge  should  bo  uncoveretl,  Jjongstrcet 
PL  llill  wore  to  cross,  and  proceed  to  tlie  Bupjwrt  of  the  troojis  on 
,  side  of  the  stream.  Tliis  luovemeiit  would  leavo  only  the  divi- 
r  Ilugcr  and  Jlagrudcr  between  McCIellan'a  left,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and 
nd. 

projected  movement  of  the  Confederatea  was  delayed  until  the  after- 
tho  28th,  when,  at  about  three  o'clock,  A.  P.  HiLl  crossed  the  Chicka- 
,  and  drove  a 
It  and  bat- 
;  Jleehaiiics- 
lack    to    the 

Mill.       The 

mt  had  been 

red  in  time  to 

ill  the  picketB    ' 

rparc  for  the 

r  battle.   The 

lis  were  now  , 

r    posted   oa   : 

:ht8  overlook- 

eaver      Dam 

lear  Ellison's 

here  McCall's 

tvania        Re- 
eight    tUou- 

:VG     hundred 
with    five  batteries,  oeeiipied  a  position  commanding  tlie  stream 

ind  the  open  fields  beyond,  over  which  the  Confederatea  must  ap- 
These,  with  two  regiments  of  Meade's  brigade  as  reserves,  were 

pported  by  Morell's  division  and  Sykes'a  regulars.      General  Rey- 

eld  the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left,  and  the  brigades  of 

.8  Martindale  and  Griffin  were  deployed  on  the  right  of  McCalt.  The 
over  the  creek  had  all  been  destroyed,  and  trees  were  felted  along 

Jie  faee  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
mtry,  the  leading  brigades  of  Hill,  followed  by  Longstrcet's,  moved 
ittack.  Then  they  massed  on  the  National  left  to  turn  it,  ex)>ecting 
I  to  fall  on  its  right  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  movement  was  foiled 
nour,  who  stoutly  opposed  it.  There  was  a  terrific  battle,  and  the 
irates  were  hurled  back  with  fearful  carnage.  Xiqht  fell,  and  at  nine 
The    IiATTi.E    OP   MEriiAXicsvii.LK   ceased.'     Tlie  Nationals    were 


it  >  Tiro 

iif  Iho  hri.ii,-  rmm  llif  Mcrli/uiinivllla  >l4o  uf  the  ilrcun  u  It  ipjKnwl  vhpn  (hr  vrtUr 

w  lit  Miy,  ItaC   1'bv  Chk'kslK.irlny  ■»  thon  "  dji,"  inil  ovrrlluitlng  Uw  •rvu.Ufl  b.itt.in>. 

iiBTtonr 

il  lllcbinond  It  Men  Ibe  oln  uT  tb<t  bijih  ijliln,  tlonii  which  wu  ■  llnr  uf  hiivj  ronmca- 

flthyllu.. 

nfrwfc.r 

un  ih"  mair  rmnnd  whtn  the  iklnnlrh  wu  ftnuiht  i>n  the  VA.  ui<l  tbl<  bntllf-emiind  ■)»> 

nm  i.I.«w  lh«  f  .ot  of  thf  il1»«nl  ■■mlni.i.crt.  rimo.t  pnlkl  wllh  tlw  .Irwin,  ud  thm  Ibu 
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masters  of  the  Bituation.     Expecting  a  renewal  of  the  iight  in  the  morning, 
the  gallant  Reeerves  rested  on  their  arms  that  night.' 

Xot withstanding  the  National))  gained  a  decided  victory  at  Ellison's 
Mill,  McClellan  was  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  fly  to  the 
Jamoa  River.  He  ascertained  tint 
Jackson  bad  passed  the  Beaver  Dub 
Creek  above,  and  was  gaining  his  flank 
Lee's  intention  to  strike  McClelhu'i 
communications  with  his  base  at  the 
Wliite  House  was  clearly  developed, 
and  the  latter  was  left  to  choose  be- 
tween a  concentration  of  bis  wiwle 
army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicb- 
hominy,  by  means  of  the  several  bri<^ 
that  now  spanned  it,  and  there  gire 
general  battle  to  Lee's  army ;  to  con- 
centrate his  whole  force  on  the  right 
bank,  and  march  directly  on  Uichmond; 
or  to  transfer  the  right  wing  to  that  eide 
of  the  stream,  and  with  his  sapplicB 
retreat  to  the  Jamca  River.  Eiperts 
say  that  a  skillful  and  enei^etic  eaaof 
BiTTte  or  «Kii*!<ir»viLuu  mander    would    not    have    hesitated    » 

moment  at  such  jimcture  in  conctntra^ 
ting  his  forces  and  marching  on  Richmond,  whose  defenses  were  insniie*^ 
by  only  about  tweuty-fi\c  thousand  men.  Thus  he  might  have  severed 
Lee  from  this  force  and  his  supplies,  and  turned  upon  and  cnished  hixxB- 
Indeed,  Magnider  tremblingly  expected  this  movement ;  and  il^  wm  • 
theme  of  just  wonder  among  many  of  the  Confederate  officers  that  it  t^* 
not  ma<le,  for  Richmond  was  then  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Army  of  tl** 
Potomac' 

AlcClclIan  chose  the  less  hazardous  course,  and  commenced  a  retie»* 
toward  the  James  River,  for  which,  as  we  have  obse^^-ed,  he  had  prepared 
several  days  before.  "To  tiiat  end,"  he  said,  "from  the  evening  of  the  28  th 
every  energy  of  the  army  was  iH'nt."  He  liad  already  ordered  Colon** 
Ingalla,  the  Quartermaster  at  the  White  House,  to  send  the  stores  »d» 
munitions  of  war  of  every  kind  to  Savage's  Station,  bum  what  he  coaW 
not  i-eniove,  and  foiwarJ  as  many  supplies  as  possible  up  the  James.  W* 
also  sent  his  wounded  to  Savage's  Station,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Chict*' 
hominy  with  the  right  wing  for  the  flight,  a  perilous  thing  to  do  »l  tl»»' 
crisis,  for  Jackson  and  Ewell  had  crossed  the  Reaver  Dam  Creek  above,  ^^ 


irmji  t^lht  Polanu. 


lI  MngriKlf  r  uid :  "Had  McClallu  muwd  hli  vhcJi  f*  ' 
«ir  llQO  ut  biillft  M  TU*  duDS  (I  Anmnttl  lllld«  liiiilkf  l*«" 


quirntlir  ihr  eltir.  ml^bl  )uv«  hcBn  bJ>  revint  HIb  btlnre  Im  do  » 
nuncWr  rnllf  nnd«»tuad  thv  chonctor  of  hit  oppoDVDt.*'— Erpuru  t>f 
Ttiglsla,  I.  I«L 
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eman  aod  his  cavalry  from  the  Army,  and  would  doubtlees  fall  iipoD 
I  flank  in  the  morning,  while  the  troops  of  Longstreet  and  the  Hills 
(ttack  his  fronL 

rder  to  save  hie  heavy  guns  and  supply-train,  and  keep  Jackson  from 
ing  with  the  removal  of  the  public  property  at  the  White  House, 
lan  found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  Fifth  Corps  back  for  that  purpose, 
we  have  observed,  the  soldiers  slept  on  their  arras  ailor  the  fight  at 
S  Mill.     During  the  night  most  of  the  heavy  guns  and  wagons  were 
across  the  river,  and  at  a  little  before  dawn*  the  troops 
illfully  withdrawn  to  a  strong  position  near  Gaines's  Mills,    '  ^J^''' 
1  Cool  Arbor'  and  the  Chickahominy.     There,  in  line  of 
on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bndgcs 
bury's  and  Alexander's)  over  which  the  troops  were  to  cross  the  river 
1  those  on  the  Richmond  ai5e,  tho  Fifth  Corps  awaited  attack.    A  few 
siege-guns  were    yet  in   posl- 
lere,    and    those    which   were 
over  the  stream  were  planted 
J  cover  the  approaches  to  the 
L     Morell'a   division  occupied 
,  near  a  deep  ravine  traversed 
rook,  and  Sykea's  division  of 
rs  and  Duryca's  Zouaves  were 
right,  extending  toward  Cool 

McCall's  division  fonned  a 
line,  his  left  touching  Butter- 
Tght ;  Seymour's  brigade  and 
rse-batterics   of    Huberts    and 

commanded   the    rear,    and 

■    under    General     Philip    St. 

Cooke'     were     performing 

)  and  flanking-serviee  near  the 

hominy.  On  that  field,  where  Grant  and  Lee  fought  so  desperately 
ars  later.  Porter  was  now  preparing  to  give  battle  to  a  foe  greatly 
erior  in  numbers.  It  proved  to  be,  before  the  conflict  ended,  thirty- 
ousand  against  seventy  thousand. 

ter  was  attacked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  by  A.  P.  Hill, 
d  the  advance  of  Lee's  column,  and  had  been  WEUting  ,,„„,j, 
kson,  who  was  to  form  the  left  of  tho  Confederate  line,  to 
ip.'  Longstrcet  was  held  back  for  tho  same  purpose.  The  brunt  of 
&ck  fell  first  upon  Sykes,  who  throw  the  assailants  back  in  great  con- 
and  with  heavy  loss,  !M»ny  of  these,  so  easily  repulsed,  were  ro- 
iments  who  had  jnst  come  up  from  the  sea-board,  and  liad  never  been 
fire  before.  Longstreet  was  at  once  onlered  forward  to  their  relief 
is  veterans.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  on  Porter's  loft,  but  was 
nptly  and  stoutly  met  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  real  attack  or 

il  Arbor,  u  will  bs  ati««rf«<I  b; 


r  Dr.  OilDM's  thuO] 
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effect  nothing.  So  he  resolved  to  carry  the  heights  by  assault.  While  he 
was  preparing  to  do  so  the  corps  of  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill's  division 
arrived,  the  former  taking  position  on  Longstreet's  left,  and  the  latter,  after 
severe  and  successful  fighting,  gaining  his  destined  point  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Confederate  line.  Ewell's  division,  in  the  mean  time,  came  into  action 
on  Jackson's  right,  and  two  of  the  latter's  brigades  were  sent  to  assist  A  P. 
HilL 

The  Confederate  line  was  now  in  complete  order,  and  made  a  general 
advance.     Porter,  hard  pressed,  sent  to  McClellan  for  aid,  but  the  Com 
mander-in-Chief,   pci'suaded   that   the   Confederates   between    himself   an 
Richmond  outnumbered  his  own  forces,  could  spare  only  Slocum's  divisio 
of  Franklin's  corps.'     He  was  not  aware  that  Magruder,  who  was  making 
great   show  and  noise  on  his  front,  was  repeating  his  successful  game  o 
deception  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  and  that  he  was  at  th 
head   of   only   twenty-five   tliousand   men,   opposed    to   McClellan's   sixt 
thousand,  well  intrenched,  and  was  trembling  for  the  safety  of  his  army  anc 
the  capital* 

Slocum's  division  crossed  Alexander's  bridge,  and  made  Porter's  fore     — 
about  thirty-five  thousand  strong.     It  reached  him  at  half-past  three  o'cloc 
when  the  whole  of  Lee's  army  on  that  side  of  the  river  was  in  the  actio 
So  imminent  was  Porter's  peril  that  the  re-enforcements  were  divided,  <>vf  -  n 

to  regiments,  and  hastily  sent  to  weak  points.     The  conflict  was  terribl— 
especially  on  th6  left,  between  the  houses  of  Adams  and  Dr.  Gaines.    Ind 
the  struggle  along  the  whole  line  was  fierce  and  persistent  for  hours,  a 
the  issue  for  a  long  time  was  extremely  doubtful. 

At  five  o'clock  Porter  again  called  for  aid,  and  McClellan  sent  him  i^^^^Kae 

brigades  of  French  and  Meagher,  of  Richardson's  division.     They  went  ^< ^Jr- 

ward  at  a  quick  pace,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  river  the  Confederat 
at  about  six  o'clock,  had  rallied  every  available  platoon  in  their  ranks  fo 
desperate  effort  to  break  or  crush  the  National  line.     Brigade  after  briga 
was  hurled  against  the  Union  line,  striking  it  here  and  there  in  rapid  sue 
sion  and  tremendous  force,  where  it  appeared  weak,  hoping  to  break  it. 
for  a   long  time  it  stood  firm,  though  continually  thinned  and  weake 
by  carnage.     Finally,  when  Jackson,  with  the  divisions  of  Longstreet  a 
Whiting,  made  a  furious  assault  upon  tlie  National  left,  Butterfield's  gall 

• 

'  McClellan  made  inquiries  from   timo  to  time  of  Helntzelman,  Keyes,  Franklin,  and  Snmn4n>,  a1 
sparing  men  from  their  respoctivo  corps  to  send  to  Porter,  and  their  reports  were  all  diaoonraging,  fur  Mi 
der,  by  great  skill  in  his  disi»lay  of  troops,  made  each  believe  that  his  particular  position  might  be  a 
any  time  by  an  overwhelming  force.    See  telegraphic  correspondence  between  McClellan  and  these  ooi 
era,  June  26  and  27, 1362,  in  McClellan's  Report,  pages  128. 129. 

Magruder,  as  we  have  observed,  managed  with  his  inferior  force  to  keep  up  a  flurry  of  excitement  all  ^ 
the  frrmt  of  the  Natioual  army  during  the  whole  day,  threatening  first  one  point  and  then  another, 
finally,  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  Porter  was  most  needing  re-enforcementa,  he  caused  Bn 
pickets  to  be  attacked  by  a  strong  force.    Burns  sent  word  to  Hancock  to  prepare  for  action.    The  roea6<— 
had  Just  arrived  when  the  latter  was  as.Miiled  with  shot  and  shell  from  an  unsuspected  Confederate  batterer'  -^ 
lowed  by  a  furious  attack  of  Infantry.   Burns  on  one  side  and  Smith  on  the  other  supported  Ilaaeock  with 
Napoleon  and  Parrott  guns,  and  vory  soon  the  latter  repulsed  his  assailanta.      In  this  engagement,  someC^-^ 
called  The  Second  Battle  of  Fair  0;iks,  two  Georgia  regiments  were  dreadAilIy  shattered,  and  the  colonel  o^ 
of  them  was  captured.    He  proved  to  bo  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  incipient  stni.  "-"^ 
the  rebellion  in  the  Sonth.    See  page  59,  volume  I. 

*  Alluding  to  this  crisis,  Magruder  in  his  report  (Reports  ot  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  L  191)  w^^   "]"" 
^  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  army  as  extremely  critical  and  perilous.    The  lai^er  part  of  it  was  vm       ^"^ 
opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy  ;  the  bridges  had  all  been  destroyed ;  but  one  was  rebuilt,  and  there  wec"*^ 
25i)00  men  between  his  (McClellan's)  army  of  100,000  men  and  Richmond,"^ 
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brigade,  which  luul  been  repelling  the  heaviest  of  the  attacks  for  more  than 

an  hour  uiuMsitited,  now,  sorely  pressed  on  the  front  and  fiank,  gave  way 

and  fell  back  toward  the  woods  on 

the  Chickaliomiuy,  leaving  tlic  bat- 
teries of  Allen,  Wccdon,  Hart,  and 

Edward^s  exposi^    These  made  a 

desperate  defense,  but,  being  with- 

ont  support,  fell  bauk  with  a  loss  of 

wvcral     guns.      Then    the    center 

M2Dt,  and,  with  the  nght,  fell  back 

n     the     same     direction,     towaiil 

Ucxandcr's    bridge.     Seeing    this, 

Porter  failed  np  all  of  his  resen'cd 

uid      remaining     artillery     (almut 

jighty   guns    in  all),  covered  the 

«treat  of  his  infantry,  and  for  an 

nstant  checked  the  advance  of  the 

rictors.     Just  at  that  moment  Gen- 

;ral    St.    George    Cooke,    without 

orders,  nttackeil    their    flunk  with 

his  cavalry,  which  was  repuWd  and  thrown  into  great  disorder.     Tlic  horses, 

terrified  by  the  tremendous  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns,  and  the  rattle 

of  thousands  of  muHkcts,  rushed  back  tlirough  the  Union  batteries,  giving 

the  impression  that 
it  was  n  furious 
attack  of  Confede- 
rate cavalry.  This 
made  the  artil- 
lerists recoil,  and 
Porter's  whole 
foi-ce  was  ]>res9ed 
back  to  the  river. 
To  this  circum- 
stance Porter  at- 
tribiitctl  his  failnre 
to  hold  the  field, 
and  to  take  off  all 
of    It  is    guns    and 


[xled. 
Porter" 


troops 
were  now  pressing 
toward  the  bridge, 
■ATTii!  oKnisMi  r.»ii.  many  of  them  in 

earful  disoraer,  and  for  a  moment  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  for  the  Confederatos 
V^ere  in  cnishing  force  just  Whlnd  them.  But  ri'lief  for  the  fugitives  was  at 
land.  Frentli  and  Meagher  had  just  crossed  the  bi-idgo,  eover*.'d  by  the 
icavy  gnus  in  position  on  the  lEichmimd  side  of  the  river,  and,  gathering  up 
■he  vast  multitude  of  stragglers,  checked  the  flight.  They  aflvaTicod  rapidly 
A>  the  front,  witli  eliecrs  that  thrilled  with  joy  the  fainting  hearts   of  the 
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Unionista.  Behind  them  the  shattered  brigaJos  were  apeedily  fonac4, 
while  the  batteries  of  Griffin  and  Alartin  poured  a  destructive  storm  of  ehol 
and  shell  upon  the  head  of  Lee's  column.  Seeing  fresh  troops  on  their  front, 
and  ignorant  of  their  number,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  rested  upon 
the  field  they  bad  won,  at  a  fearful  cost  to  themselves  and  their  foes.  Thin 
ended  the  sanguinary  B.vttle  ok  Gaines's  Farm,' 

During  the  night  the  thinned  and  exhausted  regiments  of  Porter's  corps 

were     safely     widi- 
drawn  to   the  otter 
side    of    the    river; 
the  regular  infantry 
forming      tbe      rear 
guard,  and  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  o-ftor 
them.     The   cavalry 
of     Stoneman      and 
Emory,     who      had 
been    cut    off   from 
Porter's    force,     prt>- 
ceeded  to  the  'WTiito 
House,  and  thence  to 
Yorktown,    and      r^^ 
joined   the  army    o«» 
the      James    Rivei*. 
With  this  moveme'O*^ 
euded    the    siege    *** 
Richmond,  for   no"**" 
MoClellan  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  capturmg  it,  and  studied  only  ho'W  be 
should  transfer  his  army  and  supplies  to  the  bank  of  the  James.     That  eve**- 
mg  he  informed  his  General  officers  of  his  determination  to  fly  and  not    *** 
fight,  and  ga\e  onkrs  accordingly,  directing  Keyes  to  advance  with     bi* 
corps  through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  across  the  cretk  that  traverses  it,  an** 
take  position  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  troops    »n" 
trains. 

Before  day-break  the  next  morning*  General  McClellan  ^*'en' 

'  iMi        ^^  Savage's  Station,  and  remained  thare  all  day,  superintentl'^S 

the  movement,  which   was  commenced  at  an   early  hour.        **? 

noon  Keyes  was  in  the  prescribed  jwsition.     During  the  day  Porter's  el'***' 

tered  division  was  moved  across  the  swnnip,and  placed  in  positions  cove*"'"? 

the  roads  leading  from  Itichinond  toward  White   Oak  Swamp   and  Lf'S 
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Bridge;  and  at  night  McCall's  weakened  division  was  also  moved  forward 
for  Xb  Himilar  purpose.  Tliese  were  followed  by  a  train  of  five  thousand 
wagons  laden  with  ammunition,  pro- 
vision, and  baggage,'  and  a  drove  of 
twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle,  all 
of  ■^srlich  had  to  make  the  passage  of 
the  ^vamp  along  narrow  causeways 
and  defiles.  Yet  bo  perfectly  was 
the  i^ovement  masked  Irom  the  Cou- 
fe<l<irate9,  that  they  had  no  suspicion 
of  it.  until  the  niglit of  the  28tb.  To 
allt>-\iw  the  trains  and  the  cattle  to 
get  -^eli  forward,  the  corps  of  Snm- 
°*i*"  and  Heintzelman,  and  Smith's 
division  of  Franklin's  corps,  were 
****<4ored  to  form  an  interior  lino,  and 
'^'iMain  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 
*^Ji  ite  Oak  Swamp  until  dark  of  the 
""tl-fc^  in  a  position  to  cover  the  roads 

***  X-Sichmond,  and  also  Savage's  Station,  on  the  railway,  where  Slocum's 
^ivitiionwas  left  as  a  reserve.  Then  they  were  to  fall  back  across  the 
*^K*-»np,  and  join  the  fugitive  army.  The  left  of  this  covering  force  rested 
^■^  JCeyes's  old  intrenchments,  to  the  left  of  the  Seven  Rues,  and  the  right 
***   s*-8  to  cover  Savage's  Station. 

tThere  was  a  little  flurry  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  Franklin's 
"^^'TTfcB  withdrew  from  Goiding's  farm  in  front  of  Woodbury's  Bridge.  The 
^'**»  federates  opencil  their  artillery  on  Smith's  division  from  Garnett's  Hill, 
*^*i  from  Porter's  late  position  on  Gaines's  Hill,  Iwyoud  the  Chickahominy. 
'*  *  *-i  was  followed  by  an  attempt  of  two  Georgia  regiments  to  carry  the 
T'^^'ks  about  to  be  abandoned,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Twenty- 
^_*  """i  Xew  York  and  Forty-ninth  Permaylvania,  who  were  on  picket  duty 
^^*-li  a  section  of  Mott's  battery.  This  repulse  conlirmed  the  Confederates 
**  *-lie  belief  that  McClellan's  army  was  all  behind  his  intrenchments,  pre- 
^***~ing  for  another  attack. 

Xee  was  deceived.     He  supposed  McClellan  might  at  once  throw  hifl 

_  *-T:ed  force  across  the  river,  and  give  battle  to  preserve  bis  communication 

T^\  *■  ^  the  \Vbite  Honse ;  or  else,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  relinquish  the  siege  of 

,     '■'^limond,  that,  having  possession    of  the  lower  bridges   of  the  Chicka- 

'^**uny,  he  would  follow  the  way  down  the  Peninsula  which  Johnston  camo 

■p*-       So  he  kept  the  great  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  northeni  s^ide  of  the  river, 

^   ^^y  for  battle  if  it  should  be  ofibred,  or  to  strike  the  retreating  forces  on 

-»?■  '^t  and  rear;  and  he  sent  Stuiiit  and  Ewell  to  seize  the  railway  and  out 

*^  Clellaii's  communication  with  the  White  House.     They  found  that  supply- 

^■*ion   abandoned,  a  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  munitions  of  war 

**loved,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  White  Honse  itself,  in  flames,' 


J-0, 
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Lee  was  pei-ple<ce<l  by  these  circumstances,  for  Huger  and  M^ruder  a—TTi 
that  day  reported  the  National  fortifications  in  front  of  the  Richmond  lin^^Ki 
to  be  fully  manned.  That  night  the  amazing  fact  was  disclosed  to  the  Co=— »- 
federate  conniiander  that  a  greater  portion  ol  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  *»  M 

departed,  not  to  give  battle  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chiekahominy,  u^^^a 
to  retreat  d'lwn  tJie  Peninsula;  but  to  take  a  new  position  near  the  Jam—  ea 
River,  with  that  stream  as  a  highway  for  supplies,  and  a  theater  for  the  ■  ■>■ 
operation  of  a  naval  force,  by  which  its  offensive  and  defensive  power  wou_  Id 
be  ■wonderfully  strengthened.  lie  made  instant  preparations  for  a  pursi—ait 
to  crush  that  army  l>efore  it  could  gain  its  destined  goal. 

McClellan  left  Savage's  Station  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  t  ~3ie 


29lh,  and  moved  across  the  White  Oak  Swamp  toward  the   front  or     ~Mtia 

retreating  columns.     He  had  issued  the  day  before*  two  extfsK.oj-. 

""sw.  "^     dinary  documents.     One  was  an  onier  for  the  sick  and  wours«JIe<j 

men  who  could  not  march,  to  be  left  at  Savage's  Station    with 

Burgeons,  rations,  and  medical  stores,  to  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Conitede- 

rates.'    The  other  waa  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  hsLs  do 
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equal  in  history.*  In  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind  he  moved  to  the  front 
with  his  staff,  giving  general  orders  to  his  commanders  liow  to  i"esist  pursuit, 
and  directing  Keyes  to  move  on  to  the  James  River,  and  occupy  a  defensive 
position  near  the  high  open  ground  of  Malveni  Hill.  Porter  was  to  follow 
him  and  prolong  the  line  toward  the  right,  and  the  trains  were  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  James  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  gun-boats. 

At  about  the  hour  when  McClellan  left  Savage's  Station,  Leo  put  his 
troops  in  motion  in  pursuit."    Magruder  and  Huget  were  ordered 
to  push  along  the  Williamsburg  and  Charles  City  roads,  to  strike     '^"jj^^' 
the   fugitives  on  flank  and  rear;   Longstreet  and  Hill  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy   at   New  Bridge,  and  move  by  flank    routes  so   as   to 
intercept  the  retreat ;  and  Jackson  was  to  cross  at  the  Graj)e  Vine  Bridge  and 
Bweep  with  his  usual  celerity  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahonuny. 

McClellan  had  twenty-four  hours  the  start  in  this  exciting  race,  and  his 
trains  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  well  on  toward  the  James  before  the 
pursuit  began.  Yet  that  advantage  did  not  secure  his  army  immunity  from 
a  terrible  struggle  for  life  with  its  foe.  It  began  on  the  extreme  rear,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  when  Magruder  approached  Savage's  Station.  Seeing 
this  menace,  Sumner,  who  had  vacated  his  position  at  Fair  Oaks  early  in  the 
morning,  and  taken  position  on  Allen's  farm,  near  Orchard  Station,  moved 
his  corps  to  Savage's,  uniting  there  with  Smith's  division  of  Franklin's  corps, 
and  taking  chief  command.  The  divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick 
were  formed  on  the  right  of  the  railway,  fronting  Richmond,  the  latter  join- 
ing that  of  Heintzelman's  left. 

Magruder  made  a  funous  attack  on  Sedgwick's   right   at   about   nine 
o'clock,*  but  was  easily  repulsed.     Supposing  the  Nationals  to  be 
advancing,  he  sent  to  Huger  for  aid.     Two  brigades  were  for- 


*  After  reportingr  the  bnttlo  of  the  previous  day,  he  said :  '■'■  Had  I  20,000  or  even  10,000  ftvsh  troops  to  use 
to  moneaver,  I  could  take  Kichmond :  but  I  have  not  a  mao  in  reserve,  and  shall  bo  glad  to  cover  ihy  retreat 
uad  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we  Yavre  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Aruiy  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  smalt 
I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestne!»  of  a  geneml  who  feels  in  his 
lieart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  nee<lle9sly  sacriflce<l.'"  He  tild  the  Secretary  that  he  hoped  to 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  to  do  It  ho  must  s<?nd  **  very  larjaro  re-enforcements,  and  send  them  at  once." 
Tlien,  repeating  the  assertion  that  thu  Government  must  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  result,  he  said:  ^'I 
feel  too  earnestly  to-niarht  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comnules  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 
Oovernment  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  is  lost  If  I  save  this  army  now 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  any  other  persons  in  Washington.  Ton  have  done  your  best 
to  ■acrlfice  this  army.^' 

ICIlltary  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  an  instance  where  such  language  of  an  ofllccr  to  his  superior  was 
aot  ibllowed  by  arrest  or  instant  dismissal  fh)m  the  service.  It  appears  utterly  ine:cnusable,  Judged  by  Ckneral 
MeClellan's  official  report  made  more  than  a  year  afterward,  in  which  it  Is  repeated,  and  especially  in  the  clear 
U^t  of  subsequent  investigation.  It  was  a  precedent  for  the  most  mischievous  insubordination  throughout  the 
army.  Had  General  Casey,  when,  after  the  Buttle  of  Seven  Pines,  ho  looked  sadly  upon  one-third  of  his  entire 
division  killed  or  maimed,  and  folt  keenly  the  injustice  of  his  commander's  stin^ng  words  of  censure,  sent  a 
note  to  the  Commandcr-in-ChieC  saying  (and  with  more  reason):  *' Because  of  your  wretched  blunder  in 
]dadng  me  in  the  position  I  was  in.  without  adequate  sup|>ort,  I  lost  the  day,  yon  and  not  I  must  be  held 
rtaponslble;  if  any  of  my  division  are  saved,  I  tell  yon  [>lainly  I  owe  no  thanks  to  yon — ^yon  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrlAce  it,'"  he  would  probably  have  been  arrested  on  a  just  charge  ot  most  dangerous  insubordination, 
s&d  perhaps  tried  by  a  drum  head  court-martial,  and  shot  before  sunset  by  the  order  of  his  chief,  as  an  example 
to  the  army.  The  act  w(»uld  have  been  Justified  by  military  discipline  and  precedent.  But  the  patient  and  for- 
bearing President,  who  was  specially  insulted  by  the  dispatch,  only  replied,  after  telling  the  irate  general  that 
re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  him  as  fast  as  possible :  *'  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washintrton.  We  pwtected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  coneen- 
trated  on  yon.  IIwl  we  strippo*!  Washington,  ho  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have 
Sot  to  yon.  Less  than  a  week  ago,  you  notifle'l  us  th»t  re.enforeements  were  leaving  Kichmond  to  come  \i 
!^Dt  ot  ns.    It  Is  the  nature  of  the  cose,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame.'^ 
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warded,  hut  these  were  withdrawn  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Nationals  in  their  works  were  only  a  covering  party  for  the  retreating 
army.  Magruder  accordingly  made  dispositions  to  attack  them.  Unfor- 
tunately Ilcintzelman,  on  Sumner's  lefl,  who  had  been  directed  to  hold  the 
Williamsburg  road,  had  mistaken  the  order  and  fallen  back  entirely  across 
the  White  Oak  Swamp,  leaving  a  gap  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  between 
Sumner  and  Franklin,  and  placing  his  own  troops  too  distant  to  be  of  imme- 
diate service. 

Magruder  perceived  this  weakness,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  fell  upon  his  enemy  with  great  violence.  He  was  gallantly  met 
and  repulsed  by  the  brigade  of  General  Burns,  supported  by  those  of  Brooke 
and  Hancock.  The  Sixty-ninth  Xew  York  also  came  up  in  support,  while  the 
batteries  of  Pettit,  Osboni,  and  Bramhall  took  an  effective  part  in  the  action. 
The  conflict  raged  furiously  until  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  ]Magruder  recoiled.  He  had  expected  aid  from  Jackson,  but  the 
latter  had  been  too  long  delayed  in  re-building  the  Grape  Vine  bridge. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Savage's 
Station.'      Covered   by   French's   brigade   as  a   rear-guard,  the   National      — 

troops  all  fell  back  to  Wliite  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  according  to  McClel 

lan's  original  order  (now  repeated),  and  by  five  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning"  they  were  beyond  the  creek,  and  the  bridge  over  wliich 
*?o^®  ^'    almost   the   entire   Arinv  of  the   Potomac  and  its   trains  ha 


> 


passed   was    destroyed    behind    them.       Twenty-five    hum 
wounded  men  had  been  left  at  Savage's  Station,  by  order  of  the  Command- 
ing General.     It  was  a  sad  necessity,  for  many  of  them  were  afterwai 
ijitense  sufterers  in  Confederate  prisons. 

On   the  mornincc  of  the   30tli  McClellan   had   reached   Malvern  Hills 
which  he  considered  the  key  to  his  contemplated  new  position,  and  mad^  e 

the  mansion-house  on  the  estate  that  covered  their  southern  extremity 
head-cpiartcrs.*     Theix)  he  made  arrangements  with  Major  Myer,  the  Chief  or 
the  Signal  Coq)s,  for  instant  communication  with  his  anny  and  the  gui 
boats,  and  then  went  on   board   the  Galena ,  to   confer  with   Commodoi 
Rodgers.      By  this  time  a  greater  part  of  the  army  had  emerged  from  tfci_i^e 
White  Oak  Swamp  into  the  high  open  region  of  JVIalvem  Hills,  well  coven= ?- - ^ 


*  Sponkinc:  of  this  battU',  an  oyi'-witnoss  9tiU\  that,  as  usual,  the   Confederates  had  hurled  he^rj 
troops  ofcoin^t  the  National  liiu*  hotv  and  thrro,  fur  the  purpose  of  breaking  it.    Sometimes  the  biMipt 
recoil,  but  "there  was  General  Burns,"  said  the  narrat/ir,  '*  who,  with  clothes  and  hat  pimroed, and  fl 
with  blood,  still  rallied  and  cheen'd  his  men."    On  one  occasion,  two  exposed  companies  commeiieed  to 
off  the  field.    *'Tho  General  fXiH>stulated,  entreated,  conmiandcd  tbem.  all  in  vain.    At  length,  taklnf 
torn  hat  and  throwin;?  it  down,  hu  l>i>»oui;ht  thtMii  not  to  dissrroce  themselves  and  their  ireneimL   Tbls  tail 
-was  successful.    They  returned  and  fought  more  des|H>r:ite]y.  to  wipe  out  the  cowanlioe  of  a  mmiieBt.* 
same  writer  says — "  After  the  enemy  wjis  repuIs«Ml  at  Savage's  Station.  General  Sumner  sent  to  Genoa)  MeC 
Ian  for,  as  he  expressed  himself^  'orders  to  push  the  enemy  into  the  Chickahominy.*    The  General^  >*Hj 
*The  rear-iruard  M'ill  follow  the  retreat  of  the  main  iKMly  uf  the  army.^    On  the  reception  of  this  ComiDaad, 
groat4!At  contternation  and  displeasure  reiirned  arnon:;  both  ofllcers  and  men.    Many  openly  rebelled — t 
wished  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  any  way  rather  than  by  a  disgraceful  retreat^ — Dr.  Marks*s  PenUuuia 
paifftK  lioce  254. 

*  The  [dcture  on  pogrc  429  shows  the  appearance  of  the  house  when  the  writer  visited  It,  at  the  close  of 
1SC8.   It  was  upon  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  from  the  lawn  in  fh>nt  of  It  there  was  a 
prehensive  view  of  the  lowlands  and  the  James  Kl  ver,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey  Bend.   The  view  gfuathward 
bounded  by  City  Point  in  the  distance.    The  old  mansion  was  of  brick,  and  had  a  modern  additloo  of  ir-****"*- 
Daring  the  old  war  for  Independence,  the  estate  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Randolph  family.    It  was  the  1»  ^*** 
quarters  of  Lafisyette  while  ho  was  pursuing  0>rnwallift  down  the  Peninsula.     The  writer  has  in  his  pos*fi»»'**" 
two  autograph  letters  by  the  Marquis,  dated  at  "  Malvern  llills,"  in  the  year  ITSl. 


'^» 
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I  moTement  by  a  rear-gnard  under  Frsnklin,  and.  very  soon  the  van 
id  the  vicinity  of  the  riv«r  at  Turkey  Bend.    The  supply  traine  were 
i  forward  to  Ilax- 
vluutation,  and  the 
ry    parks  were   on 
TO  IlillB. 

lis  position  had  not 
gained  without  a 
<  struggle.  Fmuk- 
ad  been  Icfl  with 
>gHard'  to  hold  the 
56  of  White  Oak 
p  Bridge,  and  cover 
rithdrswal  of  the 
from  that  point, 
lursuit  was  in  two 

ns :  one,  eonijiosed  of  the  corj)a  of  T.ongstreet  and  A,  P.  Hill,  wliicli 
oine<l  by  Jackson's  command,  followed  directly  on  the  track  of  the 
■■o  army;  the  other,  under  Magnider  and  Huger,  pushed  along  the 
M  City  roa<l  to  the  n<^ht  of  the  retreating  troops.  Jackson  had  been 
■d  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  sweep  around  toward  the  Chicka- 
ly,  BO  as  to  gain  their  left  and  rear,  but  was  checked  by  the  destruction 
ridge ;  and  when,  at  noon,  he  sought  to  cross  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
e,  he  fonnd  it  destroyed,  and  was  there  met  by  Smith,  Richanlson,  and 
e,  and  the  batteries  of  Ayres  and  Ilazard,  who  kept  him  at  bay  during 
ly  and  evening.  Hazard  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  force  was  so 
I  that  his  battery  was  withdrawn.  Ayrca  kept  up  a  cannonade  with 
spirit  all  the  afternoon.  The  Nationals  retired  during  the  night, 
g  three  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and  wounded  behind,  and  some  disabled 
OS  spoils  for  the  Confederates  next  morning. 

lile  this  contest  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  in  progress,  a  very  severe 
battle  occurred  at  Glen- 
dale,  or  Nelson's  Farm, 
about  two  miles  distant. 
Til  ere,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Long  Bridge  road 
and  the  Qutiker  or  Willis 
road,  along  which  the 
Nationals  had  fled,  and 
not  far  from  Willis 
Church,  MeCall's  division 
was  posted,  Meade's  bri- 
gade on  the  right,  Sey- 
mour's on  the  left,  and 
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that  of  Reynolds  (who  was  a  prisoner),  under  Colonel  S.  G.  Simmons,  of  th^k^^ 
Fifth  Pennsylvania,  in  rcserva     The  artillery  was  all  in  front  of  this  lin« 
Randall's  regular  battery  was  on  the  right,  Cooper  and  Kems's  opposite  t1 
center,  and  Dietrich's  and  Kennerheim's  ('30-pounder  Parrotts)  on  the  lei 
Sumner  was  some  distance  to  the  left,  with  Sedgwick's  division ;  Hooker  wj 
at  Sumner's  left,  and  Kearney  was  at  the  right  of  McCalL 

Longstreet  and  Ilill  had  hurried  forward  to  gain  this  point  before  McCh 
lan's  army  could  pass  it,  hoping  there  to  cut  that  army  in  two  and  destroy  ^ 
But  they  were  a  little  too  late.     When  Longstreet  (who  was  accompanied 
Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis)  found  himself  confronted  there,  he  waited  for  JNLigi 
der  to  come  up,  and  it  was  not  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 

afternoon*  that  he  began  an  attack.     He  fell  heavily  upon  McC; 
*'^is62^     whose   force    (Pennsylvania    Reserves),   when   he   reached 

Pamunkey,  was  ten  thousand,  but  had  been  reduced  by  sickni 
fatigue,    and    fighting,   to    six    thousand.      The    Confederates    attemp 
by  the  weight  of  tlieir  first  blow  to  crush  his  left,  but  were  repulsed 
a  charge   of  the  Fifth,  Eighth,  Nintli,  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania   Resei 
led  by  Colonel  Simmons,  who  captured  two  hundred  of  them  and  drove 
remainder  back  to  the  woods.     Then   the   fujjitives  turned,  and  bv  a 
derous  fire  made  the  pursuers  recoil,  and  flee  to  the  forest  in  the  reai 
their  first  position.    In  that  encounter  the  slaughter  was  dreadftil.     Simi 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  dead  or  maimed  bodies  of  hundreds  oE~"  his 
comrades  strewed  the  field. 

This  first  struggle  was  quickly  followed  by  others.    Backward  and  fun  ^^ard 
the  contending  lines  were  swayed  by  charges  and  counter-charges,  for        two 
hours.     To  break  the  National  line  and  to  capture  its  batteries  seemeil  t  -^^d  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  assailants.     Cooper's  battery,  in  the  center,  was  ti^fc-ken, 
and  then  retaken,  together  with  the  standard  of  an  Alabama  regiment ;         aud 
this  was   followed   by  the   appearance  of  General  Meagher,  with  his    "Ulrish 
brigade,  who  made  a  desperate  charge  across  an  open  field,  and  drov 
Confederates  to  the  woods.     By  a  gallant  charge  of  a  brigade    (Fifty — 
and  Sixtieth  Virginia),  Randall's   battery  on  the   right  was  also   capti 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  supporting  regiment  was  driven  back, 
McCall  and  Meade  rallied  their  infantry  for  its  recapture.     A  terrible 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the  reserves  were  repulsed,  but  they  carried 
with  them  their  recovered  guns.     In  this  encounter,  just  at  dark,  MeadG 
severely  wounded,  and  McCall,  who  had  lost  all  of  his  brigadiers  am" 
reconnoitering,  was  captured.     Tlien  the  command  devolved  upon  Seyi 
The  noise  of  battle  had  brought  some  of  the  troops  of  Hooker  and  Kec:=^i™^J 
to  the  field  of  action  just  at  dark,  and  soon  afterward  the  sound  of  chi*—  cnng 
from  the  First  New  Jersey  brigade  (General  Taylor)  startled  the  w^^^^"^' 
and  broken  Confederates,  and  they  fell  back  to  the  woods.     These        ^^ 
troops  recovered  a  part  of  the  ground  lost  by  the  Reserv'es.     Soende<^  TuE 
Battle  of  Glendale.* 


»  The  Confederati'8  call  It  the  Battle  of  Frazier"*  Fnrm^  It  having  been  fought  on  a  part  of  Frazi«'»''*  ami 
a  part  of  Nelson':*  farms.    The  battle  was  fought  desperately  by  both  sides;  on  the  part  of  the  Nat&oos/n  iis 
accordance  with  the  judgment  and  discrc'tii>n  of  the  corps  commanders,  for  tlie  General •in-Cblef  ira»  ettUtrlr 
Ignorant  of  what  was  troing  on  until  "  very  late  at  nijrht."  as  he  said  in  his  Report  (pa<re  18S>.  wh^n  bhiids 
returned  to  give  him  **the  results  of  the  dny^s  fighting  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  true  position  of  a&fn.** 
Ho  had  been  a  i^art  of  the  day  on  board  of  a  gun-boat  In  the  James  Elver,  according  to  his  report,  and  »Mhgr 
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While  the  Confederates  were  waiting  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the  battle, 
he  National  troops  were  all  silently  withdrawn ;  and  early  the 
rcxt  day*  the  Army  of  the  Potomai^,  united  for  the  first  time     '  j^' 
ince  the  Ghickahominy  first  divided  it,  was  in  a  strong  position 
O  Malvern  Hill,  and  lis  communipation  with  a  new  bane  of  supplies  on  the 
antes  assured.     Terrible  had  been  the  experience  of  that  army  during  the 
'receding  seven  days — terrible  indeed  hail  been  its  losses,  and  other  afflic- 
ions.     The  high  and  dry  bind  of  ^lalvem  Hills,  and  the  sight  of  the  James 
Urer,  inspired  the  worn  and  wearied  soldiers  with  gladness  and  hope ;  for 
hey  believed  that  they  might  now 
hange    front,    repel  thoir  pursuers,    ! 
eat  a  little,  and  then  be  called  upon  ' 

0  march  victoriously  upon  Rich- 
aond. 

The  troops  were  posted,  under 
he  direction  of  General  Barnard,  in 
,  strong  position,  on  the  ^ 
■t  of  July.*  Porter  had 
eached  Malvom  Hills  the  day  before, 
nd  placed  his  troops  so  as  to  com- 
land  all  the  approaches  to  it  from 
Uchniond  and  the  Swamp.  Tlie  last 
f  the  trains  and  reserve  of  artillery 
rrived  at  about  four  o'clock  i: 
ftemoon,  and  at  about  that  hour 
eneml  Holmes,  who  had  been  sum- 
lOned  to  Richmond  from  the  south 
Ae  of  the  James,  and  had  marched 
>Trn  the  river  road  with  Ids  bri- 
ide  and  a  part  of  Wise's,  appeared 

1  the  left  of  Porter  (he  having 
langed  front,  with  his  face  toward 
icfamond),    and   opened   fire    upon    i 

m    with   artillery.      Holmes   soon  po«moi>  or  tuwh  oh  halvun  imu 

and  himself  overmatched,  for  Poi^ 

r  had  ample  artillery  at  command,  and  withdrew  so  hastily  that  he  left 
ro  of  his  guns  behind.  Wlien  the  army  had  all  arrived  the  next  day,  it 
B8  posted  with  its  left  and  center  resting  on  Malvern  Hills,  while  the  right 
trred  backward  through  a  wooded  country,  toward  a  jwint  below  Haxall's, 
1  the  James. 

Mali'om  Hills  form  a  high  plateau,  sloping  toward  Richmond  from  bold 
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I  kncK  that  ir 
iil^I  ilespentAly  f"r  rlctfii^'  sikL  won  1L  si 
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il  Ihrn  tnaili:  urnn^mcnti.  wllhout  Uin  I 
Iri''  In^  duribg  Iho  niihl.  All  thli  hnil  bron  iiFcuni[illshi'd  brbne 
iiiof  "the  trnolio»Jtl..n  of  iilWrl,"  Orneral  BinrnnU  Mt^felhin's 
EMn  ilimi  tn  Ihp  (lenrnr*  Rsport;  "tt  ira;  wvll  bf  itonbWd 
PB  f>r  military  commantlorii.  \  panllel  lo  this  eirlmnrtlliuirT  ixtawiI 
tineaa  t>r  m  geDSnl  t«  knoirmteMli  tnooMnt  'ttia  tnii  |iai(tlOD  of 
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banlcB  toward  the  river,  and  Iwiinded  by  deep  ravmes,  making  an  exoelleot 
defenBivo  position.  Yet  it  was  not  considered  a  safe  one  for  the  army  to 
halt,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  from  supplies.  So,  oa  the  morning  of  the 
first,  llcClellan  again  went  on  board  the  GaUna,  to  accompany  Captiua 
Eodgers,  to  "  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots."    This 

was  fixed  at  Harrison's 
Bar,  a   short  distance  , 

down  the  river.   Whila  , 

he  was  there  a   heavy  ^ 

cannonade  was  com-  _ 
menced  on  Malvem  ^ 
Hills. 

The  National  line  of  ^^_ 
battle  was  formed  with  ^^-^ 
Porter's  corps  on  the^^^ 
left,  near  Crew's  lioosc^:^^^ 
(with  Sykes'a  divisiog— ^^ 
on  the  left  and  Moreii'*-    ^^ 

the  artillery  of  th-  _^e 
reserve,  tinder  Colon^^^el 
Hunt,  Wits  &o  <:lispoBed  on  high  ground  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  giiiM  -m 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  jioint  on  his  front  or  left ;  and  on  the  higi^ETli- 
est  point  of  tlie  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had  ten  siege-guns  in  position.  Coiich~.^'i 
division  was  ]ilaced  on  the  right  of  Porter;  next  on  the  right  were  Kiaima-  T 
and  Hooker ;  next  Sedgwick  and  Kichanlaon ;  next  Smith  and  SIocuuk-^m; 
then  the  remainder  of  Keyes'e  corps,  extending  in  a  curve  nearly  to  tfe^^A* 
river.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserves  were  in  the  rear  of  Porter  and  Coudi,  ^^  n 
a  reserve.  The  left,  where  the  weight  of  attack  was  expected,  WH  tk^^oj 
strong,  and  the  right  was  strengthened  by  slashings,'  and  its  flank  covers^^nl 
by  giin-boats.     The  map  on  page  4.31  shows  the  positions. 

Lcc    concentrated  his   troops   near   Glcndale   on  the   morning  of  t^^K^ 
Ist ;"  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  hia  lack  of  infc^^^"^ 

mation  concerning  it,  he  did  not  get  his  line  of  battle  formed  ai "^^ 

ready  for  attaik  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  had  kept  up  an  artille^^*? 
fire  here  and  there,  after  ten  o'clock.  lie  formed  his  line  with  the  divirio:^^* 
of  Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,  and  I).  H.  Hill,  on  the  left  (a  latge  portion  ^^>^ 
Ewell's  in  reserve),  and  those  of  Slagruder  and  linger  on  the  right,  while  —— =*- 
P.  Hill's  and  Longstreet's  were  held  in  reserve  on  the  left,  and  took  no  piu  — *"^ 
in  the  engagement  that  followed 

Lee  resolved  to  carry  Malvem  Hills  by  storm,  and  for  that  pnrpo       —^^ 
massed  his  troops  on  his  right.     He  posted  his  artillery  so  that  by  a  conce— '  J*^ 
tratcd  fire  he  exi^ected  to  silence  those  of  the  Xntionals,  when  Annistea^^'' 
brigade  of  Huger's  division  was  to  advance  with  a  shout  and  carry  the  h^^**^] 
tery  immediately  liefore  it.     Tliat  shout  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  genei^ 
advance  with  tixed  bayonets  to  "drive  the  invaders  into  the  James."    "" 


ui'l  thoa  Cirm  a  Ttrr  bC 
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E-ement  tos  more  easiljr  planned  thaii  executed.  Unforeaecn  contingen- 
fttose;  and  when,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
eavy  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  upon  Conch  and  Kearney,  and  D.  H, 
I,  believing  tliat  he  heard  the  ^proposed  signal-Bhout  for  a  general  advance, 
bed  forward  upon  Couch's  front,  ho  found  liis  troops  almost  unsupported, 
istead  of  ordering  up  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  to  play 
the  Yankees,"  he  said,  "  a  single  battery  (Jloorman's)  wna  ordered  up 
knocked  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  ;  one  or  two  others  shared  the  same 
of  being  beat  in  detail."'  The  Confederates  were  repulsed  by  cannon 
musket,  and  driven  back  in  confusion  to  the  woods  near  the  Quaker 
L  Then  the  Kational  right,  on  tlie  hills  resting  near  Binford's,  was 
anced  several  hundred  yards  to  a  better  position. 

Meanwhile  Alagruder  and  Huger  had  made  a  furious  attack  on  Porter 
,he  left.  Tlie  brigades  of  Kershaw  and  Semraes,  of  McLaw'a  division, 
rged  through  a  dense  wood  nearly  up  to  Porter's  guns;  and  a  similar 
1  was  made  by  Wright,  Malione,  and  AndeiBon,  farther  to  the  rigiit,  and 
Sarksdalc,  nearer  the  center.  But  all  were  repulsed,  and  for  a  while  fight- 
nearly  ceased.  It  was  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.  With  a  recklessness  or 
tcration  eiiualed  only  by  his  blunders  in  arrangements  for  the  battle,' 


ordered  another  assault  on  the  "tier  after  tier  of  batteries  grimly 
ble  on  the  platcan,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  one  flank  of  the 
JrecB  protected  by  Turkey  Creek,  and  the  other  by  gun-boats.'"    His  sh.it- 
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I),  n.  mil.  In  hi*  npan  tu  th<  Aulsunt  AilJaUnt-Otifnl.  (ratnrtd  t>i  nj'— 
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tered  columns  were  re-formed  in  the  dark  pine-forest,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  National  line,  and  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  eyening 
ho  opened  a  general  artillery  fire  upon  Couch  and  Porter,  and  his  in&ntry 
rushed  from  their  covering  at  the  double-quick,  over  the  open  undulating 
fields,  to  storm  the  batteries  and  carry  the  hill.     Tliey  were  met  by  a  most 
withering  fire  of  musketry  and  great  guns;  but  as  one  brigade  recoiled, 
another  was  pushed  forward,  with  a  culpable  recklessness  of  human  life, 
under  the  circumstances.    Finally,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  when  a  heavy  mass 
of  fresh  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  were  charging  Conch  and 
Porter,  and  j)ressing  them  sorely,  Sickles's  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  and 
Meagher's  Irish  brigade  of  Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up  to  thei 
support,  and  fought  most  gallantly.     At  the  same  time,  the  gun-boats  in  th 
river  were  hurling  heavy  shot  and  shell  among  the  Confederates,  with  te 
rible  effect,  their  range  being  directed  by  officers  of  the  Signal  corps  stationeci. 
upon  a  small  house  a  short  distance  from  McClellan's  quarters.     The  conflie-r? 
was  furious  and  destructive,  and   did  not  cease  until  almost  nine  o'cloc 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  ravin* 
and  woods,  and  swamps,  utterly  broken  and  despairing.' 

So   ended  The    Battle   op   Malvern    Hills.*    Tlie   victory  for  t 
Nationals  was  decisive,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  officer  in  the  Army 
the  Potomac,  that  a  vigorous  movement  toward  Richmond  in  the  morni 
(only  about  a  day's  march  off)  would  not  only  lead  to  its  immediate 


sion  by  that  army,  but  the  dispersion  or  capture  of  Lee's  entire  force.    B 
other  counsels  prevailed.     McClellan  had  been  nearly  all  day  on  the  Galeit- 
and  at  times  made  somewhat  anxious  by  the  roar  of  battle.*    He  was  se 
for  toward  evening,  and  reached  the  right  of  the  army  while  the  battle 
raging  furiously  on  the  left,  at  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  just  record 
Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  assailants,  he  issued  an  order  for  t^ 
victorious  army  to  "  fall  back  still  farther  "*  to  Harrison's  Landings  a  poH 

1  According  to  the  t^stimonj  of  some  of  Leo's  officers  (see  Reports  of  the  Armj  of  Iforthen  VIrgfi    ^>*  ^^ 
Tolamc  \.\  the  whole  Cunfcderat«i  army  ivas  in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  momlnf  after  the  bfttUe— **  tfer^  rvc- 
sands  of  straggling  men  asking   I'vcry  passer-by  fur   their   regiment;  ambulances^  wagona,  and  artlL 
obatmcted  every  road.*' 

*  Reports  of  G<.*neral  McClellan  and  his  sulnirdinate  officers;  nl»o  of  General  Lee  and  his  aabordlnatrs; 
lished  narrative^  of  eye-witnesses  and  participants  in  the  buttles,  and  oral  and  written  statements  to  the  so' 
by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Potomac  army. 

The  aggregiite  loss  during  the  seven  days'  contest  l>efore  Richmond,  or  from  the  battle  el 
ville  until   the   jiosting  of  the   army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  was  rcfMirted  by  McClellan  at  1.&8S  killed.  V-* 
wounded,  and  6,958  missing,  malving  a  total  of  15.249.    Lee's  hisses  were  never  reported.    lie  dedartd  tli^  *"  ** 
captured  10,000  prisoners,  and  took  52  pieces  of  cannon  and  85,00l>  small  arms.  . 

■  Dr.  R,  E.  Van  Grieson,  Sur^'con  of  the  Galena^  k^iit  a  diary  of  events  at  that  time, in  which  he  recoi*"^'*"* 
that  General  McClcllon  went  on  boani  of  that  vesst.1  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  the  eabfn  "  #*'*' 
little  sleep.'"    They  arrived  at  Ilarrison's  Bar  at  noon,  when  Generals  McClellan  and  Franklin  went  ashore    ^^ 
x«mained  about  an  hour.     On  their  return,  the  Galtna  starU»d  up  the  river.    "  As  we  pass  up,**  sayie     *** 
diary,  **we  can  hi'ar  heavy  firing.    After  pas^in^r  T'arter's  Landing.it  increases  to  a  perfect  roar.     MeCl^rH*"* 
though  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  on  the   quarter-deck,  seems  a  little  anxious,  and   looka  now  and    *»'*' 
inquiringly  at  the  signal  officer,  who  is  receiving  a  message  from  shore.    After  a  while  th«  signal  ^^"^ 
reports,  '  Heavy  firing  ne^r  Porter's  division ;"  next  came  a  mc.^wagi"  de:nandlng  his  presence   en  sheeiP- 
boat  is  manned,  and  McClellan  left."    That  message,  accortling  to  Dr.  Marks,  was  from  RelBtwim«n«    '•'*"  y  .^ 

sent  him  word  tliat  the  tr<M)ps  **  noticed  his  absence,  and  it  was  exerting  a  depressing  influence  over  ^^'J' 
and  he  could  not  be  onswemble  for  the  consequences  If  ho  longer  held  hirosiMf  aloof  from   the  seet** 
action  and  danger."— 7^«  Pfninmdn  Camptiign  in  Virginia,  page  299.    When  asked  by  tha  ***^""*"*?^ 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War**  (Report,  i.  486)  whether  he  was  on  board  a  gnn-boat  during  any  part  of  that  w* 
McClellan  replied :  "I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may  have  been,  as  mj  canp  was  dlreetlf  oo 
river.** 

*  General  McClellanls.  Report,  page  140. 
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amcs  a  few  miles  belotr,  and  then  returned  to  the  Galena.'  Thb 
[>duced  consternation  and  the  greatest  diesatisfaction,  for  it  sCemed 
ching  the  palm  of  victory  from  tlie  hanitl  just  opened  to  receive  it.* 
r,  it  was  obeyed,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,'  ,  j^^j^ 
yof  the  Potomac  was  resting  on  the  James;  and  on  the 
It  was  left  of  Lee's  Army  of  Korthem  Virginia  was  behind  the 
at  Richmond.  McCIellan  made  his  head-quarters  in  the  manxiuii  at 
■,  the  seat  of  tlie  Harrison 
lear  Harrison's  I-anding,*  and 
ailing  loudly  for  re-cnforee- 
o  enable  him  "  to  accomplish  , 
t  task  of  capturing  Richmond  ' 
;ing  an  end  to  the  rebellion,"*  . 
ided  the  campaign  against 
id. 

rriter,  accompanied  by  his  two  I 
phia  friends  already  alluded  to, 
he  theater  of  events  recorded 
:hapter  at  the  close  of  May, 
Vfter  a  delightful  railway-joup- 
tbout  two  days  from  Green- 
East  Tennessee,  stopping  one  night  at  Lynchburg,  we  arrived  at 
id  ou  the  26tli.     When  the  object  of  our  journey  was  made  known 
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mpaign,  page  *Bt 


in  Ihroppoalla  aiilf  nf  the 
There  PrwIJtBl  lUrrL-in 
WM  born.  Tlw  etUU  wm  mllnl 
VtrkeJcj.  A  ilionilliUnfr  In'InTr 
II,  OD  tlw  ume  ilde  ot  Iha  rlxr.  1* 
tha  old  bmtl;  muilun  <>f  [bB 
WosbiTcr  cMilc  Ihil  bclnn^  U 
the  B}Tclt  in  coloolil  «nH>,  It 
vu  lUroaa  u  Um  wntn  at  n 
iclil  drels  on  On  V^r- 

tlon  with  BrBHttct  .\i- 

BuM-g   motMnrnU    tn    VIixIiiIa, 

np  unu  ftgi^nftt  M*  Fuubtry.    Tbo  nnnvipil  |>l«tnT«  fthAvs  lU  ipftpjinnec  In  tho  iprin;  ot  1B4&  Tt 

1  propcrtj  vt  Juhn  Si-bloD.    Ut  bnit1n|c.  ofianf  tbaboatun  Iha  Janu-i,  vuniiHla  tba  chWdapot  of 

le  the  Arm;  of  the  Putoiuu  kjr  bt'IWHn  It  snd  Berkel^r,  ncU  ibBllirHl  bj  ttorlng  Creek  nml  » 

>1HwiilBg  of  the  bailie  nTMalTem  IlilK  MeClelliin  trlepsph^  to  WuhlngUm  fnrfreib  troopi,  and 
odld  Ml  back  to  tba  rlr.-r.  if  ]ki»[M«.  The  Pival.leDt  Iininv<llale1r  ri'plled.  that  irha  hod  a  nillllun 
aoM  be  ImpoialMe  lo  svC  them  tn  blmln  lime  fur  the  emergencr.  Ur  tnnVJf  Infiirmrd  MdClfllan 
*r*  M  men  to  ernil.  and  Implcirrd  hitii  in  uee  hl>  army.  tTen  If  he  ahnuld  be  «Hn|>ellMl  In  bit 
Dvea  Honmr.addliiE.  irlth  hUh— "  We  illll  have  ttrenKlli  enough  In  the  am n  117.  and  will  bring 
I  the  next  riar.  MeCMIan  leleiniphed  tar  ntlj  thmuand  ftrth  triM^*  when  the  Prealdent  iHarrd 
cm  wire  nut  at  hia  dliiKwl  lanelent  Iru^  b)-  13,000  men  to  nuke  tha  etUnaCed  iBdlelent 
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to  Major>general  Alfred  H.  Terry,  then  in  command  at  Richmond,  be  kindly 
furnished  us  with  every  facility  for  an  exploration  of  the  hattle-ground«  in 
that  vicinity.  He  placed  his  carriage  and  four  horses  at  our  disposal  for 
several  days;  and  we  had  competent  guides  as  well  as  most  genial  com- 
panions in  Colonels  Alartin,  Graves,  and  Sullivan,  of  General  Terry's  SU^ 
who  had  participated  in  the  stimng  military  events  between  Old  Ptnnt 
Comfort  and  Richmond. 

Our  first  trij*  was  made  on  a  wot  day,  which  gave  ns  a  realizing  ecnw  of 
that  "  altogether  abnormal "  state  of  the  season  of  which  the  coinmaaderaf 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wrote,  four  years  before  when  waiting  for  ftira 
ekies  and  drier  earth  to 
permit     him     to    take 
Riehmond.      We  rode 
out  to  Mechanics VI lie, 
passing     through     the 
lines  of  heavy  fortifica 
tions  constructed  by  the 
Confederates  along  thi    , 
brow  of  a  declivity,  on    ^ 
the  verge    of  a    plain 
that     overlooked      tlie 

Chickahominy.  Wo  _ 

passed  that  stream  and 
the  swamps  that  border 

it  (sec  picture  on  page  41 9)  without  difficulty,  and  were  soon  in  MechaniciTiilf, 
a  hamlet  of  a  few  houses,  seated  around  a  group  of  magnificent  oak  IreW, 
which  bear  many  scai-s  of  battle.  At  Mcchanisville  we  turned  in  the  dirK- 
tion  of  Cool  Arbor,  passing  and  sketching  Ellison's  Mill,  and  the  battle- 
ground around  it.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  beautiful  open  *ooi, 
mostly  of  hickory  trees,  in  which  was  the  Walnut  Grove  Church,!  n«t 
wooden  structure,  painted  white,  wherein  the  wounded  of  both  partiei  in  tbc 
strifes  in  that  vicinity  had  found  shelter  from  sun  and  storm.        ^ 

Soon  after  passing  the  ruins  of  Gaines's  Mills  (see  picture  on  pagem),* 
little  farther  eastward,  we  found  the  conniT 
nearly  lei'el,  and  almost  denuded  of  "■* 
forests  that  covered  a  largo  portion  of" 
before  the  war.  Now  it  had  the  -iewl*" 
api>earanee  of  a  moorland.  Not  ■  &"* 
was  visible  over  a  space  of  many  mil«  -■" 
we  ap]n'oached  the  site  of  the  Kew  ^^ 
Arbor  tavern,  we  came  to  the  heavy  »""«» 
thrown  up  by  the  Confederates  at  a  ^^^ 
period  of  the  war,  and  saw  bctwwn  '''* 
and  others,  constnicted  by  the  XationsK  * 
mile  farther  on,  in  the  scarred  and  brol^ 
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trees,  the  evidences  of  the  fierceness  of  the  battle  there  bet  vcen  Grant  and 
Lee,  to  be  described  hereafter  Over  the  \  lai  bet  teen  >ew  and  Old  Cool 
Arbor  (see  map  on  page  4^3)  where  the  di,adl)  Htr  fe  occurred,  a  National 
Gemetery  was  laid  out,  and  a  burial  party  nas  tlcre  gathering  from  the 
Selds  and  forests  around  the  remains  of  the  Lnou  sold  cr<<,  and  iDtemng 
them  in  this  consecrated  grou  d  The  graves  of  filVccn  hundred  were 
already  there.  After  thoroughlj  exj  lonng  the  battle-ground,  and  sketching 
the  remains  of  a  general's  head-quarters  n  a  wood  ntar  Old  Cool  Arbor,' 
ire  turned  our  faces  toward 
(ticbmond.  We  crossed  the 
Chickahoniiny  at  New  Bridge 
(see  picture  on  page  403), 
lad,  after  a  stomiy  day, 
rhioh  made  sketching  and 
Xplorations  difficult,  reached 
he  city  at  sunset,  having 
oonuiyed  about  fourteen 
liles. 
On  the  follow- 


■■-'^:^'^ 


Ig      monilng*    wo  1^  llIit>«Ci«TlM  Kill  COOL  lEBOL 

vflsed  the  James 

iver  and  drove  down  to  Drewry'a  Rluff.     That  day's  experience  will  be  con- 

dered  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  the  record  of  events  on  the  south  side 

*  the  James,  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st  wo  started  for  Malvern  Ililla,  about  fifteen 

liles  distant.     We  went  out  on  the  Charles  City  road,  stopping  to  sketch 
^__  the  email  but  now  famous  White's  tavern,  then 

kept  by  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  We  crossed 
the  borders  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  near 
the  junction  of  tlic  Charles  City,  Long  liridge, 
and  Quaker  roads,  followed  a  little  miry  by-way 
that  brought  us  out  to  the  field  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Glendale.  In  the  woods, 'whci-e  the 
slain  were  laid  in  shallow  grai'cs,  we  saw  the 
whitened  hones  of  many  of  them;  and  on  Fra- 
zicr's  Farm,  where  a  portion  of  the  battle  in  the 
oiK'n   fields   was    fought,   we    observed   another 


National  cemetery,  in  whicli 

iri's  of  mounds   already 
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party  at  work  there  had  their  tents  pitched  in  the  grove  aboal  WiUia'i 
Church  (delineated  on  page  429). 

■\Ve  passed  down  the  Quaker  road  through  an  almost  level  country, 
hroken  by  ravines  and  water-coureea  ior  a  inilo  or  two,  in  the  track  of  the 
fugitive  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  about  one  o'clock  reached  the  beauti- 
ful open  fields  of  Slalvem  Hills,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  reception  at  the 
old  mansion — the  head-quaitera  of  McClellaii  (see  picture  on  page  429) — 1)J 
the  family  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  occupant.  In  a  deep  shaded  ravine,  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  where  a  copious  stream  of  pnre  spring  water 
flows  out  of  a  hank  comjKtscd  of  a  mass  of  perfect  sea-shells  and  coz-sV 


beneath  the  roots  of  huge  trees,  we  lunched ;  and  at  the  small  house,  not  &r 
off,  where  Major  Myer  had  his  signal-station  during  the  battle,  we  were  A^ 
nislieil  with  rich  buttomiilk  by  a  fat  old  colored  woman,  who  said  she  wm 
"  skeered  a'  most  to  death "  by  the  roar  of  the  storm  of  battle.  A.^er 
sketching  the  charming  view  southward  from  the  grove  in  front  of  the  i»»an- 
sion,  wc  proceeded  to  explore  the  battle-ground  on  which  the  hottest  of  *■'* 
fight  occurred.     The  theater  of  that  conflict  was  on  tho  farms  of  Coiwl^"* 
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Crew,  Dr.  Turner,  John  W.  West,  E.  H.  Poindexter,  James  W.  Binford,  and 
L  H.  Kemp.  Crew's,  near  which  the  artillery  of  Porter  and  Conch  was 
abutted,  had  beea  a  fine  mansion,  with  pleasant  grounds  around  it ;  but  both 
aansion  and  grounds  told  the  sad  story  of  the  desolation  which  had  been 
»ought  to  all  that  region  by  the  scoui^e  of  war.  Only  two  very  aged 
romen  inhabited  the  shattered  building,  the  garden  was  a  waste,  the  shade- 
rees  bad  disappeared,  and  only  a  single  field  was  in  preparation  for  culture. 
Mte  in  the  afternoon  wc  left  Malvern  llills,  and  returned  to  Hicbmond 
ly  the  New  Market  or  River  road. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  we  rode  out  to  the  battle-grounds  of 
he  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  Savage's  Station,  Onr  journey  was 
■n  the  Williamsburg  road,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Nine  Mile  road, 
rhen  we  followed  the  latter  to  Fair  Oaks  Station,  seven  miles  from 
iichmond.  There  were  no  buildings  visible  there.  We  rode  on  to  the 
ite  of  the  Seven  Rnea  Tavern,  where  a  bur'ial  party  were  filling  a 
4'ational  cemetery  with  the  remains  of  the  Union  dead ;  and  crossing  open 
ielda  beyond,  we  reached  Savage's  Station,  about  four  miles  from  Fair  Oaks, 
,t  noon.  It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  the  shade  of  the  grove  there  (see  plc- 
are  on  page  426)  was  very  grateful  There  we  lunched,  and  hail  a  brief  inter- 
'iewwithMr.  Savage,  who  was  living  in  a  smallhonsea  few  yards  from  the  site 
if  his  mansion,  which  was  destroyed  by  accident  after  the  battle  there.  He 
raa  courteous,  bnt  outspoken  concerning  his  hostility  to  his  Government 
md  his  contempt  for  the  Yankees,  preferring  to  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst 
if  his  eight  hundred  desolated  acres,  to  allowing  one  of  the  despised 
'  Northerners  "  to  become  his  neighbor  by  a  sale  of  a  rood  of  his  surplus  land 
x>  him.  We  admired  his  pluck  and  pitied  his  folly,  lie  was  a  fair  example 
)f  that  social  dead-weight  of  pride  and  stupidity  that  denies  activity  and 
prosperity  to  Virginia. 

We  returned  to  Richmond  before  sunset,  and  early  the  following  mom- 
ng  went  down  the  river  by  steamer  to  visit  Williarasbnrg  and  Yorktown. 
Fhe  weather  was  de- 
ightful,  and  the  banks 
if  the  James  were  clad 
.n  richest  verdure,  hid- 
ing in  a  degree  the 
leserted  fortifications 
Jiat  line  them  all  the 
way  from  Richmond  to 
3ity  Point.  Water  was 
lowing  gently  through 
he  Dutch  Gap  Canal ; 
md  City  Point,  where 
t  year  before  a  hun- 
Ired  vessels  might  be 
leen  at  one  time,  now  presented  but  a  solitary  schooner  at  its  desolated 
vharf.  At  about  noon  we  passed  James  Island,  with  its  interesting 
XJwer  of  the  ancient  chiirch  in  which  the  first  setllers  in  Virginia  wor- 
ihiped,  and  near  which  we  saw  the  battery  erected  and  armed  in  the 
interest  of  the  oonspiratora,  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy  planter  named  Allen, 
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th« 


whose  vast  domain  was  Id  that  vicinity.     Soon  afterward  we  debarkecL      a^ 
Gntvt'r's  Landing,  eight  miles  from  Williamsburg,  rode   to  that  ancB^  ent 

capital  of  Virginia  in  an  old  ambulance,  and  during  the  afternoon  visi ud 

Fort  Magrudcr  and  its  dependencies,  and  other  localities  connected  with  ihe 

battle   there.     We   spent  the  evening   pleasantly  and   profitably  with 
eminent  Profiiisor  II.  S,  Ewell   (brother  of  General  R.  S.  Ewell),  the 
dent  of  William  and  Mary  College,  who  was  the  Adjutant-General  of  Jos 
£.  Johnston  until  he  was  superseded  in  comoiand  by  Hood,  at  Atlanta. 

On  the  following  morning  we  rode  to  Yorktown,  twelve  miles  down 
Peninsula,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  visiting  objects  of  inl 
in  the  vicinity.  The  old  British  line  of  circumvallation  had  been  cov 
the  modern  works ;  and  the  famous  cave  in  the  river-hank  in  which  O  -om- 
wallis  had  his  head-quarters,  after  lie  was  driven  out  of  the  Nelson  Ht^^Bog^ 
had  been  enlarged  and  converted  into  a  magazine.  The  town  appe^^ared 
desolate  indeed,  the  only  house  in  it  that  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  rav 
of  war  being  that  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Williamsburg,  in  which  McCli 
and  all  of  the  Union  commanders  at  Yorktown  had  their  quarters.  It  iris 
atill  used  for  the  same  purpose,  there  being  a  small  military  force  tferxen. 
We  obsened  that  the  namc^vof 
the  few  streets  in  Yorktowi^  hid 
been  changed,  and  bore  tho^».eof 
"McClelhin,"  "  Keyea,"  "  lElls- 
worth,"  and  others.  The  old 
"  Swan  Tavern,"  at  whicl»  the 
writer  was  lodged  in  1B48,  and 
the  adjoining  buildings,  had 
been  blown  into  fragments  Ity 
the  explosion  of  gunpoW''d*^ 
during  the  1 


On    the 


of       tie 


4th," 

Landing,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  Mr.  Eagle,  a  mile  from  the  to^w^i 
where  General  Johnston  had  his  quarters  and  telegraph  station  just  hct^'^ 
the  evacuation.  We  were  again  on  the  bosom  of  the  James  in  a  8leam«'"  •* 
nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Richmond  toward  evening.  Remaining  tb*'* 
one  day,  we  departed  for  the  Xorth,  to  visit  the  fields  of  strife  between  *" 
South  Anna  and  the  Rappahannock. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

FOPE-S   CAMPAIQS   IH  TIKOINIA. 

^ERT  grievous  was  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  people 
when  they  knew  that  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  driven  from  the  front  of  Kichmond,  liiid  abandoned 
the  Biege,  and  liad  intrencl>ed  itself  in  a  defensive  position 
in  the  malarious  region  of  the  James  Itiver,  beneath  the 
scorching  sun  of  inidsumnier,  where  home-sickness  and  i^amp-siek- 
;i  every  form  were  fearfully  wasting  it.  They  were  ]>erplexcd 
by  eninmas  which  they  could  not  solve,  and  the  addresses  of 
ral  McClcllan  and  of  the  Chief  Conspinttor  at  Richmond  made 
these  i^nigmas  more  profound;  each  claiming  to  have  acliieved 
itory,  and  promising  abundant  success  to  his  followers.'  And  most 
funding  to  the  Government  waa  tlie  assurance  of  the  commander  of  that 
By  on  the  third  day  after  tlic  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  when  the  shattered 
t  victorious  host  waa  lying  between  Berkeley  ati<l  Wcstover,  that  he  had 
t  "over  50,000  men  left  with  their  colore  I"*  What  has  become  of  the 
Dwnder  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  who  within  a  hnn- 
ed  days  have  gone  to  the  Peninsula  ?  was  a  problem  very  important  for 
e  Government  to  have  solved,  and  the  President  went  down  to  the  head- 
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"^  tbe  fbllowlncilay  (JDly  A),  Jefferson  DavIb iHued  an  addreaa  toAixaiddlera,  in irblnh, aflnr rp«Hng of 
•vriHDfbrllllanl  Tlciurlea"  tbey  taul  won.  he  uid:  'Ten  d>y>  tga  an  In  vailing  army.  cneUii  taptriorlo 
**■  <ttHiiA><r-i  and  materlala  of  war,  clowly  beleaguered  yonr  cipllal.  and  ranndngly  prodalinaJ  lt«  apeedy 
Lt>a(.  •  •  e  with  voll-dlrFCtod  moTementa  and  dealb-doHog  lalor  yon  ehaned  npon  him 
'IvIdtoBeld.oTeradlataziceor  more  tbon  thlrty-fiTF  Tnllra,  and,  tplie  of  hia  re-enf.>r«mi'nl^  compelled 
'*  seek  (belter  under  coror  of  bla  fmn-boati.  wbere  he  now  lice  cowrrlnii  before  the  anny  he  ao  lately 
'^Suidttarestelied  with  entire  lubjugatlun.  Well  may  it  he  said  of  yon.  that  yon  haTe  done  eoongtifot 
•  bnt  duly  t«  ■  anffvrlng  ruontrir  and  lo  (he  muie  of  conttllolional  llfcerly  clalmi  Sir  yoii  yet  lUrtbcr 
*-  Let  It  br  yoar  pride  In  relax  In  nothin;  uhlchan  promote  your  uitn  tntnn-  etDclenry.  your  owngrmt 
■  'kwliig  to  driie  Ibe  Invaders  IW-ni  your  soli,  carrying  your  atindord  beyond  the  nater  bonnduiei  of  the 
4«ni7.  to  wring  froiu  an  uiicrupDluua  foe  tbe  recognition  wbloh  la  tbe  Urtbrigbt  of  arary  Independent 

li  by  telegraph  to  tbe  SecraUry  of  War.  July  S,  18«1 
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quarters  at  Harrison's  Landing*  in  search  of  that  solution.     There  he  found 
the  remains  of  that  splendid  army  greatly  disheartened.      Sadly 
*  1862  ^      ^"^  wearily  it  had  waded  through  the  mud  and  been  pelted  by  a 
pitiless  storm  while  marching  from  the  field  of  its  victory  on  Mal- 
vern Hills  to  its  present  humiliating  jwsition,  during  the  night  succeeding  the 
contest.     It  had  been  covered  from  an  attack  on  its  march  by  a  rear-guard  of 
all  arms  under  Colonel  Averill,  and  menaced  continually  by  Stuart  and  his 
cavalry,  and  columns  of  infantry  pushed  forward  by  Lee.     These  found  the 
National  army  too  strongly  posted  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  blunder 
before  Malvern  Hills  a  safe  experiment,  and  on  the  8th  Lee  ceased  pursuit 
and  withdrew  his  army  to  Richmond,  having  lost,  as  nearly  as  now  can  be 
ascertained,  since  he  took  the  command  less  than  forty  days  before,  about 
nineteen  thousand  men. 

The  President  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  present  and  fit  for  duty  ** 
nearly  forty  thousand   souls   stronger   than   its   commander  liad   reported 
on  the  3d,  and  his  hopes  were  revived  to  the  point  of  belief  that  it  might 
speedily  march  asrainst  Uichmond.     But  he  was  miable  then  to  get  a  reply 
to  his  question,  Where  are  the    seventy-five  thousand  men   yet  missing?' 
While  he  was  there,  the  future  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
the  subject  of  serious  deliberation.     It  was  known  that  the  Confederates, 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  force  left  in  defense  of  Washington,  were 
gathering  heavily  in  that  direction ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  to 
Richmond,  on  the  day  of  the  President's  arrival  at  McClellan's  head-quarters, 
indicated  an  abandonnu»nt  of  the  ])ur8uit,  and  a  probable  heavy  movement 
northward.     In  view  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  capital,  and  the  fact  that 
McClellan  did  not  consider  his  army  strong  enough  by  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  more,  rather  than  less,"  to  take  Richmond,  it  was  thought  advisabh 
by  the  President,  and  by  several  of  the  coq>s  commanders  of  the  Army  ol 
the   Potomac,   whose   sa<l   experience   before  the  Confederate   capital  ha« 
shaken   their  confidence   in  their  leader,  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
Peninsula   and   concentrate   it   in   front   of  Washington.     To  this  projt 
McClellan  was  opposed,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  defeat  it. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  army  on  the  Peninsula  for  a  little  while,  &!■■       ■    ^4 
observe  events  nearer  the  National  capital,  with  which  its  movements  wer  -^  i^re' 
intimately  connected.     To  give  more  efliciency  to  the  troops  covering  Was^^^^  li- 
ington,  thoy  were  formed  into  an  organization  called  the  Army  of  Virgin\ 
and  placed  under   the   command  of  Major-General  John  Pope,  who  w 
called  from  the  West*  for  the   purpose.      The  new  army  v 

*  Jane  26.  i     .  ,  i  i    a  •      i 

arranged   m   tiiree   corps,   to    be    commanded    respectively 


1  The  President  found  abont  S0,0))<)  men  with  McClellan,  leaving  7^000  unocoomited  for.    Thb  inl 
perplexed  him  very  mnch,  an<l  on  the  13th,  after  his  retarn  to  Woahin^ton,  he  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  the  A: 
of  the  Potomac,  asking  for  an  acciiunt  of  tite  missing  numbers.    The  General  replied  on  the  Idth,  in 
reported  8S.665  ^  present  and  lit  fur  duty ;''  absent  by  authority,  84^472;  absent  without  authority.  8.77S; 
«  Julv  20       l^'Cl^i  m.ikini:  a  total  of  144.407.   A  week  later   the  AdJutant-general^s  office  reported  the 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  exclusive  of  General  Woors  command,  and  a  fnre«  under  B 
side  that  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina.  15^,314,  of  whom  101,6!)1  were  [ircsent  and  fit  for  duty. 
The  Guvemment  was  much  disturbed  by  one  fact  in  General  McClellan's  report  of  bis  nnmbers, 
that  over  84.000  men,  or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  army  which  be  had  reported 
8d.  were  al)8ent  on  furloughs,  granted  by  permission  of  the  commanding  General,  when  be  waa  oootiniially 
for  ro-enforcementa,  and  holding  the  Governmt^it  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  bis  army.    The 
aald,  in  reference  to  this  extraordinary  fact:  ''  If  you  had  these  men  with  yon,  you  coald  go  Into 
the  next  three  days.'* 
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Uajor^enerals  Fremont,  Banlu,  and  McDowell.  Pope  having  been  Fre- 
nont's  junior  in  Missouri,  llie  latter  was  unwilling  to  sen-o  under  him,  and 
le  wa»  |>ermittod  to  relinquish  his 
wmmand,  which  was  given  to  Major- 
3leaeral  Sigel,  In  addition  to  those 
iiree  corps  was  a  force  in  process  of 
>rganization  at  Alexandria,  under 
Brigadier-General  Sturgis;  and  the 
;roops  in  the  forts  around  Wash- 
ngton  were  placed  under  Pope's 
tommand.  Ilia  force,  exclusive  of 
:he  latter,  numbered  about  fifty 
^nuand,  of  nhirh  nearly  forty 
:bouiuind  were  disposable  for  motion, 
rhe  cavalry  numbered  about  five 
:bousand,  but  were  poorly  mounted, 
ind  not  ill  good  condition  for  ser- 
vice. These  troops  were  posted 
Tom  Fredericksbui^  to  Winchester 
ind  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  and  their  commander  was 
^hara^ed  with  the  threefold  duty  of  covering  the  National  capital,  guarding 
.he  Valley  entrance  to  Maryland  in  tho  rear  of  Washington,  and  threatening 
EUchmoud  from  the  north,  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  MoClellnn. 

Pope  assumed  cnmmaiid  on  tho  28th  of  June,  with  Colonel  George  D. 
Ituggles  as  Itis  eRit'leiit  Ohief-of-Staff.  It  was  his  intention  to  couccutrato 
bis  troops  eastward  of  the  Blue  liidge,  press  on  well  toward  Uichmoml,  and 
ihere  unite  with  McClellau  in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  or  strike  an  itido- 
Mndent  blow  at  the  Confederate  capital,  as  circmnstances  should  dictate. 
Jut  while  he  was  jrathering  u(>  his  scattered  forces,  the  retreat  from  before 
lichmoud  began,  an<l  all  chances  for  McClcUau  to  bo  re-enforced  by  laud 
rere  thus  destroyed.  There  was  nothing  better  for  Pope  to  do,  then,  tlian  to 
'lauo  liis  army  in  front  of  any  Confederate  force  whose  face  might  be  turned 
oward  Washington,  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  sorely  smitten  troops 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  enable  them  to  withdraw  from  that  unhealthful  posi- 
ion  without  further  loss.  He  accordingly  withdrew  Sigel  and  Banks  from 
he  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  placed  them  at  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
Q  position  to  watch  the  region  they  had  left,  the  former  taking  post  at  Sperry- 
-iUe,  near  Thornton's  Gap,  and  tho  latter  a  few  miles  eastward  of  him. 
General  Ricketts,  of  McDowell's  corps,  was  posted  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  on 
IioVpper  Rappahannock,  between  Warrentou  and  Sperryville;  and  General 
jtufus  King,  of  the  same  coriw,  who  was  at  Fredericksburg,  was  ordered  to 
■eoiain  there,  cover  that  city,  and  protect  the  rail  tvay  between  it  and  Aquia 
IJjeek,  where  there  was  a  National  depot  of  supplies. 

Pope  wrote  a  letter  to  General  McClellan,  cordially  offering  his  co-opera- 
ion  with  him,  and  asking  for  suggestions.  The  an^werwas  cold  in  manner 
ad  Vague  in  terms,  and  satisfied  Pope  that  there  could  be  no  useful  co-work- 
g  between  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  and  tho  Army  of  Virginia  without  a 
•"©ral-in-Chief,  competent  and  authorized  to  control  their  movements. 
■**»B  auggestion,  it  is   said,  a   General-inrCbief  was  appointed.     Halleclc 
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was  called*  from  the  West'  to  Washington  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  on  the  23d  of  July. 
'"im^^'  Let  us  turn  back  a  moment,  and  observe  events  at  Richmond 

and  on  the  Peninsula,  remembering  that  spies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  conspirators,  and  aided  by  persons  out  of  the  Confederacy  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  them,  were  almost  hourly  giving  information  to 
Davis  and  Lee  of  the  aspect  of  af[airs  in  the  National  camps  and  in  the 
National  councils. 

Immediately  afler  his  arrival  at  Washington,  General  Halleck  visited 
General  McClcllan*  at  Harrison's  Landincr  to  obtain  exact. iiifor- 
mation  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  army  there.     McClel- 
lan  at  first   demanded   of  Ilalleck   fifty   thousand   new   troops   to    enable  ^ 

him  to  take  Richmond,  but  finally  agreed  to  make   the   attempt  with   an  ^ 

addition  of  twenty  thousand.      After  consulting  with  a  council  of  general  j 

officers,   a  majority  of  whom,   upon   learning   the   actual   state   of  affairs, 

recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  array  from  the  Peninsula,  Halleck  has-  . 

tened  back  to  Washington,  and  there  received  a  dispatch  from  McClellan, 

saying  that  a  re-euforeement  of  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  men  must  be  ^^ 

sent. 

It  was  now  evident  at  the  seat  of  Government  that  the  Confederates  ^-^g 
were  preparing  to  move  in  force  northward,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  send 
any  troops  to  the  Peninsula.  The  only  alternative  was  to  withdraw  tliose 
that  were  there,  and  unite  them  with  Pope's  in  covering  Washington  City. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  to  send 
away  his  sick  (twelve  thousand  five  liundred  in  number)  as  quickly  as  possi-  — m^t-sa- 
ble,  preparatory  to  such  movement;  and  on  the  third  of  August,  when  it;^^  it 
was  evident  that  Lee  was  preparing  for  a  movement  toward  Washington  um-mrM-  in 
full  force,  Ilalleck  ordered  liim  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsubs^^^aila 
immediately,  and  transfer  it  to  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac.  That  thiss  i  ^^is 
might  be  done  with  the  expedition  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  case-^^.s^^pe, 
McClellan  was  authorized  to  assume  control  of  all  the  vast  fleets  of  war-vea^-^^  -ea- 
sels and  transports  on  the  James  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Alread;^  X^  ^dy 
Bumside's  army,  which  had  been  ordered  from  North  Carolina,  as  we  hav»  -^^^  jebvc 
•Angusti  observed,*  and  was  at  Newport-Newce,  had  been  ordered*  t#>^S"  to 
Aquia  Creek.' 
Informed  of  these  orders,  the  conspirators  determined  to  attempt  thecaji^^JRt-r^ap- 
ture  of  Washington  before  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  could  be  acconzxiHr^ii^om- 
plished ;  and  this  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  valor  of  the  little  forc=:>-«:  ^Drce 
left  for  its  defense,  directed  by  energetic  officers  wliose  hearts  were  deepl  X^i^'^ply 

*  Si'O  page  29G.  *  See  page  815. 

8  We  have  observed  that  when  It  was  first  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  tiC^        ^^  ^ 
Peniosixla,  Qenerel  McClellan  placed  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.    With  erery  diepadti^C::^  ^.f^^ 
compatible  with  the  highest  public  good  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  recover  what  he  had  lost  bj 
slowness  and  indecision,  the  Crovernment,  when  on  the  17th  he  asked  for  Bumside^s  entire  army  in  North 
Una  to  be  sent  to  him.  complied  with  his  request     lie  ^  dreaded,^  be  said,  ^the  effect  of  any  retreftt  on 
morale  of  his  men  ;'*  but  it  Vas  evident  that  their  courage  was  not  easily  broken,  for  he  had  Jnst  aasurrd 
Government  that  his  army  was  "in  fine  spirits,**  after  one  of  the  most  distressing  series  of  retreats  on 
So  late  as  the  2Sth  of  July,  he  urgeil  thut  he  should  be  '*at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troope;** 
earnest  was  be  in  insisting  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  own  opinion,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  HalleekV 
the  80th,  to  remove  the  sick.     When  that  nnler  was  repeated,  on  the  2d  of  August,  he  replied  that,  OBtil  be 
informed  what  was  to  be  done  with  his  army,  he  could  not  deride  what  course  to  pursue  with  hia  sSok,  Wt 
added :    ^  If  I  am  kept  longer  in  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  effected,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  •oeonpttih 
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aged  in  their  country's  cause,  for  it  was  more  than  twenty  days  after 
Clellan  was  ordered  to  transfer  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek  before  that  order 
I  executed. 

Satisfied  that  no  further  movements  against  Richmond  would  be  made  at 
t  time,  the  conspirators,  as  we  have  observed,  resolved  to  march  north- 
•d  in  heavy  force.  A  show  of  power  had  been  kept  up  in  the  Shenandoah 
ley  and  eastward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  keep  Pope  from  re-enforcing 
Olellan.  It  was  determined  in  the  conclave  of  conspirators  at  Richmond 
repeat,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  exploit  of  Jackson  in  driving  Banks  out 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;*  and  to  arouse  the  people  to  action,  and  to  swell 

ranks  of  the  Confederate  Army,  rumors  were  set  afloat  that  efforts  were 
>ut  to  be  made,  on  a  scale  that  promised  entire  success,  to  "  drive  the 
aders  from  tlie  soil "  of  the  slave-labor  States ;  to  jMjnetrate  the  regions 
rond  the  Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
nt  of  the  bayonet  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  The  peo- 
of  the  Confederate  States  were  made  to  expect  a  speedy  vision  of  Jeffei^ 

Davis  in  the  chair  of  Dictatorship  at  Washington  City,  and  Robert  E. 
J,  his  cordial  co-worker,  laureled  in  state  at  his  former  home  in  Arlington 
ise,  in  sight  of  the  National  capital. 
These  were  dreams  that  were  almost  realized  before  the  heats  of  summer 

departed.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  Right,  there  were  spies  in  Rich- 
i<l  also,  who  informed  the  Government  of  this  scheme  in  time  for  it 
tke  countervailing  measures.  It  knew  far  better  than  the  Commander  of 
-Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  that  the  Army  of 
[rinia,  near  the  Rappahannock,  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
lonal  capital,  and  acted  accordingly. 

^t  this  point  we  may  properly  resume  the  narrative  of  the  movements 
*e  Armv  of  Virccinia. 

general  Pope  did  not  go  to  the  field  until  near  the  close  of  July,  but 
<l.  his  orders  from  Washington  City.  He  had  determined  to  seize  Gor- 
V'ille,  if  possible,  and  cut  off  railway  communication  between  Richmond 
-lie  Shenandoah  Valley,  so  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  any  Confederate 
'O^ent  northward.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  General  Rufus  King,  at 
^incksburg,  to  send  forward  detachments  of  cavalry  to  operate  on  the 
>1*  the  Virginia  Central  railroad.  These  movements  resulted  in  breaking 
^xt  road  at  several  places.  This  being  accomplished.  General  Banks  was 
*^d  forward  with  an  infantry  brigade,  and  all  of  his  cavalry,  to  march 

ond  seize  the  village  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 


*  »*  riew/'    To  this  extraonlinary  dispAtch  Ualleck  simply  answered,  that  it  was  expected  that  McClellan 
*^«ivo  sent  off  bis  sick  according  to  orders,  '*  without  waiting  to  know  what  were  and  woald  be  the 
^*c>n8  of  the  Government  re8iK.>cting  future  movements;"  and  that  the  President  expected  him  to  cany 
^^tictions  ((iven  iiim  with  all  possible  dispatch  and  caution/^— McClellan's  Ceport,  page  10& 
^*  l«ck'8  orders  for  the  transfer  of  tho  army  to  Aquia  Creek  were  met  by  a  protest  on  the  part  of  McClel- 
^he  4th.    He  informed  the  General-in-Chief,  at  the  time  when  Stonewall  Jaekson,  with  a  force  greater 
^^t>e*8,  was  massing  at  Oordonsville,  preparatory  to  a  movement  in  heavy  force  on  Washingtoir,  that 
^»my  was  '*not  necessary  to  mainuin  a  strict  defensive  in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry,** 
^^   **  the  tme  defense  of  Washington**  was  ''  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  where  the  fhte  of  the  Union  was 
^^^ded.**    He  asked  his  superior  to  rescind  the  order,  and  assnrnd  him  that  if  he  did  not,  he  shonld  obey 
'H  a  sad  heart** — McClel1an*s  Report,  page  l.M.    Under  the  restrainin<r  influence  of  the  kind-hearted  Presi- 
*^1leck  wrote  a  Ions  reply,  rebutting  McClellan's  propositions  and  assertions,  and  adhering  to  his  order  to 
^  Ilia  troops  as  quickly  as  possible. 
^«^IMge89i. 
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andria  railway.     lie  did  go,  when  he  was  further  ordered*  to  send  Gener*^ 
Hatch,  with  all  his  cavalry,  to  seize  Gordonsville,  destroy  the 
'^w^^    way  for  several  miles  east  of  it  in  the  direction  of  Richmond, 

push  on  a  detacliment  to  Charlottesville  at  the  same  time,  for  t  "Bne 
purpose  of  burning  the  bridges  and  breaking  up  the  road.     This   moven[ie*>«nt 
was  attempted,  but  it  was  so  tardy  that  the  advance  of  Jackson^s  coi-|^::»l 
under  Ewell,  sent  from  Richmond,  occupied  Gordonsville  the  day  befc>  re 
Hatch  approached  it.     Tlie  latter  was  then  ordered  to  go  over  the  Hl.^^e 
Ridge,  from  Madison  Court-IIouse,  with  nearly  two  thousand  picked  hor-^ie- 
men^.to  a  point  whence  he  might  easily  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  railway      in 
the  rear  of  Gordonsville,  and,  if  successful  there,  to  push  on  and  demolm.sii 
the  tracks  and  bridges  between  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg.     This  mo^%re- 
ment  was  also  unsuccessful.     Dissatisfied  with  Hatch,  Pope  relieved  him    of 
his  command,  and  made  General  John  Buford  the  chief  of  Banks^s  cavalry 
in  his  stead.* 

Detachments  sent  out  by  General  King  from  Fredericksburg  made  l>oId 

dashes  toward  Richmond.     One  composed  of  the  Ira  Harris  Light  Caval  ry, 

mider  Colonel  Davies,  made  a  forced  march  on  the  19th,  and  at  dawn    "the 

followin2:  morninix*  they  struck  the  Virsfinia  Central  railroad      at 

»  Julv20.  .  . 

Beaver  Dam  Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  destroyed 
it  there,  with  the  telegraph  line,  for  several  miles,  and  burned  the  r"aiil- 
way  depot,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions  and  munition* 
of  war.  This  raid  produced  great  consternation,  and  a  second  one,  two  d  .aays 
afterward,  was  equally  successful  and  alarming.  The  rough  riders  met  s:»nd 
defeated  a  troop. of  horse  near  Carmel  Church,  burning  their  camp  and  «^€V- 
eral  car-loads  of  corn,  and  broke  the  telegraph  between  Richmond  and  Cl^or- 
donsville.  When  returning  they  encountered  Stuart's  cavalry,  drove  t^»em 
across  the  South  Anna,  and  pursued  them  to  within  sight  of  Hanover  J«^^nc* 
tion.  All  this  was  done  in  the  space  of  twenty-nine  hours,  without  the  'M.oss 
of  a  man  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Pope  had  been  making  arrangements  to  *•-  ^^^ 
the  field  in  person.  On  the  14th'  he  issued  an  address  t<:^  *"* 
army  calculated  to  increase  the  coldness  of  McClellan  ta^^*^^"^ 
him,"  and  within  a  few  days  afterward  he  issued  orders  respecting"  ^°® 
intended  career  of  his  army  in  Virginia  which  greatly  stirred  the  Con^^"^ 
rates,  and  caused  Jefferson  Davis  to  issue  a  co^mter^' ailing  manifesto  ir»^  ^'^® 
form  of  a  General  Order,  and  in  a  characteristic  letter  he  instnictecl  }^^ 
to  "  communicate  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  tTi^*-  * 
States."* 

*  General  Pope's  Report  to  General  O.  W.  Cnllnm.  Jannary  27, 1S68. 
'  Pope  told  his  armj  that  be  had  come  from  the  West,  where  they  had  always  **  seen  the  back* 

enemies " — fW>m  an  army  who  sought  its  adversary,  and  whose  policy  was  "attack  and  not  defenae** 
•umed  he  bad  been  called  to  pursue  the  same  system  and  visor,  and  he  said  it  was  his  purpose  to  do 
wished  them  to  forget  certain  phrases.    He  had  heard  constantly,  he  said,  of  ^  taking  strong  positions  m.*** 
ing  them^of  lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.'^    The  strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  ti>  ^ 
he  said,  "  is  one  from  whieb  be  can  most  easily  ailvance  against  the  enemy.    Let  us  study  'the  probable  '*  ^^^  ^ 
retreat  of  our  opponents,"  he  ad<led,  *•  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  themselves^     Let  ns  look  h^^^^^ 
not  behind.'*    The  disastrous  retreats  which  General  Pope  was  compelled  to  make  after  these  declaration  ^iff!* 
keenness  to  many  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  this  famous  address,  which  really  reflected  upon  MeClellsn  m^^  "" 
officers,  though  Pope  disclaimed  any  intentif>n  to  do  so. 

*  In  general  orders  on  the  18th,  be  directed  bis  troops  to  subsist  upon  the  oonntry  in  which  tbey  wW"^  /^ 
rating  as  far  as  poasible,  the  supplies  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  in  command.    This  was  to  preT«BtiiMC«  r'  ^' 
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Pope  assumed  the  conunand  of  his  army  in  the  field  in  person  on  the 
2Mh  of  July.  The  bulk  of  that  army  then  lay  between  Frederic ksbui^,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  Culpepper  Court-House,  and  preparations  wore  made 
to  drive  Jackson  from  GordonBville,  which  he  had  held  since  the  19th,  pre- 
paratory to  an  advance  toward  the  Rappahannock.  Informed  of  Pope's 
■trengtb,  that  daring  ofKccr  was  afraid  to  move  forward  without  more 
troops.  He  called  for  rc-cnforccments,  ami  they  were  speedily  sent. 
Alarmed  by  recent  raids  that  threatened  his  communications  with  his  great 
sonrce  of  near  supplies,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  satisfied  that  ho  need 
not  fear  attack  from  McClellan,  Lee  sent  the  coqw  of  A  P.  Hill  to  Jackson, 
which  made  the  force  of  the  latter  about  twenty-five  thonsnnd — strong 
enough  to  attempt  aggressive  movements.  Jackson  sent  heavy  pickets 
toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  the  Seventh  Vitginia  Cavalry,  under  General 
W.  E,  Jones,  occupieil  Orange  Conrt-Honse. 

Both  armies  soon  advanced  in  force.  Pope's  lay  l>etween  Culpepper 
Conrt-llouse  and  Spcrryvillc.  A  recounoitering  force  under  General  S.  W. 
Crswford  went  out  from  Culpepper, 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from 
Orange  Court-House;  and  the  Ra- 
pid Anna  was  picketed  by  the 
cavalry  of  Buford  and  Bayard  from 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Raccoon  Ford,  eastward  of  the 
railway. 

On    the    morning   of   the   8th* 
Jackson  hod  thrown  his 
■dranee  ncross  the  Rapid 
Inna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burnett's 
•"ord,    and     driven     the    National 
avalry  back  upon  Culpepper  just 

M  Pope   arrived  there.     Crawford  '  "  ■  "~' 

ras  sent  with  his  brigade  to  assist  gim.iL  w  oawfoib. 

ho  cavalry  in  retarding  the  progress 

•f  Jackson,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  liis  real  intentions,  for  his  move- 
nents  were  perplexing.     Pope  had  been  specially  directed  to  preserve  his 

"Onebm*  for  sich  pmppltj  wprp  I^bc  piTon.  ALati]Li;']n  thrlc  fnCD  tbaL  Ihej  WDuUl  he  J^jah\e  it  the  {TnnclnAlDP 
r  tbe  war,  uihin  BnfllclL'Dt  UrpltnLnny  that  tho  nivnerd  hull  born  ]»jraL  tu  Ibu  OoTi^rnmprlBlnc.-  tliu  vniichen 

On  ibijUiacdaf  Piipe  iHncilan  nnler  directing  that  Dctiup[i1)'  or  baggsgn  tnlna  ibonlil  ORompanT  nTolty 
nlew  by  ^Kdul  urdcr.  the  ncn  ta  oirry  two  dayi'  CDok«d  mUuDi.  aod  ODnlrilntloIll  la  bt  Levied  un  vlllBgcB 
nd  HFlghborbwdi  Ibroneh  wblch  Ihi.7  ihould  pou.    On  lh<  •Nne  Oaj  nnothiir  ordor  wu  luucd.  ilcelarlag  tlint 

brai.aiid  B>r»ii7»ttoekion  train*  or  nociler*  from  lbs  arniT  hj  bomliuf  gniMTllIu  In  Uh  nolghliorliood ;  and 

■  an  tarllcr  imln  It  wu  alaii  dirvfinl  that  ir  any  Hlitkn,  or  legtltuiata  fulloirFn  of  ths  umf,  ihould  b*  And 
ipoB  Ann  uiy  taoiiH,  tbe  umc  thou  Id  be  raint  to  ths  pmnd.  Anolbcr  order  dlKctnl  alldlilnj-al  dU»iw 
rtlbiD  tb*  llnoi  of  Ibo  nrmj-  ti>  bo  BrrcsU>d,  and  tlioK  taking  Iho  oath  of  olloflance,  or  irtvliig  wcnrltr  for  goal 
MbBTtor,  to  be  alluvrd  to  remain  ;  nil  ulhers  tn  he  H'nt  bejonU  the  llnl-^  and  If  round  wltbln  tbem  again,  to  bo 
aialrt  H  t|de«.  On  the  lath.  Orneral  Blelnirehr  luned  an  order  for  Ihq  irreat  of  Uto  of  the  mott  promioert 
dawna  of  Pa«e  Coanlf.  to  bo  held  a«  boxtngei.  and  lo  aiifrer  death  If  any  of  the  loldlen  nmler  hit  wmmand 
■boDld  be  killed  by  "  bn^hwbnek(■^^'■  os  hirting  armed  cltliem  wore  colled. 

TbrMaeTeTOlorden  had  for  their  ohject  the  IkcllamoTeinenU  of  Uiafoma;  the  Ipproprlatlnn  of  •appllea 
tbat  would  lneritably  be  glren  lo  Lhoeneniy  if  Dot  ao  appropriated;  and  the  auppreialon  of  that  ayat^m  of  war- 
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communication  with  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  at  all  hazards, 

to  that  end  ho  now  made  liis  movements  conform.     lie  could  not  determir^^ 

all   day  long,  whether  Jackson  intended  to  strike  Madison  or  Culpepp^ 

Court-House ;    so,  as  offering   the   greater  safety  to  his  communicatioKs^ 

he  drew  his  army  still  closer  to  the  latter  place,  where  ho  had  his 

quarters,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  sent  Banks  forward  to 

Run  with  his  whole  corps,  consisting  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  to  Join 

Crawford*  near  Cedar  or  Slaughter's  Mountain,  eight  miles  southward,  tiLIce 

command  of  all  the  forces  there,  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  shois^ 

appear,  and  rely  upon  re-enforcements  from  head-quarters.    Sigel  was  ordened 

to  advance  from  Sperryville  at  the  same  time,  to  the  support  of  Banks. 

Jackson  had  now  gained  the  commanding  heights  of  Cedar  MountAU. 
From  that  eminence  he  could  look  down  upon  the  National  camps  and  esti- 
mate the  strenixth  of  his  foe.  The  vision  satisfied  him  that  ho  had  but  litt:le 
to  fear,  so  he  sent  Ewell  forward  with  his  division  under  the  thick  mask  of 
the  forest.  Early's  brigade  of  that  division  was  thrown  upon  the  Culpepi>€r 
road,  an<l  tlie  remainder  took  position  along  the  western  slope  of  the  mocin- 
tain,  and  phmted  batteries  at  an  altitude  of  two  hundred  feet  above  "tlio 
o<minion  k»vel  below,  so  as  to  sweep  the  open  cultivated  country.  Four 
jjfuns,  meanwhile,  had  been  advanced  to  the  front,  and  these,  with  the  more 
olovated  ones,  opened  fire  on  Crawford's  batteries,  while  a  part  of  Jackson's 
eorps,  under  (leneral  Charles  S.  Winder,  was  thrown  out  to  the  left  under  "the 
eovering  of  the  woods.  Hill's  division  came  up  soon  afterward  ;  and  wl^^^n, 
at  five  i>Vloek  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates  threw  out  skirmishers,  '«^"*th 
a  heavy  body  In^hind  them  n»ady  to  take  the  initiative,  they  had  al>^^**^ 
twenty  thousjuid  veteran  soldiers  in  line  of  battle,  very  strongly  posted. 

Ayrainst  these  odds  Banks  moved  at  five  o'clock  across  the  open  fi<^l-<i* 
and  up  gentle  sK>|h*s,  in  the  face  of  a  fearlul  storm  from  artillery  and  infant "^t 
and  fell  almost  simultaneously  u|)on  Elarly  on  Jackson's  right,  and  upon  ^"* 
lot\,  eonimanded  by  General  Taliaferro.  The  attacking  force  was  compo^^ 
of  the  divisions  of  General  Augur,  the  advance  led  by  General  Gear}'/  s^nd 
the  division  of  General  Williams,  of  which  Crawford's  gallant  brigade  W^*-*  ^ 
j>art.     The  battle  at  once  became  general,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  fi^^^^ 


(trv>  In  which  the  cUixens  of  that  Boction  of  Vireinla  were  ftlmoftt  Qnirersalljr  engaged,  known  as  "Iniib^'' 
ing,"  which  M-as  cowardly  and  Diurdorous  In  all  its  effects.  These  orders  were  Justiflcd  by  the  eommoD  ^ 
of  yrnr  ainonx  civilized  nations;  and  yet  the  crafty  and  maligrnant  chief  conspirator,  who  seems  to  hs'V^  Jf^ 
reaily  at  all  times  to  entertain  proj/o»ition«  to  a*>«a»inat€s  fry  <**  hami  qf  secret  murder^  the  qfflcent  t^  y^ 
trtument  at  Washington.*  issued  an  order  for  the  purfMise  of  -flrinar  the  Southern  heart,"  declartnf^  U*^  7* 
National  authorities  had  "determined  to  violate  all  the  rules  and  nsagres  of  war.  and  to  oonvert  the  h"*^^ j!^ 
hitherto  waged  against  armed  forces  into  a  campaicn  of  n>bbery  and  murder  acalnst  unarmed  cittxcna  ***  k-i, 
lers  of  the  soil."  He  ordered  that  Generals  Poi>e  and  Sieinwehr.  and  all  commis'^ioned  offlccrs  under  ^ 
re8[)ectlve  commands,  should  not  be  considen'd  as  soliliers.  but  as  out-laws ;  and  in  the  erent  of  their  c»-lt*''^ 
to  bo  held  as  hostages  for  the  lives  of  bushwhackers  or  spies,  one  of  each  to  bo  hung  for  every  man  cX*^^^ 
under  the  orders  above  mentioned.  , 

*  Crawford's  brigade  was  compose<l  of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  Tenth  Maine,  Fifth  Connertlcc*  *• 
Twenty -eighth  New  York,  with  Best's  Iwittery  of  Kecnhira. 

*  Geary's  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  ami  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  and  TwentrH'Ightb      »*■■* 
sylvania,  with  Snapp's  battery. 


*  Sm  p«|rr  533,  TolanM  L    At  abont  the  time  we  ten  now  coiuiiiUiiBfr,  •  GcorcUn  nun«d  Banban  wrote  to  JoCmea  D»*'**^  ^VT^ 
•IbK  to  orgKniw  a  corpo  of  five  huodrvd  MMMinc,  to  bo  dUtributod  OTer  tbo  North,  and  iworn  to  mardor  Praiidoai  Umolo.  imnb*'^  .  ^^ 


coblnot,  nod  iMulinc  Republican  Scnatort,  nnd  other  aupport^rt  i>r  the  Govcrameot.    Tlla  profwaHioa  wm  mado  in  wrllinlC 
ragvlarljr  filed  in  the  "Confoderate  War  DepMlmoat,"  Indoraed,  "ROTpectMly  rvfimad  to  the  SMTvtarr  of  Ww.  by 
PrMUent,"  and  elfrned  "  J.  C.  rrei."    Other  commnalf  HoM  of  almilar  t«aor»  «*rHpaetfell7  rafarrad  "  by  JoObrtM  Dark, 
•■  ila  ia  that  "  War  Dapartnant.'* 
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tmgglo  was  carried  on,  in  which  uncommon  deeds  of  valor  were  performed 
•y  the  respective  combatants.  "  I  have  witnessed  many  battles  during  this 
rar/*  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent,  "  but  I  have  seen  none  where  the 
macious  obstinacy  of  the  American  character  was  so  fully  displayed."*  The 
rationals,  outnumlK*red  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and  failing  to  receive  re- 
nforoements  in  time,*  were  forced  back  by  overwhelming  weight,  after 
KMirring  and  inflicting  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life.'  At  dusk,  Ricketts', 
ivision  of  McDowell's  corps  arrived  on  the  field,  and  took  position  to  relieve 
ianks  and  check  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,*  and  artillery-firing  was 
ept  up  until  midnight.  Late  in  the  evening  Sigel's  corps  began  to  arrive.* 
o  ended  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  or  of  Cedar  Run,  as  tlija  Con- 
aerates  call  it  None  was  more  desperately  fought  during  the  war.  A 
art  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  was  hand  to  hand,  under  the  dark  pall  of 
noke  that  obscured  the  moon. 

These  re-enforcements  kept  Jackson  in  check,  who  held  fiist  to  his  moun- 
lin  position  until  tlic  nii^ht  of  the  1 1  th,*  when,  informed  of  the  ^  _ 
pproach  of  National  troops  from  the  Rappahannock,  and  alanned 
>r  the  safety  of  his  communications  Avith  Richmond,  he  fled  precipitately 
sross  the  Rapid  Anna,  leaving  a  part  of  his  dead  unburicd.  He  was  pur- 
led as  far  as  that  stream  by  liuford,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  the 
rarse  of  a  day  or  two  heavy  rains  i)laced  almost  impassable  waters  between 
le  belligerents.*  Pope  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Robert  Ilud- 
m,  the  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Hill  estate,  on  which,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Crit- 
mden,  nearer  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  principal  part  of  the  battle 
as  fought.  Ou  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  where  both  parties  claimed  to 
ave  achieved  a  victory,  the  wearied  troops  rested  on  their  arms  the  night 
icceeding  the  day  of  conflict — a  night  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy,  the 
loon  l)eing  at  its  full. 

Generals  Pope  and  Jackson  were  both  re-enforced  soon  after  the  Battle 
r  Cedar  Mountain.  The  latter  retired  to  Gordonsville,  where  he  was  joined 
Y  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Longstreet,  two 

>  A>to  YorklhniUi^  AuuuBt  10, 1SC2. 

*  The  bftttlo  waa  somcwbut  unexpected  to  Pojie.  Tho  cannonadini;  that  oiiencd  late  fn  the  afternoon  was 
dMoltory.  that  Bonks  repurte<l  ho  did  not  expect  on  attack,  an<l  Btipposed  that  no  great  infantry  force  bad 
ne  IbnranL  Tho  ina»k  of  tho  forest  bad  completely  concealed  tb«:m.  and  tho  largo  number  of  the  Confe<le- 
0*  Ia  his  ftt>nt  was  unsuspected  by  Banks.  Wlien,  towards  evenln;^,  the  sounds  of  a  heavy  battle  reached  bis 
ft*  Pope  ordered  Mcl)«twe]l  to  send  forward  Kicketts*  dividlua,  directed  Sl^rol  to  brin;;  his  men  ui¥»n  tiie 
>u>d  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  ha»ti.>ned  to  the  front,  where  ho  arrivc<l  before  the  dose  of  the  action. 
*  The  deati  bodies  of  both  parties  were  found  mingletl  in  masses  over  tho  whole  ground  of  the  conflict. 

*  National  loss  was  about  two  thousand  men  kiUe<l  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  Confc<lcruteH  w.nsaliout  the 
-^  Oi>nenil  Crawfowrs  brigade  camo  out  of  that  terrible  fight  a  mere  remnant  S<»mc  regiments,  like  thoso 
"•One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Peansylvaiiia  and  Ono  Uundre«Iand  Si-cond  New  York  lost  half  of  their  number, 

•  or  wnunde<L  Qeneral  Oeary,  with  ono  Pennsylvania  and  five  Ohio  regiments,  mailo  ono  of  tho  most  des- 
•*  charges  daring  tho  battle,  and  was  severely  wotmded,  with  moit  of  hU  oflUcers.  General  Auger  was  olso 
^  Woumled;  an«l  General  Prince,  while  passing  from  one  part  of  his  command  to  another,  in  the  duik,  was 
'^  prisoner.  Ijec^  in  his  report  (i:eiM>rts  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virgini;u  page  IS),  says  he  captured  **400 
''^»*»«,  iDcluding  a  briga<ller-general,  5,300  stand  of  small  arras,  ono  piece  of  artillery,  several  caissons,  and 

'  'Colors.'*    Among  Lee's  offlcers  who  wcro  slain  was  General  C.  8.  Winder. 

X«ee  says  that  Jackson  made  preixmitions  to  push  on  and  *^  enter  Cul|»eiiper  Court-IIouso  before  morning,** 
'^'*«  detained  by  the  knowledge  of  Banks's  re-enforccmcntflb 

On  rooeiving  orders  to  move,  Sigel  sent  to  inquire  which  route  he  should  take,  and  while  waiting  for  an 
^^»  the  precioas  honrs  that  might  have  taken  him  to  the  front  and  secured  a  victory  were  kist. 

*^'p<Mts  of  Qonerals  Pope  nml  Leo,  and  of  their  snliordi nates.    Pope  specially  commendetl  tlio  brave  con- 
'y^  Genoml  Banks  in  the  fight,  who.  h<^  said,  **  was  in  tho  fhmt.  and  expose*!  as  much  as  any  man  in  his 
He  also  mode  special  mention  of  tho  gallantry  of  Generals  Augur,  Geary,  Williams,  Gordon,  Crow* 
nee,  Green,  and  Roberts.  ' 
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brigades  under  Ilood,  and  Stuart's  cavalry.  Pope  wa«  joined  by  Mgbt  .^^ 
thousand  of  BumBide's  goldicra  undi.T  General  lieno,  and  other  troops  uoder  — ^ 
General  King ;  and  ten  regiments  under  General  Stevens,  that  faod  just  come  t^ 

up  from  the  Sonth.«r4 
Carolina  coast,  had^K^ 
moved  from  Frede— — ^ 
ricksbuig,  and  "-~" — ^ 
within  aupporting^^ 
distanec.  Pope  wais.  ^ 
also  authorized  t^^s.,^ 
call  on  General  Co^  ^ 
for  the  greater  pot^e-  .^ 
tion  of  liis  troo])9  i  _^S 
Western  Vii^iiii^^=. 
Thus  Btrcngthenc^^_^ 
he  moved  forwa^^^^ 
and  formed  a  Ii^^h^ 
with  Ills  right  und_  -^^ 
Sigel,  on  Robcrtsoi-  —^  " 
Iliver,  his  letl  untM.  ^=f 
Reno,  at  RacGO^K.»B 
Ford,  and  his  iTn«^  r~T 
under  McDowell,  occupying  the  flanks  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

It  was  intended  to  hold  this  position  until  the  Army  of  the  Poton^u^to 
should  join  the  Army  of  Virginia,  but  I)eforc  that  was  accomplished  Pc»5>« 
found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.     Sonic  Confedcrsite  cavalry  were  Burprii3C?«I 
and  caplurt'd  at  I.^iiiHa  Court-llouso,  and  from  tlicm  positive  tnformali*>«i 
was  obtained  that  Lee  was  about  to  tlirow  his  whole  army  with  cmsbi-Ki^ 
force  n|Km  Pope,  and  to  seize  his  coiiiinuuieations  with  Fredericksburg  »*i<l 
the  capital.'    Pojie  was  immediately  ordeK'<l  to  retire  behind  the  N»«-t.b 
Fork  of  the  Raiipahanuock,'  which  he  did  in  good  onier"  f*K««i 
''m^'i^"'   «'i'hoiit  loss,  taking  |>o8ition  so  that  his  left  rested  at  Kelly's 
Ford  and  his  right  at  Uappahnnnock  Station,  wheie  the  OraK^S** 
and  Alexandria  railway  crosses  the  North  Fork.     The  Confederate  eava-lry 
bad  closely  jjursned,  and  on  the  20th  and  2l8t,  lice's  aniiy,  in  lieavy  for*'** 
i-cached  the  river,  Longstreet,  with  Fitz-Hugh  Lee's  cavalry  taking  positi**" 
opposite  PoiKj's  left,  and  Jackson,  with  Stuart's  cavalry,  posting  themeel  *'-** 
at  Beverly  Ford,  above  Ilaiipahaunock  Station.     Tliere  had  been  some  bK"!**^ 
ekinnishing  betwccii  tJie  caiah-y  of  Bayanl  and  Stuart  all  tlie  way  fir**"* 
Cedar  Mountain,  lint   no    very  severe  fighting  excepting  e»^*^ 
'      ISranily  Station,*  where  the  \ationals  were  worsted  and  dri^'^" 
across  tlio  Rap]  lahan nock. ^ 
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aring  the  20th  an<l  21st  thore  was  an  artillery^  conflict  along  the  Rappa- 
Hik  fur  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  Confederates  trying  to  force  a  passage 
U  stream  in  front  of  tiie  Nationals,  while  the  latter,  well  posted,  con^ 
lly  rcpulijcd  thorn.  On  the  second  day  it  was  clcitr  to  Lcc  and  liis 
•9  that  tliey  could  not  snccccd,  so  they  began  the  more  formidable 
ntent  of  a  march  up  the  stream,  to  cross  it  above  and  flank  Po}>e's  army, 
movement  was  masked  by  leaving  a  strong  force  at  Beverly  Ford  under 
street.  Pope  had  expected  and  dreaded  this;  fur,  being  still  under 
orders  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  Freilericksburg,  he  was  too 
in  numbers  to  extend  his  right  any  farther  up  the  stream.  lie  tcle- 
led  to  Washington  that  he  must  either  be  reinforced  or  re- 
and  was  assured*  that  if  he  could  hold  on  two  days  longer  ''^"'U^'''' 
>uld  be  so  strengthened  by  troops  expected  from  the  Ponin- 
.hat  he  would  be  able  to  resume  the  ofiensivo.  But  on  the  tnoniiiig  of 
&th,  the  designated  time,  ouly  seven  thousand  troops  of  that  army  had 
ed  him.' 

I  the  mean  time  Pope  had  determined  to  paralyze  the  dangerous  flank 
ment,  if  possible,  by  the  perilous  one  to  himself  of  throwing  his  whole 
across  tlic  liappaliaimock,  and  filing  furiously  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
e  Confe<Icrates.  He  saw  clearly  that  he  must  either  do  this  or  al>andon 
ne  of  the  Rappahannock  and  retire  to  "Warrenton  Junction,  or  retire  to 
ericksbui^  and  abandon  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  i-ailwny,  and  thus 
open  the  direct  approaches  to  Washington.  Arrangements  for  the 
movement  were  made,  when  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in  and  fnistratod  it. 
river  was  raised  several  feet  before  morning,  and  the  bridges  were 
oyed,  and  all  the  fords  were  drowned.  At  the  same  time  Staart  was 
ng  a  mid  on  Po|>c's 

with  a    part    of  -  '"■^  •-    -* 

Ttson'a  and  I.po'a 
ry,  and  two  guns, 
t  the  railw.iyT  He 
crossed  the  river 
previous  ilay  at 
jrloo  Bridge  and 
ity,  and  under 
■  of  intense  dark- 
the  rain  ihlling 
nwly,  he  pushed 
imolested  to  Wai- 
ID,  and  around  to 
rtt's  Station,  at 
h     Pope's     army  „^^,^  ,„„„, 

I  were  then  parked, 

^narded  by  about  fifteen  hundred  infantry  and  five  companies  of  cavalry. 
ft  fired  a  portion  of  the  trains,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  dam- 
on  account  of  the  raiiL      He  captured  Pojje'a  field  quartermaster  with 


b  apsoTTOji,  ninlor  0*n*i 
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his  papers,  burned  a  few  wagons,  and  carried  off  about  two  hundred  prison- 
ers, taken  from  the  hospitals.     The  disgrace  inflicted,  it  was  thought,  wj 
more  serious   tliau  the  damaged     Stuart  recrossed   the  Rappahannock  at^^ 
Warrentou  Springs,  after  a  little  skirmishing. 

Tlie  National  capital  was  now  in  imminent  danger,  and  slowly  the  Army^^ 
of  the  Potomac  was  coming  up  to  its  relief.*  Still  it  was  coming,  and  Po| 
was  made  to  believe  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  re-enforced  bj^  ^irtij 
forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  had  l)een  resting  for  morftr-Tv^^rQ 
than  a  month.*  His  own  force  had  become  much  weakened  by  fighting  ant^  «~v)d 
marching,  and  at  this  time  its  effective  men  did  not  exceed  forty  thousan(»  K~snd 
in  number.*  But  with  the  hope  of  immediate  support,  he  massed  his  arm^  -d^my 
in  the  neighborliood  of  Rappaliannock  Station,*  for  the  purposes-. 

*^"i86^^  of  falling  u|x>n  the  portion  of  the  Confederates  that  had  crosse- 
the  river  above  him,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be   stretch^ 
between  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Warrenton.     He  look< 
to  the  swollen  river  as  a  sufficient  barrier  to  any  attempt  of  the  Confederati 
on  its  ri<jfht  bank  to  2:et  between  himself  and  Fredericksburjj. 

Sigel  was  directed  to  march  his  whole  coq>s  upon  Sulphur  Springs,  si 
ported  by  Banks  and  Reno,  and  McDowell  (joined  by  the  Pennsylva 
Reserves,  under  Reynolds)  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  directs  r^L^tly 
upon  WaiTcnton,  that  he  might  join  with  Sigel  in  pushing  the  Confede^a^,^E:3te8 
back  to  Waterloo  Bridge.     General  Halleck  was  requested  to  send  Frankli  .^  ^jn's 
corps  (which  had  arrive*!  at  Alexandria  from  the  Peninsula)  to  Gainsvi'  ^  ilJe 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railway,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Junction.     Stur^ — to^%^ 

» August  V*    ^^  Alexandria,  had  been  ordered*  to  post  strong  guards  tXa^  Jon^ 

the  railway  between   Manassas   Jimction  and   Catlett   Stati  .^Eion; 

and  directions  liad  been  given  to  the  commander  at  Manassas  Junction,  for 

*  Poi»c  in  his  report  says,  the  raid  was  '*  attende^l  with  but  littlo  damage,'^  but ""  was  most  disgraoeftal  1^^^     to  ti^ 
force  which  h.-nl  been  Ic-rt  in  charge  of  the  trains.'^ 

•  General  Halleck  bail  rc*peute<lly  urged  General  McClcllan  to  hasten  the  dei>artarc  of  his  armj  fW« 
Peninsula.    On  tbo  9th,  he  inforuu-d  him  of  the  {ktIIs  with  which  Poite's  army  and  the  capital  were  thni 
and  said,  ^Considering  the  amount  of  transfMirtation  (an  immense  number  of  vessels  inthe  Jamexandat! 
ton  Riiotls)  at  your  disiios.il.  yonr  delay  is  not  satisfactory.    Y«»u  must  move  with  all  celerity.*^    On  thei 
injsrday  ]IaIUH:lc  informed  MeClellun  of  the  battle  between  Pope  and  Jackson,  ut  Cc<tar  MonntaiJL, 
"Thexe  must  be  no  further  delay  in  your  movements:   that  which  has  alrea«ly  ocenrrvd  was  entirely 
pected,  an<i  must  be  satisfactorily  explained.'*     To  these  <>lectro!rraphs  McTh'llan  replieil,  that  a  lack  of 
piirtaiion  was  the  cause  of  delay ;  and  he  assured  the  General-in-Chief  that  ho  was  doing  all  in  his  power  tc 
out  his  orders.     See  McClellan's  Report,  paj:es  159-lCO. 

•  After  the  first  few  djiys  succcedin'^  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing,  Leo's  army  having  fallen 
Cichmond.  with  the  exception  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry  left  l«»  watch  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  Uu}  P*» 
there  was  very  little  service,  excepting  camp  duty,  for  tliat  anny  to  perform.     Immediately  on  its  arriva  "^   "PW 
the  little  peninVila  formed  by  the  James  and  Ilerrinjr  Creek,  between  HarriMin's  Point  and  Westor-  -«-'^.  ^ 
approaches  to  it  were  strongly  fortiflciL     It  siMin  became  eviilent  that  tr«K>ps  were  gathering  on  the  stNiK^^  ''^ 
of  the  James,  in  the  neighb<irhoo<l  of  Petersburg.     On  the  30th  of  Jnly,  McClellan  was  informed  tnm      "^••^ 
ington  that  they  were  moving,  when  II<Miker  was  ordero«l  to  advance  with  his  divi.'iim    and  Pleaaa*-*'**  • 
cavalry,  and  seize  Malvern  Hills  as  a  menace  of  Illehmond.     Ho  dn>ve  the  Confe<lerate8  from  the  Hills  (^  *^  ^ 
captured  100  of  them,  anil  pushed  c.ivalrv  under  Averill  as  far  as  White  0.;k  Swamp  Bfidire,  wheiv  th«.*jr*'P* 
tnred  2S  men  and  horses  of  the  Tenth  Vlnrinla  cavalry.     H4M>ker  w.is  satisflotl  that  if  be  ba<!  bi*<«n  allo^*'™ 
follow  up  this  mo\-ement  with  any  considentble  numlK.*r  of  tr»Mips,  Uichmond  might  have  been  taken  wit  1*  '"•^ 
McClellan  had  reet-lved  a  peremptory  order  to  tran.nfer  his  army  to  Acquia  Crci'k,  anUit  cuuld  not  b«^    \mL 
Meanwhile  General  Fn-nch,  with  a  considerable  Confederate  force  and  43  gnna,  had  gone  down  the  soo^J"  ^/* 
of  the  James  to  assail  McC'lellan's  ramp.     He  oppeare<i  suddenly  at  Coggin's  Point,  beftire  daylight  <^*' 
morning  of  the  first  of  August,  and  o[)ened  tiro  on  the  camp  and  vesst^ls.    So  »«Km  as  McClellsa^  gni»*        . 
brought  to  l«'ar  on  him,  he  ceased  firing'  and  withdrew.    McClelhin  sent  a  force  across  the  James  tbatdi^^*'* 
Cunfedenites  back  to  Petersburg,  and  strongly  furtlfle<l  Coggin's  Point. 

*  Slsels  c.»rp»  had  In-eome  i-eluced  to  about  9.000  effectives;  Binks's  to  fi,000 ;  McDowella'a,  Inc'^V-"* 
nt-ynold.Vs  division  that  h.ad  come  from  the  Peninsula,  was  only  1&,000;  Beoo^a  was  7,000;  and  tlie  e'*^'^'*^^* 
greatly  reduced  in  its  equipment  of  horses  and  amis,  did  not  exceed  4,00). 
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first  division  of  reinforcements  that  Bhotiid  arrive  to  halt  and  take 
;  in  the  works  there,  pushing  forward  its  cavalry  to  Thorough&re  Gap. 
^el  with  bis  supporters  (limiks  and  Reno),  moved  slowly  up  the  left  side 
he  Rappahannock,  and  drovu  the  Confederates  from  GreatRun.* 
er  ro-bnilding  the  bridge  tlic  latter  ImmI  destroyed,  he  pusltcd    '  ^^  ' 
rord,  and,  under  the  fire  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  side  of 

Rappahannock,  took  posseHsion  of  Sulphur  Springs  the  next  moniing, 
.  went  on  toward  Waterloo  Bridge,     Tlie  latter  jKiint  was  occupied  by 
ford's  cavalry  at    noon,'  and   Sigel's   advance    under  Milroy     ,        ^^^ 
ived  there  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Pope's  army  now  faced  westward,  with  Wgel's  corps  and  Buford's 
airy  near  the  liappaliannock,  at 
iterloo  Bridge,  and  Banks  just 
jnd  them.  Reno  was  near  Sul- 
ir  Springs;  McDowell,  with  the 
isions  of  Ricketta  and  King,  was 

Warrenton ;  and  Heintzdnian,' 
0  had  just  arrived  fi-om  the  Pen- 
ala,  was  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
rter  hail  been  i-eported  as  near 
tlton  Station,'  and  it  was  cxpet^ted 
t  he  would  prcNs  forward  and 
n  Reno;  while  Fr.tnklin  was  ex- 
ited to  take  )>ost  on  Ilcintzciman's 
ht.  Sturgis  and  Cox  wei-o  hourly 
>ected  at  Warrenton  Junction. 

Such  was  the  jtosition  of  Pope's 
ay,  now  about  ttixty  tliousand 
ong,  on  the  2dth  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Jackson,  who  led  Lee's  foR-es 
^aged  in  the  great  flank  movement,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Ilinson's 
ill,  four  miles  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  passed  through  Orleans,  bivouacked 
Salem,  and,  moving  with  liis  accustomed  celerity,  the  next  daj-  .au-sj, 
»«§ed  the  Bull's  Run  Slountains  at  Thoronghfaro  Gap  to  Gaines- 
le,  where  ho  was  joined  by  Stuart  with  two  cavalry  brigades,  and  at 
light  reached  Bristow  Station,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  in 
>e's  rear,  and  between  him  and  Washington  and  Alexandria.  This  movt- 
>t  had  been  so  thoroughly  masked  that  Po])0  was  completely  di-ceived, 

on  the  ]>rcviouR  evening,  when  Jackson  was  reposing  at  Salem,  between 
•»T)uglifare  and  ^Iiinassas  (Jajw,  lie  sent  word  to  McDowell  at  Warrenton, 

■  he  believed  "  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  had  marched  for  the 
''kaudo.ah  Valley,  by  way  of  Luniy  and  Front  RoyaL"  From  information 
i  Te<l  from  an  otiicer  of  thb  signal  corjw,  at  noon  that  day.  Banks  was  of 

eame  opinion.     So  little  was  Jackson  expected  at  the  rear  of  the  army 

■  two  trains  of  cars  ran   up  to  Brlstow  Station,  and  wore  captnn'd  l>y 

I'ackson  knew  the  peril  of  bin    position,  and  the  necessity  for   quick 
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his  ]mpcrB,  burned  a  few  wagons,  and  carried  off  about  two  tiuodred  prison- 
ers, taken  from  the  hospitals.  The  disgrace  inflicted,  it  was  thought,  wa« 
more  serious  tlian  the  damage.'  Stuart  recroesed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Warrenton  Springs,  after  a  little  skirmishing. 

The  National  capital  was  now  in  imminent  danger,  and  slowly  the  Army 

of  the  Potomac  was  coming  up  to  its  relief.'    Siill  it  wo«  coming,  and  Pope 

was  mailc  to  believe  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  re^;nforeed  by 

forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops,  who  had  l»cen  resting  for  more 

than  a  month.'     His  own  force  had  become  mudi  weakened  by  fighting  and 

marching,  and  at  this  time  its  effective  men  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 

in  mimbcr.*     But  with  the  hojie  of  immediate  pupport,  he  masseil  liia  army 

in  the  iieighlKirhood  of  Rappahannock  Station,*  for  the  purpose' 

•  ^"f^       of  falling  upon  the  portion  of  the  Confederates  that  had  eros»ed 

the  river  above  him,  and  was  then  BupjMsed  to  be   ctretched 

between  Waterloo  Uridge,  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Warrenton.     lie  looked 

to  the  swollen  river  as  a  eutticient  biinicr  to  any  attempt  of  the  Confederates 

on  its  right  bank  to  get  between  liimxelf  and  Fredericksbui^. 

Sigel  was  directed  to  march  his  whole  coq»s  u]>on  Sulphur  Springs,  Bup- 
ported  by  Banks  and  Ueno,  and  McI>oweH  (joined  by  the  Pennnylvania 
Reserves,  under  Ileynohls)  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  march  directly 
upon  Warrenton,  that  ho  niiglit  join  with  Sigel  in  pushing  the  Confederal^ 
back  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  Geiiend  Ilallcck  was  requested  to  send  Frankliti>j 
coqis  (which  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  from  the  Peninsula)  to  Gain8vil\ 
on  the  l^laoassas  Gap  railway,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Junction,  ^'"rr*:  ' 
>  Au-u.i  M.  "'  Alexandria,  had  been  oi-dered*  to  ]rost  strong  guards  "Itj,, 
the  railway  between  Manassa<i  Junction  ami  Catlctt  Slatj  * 
a:ul  directions  had  Iwcn  given  to  the  eommander  at  Manassas  Junction  _  ' 
^^To^ 

Is  rF|t(>rt  6Af 9,  the  raldn-M  ^iltpndcd  wllb  but  IIIIM  damn^/' but "  vu  most  dJ«grmQ.«fL^^    "      ' 


encral  llallccfc  ... 

h,  be  toRinnvahlliK'rtbuiH.'rlll  with  wUleh  I'ujv' 


llallccfc  but  rrpHlnllr  ar^d  Ornera]  MfClollfin  t<>  hutm  the  drpnrtnn  nf  liii  •rn,,  . 


iR  '  Cnn^ik'rtn;  the  stnunntof  tniiiii>"nation  (in  immi'iiii-  numbiTorTcuclsliilhi'Jjiincit  ^  ,*'•'< 
mil)  at  ):our  dlS[rt«L  j-onrdehir  I]  nnt  utIiAHitiirjr.    You  muitmuvf  wllb  nil  celcHIr-''     ft  '*  '■'\I|,hs[>- 
InDirnu-iI  tlcCU'Ilun  u(  Ibo  bxtilc  brlwin-n  IVifw  uhI  -iKki"!!.  ut  Cnlir  Hva^^  IVi^  i^)^. 


''^•S*^ '•'Sir 


■p  dflay 
pofltd, snd innat be HiUsfiularlly  riiiialmil.''    To  thosn  ili'Ctmsnphr UcCk'] 
pirtuliin  iriu  tb«  Quau-  of  ib'br :  and  h«  u3Br»l  Ibr  OvnEnl-ln.l'bk'r  tbit  hu  wuduia; 
oBtblu.n-.lfH.    £«  MrTk-llBii-ii  Hcpurt,  pa^s  int-ICO. 

■  MWr  tho  Ant  hvr  Aajt  •aececillaa  Ihs  ntivat  In  HutIhib'!  Idndlns.  Ifc'i  ann; 
EtfhnwniL  witli  Ok  cKvptlon  ••(  a  bristle  of  euvolty  hit  in  wucbtho  inovemi'onnf  Iln;ipJ|^S     ^ 
tUwair.'UTiTjlUlloMrvln.'.  pxcrpUagmmp.bilv,  liwlhalimn/tiimsfflinii.    ImnwdlatpU  J**  ^-  *^' 
lb«  Iltllv  penlntiib  tvrmrA  by  Ilia  James  and  HtnlDC  ITrrli.  Ul*«n  ni>rTl>nn->  Pul,^^'^    \^  Vf 

of  Ihe  Janiea.  In  U»  n*lghl-.rhou.i  of  Peti'rthuiK.     On  Ihe  Wlh  of  July.  McCIrllm  *a^  J'^_  x^^^  *' 
Injlrm  that  tbey  were  mmlnE.  when  Jliuktr  tm  iwdwud  "  ~ 

eanlrr,  ind  H'iie  Midvnii  luili  us  s  idcnueD  cif  UleMnnnil.  1 
cipliin'd  lOO  uf  Ui.'nL  anil  [.uilicd  cavalr}'  uiul.-r  AvrrlJI »  E 
tnml  £3  mrn  and  bnrMi  nf  the  Tenlh  Vlr^nla  cav^lr^.  Ibi 
MIkm  <i]i  IIiK  niv-cnivni  Hlib  an;  mni>l<lmble  nninlKT  of  lrT>..1.^  l:i 
JlfOi'llun  hacl  rMelvnl  i  iMTrmplnry  ordjr  to  Imnsrer  bl« 
Mvanshtk  Gcnml  Fn-neb.  vltb  n  nuitildeniMe  Cnnf<HlnBt«  II 

murnlnji'f  IbeBratof  A«pnt.  and  ■•prinnl  Broon  iho  cnmp  ainlvcM 

Cuiiaik-nlt-i  bnrk  tn  ritrnbiir;,  an<l  Un>ns\j  tirUlh-A  Co««in-i  Poliu. 
•jlin-ri  onnH  hail  IvcHmi  rtUcvil  M  nburit  «^l»0  offactlTM!  " 
livynoMn'ii  dUlibia  Ihat  bad  cuina  fr«fn  the  PentnnU, 
Givatly  reilucvd  In  It*  equipment  of  hnraii  and  Anui.  dU 
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Sigfl'u   corjM  and  Buford'a 


B  fint  diviuon  of  re-enforceroentH  that  should  arrive  to  lialt  and  take 
rt  in  the  works  there,  punhing  forward  its  cavalry  to  Thoroughfare  Gap. 
Sige[  with  hie  Bupporlers  (Itanks  and  Ileoo),  mov«d  slowly  up  the  leH  sldo 
the  Rappahannock,  and  drovi'  the  Confederates  from  Grt'ntllun.* 
!ler  re-building  the  bridge  tlio  latter  had  destroyud,  he  ]>iiiihod     '  *^'*' 
(■ward,,  and,  under  the  fire  of  artillery  from  tho  opposite  side  of 
e  Rappahannock,  took  posflesxion  of  Sulphur  Springs  the  next  morning, 
d  went  on  toward  Waterloo  Bridge.     Tlie  latter  point  was  occupie<l  by 
iford's  cavalry  at  noon,'  and   Sigel'a   advance   under  Milroy     ,  .^    „, 
rived  there  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Pope's  army  now  faced  westward, 
.valry  near  tho  liappahannock,  at 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Banks  just 
ihind  them,  Reno  was  near  Sul- 
knr  Springs;  McDowell,  with  the 
ivirions  of  Hicketta  and  King,  was 
t  Warrenton ;  and  Hcintzelman,' 
ho  had  just  arrived  from  the  Pen- 
sola,  was  at  Warrenton  Junction. 
alter  had  been  i-eported  as  near 
iaiton  Station,'  and  it  was  expected 
it  he  would  press  forward  and 
n  Itcno;  while  Franklin  was  ex- 
■tcd  to  take  post  on  lie  in  tzel  man's 
it.  Sturgis  and  Coy  were  hourly 
ected  at  Warrenton  Junction. 
9uch  was  the  i>ositlon  of  Pope's  ^^  ^  »»»b«liii. 

r-j     row    nlwut    sixty    thousand 

g,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Jackson,  who  le<l  Leo's  fowes 
•■etl  in  the  great  flank  movement,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Ilinson's 
1>iir  miles  above  Waterl(H>  Bridge,  passed  through  Orleans,  hivouacketl 
•m,  and,  moving  with  his  accustome<]  celerity,  the  next  day*  ,  ^^„  ^ 
I  the  Bull's  Run  Mountains  at  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Gaines- 
rlaere  he  was  joine<l  by  Stuart  with  two  cavalry  brigades,  and  at 
;  reached  Bristow  Stati()n,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway,  in 
il  Washington  and  Alexandria.  Tills  inove- 
luasked  that  Pope  was  completely  deceivcil, 

nil  .l;ii-k,-iiii  \v;is  ii'jMi-ini.'  :U  S^iKiii,  liotWCeU 
.:.,  !,<■  M.1,1  wonl  lo  M.I)ow,.n  :it  Wari-enlon, 
f^>rt-c  of  the  enemy  had  inaithed  for  the 
,umy  and  Front  Royal."  From  information 
gnal  corps,  at  noon  that  day,  Hanks  was  of 
kiiou  expected  at  the  rear  of  the  army 
Station,  and  were  captured  by 

and  the  necessity  for   ({uick 
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prompt  Kearney,  who  had  arrived  at  Bristow  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning— ^», 
waa  wilt  forward  in  pursuit  of  Ewell,  followed  by  Hooker,  and,  with  lh»  ■!! 
divisions  of  Keaniey  and  Itcno,  Pope  reached  Manassas  Junction  at  noon  ^crma, 
just  after  Jackson  with  his  rear-guard  had  left.  lie  at  onec  pushed  all  hiac  ^  J( 
available  forces  u|>on  CentreviUc  in  pursuit,  and  ordered  McDowell  to m«rcM"-™-yh 
for  that  place,  and  Porter  to  come  up  to  Manassas.  Unfortunately  McDoweU-^U 
had  sent  Uicketta'  diviHiun  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  but  with  the  "■■"»'"—-  ^  j 
der  of  his  force  he  pushed  oii  accoi'diiig  to  orders. 

Kearney  drove  Jackson's  rear-guard  out  of  Centrevillo  late  in  the  afteiHr-^=fL 

noon,*  and  the  main  body  of  the  Confederates  fled  by  way  of  th^r:Xb» 

'^Ma*"     Sudley  Springs  road  and  Warrenton  turnpike,'  destroying  tb*-:flie 

bridges  over  the  little  streams  behind  them.     Their  faces  wei^  -^re 

towanl  Tboroughfai-e  Gap,  fi-om  which  was  coming  their  help,  and  towar:^  jj 

evening  a  strong  force  under  Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encamped  on  the ■'■ — g-    f^ 

hills  at  tiic  west  side  of  the  Warrenton  pike,  near  the  battle-ground  of  BuIK'  _d't 

Run  the  year  befoix','     King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  Wi  ~~^ta 

'  'issi*'      ""  close  ]»ursuit,  and  when  they  had  roaeheil  a  point  desirL>d  t^~  by 

the  watching  Confederates,  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  th^^^ieir 

flank.     A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.     The  brunt  of  it,  on  the  part  of  tZ — ^Uie 

Nationals,  was  borne    by   Gibbon's  brigade,  nobly  siip]>orted  by  tliat.       of 

Doubleday's  under  its  gallant  eo:  com- 
mander. It  continued  until  da^  ^rk- 
ness  interposeil,  when  the  advaiita-^KZ^ga 
was  with  the  Confederates.  'i~  ^M'he 
losses  on  each  side  were  very  lieai^'  ->y- 
Taliaferro  was  badly  wounded,  a  ^mnd 
Ewell  lost  a  leg. 

Pope   was  now  at  Centrevil  .Mil\e\ 

and,  on  hearing  of  this  encount^P"    ter, 

made  immediate  arrangenients  f^r 

cruHliing  Jackson  by  cireumamhi*  -^im* 

pressure  befoiv   he   could   forni-^t^  ' 

junction  with  J.ongstreet.     He  '  ^ 

reeled    SIcDowell    and    King  *" 

maintain  their  positions  at  all  Ic  ^  '•*'■ 

ards;    told   Kearney  to  push  t         "*'' 

'"""•  ward     from     Centre ville    at    »         '"'* 

ig,'  and  follow  Jackson  closely  along  the  Warren*  j 

|iike,  to  prevent  his  retreat  northward    toward   Leesbui^,  b 

'  *t'Mi'      ordered  Porter,  whom  ho  su])[>osed  to  bo  at  Manassas  JuuctS  _*tion, 

to  move   upon    CentreviUc    at   dawn.      But  Longstreet's  ra^^^^^P'" 

mare  1 1,  quickened  by  a  knowledge  of  Jackson's  danger,  defeated  the  pr^"J''*'^ 

He    had   passed   through  Thoronahfare  Gap  befoi-c    King's    division  •"  ""** 

attackeil,  and  near  its  entrance,  between  it  and  Haymarket,  had  enconntc^^  ^creo 

Ricketts'  division,  with    the   ca\alry    of  Bufoi-d  and  Bayard,  which  ''"^ 

marched  to  confront  him.     An  active  engagement  ensued,  and  ended  i — ^  ""'/' 

with  the  sunliglit.    The  heaviest  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  Eleventh  Peni^^      «/'* 


oVlock  in  the  i 


and 


H  Dup  on  page  ass,  nluiu  L 
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1,  which  lost  abont  fift^  men.     Ixtngstreet  vas  held  in  check  fur  a  while ; 
rheii,  from  his  superior  force,  he  sent  out  flanking  particH  (a  strong  one 
a{>ewell  Gap),  Rickotta  yielded  to  iicccmity  and  fled  toward 
esville,  rapidly  followed  early  the   next  morning*  by  his    **°^' 
TonisL 

'ope's  advantage  was  lost  on  the  morning  of  the  ZDth.  His  arniy  was 
ered  and  somewhat  confuHcrl,  while  the  ohuiiuos  for  a  junction  of  Jack- 
ind  Longstrcet  momentarily  increased.  King  had  been  compelled  to 
don  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  had  fallen  back  to  Manassas  Junction,  to 
h  point  Rickctts  had  also  hastened.  This  left  the  way  open  for  a  s|>eedy 
see  of  the  two  Confederate  leaders,  and  the  advance  of  Leo's  entire 
■.  Pope  perceived  it,  and  endeavored  to  regain  what  was  lost  by  order- 
Mgel,  8U))ported  by  Reynolds,  to  advance  from  Grovcton  and  attack 
son  in  the  wooded  heights  near,  at  dawn,  while  he  should  get  the 
indcr  of  his  force  well  in  hand.  lie  ordered  Heintzclmaii  to  pnsh  for- 
from  Centreville  with  the  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Kearney  toward 
esville,  to  l>e  followed  by  Kcno,  who  was  to  attack  promptly  and  heavily, 
t  Porter,  with  hi«  own  corps  and  King's  division,  was  to  move  upon  the 
to  Gainesville  from  Slanassas,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Jackson's  flank 
e  junction  of  that  highway  and  the  Warrenton  pike,  and  to  fall  heavily 
his  rear. 

ackson,  who  now  commanded  the  Warrenton  road,  by  which  Lee  was 
taching,  had  determined  to  maintain  his  advantageous  position  at  all 
•ds  until  relief  should  come.  His  troops  were  posted  along  the  cut  and 
ing  of  an  unfinished  railway,  his  right  resting  on  the  Warrenton  pike, 
his  left  near  Sudley's  Mill.  The  greater  portion  of  his  troops  wore 
r  shelter  of  thick  woods  a  little  in  the  rear. 

igel,  with  the  division  of  Carl  Schurz  on  his  right,  that  of  Schenck  on 
?il,  and  Mitroy  in  the  center,  advanced  to  attack  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
ing,*  and  at  seven  a  furious  bat- 
iras  begun.  Until  ten  ^^^  ^ 
;k  Sigel  steadily  gain- 
•ound,  in  the  face  of  a  destructive 
1  of  missiles,  when  it  became  evi- 
that  Jackson  had  been  re-enforccd, 
was  assuming  the  offensive.  It 
o.  Longslreet,  with  the  vanguard 
ee's  whole  ai-my.  which  had  been 
tning  through  Thoroughfare  Gap 
le  nioniing,  unopposed,  had  reach- 
10  field  of  action.  Yet,  against 
tably  increasing  odds,  the  Nation- 
laintoined  the  sanguinary  strug- 
intil  near  noon,  when  Kearney's 
ion  arrivetl  on  the  field  by  the 
ty  Springs  road,  and  took  position  on  Sigel's  right.  At  the  same  time 
■  rame  np  by  the  Gainesville  i-oad  to  the  support  of  the  center,  an<l  Roy- 
i,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  placed  himself  on  the  extreme  left. 
!er  arrived  by  the  Siidley  road  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  relief 
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of  Schurz  and  Alilroy,  who  lin<l  been  fighting  eince  morning  without  tastiiK 
food,  and  had  almnst  expended  their  ammunition. 

At  noon  the  Nationals  outnumbered  the  Confederates,  and  from  tht 
time  until  half-past  four  o'clock  the  battle  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  seii-d 
of  severe  Hkirmishos,  Tlion  Pope  ordered  Porter  into  aelion,  with  dirertior 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  tho  Confederate  right,  wliich  he  supposed  to  T" 
that  of  Jackson's  troops;  and  soon  afterward  Ileintzelman  and  Reno  wes 
ordered  to  assail  their  left  and  front  in  supi>ort  of  Porter's  movement.  B-J 
that  movement  was  not  made,  in  eonscqncnce.  Porter  savs,  of  not  receivi^ 
the  order   imtil  dusk ;   so  the  brunt  of  battle  fell  upon  HeiatEelman  a^ 


Reno.  It  was  desperate  and  gallant  on  both  sides.  Grovor's  brigade^  <:»f 
Hooker's  division  penetrated  two  of  Jackson's  lines  by  a  bayonet  cha'«"^r^, 
sod  after  a  severe  hand  to  hand  struggle  got  possessiou  of  tho  rail^*"2av- 
embankment  on  the  Confederate  left,  but  at  the  cost  of  thirty  per  cent-    o*" 


In  Junf.  13M,  «ltl.  hit  imve 

D  ill  »n  ambulance  nirly  In  Ihc 

1  morning,  .mil  «:>-i«  uv.r  the  b.uLB-m-Hnii  "f  Hull--    ^""■ 

nor  Lbe  >ilg  vrHn.  Ilenry'sl 

lii>ii»(»«  lo,,-.  S3t  «i.l  tan.  TuluinB  1.).  ul.  f..lln-lnir   «» 

JIna  of  th>  niUnit  i.r  tho  Nulcnal  tmup^  H.iil  A'^"     " 

the  Wimnilon  tumplko,  sn<l  wcalnril  lu  an'ff***Z 

"^' 

hamlet  «t  *  fe«r  dll>i|>l<l>li.-<l  houiro.  on  th>  .!«[■*•    '^L- 
hLLL    W*  [uusril  [Im.nnh  iilanen«rlh*riiBto<  ^": 

and  rifll  Uad  Icfl  It  .(tL-r  tl.»  b»W«.     Pop>.-i  o"""^ 

JKt      ' 

^    -Jafc^        - 

«(■»  hronirht  lo  b«.t  npon  It  to  drin  nnt  tliiilM«''^_ 
.,.n-»-f«.    Amending  .  hill  ,h™»..h  «p,.   ^^ 

llD«  vie.  of  tho  emihtry  OT»r  which  Iba  Utlln  rf  -"t^ 

SK/EK'' 

W^^L 

ei.  1M1.  an.!  tlw  CI.WI  of  Aupml.  IStS,  w,n,  ftmght      *_, 

HIH.'  .Ml 

or  the  wmff  inMrrUI  JU  Ihil  D«r  ib*  attir  sT  Dm  '"^"Z^ 
bovra,  aa,  paft  WT,  vnlniiio  L)  ma  thla  imaifUaa^ "  ^^_ 
MiKosr  OP  Till  Patho«  wno  reiL  at  Oaort^^l^ 

Anonti  S3,  ».  *S1>  80.  IS»5."  Wf  are  luoitnf  t'*"'*?^ 
Mmuaaas  .IuhfUoiu  the  |>Um  of  vhldi  U  ^"'^'-^i^zr' 

OmT.'ton.  Ilelumlnc,  wc  puicrf  mr  Cblu'i  *^^^. 
ndwl  IB  thU 'K"^*^^. 
and  lb*  UW-K-*^^ 
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its  force.  Kearney,  meanwhile,  had  struck  Jackson^s  lefl  at  the  point  occa« 
pied  by  A  P.  Hill,  doubled  his  Hank  upon  his  center,  and  assisted  Hooker  in 
holding  the  railway  intrenchment  for  a  time.  This  was  a  critical  moment 
for  the  Confederates,  for  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  Jack- 
son's lefl  had  been  driven  back  nearly  a  mile. 

King's  division  of  McDowell's  corps  had  come  into  action  about  sunset, 
and  boldly  advanced  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  Nationals,  but  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand.  Heavy  fo-enforcements,  composed  of  a  fresh  division 
of  Longstreet's  corps,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Jackson.  Among  tliem  was 
Hood's  famous  Texan  brigade.  By  these  and  McLaws'  Louisianians,  Kear- 
ney's regiments,  most  in  advance,  were  driven  back  with  tlie  loss  of  a  gun, 
four  flags,  and  one  hundred  men  made  prisoners ;  but  soon  afterward  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Porter,  on  receiving  Pope's  order  at  twi- 
light, made  a  disposition  for  attack,  but  it  was  too  late.  So  ended  The 
Battlb  of  Grov£tox,  with  a  loss  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  men  on 
each  side.* 

Pope's  entire  army  (excepting  Banks's  force  at  Bristow's  Station)  and  a 
port  of  McClellan's  was  in  the  action  just  recorded.  Fasting,  sickness,  and 
nuiFches,  and  the  casualties  in  battle,  had  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
e&ctive  men.  It  was  estimated  at  only  about  forty  thousand  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  of  Groveton.-  It  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of  its 
commander  in  keeping  Lee  and  Jackson  apart  and  destroying  the  latter,  and 
it  was  now  decidedly  the  weaker  l)aily,  for  I^ee's  army  had  just  become 
a  powei-ful  unit.  Prudence  counseled  a  retreat  across  Bull's  Run,  and  even 
to  the  defenses  of  Washington,  but  Pope  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  another 
battle  on  the  morrow,  and  so  his  troops  rested  on  their  arms  that  night. 
For  this  determination  he  had  not  sufficient  warrant.  He  had  received  no 
re-enforcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th,  and  had  no  positive  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent.  He  confidently  ex|>ected  rations  and  forage  from 
VicClellan  at  Alexandria,  who  was  to  supply  them,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
norning  of  the  30th,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  perilous  to  stand 
itill,  that  he  received  the  disheartening  information,  that  seemed  like  a  cruel 
nockery,  that  rations  and  forage  would  be  ''  loaded  into  the  available  wagons 


•  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee,  and  their  Bub<)n1inato  commantlers.  Pope,  In  hlu  report,  severely  cen- 
Porter,  saying,  ''  lUs  force  UMik  no  fturt  wbatever  in  the  action ;  but  were  snflTeretl  by  him  to  lie  on  their 
nni»  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  battle  during  the  whole  day.  So  far  as  I  Itnotv,'*  h«  suid,  "  ho  made  uo  effort 
rbftUrTcr  to  comply  witli  my  orders,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  action  ;"*  and  declari'd  that  had  ho  obeyed  his 
the  whole  or  a  ^eater  [Mu-t  of  Jack»on*s  force  might  have  been  crushed  or  captured.  **  I  bellvve.**  he 
-**  in  fact  I  am  positive — that  at  five  o'clock  on  th<«  afternoon  of  tho  20th,  0«neral  Porter  had  in  his  front 
o  eoo«lderable  force  of  the  enemy."  He  said  he  believed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  when  ho  wrote  his 
•port  (January,  lad8),  that  it  was  an  easy  matU^r  for  Porter  "to  have  tnrne<l  the  right  flank  of  Jackson,  and  to 
Ave  Ikllen  in  his  re.ir/'  and  that  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Nationals  might  hare  boen  gain«d  before  Jackson 
cmld  have  been  Joined  by  any  of  the  forces  of  Lonjerstrt-et 

In  bis  report.  Pope  says  th.it  Lon;;stroet  did  not  reach  the  right  of  Jackson  antll  abont  sunset,  and  he  snp- 
oaed  Jackson's  right  to  bo  the  evtrome  cf  that  wing  of  the  Confederate  Army.  Uo  was  mistaken.  According 
alkir  inferences  drawn  from  I-.eo's  report  (lleports  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  i.  28^  2IX  and  the  posl- 
|v«  atatemcnts  of  other  commanders  of  that  army  engaged  in  the  action,  contained  In  volume  II.,  Lonjrstri'et 
mA  poaltioo  on  Jackson's  right  as  early  as  noon  that  day,  and  if  Port4'r  had  received  the  order  at  the  time  Popi> 
boafbt  he  did.  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  c«»uld  have  airrled  It  out  succosHfully.  Porter  says,  as  wo  have 
ibirred  In  the  text,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  order  until  dusk,  when  it  was  too  late  to  execute  it  Nearly 
be  wbole  of  Long^truct's  corps  had  been  directly  in  front  of  him  for  several  hours  when  Pope's  order  reuehed 

lIlD. 

»  Hit  men  were  greatly  fatigued  by  the  intense  labors  of  the  fortnight  preceding.  For  two  days  they  had 
Mien  bat  little.    The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  hml  been  ten  days  in  harness  and  two  days  without  food. 
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and  cars  ^  so  soon  as  he  should  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  the  train ! — a  thin 
utteriy  impossible.* 

Pope  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative.  He  must  fight.  So  he  put  his  li 
in  V  shape  early  the  next  morning,  pivoting  on  the  Warrenton  pike.  Rej^ 
nolds  occupied  the  lefl  leg,  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno  the  right,  and  Heintzer^ 
man  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right.  Pope  had  resolved  to  attack  Lee**; 
loA^and  at  the  same  time  the  latter  had  made  disposition  during  the  night  t::^ 
ailack  Pope's  lefl.  Lee's  movements  for  that"  purpose,  in  which  he  withdre^^ 
some  of  his  troops  from  ground  he  had  occupied  the  previous  evening,  gai^K 
pope  the  impression  that  liis  foe  was  retreating  along  the  Warrenton  pik^^ 
and  ho  was  not  undeceived  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  Meanwhile  ^^ 
lirttl  telegraphed  to  Washington  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  Confederat:— ^| 
were  "retreating  to  the  mountains."  Under  this  impression  he  orde 
McDowell  to  follow  with  three  coq)s,  Porter's  in  the  advance,  along 
Warrenton  pike,  and  attack  the  fugitives,  and  Ileintzelman  and  Reno,  s 
jH)rtod  by  Ricketts'  division,  were  directed  to  assail  and  turn  the  C  ^ 
federate  lefl. 

The   attempt  to  execute  this  movement  developed   a  feai'ful  state        ^ 
affaira  for  the  National  army.     As  Buttcrfield's  division  moved  up  the       Ti£ 
near  Groveton,  the  eminence  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  suddenly  and  u^  sex 
pectedly  swarmed  with  tlie  Confederates,  who,  instead  of  i^etreating,      Jmj 
been  massing  under  cover  of  the  forest  in  [jreparation  for  an  offensive  n^o^ew 
ment.     They  at  once  opened  a  fierce  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullet  oa     the 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  clouds  of  dust  on  the  lefl  indicated  tba^  tie 
foe,  in  great  numbers,  were  making  a  flank  movement  in  that  dii-ection.      To 
meet  this  i)cril  McDowell  ordered  Reynolds  to  leave  Porter's  lefl,  and  hapten 
to  the  assistance  of  Schenck  and  Milroy,  on  whom  the  threatened  hlow 
seemed  about  to  fall.     This  exposed  Porter's  key-point,  when  Colonel  G.  K". 
Warren,  without  orders,  moved  up  with  his  little  brigade  of  a  thouRSnd 
men  and  took  Reynolds's  place.     Ricketts,  in  the  mean  time,  had  hastened  to 
the  lefl,  and  the  battle  soon  became  very  severe.     Porter's  corps,  which  had 
been  made  to  recoil  by  the  force  of  the  first  unexpected  blow,  was  rallied, 
and  |>erformed  special  good  service,  especially  Warren's  gallant  little  hand 
of  volunteers,  and  a  brigade  of  regulars  under  Colonel  Buchanan.    For  a 
while  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Nationals,  for  Jackson's  advanced  Hne 
was  stea<lily  ])ushed  back  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon.    Then 
Longstreet  turned  the  tide.     He  found  a  conmianding  ])oint  on  Jackson  s 
right,  and  with  four  batteries  he  i>oured  a  most  destructive  raking  artillery 
fire  upon  the  Nationals.     Line  afler  line  was  swept  away,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  lefl  was  put  to  flight.     Jackson  immediately  advanced,  and  Long- 
street  moved  in  support  by  pushing  his  heavy  columns  against  Pojw's  center. 
Hood,  with  his  two  brigades,  charged  furiously  upon  Ricketts  and  Reynold*, 
followed  by  the  divisions  of  Evans,  R.  H.  Anderson,  and  Wilcox,  supported 
by  those  of  Kemper  and  Jones,  and  at  the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  ^«* 
doing  fearful  execution  on  Pope's  disordered  infantry.     Terrible  was  iM 
struggle  until  dark,  when  it  ceased.     The  National  lefl  had  been  pushed 

^  Tho  letter  was  written  by  GcnemI   Franklin  by  direction  of  General  McCiellan.    *  Such  a  letter."  ■•* 
Po|>f  in  his  report,  **wkeD  we  were  fl^htiog  the  enemy,  and  Alexandria  was  »n-artniDg  with  troo{«, 
coiuiuvut** 
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mA  a  considerable  distaneo,  but  though  confused,  it  was  unbroken;  and 
t  still  held  the  "Warren ton  turnpike,  by  which  alone  Poikj's  army  might 
afely  rc»treat. 

Pope  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  toward  Washington.     He 
$8ae<l  an  order  to  that  effect  at  eijjht-  o'clock  in  the  eveninir.* 
lie   whole  army  was   directed  to  withdraw  during  the   night     ^"^j^ 
cross  Bull's  Kun  to  the  heii'hts  of  Centreville.     Tliis  was  done 
Idefly  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge  ;*  the  brigades  of  Meade  and  Seymour, 
nd  some  other  troops,  covering  the  movement.     The  night  was 
ery  dark,  and  Lee  fortunately  did  not  pursue ;  and  in  the  morning* 
^alFs  Run  once  ai^ain  divided  the  two  ijreat  annies.     So  ended  The  Skcoxd 
Iattle  of  Bull's  llvs. 

Pope  was  joined  at  Centreville  by  the  coq)s  of  Franklin  and  Sumner, 
asking  his  force  a  little  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  fully  espial  to  that 
»f  Lee.  The  31st  was  passed  by  the  Nationals  in  comparative  quiet,  but  a 
cvere  struggle  was  had  on  the  following  day.  Lee  was  not  disposed  to 
ttack  his  foe  in  his  strong  position  at  Centreville,  so  he  sent  Jackson  on 
inother  flanking  enteq)rise  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  .31st. 
Tackson  took  with  him  his  own  and  Swell's  divisions,  and  with  instructions 
0  turn  and  assail  Po|>e's  right,  ho  crossed  Bull's  Run  at  Sudley  Ford,  and 
mshed  on  to  the  Little  River  turnpike.  There,  turning  to  the  right  the 
bllowins:  dav/  he  marched  down  that  highway  toward  Fairfax 

^       -♦  TT  o  J  e  Sept  1. 

^nrt-IIouse. 

Pojie,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  this  movement,  liad  fallen  back  to 
ositions  covering  Fairfax  Court-House  and  Germantown,  directed  Sumner 
a  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  to  push  forward  two  brigades  toward 
le  Little  River  i)ike,  and  ordered  Hooker  early  in  the  afternoon  to  FaiHux 
ourt-House,  in  supjwrt  of  Sumner.*  Just  before  sunset  Reno  met  Jack- 
in's  advance  (Ewell  and  Hill)  near  Chantilly.  A  cold  and  drenching 
kin  was  falling,  but  it  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  engagement.  Reno, 
ith  the  remains  of  two  divisions,  was  sharply  attacked,  when  Hooker, 
!cDowell,  and  Kearney  came  up  to  his  assistance.  The  conflict  was  severe 
r  a  short  time,  when  General  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  who  was  in  command  at  the 
ittle  of  Port  Royal  Ferry,'  now  leading  Reno's  second  division,  ordered  a 
large,  which  he  led  in  person,  and  was  shot  dea<L  His  command  fell  back 
.  disorder,  and  to  some  extent  put  the  remainder  of  Reno's  force  in  con- 
ision.  Seeing  this,  General  Keaniey  advanced  with  his  division  and  re- 
»wed  the  action,  sending  Biniey's  brigade  to  the  fore  front.  A  furious 
innderstorm  was  then  raging,  which  made  the  use  of  ammunition  difficult ; 
lit,  unheeding  this,  Kearney  brought  forward  a  battery  and  planted  it  in 
osition  himself  Then,  perceiving  a  gap  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
tevens's  force  yet  remaining,  he  pushed  forward  to  reconnoiter,  and  was 
illed  just  within  the  Confederate  lines.     He,  too,  was  shot  dead  just  at  sim- 

*  Sec  page  697,  volnme  L 

*  lie  ordered  McDowell  to  move  Alonar  the  rooil  to  Fairfax  Conrt-HoaM  as  fiir  as  Dlfflcnlt  Creek,  and  con- 
*ct  with  Hooker's  lea;  Kcno  to  Chantilly:  Ileintzelman  to  take|M>st  on  the  rood  bi'tween  CentreTtlle  and 
ilrfkx.  In  the  rear  of  Reno:  Franklin  to  take  [M>!»ltion  on  McDowelFa  left  and  rear;  and  Sifl^'l  and  Porter  to 
lite  with  the  risrht  of  Sumner,  who  wan  on  the  lea  of  Ileintzelman.  Rnnkn.  who,  with  the  wacron-train,  had 
ime  on  fW>m  Brl»tow  Station,  was  ordered  to  pnrsne  the  old  Rnuldoek  rond  In  the  dlre^lon  of  Alexandria. 

*  See  fia^  ISSw 
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set,  and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  on  the  able  Bimey,  wl 
instantly  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  by  his  own  brigade,  composed  of  tl 
First,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fortieth  Xew  York.  These,  led  by  Colonel  Egi 
executed  the  brdei*s  with  great  bravery,  and  pushed  back  the  Confederal  ^^te 
advance  some  distance.  Birney  held  the  fiehl  that  night,  and  the  hoars  •^  of 
darkness  were  spent  in  the  sad  task  of  burying  the  dead.*     Precious  were  t"~I-Jie 

lives  on  the  Union  side  that  were  lost  in  this.  The  Battle  op  Chaxtill y « 

a  battle  that  ended  the  campaign  of  General  Pope,  and  also  his  milit 
career  in  the  East.'  He  had  hibored  hard  under  many  difficulties,  and 
bitterly  complained  of  a  lack  of  co-operation  with  him  in  his  later  strugi 
by  McClellan  and  some  of  his  subordinates/ 

By  order  of  General  Ilalleck,  the  broken  and  demoraliased  army  was  wi 

drawn  within  the  fortifications  around  Washington  the  nextd: 
*  18(K^'     ^v'hen    it   was   allowed  a  brief  rest.     Pope  now    repeated   w 

greater  earnestness  his  request,  made  before  he  took  the  field 
be  relieved  of  tlie  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  allowed  to  ret-  -^um 
to  the  West,  and  it  was  granted.     The  Army  of  Virginia  disappeared  ^^s  a 

>  By  reference  to  the  laric  Map  of  Operations  In  Fppor  VIreinla.  on  pa^  89S  of  this  xoloxne,  and 
Bmaller  maps  on  pases  5S6,  .^SS,  594.  and  60*2  of  vulurao  I.,  the  reader  will  have  a  fair  Idea  of  the  region  of  ] 
campaiga,  and  of  the  flold  of  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Mana»9as. 

*  Among  them  were  Generals  Kearney  and  Stevens,  and  Major  Tllden,  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Xtw 
Kearney  wns  well  known  to  General  Lee,  and  that  leader  sent  his  body  to  Pope's  head-quartors  the  next  i 
Ing,  with  a  flag  of  truce.   Stevens  led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  Seventy-ninth  (Highlanders)  New  Tf 
the  oolors  of  that  reiriinent,  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  wounded  sergeant    In  the  Second 
Buirs  Rnn,  on  the  80ih,  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster,  son  of  Daniel  Webst^T.  fell ;  and,  on  the  same  day.  C- 
George  W.  Pratt,  of  the  Twentieth  New  York,  son  of  the  Honorable  Zadock  Pnitt,  was  mortally  woomlec: 
Gainesrille.    On  the  same  day  Colonel  Broadhead,  of  the  regular  army,  received  his  death-wonnd  on  the  Bo  1 
battle-ground;  also  Colonels  O'Connor,  Cuntwi'll,  and  Brown.   Among  the  wounded  were  Mi^or-Oenersl 
C.  Bchenck,  and  Colomd  Hardin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

The  National  loss  in  Pope's  campaign,  from  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  that  of  Chantilly,  was  Tterer 
offldally  reported  in  full.  The  most  cirefiil  estimates  make  it,  including  the  immense  namber  of  straggles  •■  ^** 
never  returned  to  their  regiments,  almost  80.000.  Lee's  losses  during  that  time  Mnonntvd  probably  to  "S  (UM 
He  claimed  to  have  taken  7,000  prisoners,  with  2,000  sick  and  wounded,  thirty  pteees  of  artillery,  snA  ^W 
small  arms.  • 

*  Reports  of  Generals  Pope  and  Lee  and  their  subordinates. 

*  Acconiing  to  Pope's  Ueport,  2«),500  men  were  all  of  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac  that  Joined  Mm  in  ^^^ 
operations — "  all,"  he  said.  **  of  the  91,000  veteran  troops  fWim  Harrison's  Landing  which  ever  drew  triggwr-  «"*'" 
my  command,  or  in  any  way  tixik  part  in  the  campaign.*'  ..."  Porter's  corps,**  he  said,  **  from  xmnectmmarj^ 
unusual  delays,  an<l  frequent  and  flagrant  dlsreganl  for  my  onlers,  took  no  part  whatever,  except  in  the  hafc**'^"' 
the  80th  of  August"  I*u;>e  afterward  formally  preferred  charges  against  Porter  of  **  misconduct  Ijefc***  *^ 
enemy."  Porter  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which,  in  January,  1868,  pronoanced  a  verdict  of  guilty.  «H»*Iw 
was  sentenced  to  be  '^  cashiered,  and  be  forever  disqualified  trom  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  unrl<^'  '^ 
Government  of  the  Unlteii  States."  At  the  request  of  the  President  the  whole  case  was  reviewe*!  by  J«»»pl> 
Holt,  then  Judge  Advocate-General,  when  the  sentence  wns  approved  and  executed. 

Strenuous  l»ut  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  the  President  and  the  General-in-Chief  to  bring  th<»     -^""f 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  ai<l  of  the  Army  of  Vlnrlnia  In  confnmting  Lee,  and  through  it  to  fbmi«h  Pope  witbT' 
jdies.    The  oflflcial  electrojrniphs  that  passed  between  the  President  and  General  Halleck  and  General  Mc^'**'"* 
exhibit  the  s-ame  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  i»rornptly  co:nply  with  the  orders  of  his  sai»eric«r<  »*' 
was  shown  while  he  was  on  the  Peninsula.     Ho  seemed  m<ire  dlsjMised  to  give  his  a«ivico  than  t«>  obej'   '*"'* 
mands;  and  while  failing  to  afford  the  required  aid  to  Pope,  he  affected  to  misunderstand  explicit  onlers,  an**  ^^' 
cated  his  unwillingness  to  act  under  suiK'rior  authority  by  saying  in  a  dispatch  to  Halleck  on  the  27th  «if .%  "^^^^ 
**  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  past,  and  cannot  bo  for  the  future,  unK^ss  I  receive  authority  to  dlsp«*se    *'*  '  . 
available  troops  according  to  my  judgment"    After  thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  get  Fr*»'* 
corps  to  a  pobitlon  to  give  Pope  greatly  needed  assistance  on  the  29th,  and  Halleck  had  telegraphed  ^^    ^ 
snylng,  **  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our  peopl«?  "* 
move  more  actively  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  Is;  I  am  tired  of  guesses,"  McClellan  telegraphed    ***     ,. 
President  s.iying :  "  I  .im  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  a<lopted.     First,  to  c<mcentratc  all  our  ***^^_, 
able  forces  to  oi>en  communication  with  Pope.    Second,  to  Uars  Pope  to  get  out  qfhU  scrape^  and  at  ois^^ 
all  our  means  to  make  the  Capital  safe." — See  McClellan's  Report,  [lago  175.  ^1, 

It  was  not  until  Pope  was  defeated  and  driven  across  Bull's  Run  to  Centreville  that  the  corps  of  Fr***  ^ 
and  Sumner  were  permitte<i  to  take  a  position  within  supporting  distance.  It  Is  clear  to  the  Oiimprehei*'*\^  ^ 
the  w;riter,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  reports  and  dispatches,  that  had  these  corps  and  PortePs  been  ^'^^'^^Lsd 
give  timely  assistance  to  Pope,  as  they  could  have  done,  Lee's  army  might  havo  been  captured  or  diapers^*** 
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separate  organization,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Amiy  of  the  Potomac ;  and 
General  McClellan,  in  compliance   with   the   wishes  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  surviving  officers  and  men,  was  invested*  with     *  ia«. 
the  command  of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 

The  sad  results  of  Pope's  campaign,  and  of  that  on  the  Peninsula,  cast  a 
pall  of  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  loyal  people  for  a  moment.  But  it  was 
soon  lifted ;  while  the  conspiriitors  and  their  followers  and  friends  were  made 
jnbilant  and  hopeful.* 


prrhnps  a  death-blow  given  to  tUo  rebellion.  In  view  of  all  the  testimony,  and  espociAlly  of  thnt  given  in 
MeClellan^  Report,  it  does  not  neein  to  be  a  harsh  Jiic1<:ment  to  believe  that  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
roComae  aod  his  fHeods  were  willing  to  see  Pope  defeated.  "  Pope's  appiiiotmcnt  to  the  command,  and  his 
aiUreM  to  his  army  on  opening  the  campaign"^  (see  page  416),  says  a  careful  writer,  **had  bfcn  iinderstooil  by 
them  as  reflecting  on  the  strategy  of  the  Ponlnviila  campaign;  and  this  was  thtdr  mtnlo  of  resenting  the  indig- 
■Hf."— :&«€  Greeley's  American  Coitjlict,  il.  192. 

>  Oil  the  2<1  of  September  Davis  sent  into  the  ^*  Congress "^  at  Richmond  a  mossoge  announcing  news  of 
eomplete  triumph.  fVom  Lee,  and  said:  "  From  these  dispatches  it  will  he  seen  that  Oo<l  has  again  extended  his 
•hleld  oTcr  onr  patriotic  array,  and  has  blessed  the  cause  of  the  Confo<lemcy  with  a  8econ<l  signal  victory  on  the 
itid  (Bairs  Run]  already  memorable  by  the  gallant  achievement  of  our  troops.'' 

Tbc  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  so-calU'd  ^*  Confederate  Congress"  at  this  lime: — 
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Ainbanm^*CWmcnt  C.  Clay,  ♦William  T*  Yancey  ArkaiMaM—*Uohert  W.  Johnson,  Charles  B.  Mitchell. 
morida — James  M.  Baker,  *AnguBtus  E.  Maxwell.  Oettrf/ia — Benjamin  II.  Hill,  ♦Robert  Toombs.  Ken- 
iMity— ^Ilenry  C.  Barm^tt,  ♦William  IL  Simms.  LauManu — Thomas  J.  Semmes,  Kdward  Sparr*>w.  J/msm- 
f/j»p<— •Albert  O.  Brown,  James  Phelan.  Jl/i*M>»/rt— ♦John  B.  C'Inrk,  R.  S.  T.  Peyton.  Xorth  CaroHna— 
leonte  Davis,  William  T.  Dortch.  South  Carolina— *RohK'rt  W.  Barnwell,  ♦James  L.  Orr.  Tfnrifmer—ljine- 
km  b.  Haynes,  Oustams  A.  Uenr}-.  7««a«— William  S.  Oldham,  ♦Luuis  T.  WigfiilL  Vir(rinia—*JL  M.  T. 
tauter,  *Wm.  Ballard  Preston. 

"  IIOI'SR  OP   KEPRKSKNTATIVES." 

.^/rr&^m/i— Thomas  J.  Foster,  ♦William  R.  Smith,  John  P.  Ralls,  ♦J.  L,  M.  Cnrry,  ♦Francis  9.  Lyon,  Wni 
\  Cbllton,  ♦David  Clopton,  ♦James  S.  Pugli,  ♦Edwanl  L.  Dargan.  Arkan«ait— Felix  L.  Batson,  Grandison  D. 
tojaton,  Augustus  II.  Garland,  ThoiiLis  B.  liunly.  Florida — James  B.  Dawkins,  Robert  B.  Hilton. 
m4argi4i — .Julian  Hartridgc,/\  J.  Munnerlyn.  Illnes  Ilolt,  Augustus  H.  Kenan,  David  W.  Lewis,  William  W. 
nsrk,  •Rt>bi-rt  P.  Fripi>e,  ♦Lucius  J.  G-irtrcll.  Hardy  Strickland,  ♦.\ugustus  B.  Wright  Kentucky— AXtwd 
loj*],  John  W.  Crockett,  II.  E.  Read,  Geo.  W.  Ewing,  ♦James  8.  Chrisman,  T.  L.  Burnett,  H.  W.  Bruce,  8.  9. 
kcott,  E.  M.  Bruce,  J.  W.  Moore,  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  John  M.  Elliott.  LouiHatM — Charles  J.  Villero, 
■Charles  M.  Conrad,  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  Lucien  J.  Duprt^  John  F.  Lewis,  John  Perkins,  Jr.  J/w*w»//)//rf— J. 
W.  Clapp,  ♦Reuben  Davis,  Israel  Welch,  II.  C.  Chambers,  ♦O.  R.  Slngl««ton,  E.  Barksdale,  ♦John  J.  MoISae. 
■WaacwrZ—W.  M.  Co<ik,  Thom.is  A.  Harris,  Casper  W.  Bell,  A.  II.  Conn.w,  George  G.  Vest,  Thoin.as  W.  Free- 
John  Ilyer.  Korth  Ci/ro/iiKi— ♦W.  N.  H.  Smith,  Robert  R.  Bridgcrs,  Owen  R.  Keeuan.  T.  D.  McDowell, 
3.  Ashe,  Arch.  II.  Arrington,  Robert  McClean,  William  Lander,  B.  B  Oaithcr,  A.  T.  Davidson.  SotUh 
Carolina— *>1ohn  McQueen,  ♦W.  Porcber  Miles,  L.  M.  Aver,  ♦.Mllledgo  L.  Bonh-im.  James  Farrow,  ♦William  W. 
Boyoe.  TennfMe&— J otei>h  T.  HeUkell,  William  O.  Swan,  W.  II.  Tebbs.  E.  L.  G.irdenshlre,  ♦Henry  9.  Foote, 
^Iftaredlth  P.  Gentry,  ♦Qvorgo  W.  Jones.  Thomas  Meneese,  ♦J.  D.  O.  Atkins.  ♦John  V.  Wright,  David  M.  Cur- 
rtn.  TVflcr**— ♦John  A  Wilcox,  ♦C.  C.  Herbert,  PeUr  W.  Gray,  B.  F.  Sexton,  M.  D.  Graham,  Wm.  B.  Wright 
Tlr7#ii</i— ♦M.  R.  n.  Oarnett,  Ji»hn  R.  Chamblis*.  James  Lyons,  ♦Roger  A.  Pryor,  ♦Thomas  S.  Bococke,  John 
Ooode,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Ilolcombe,  ♦D.  C.  De  Jamett.  ♦Willinin  Smith.  ♦A.  R.  Boteler,  John  R.  Baldwin,  Walter  R. 
Staples,  Walter  Preston,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Charles  W.  Russell. 

Thosi'  marked  with  the  ♦  had  been  members  of  the  Unitcl  States  Congress. 
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CHAPTEE    SVIII. 

LltK'8  INVASION  OF  MAETL4NI>,  ANU  lliri  HETBKAT  TOWARD  EtCBUONII. 

ItLYtbirtj  daja  ha<l  passed  by  Binee  Lee  wasintta 
attitude  of  1  dtfeudcr  of  the  Confederal*  cafuul, 
with  two  largu  armies  threatening  it  from  different 
pomtB,  when  ho  11  as  Been  in  the  position  of  ao  emit* 
ant  \ictor  niiy  to  tike  the  offen^ne  in  a  Wd 
mcoace  of  the  ]S  atioiial  capital  Ho  sent  troop*  U 
check  Pope,  ind  the  effLct  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  from  the  Pciiinsuh- 
Relieved  of  all  danger  in  the  latter  direction,  1" 
moved  in  heavy  force  and  pushed  tlie  Army  of  Virginia  across  the  Rspp* 
hannook  before  the  other  great  army  lent  it  any  aid  ;  and  now,  at  the  bq[i* 
ning  of  Sc[)tcmber,  lie  saw  both  armies  which  had  threatened  him,  shatterol 
and  disordered  betiind  the  strong  fortifications  of  the  National  capiult 
where  McCIellan  concentrated  tliein  to  defend  that  capital  from  an  exp«t« 
assault.  From  Fortress  Monroe  to  the  head  waters  of  the  James  and  tl« 
Rappahannock,  and  far  up  the  Potomac  and  the  intencning  conntty,  u nU 
as  the  whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to  its  northern  entrance  at  Ilarpei^ 
Ferrj",  there  were  no  Xational  troops,  and  the  harvests  in  all  that  region 
were  poured  into  the  Confederate  granary. 

Tlie  Republic  now  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril,  and  the  loyal  peo])lew«'' 
very  anxious.  Long  before  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  » 
the  Peninsula,  thoughtful  men  were  losing  faith  in  the  ability,  and  "W* 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  audit** 
clearly  scon  that  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  iIkmiMH 
men  could  not  make  more  headway  in  the  work  of  crushing  the  rcbelliM 
than  they  had  <lone  under  his  leadership  during  full  ten  months,  more  iW 
must  be  called  to  the  field  at  once,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Accordingly «" 
loyal  Governors  of  eighteen  States  KigiH-d  a  request  that  the  PrtwJfH' 
should  immediately  take  nieasun.'s  for  largely  incri'asing  the  effective  for** 
in  the  field.  He  had  already,  by  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  drawn  fortj 
thousand  men,  for  three  months,  fi-oin  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islan<l,  ^**' 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  In  compliance  with  a  nniuest  of  tlicffoW 
nors,  he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  "  for  the  war,"  <•"  *** 
1st  of  July;  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  Pope  was  etnigglii^  *** 
Jackson  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  he  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  ■'' 
itine  months,  with  the  understamling  that  an  equal  numbt-r  of  men  wonU'* 
drafted  from  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  who  were  over  eighteen  »dJ  I** 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  as  vohinteera. 
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These  calls  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  very  soon  men  were  seen 
)ckmg  to  the  standard  of  the  Republic  by  thousands.  The  Conspirators  at 
Lchmond  well  knew  that  such  a  response  would  be  made,  and  while  they 
ere  wickedly  deceiving  the  people  of  the  Confederacy' with  the  idea  that 
^he  Lincoln  government,'^  as  they  said  in  derision,  was  bankrupt  in  men 
id  money,  they  were  trembling  with  fear  because  of  its  wealth  in  both, 
hich  they  well  comprehended.  Therefore  they  instructed  Lee  to  take 
imediate  advantai;c  of  the  fortunate  situation  in  which  McClellan's  failure 
sustain  Pope  had  placed  him,  to  act  boldly,  vigorously,  and  even  despe- 
tely,  if  necessary. 

Lee  saw  clearly  that  an  assault  on  the  fortified  National  capital  would  be 
olish  and  disastrous,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  his  army  across 
c  Potomac  to  the  rear  of  Washington,  when,  perhaps,  after  sweeping  vic- 
riously  on  to  the  Susquehanna,  he  might  return  and  seize  Baltimore  and 
e  National  city.  He  believed  the  people  of  "sovereign"  Maryland  were 
lafing  under  the  domination  of  the  Government,  and  were  ready  to  give  all 
e  support  in  their  power  to  the  Confederate  cause ;  and  that  the  presence 
'  his  army  would  produce  a  general  uprising  in  that  State.  The  conspira^ 
TB  at  Richmond  were  in  accord  with  Lee  in  this  view,  and  he  made  instant 
"epaTations  for  throwing  his  army  across  the  Potomac. 

Lee  was  joined  on  the   2d^  by  the  fresh  division  of  D.  II.  Hill,  from 
ichmond,  and   this    was   immediately    sent    as    a    vanguard 
»ward  Leesburg.     The  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and        '* 
stween  the  4th  and  7th  it  had  crossed  the  Potomac  by  the  fords  in  the 
icinity  of  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped  not  far  from  the  city  of  Fred- 
ick,  on  the  Monocacy  River.     There  General  Lee  formally  raised  the  stan- 
ird  of  revolt,  and  issued  a  proclamation*  in  words  intended  to 
*  as  seductive  to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  as  those  of  ^ 

andall's  impassioned  appeal,  entitled  "  Maryland !  my  Maryland  !''*  Lee 
eclared  it  was  the  wish  "  of  the  people  of  the  South "  to  aid  those  of 
[aryland  in  throwing  off  the  "  foreign  yoke  "  they  were  compelled  to  bear, 
lat  they  might  be  able  to  "  again  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen, 
id  to  restore  the  indeiHjndence*  and  sovereignty  of  their  State ;"  and  he 
Mured  them  that  his  mission  was  to  assist  them  with  the  power  of  anns 
in  regaining  their  rights,"  of  which  they  had  "  been  so  unjustly  despoiled.** 

Leo  discoursed  as  fluently  and  falsely  of  the  "  outrages  "  inflicted  by  the 
enerous  Government  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  protect,  and  against 
hich  he  was  waging  war  for  the  perpetuation  of  injustice  and  inhumanity,* 

*  Bee  pace  6S5i,  volume  I. 

*  In  a  tpcocb  at  the  raising  of  the  National  flac  OTcr  Columbia  Collofre,  In  N«ir  Tork^  tmme(IlaU>l7  after  the 
tftek  OB  Fort  Snmter,  in  Aiiril,  1S61,  Dr.  Francis  Liober  admirablf  defined  the  character  of  soldiers  like  Robert 

Lee,  who  professed  to  belieye  in  the  State  suprt>niacy,  bat  who  bad  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Kepablic  and 
•ertcd  their  flag.  *'  Men,'^  he*Baid,  **  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe  In  State  sovereignty  alone,  when 
seMlon  broke  out,  went  over  with  men  and  ship^  abandoning  the  flag  to  which  thej  had  sworn  fidelity ;  thus 
owing  that  all  al<»ng  they  scrve<I  the  United  States  like  Swiss  hirelings  and  not  as  citizens,  in  their  military 
rrlec  They  did  more :  not  only  did  they  desert  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the  gntund  that  their  indi- 
loal  Sutea.  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  had  declared  themselves  out  i)t  the  Union ;  but  in  many  eases 
•y  took  with  thonu  or  attempted  to  take  with  them,  the  men  who  owed  no  such  allegiance,  being  either 
relgners  or  natives  of  other  American  States.  In  other  cases  they  actually  called  pnblicly  on  their  former 
mrades  to  be  equally  faithless,  and  desert  their  sbipa  or  troops.  The  Swiss  mercenaries  used  to  act  more 
•bly.  Onoe  having  sold  their  senrioes,  and  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity,  they  used  to  remain  iUthftil  unto 
•th." 

YOL.  n.— 30 
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u  did  J«fi«r!wn  Davis,  his  coadjutor  im  the  moosUou  crime ;  but  ho  soon 
found  to  his  ehame  and  confusion  that  the  dlslojal  Marylanders  like  Bradley 
Johnson,  who  had  joined  the  Confederate  aimr,  had  deceived  him  by  fain 
representation.*,  and  thai,  with  the  exception  of  a  lar^  rebellious  fiu-'tioo  in  the 
more  Southern  slavebolding  ronniies,  the  people  of  that  State  kioked  upon 
the  gigantic  iniquity  of  the  conspirators  and  their  abettors  with  ablxHrencK 
He  was  met  with  sullen  scorn  iu  the 
form  of  apparent  indifference,  and  be 
was  soon  inade  to  feel  that  under  that 
passivity  there  was  burning  a  spirit 
like  that  of  the  venerable  and  more 
demonstntti%'e  Barbara  Frietchie,  of 
Frederick,  one  of  the  true  heroines  of 
whom  history  too  often  liuls  to  mak^ 
honorable  mention.'  Lee  lost  mor^ 
men  in  Maryland  by  desertion 
be  gained  by  his  proclamation, 
there  been  nothing  repulsive  ii 
work  to  which  they  were  invited,  tl 
filthy  and  wretched  condition  of  Lea 
troops  would  have  made  the  citize  ' 
of  Maryland  scornful  of  such 
**  armv  of  liberators." 
McClclIan  was  informed  of  Lee's  movement  on  the  morning  of  the  S 
and  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  the  threatened  peM 
Mis  anny  was  throwu  into  Man-land  north  of  Washington,  and  on  the  TM 


>  BubM  Frtflfhl*  ("ho  dIcJ  In  Junf,  ISM)  llnd 

cloH  to  >  bridge  wlilch  >iua  Ihr  ilmm  Uul  eoont* 

Ihno^b  Fmlcclck.    Wbcii.tD  lUi  Lnvulon  orVurLud, 

tnopi  puiM  ovtr  au  brldiEi.    Be  lud  bMB  larumwd 

IhU  XBMnj  SMuniJ  Oifi  wen  Brln;  In  Um  dlj.  ud  b* 

pT.  orden  rorlbnp  lU  to  be  hsolcil  down.    P«rtotk 

Bwtm-.  WM  dli[>liT«l  bran  on.  of  th<  dormer-win- 

dows Ken  In  the  (*cirt  of  her  huoH  here  Fl.rB.  Inm     ' 

mis 

Rl 

^^^Hi^S 

t  dimwtn«  mide  by  the  wrttw  In  September.  ISM.  to 

wbleb,  JoH  befond  11.  lb*  bridge  It  oeen.     Iftr  Hug  *u 

palled  do-B.    The  remiloder  uT  Ibe  Karr  bu  been  (old     , 

iJlrijllkllE 

iD  the  following  wotd>  of  John  O,  Whlltier  ;- 

^^^^^^^ 

Cp  roie  nid  BulMrs  Fri.'lehie  Ihen. 

'""^^^^B 

Soured  irltb  ber  tounenre  jemn  und  ten ; 

BnTut  of  all  Id  FrederiiA  (own. 

•       Bbe  look  nptbe  fli^  the  men  hnnlrd  down ; 

In  her  ilUe  window  Ibe  euir  ehe  let. 

To  iliow  tbiC  one  heart  wu  lafJil  yet. 

Cp  the  «r.«t  am.  U«  rebel  trend. 

■SheaL-lfjoai 

[no>t,Uiliold 

p^rbend. 

Bnt>pwT«rt 

ooatrr'i  Sir.- 

eheHld. 

Tnder  bla  ilonebed  hu  leR  ud  rUbt 

A  ihHte  of  adnhn,  n  blub  of 

He  gbneed :  <be  old  !•«  met  hb  >lEbL 

Orer  Uh  bes  of  the  le«ler  cu 

'  lUHr  Uit  dnn-brown  r»ki  elood  lUt 

Tho  nobler  nntn 

n  within  bin  (Mrred 

-  Fire  r<  oat  blued  tne  rifle-bluL 

TollftUlbatw 

omu-i  deed  >nd  word: 

It  >blvercd  the  windaw.  puu  and  luta ; 

"  Who  loaches  ■ 

h.lro(T«>gnTbwl 

It  rent  the  burner  with  wnm  ud^h. 

Wollke.dojl 

Mmbonr  I 

ir  mid. 

Qnlck.  M  11  f,n  lh>m  IbB  broken  HAlT. 

All  d»T  long  through  Frednrtek  Hreet 

l>fuiie  BartAnen 

She  iMined  br  nnt  on  the  window-till. 

And  ahook  It  forth  vltb  •  rojs]  vIlL 
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leaving  General  Banks  in  command  at  the  National  capital,  he  hastened  to 
the  field,  making  his  head-quarters  that  night  with  the  Sixth  Corps  at  Rock- 
villa  His  anny,  composed  of  his  own  and  the  forces  of  Pope  and  Burnside, 
numbered  a  little  more  than  eighty-seven  thousand  effective  men.  It 
advanced  slowly  toward  Frederick  by  five  parallel  roads,  and  was  so  disposed 
as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  left  rested  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  the  right  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway.* 

Great  caution  was  necessary,  for  the  real  intentions  of  Lee  were  unknown. 
Fortunately,  these  were  discovered  on  the  Uith,  when  McClellan's  advance 
entered  Frederick,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
and  found  there  a  copy  of  Lee's  general  order  issued  on  the  9th.     It  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  make  a  direct  movement  against  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  so  long  as  McClellan  lay  between  him  and  the  two  cities ;  but  so 
soon  as  he  could  draw  him  toward  the  Susquehanna  by  menacing  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thus  take  him  away  from  his  supplies,  he  might  attack  and 
<$ripple  him,  and  then  march  upon  one  or  both  of  those  cities.     To  accomplish 
"titds  he  designed  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  (which  he  believed 
'would  be  evacuated  on  his  crossing  the  Potomac)  and  establish  communica- 
"Cion  with  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  ;  and  then,  marching 
lip  the  Cumberland  Valley,  endeavor  to  draw  McClellan  toward  the  heart  of 
^Pennsylvania. 

Lee's  maneuvers  for  the  end  proposed  were  most  hazardous  in  their 
character,  under  the  circumstances.     He  ordered  Jackson  to  go  over  the 
South  Mountain*  by  way  of  Middletown,  arid  then,  passing  by  Sharpsburg 
Xo  the  Potomac,  cross  that  river  above  Harper's  Ferry,  sever  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  intercept  any  troops  that  might  attempt  to  escape 
dfrom  the  FeiTy.     Longstreet  was  to  follow  the  same  road  to  Boonsborough, 
-westward  of  the  South  Mountain;  while  McLaws,  with  his  own  and  Ander- 
son's division,  was  to  march  to  MiddletoAvn,  and  then   press   on  toward 
HJarper's  Ferry  and  pa<»sess  himself  of  Maryland  Heights,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the   Potomac,  overlooking  that  post,  and  endeavor  to  capture  it  and 
Its  dependencies.      General  Walker  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheeks' 
ibrd,  and,  if  practicable,  take  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  on  the  right 
l>ank  of  the  river,  at   the  same  time,  and  co-operate  with  Jackson   and 
McLaws.     D.  II.  Hill's  division  was  to  form  the  rear-guard  of  the  main 
body,  and  Stuart's  cavaliy  was  to  cover  the  whole.     The  troops  ordered  to 
Haiper's   Ferry  were   directed  to  join   the  main   anny  at  Hagerstown  or 
Boonsborough  after  capturing  that  post. 


1  The  right  wing  wot  otimposed  of  the  First  and  Ninth  Corps,  nndcr  General  Burnside ;  the  centi'r,  of  the 
Second  and  Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Sumner,  and  the  loft,  (»f  the  Sixth  Corpa.  under  General  Franklin.  The 
First  Corps  (McDowelPe)  was  placed  under  General  Hooker;  the  Ninth,  of  Bumside's  command,  wati  under 
General  Reno ;  the  Twelfth  was  Banks^s,  which  was  now  under  General  MansAeld,  who  had  not  before  taken 
the  field.  Poru*r's  corps  remained  in  Wash{ngti>n  until  the  12th.  and  did  not  Join  the  army  until  it  reached  the 
Tidnity  of  Sharpsburg.  General  Hunt  was  made  Chief  of  Artillery,  and  General  PleoManton  comroandeil  the 
caTalry  division. 

3  This  is  a  continuation  into  Pennsylvania  of  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virgikia.  severed  by  the  Poto- 
mac at  Harper's  Ferry  and  vicinity.  A  lower  range,  called  the  Catoctin  or  Klttootan  Mountains,  parses  near 
Frederick,  and  Is  a  continuation  north  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  BulPs  Run  Mountains.  See  map  on  page  5861, 
Voioroe  I.  Several  roods  cross  these  ranges,  the  best  being  the  old  National  road  fW»m  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
laad,  poasinz  thronirh  Frederick  and  Middletown.  the  latter  being  the  most  considerable  village  in  the  Kittoctan 
Valley.  The  principal  passes  or  gaps  in  the  South  Monntoin  range  made  memorable  by  this  Invasion  were 
OamptoD*s  and  Turner's,  the  former  Ava  wiles  from  Hariter's  Ferry. 
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This  bold  design  of  separating  his  army,  then  far  away  from  his  sappUes, 
by  a  river  liable  to  be  made  impassable  in  a  few  hours  by  a  heavy  rain,  and 
with  a  pursuing  force  in  superior  numbers  close  behind,  marked  Lee  as  a 
blunderer,  unless,  as  he  "  fully  understood  the  character  of  his  opponent,^ 
as  Magruder  had  lately  said,*  he  counted  upon  his  usual  tardiness  and  inde- 
cision. McClellan's  army  had  moved  between  six  and  seven  miles  a  day 
since  he  entered  Maryland,  watcliing  rather  than  pursuing,  for  reasons 
already  alluded  to,  and  Lee  doubtless  8up])osed  that  pace  would  be  kept  up. 

When  Lee's  plan  was  discovered,  on  the  day  after  he  moved  westwai 
from  Frederick,*  the  National  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  that 


*^afi2-^^'    city,  excepting  Franklin's   corps  of  about   seventeen   thoosan 
men,  which  was  several  miles  nearer  Harper's  FeiTy.     Betwee 
him  and  that  post  was  only  the  division  of  McLaws,  not  more  than  twent 
thousand  strong,  wliile  at  the  Ferry  was  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  me 
strongly  posted,  but  unfortunately  under  Colonel  D.  11.  Miles,  who  behav 
BO  badly  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull's  Run.'    There  were   twent 
five  hundred  troops  under  General  White,  engaged  in  outpost  duty  at  Ma; 
tinsburg  and  Winchester,  and  these,  with  the  garrison  at  the  Ferry,  we 
under  the  direct  control  of  General  Halleck. 

McClellan  now  possessed  the  ]*are  advantage  of  knowing  his  opponen 
plans,  and  a  divided  anny  to  opernte  against,  and  it  was  believed  that 
would  order  Franklin  to  push  vigorously  forward,  followed  by  heavy  8 
ports,  to  crush  McLaws  and  save  IIaq)er's  Ferry.     But  this  was  not  a  p 
of  his  plan.     When  Lee  crossed  into  Maryland,  McClellan,  like  the  Confe 
rate  leader,  considered  Harper's  Ferry  to  be  untenable,  and  before  he  1 
Washington  he  advised  its  evacuation,  and  the  employment  of  its 
in  co-operation  with  his  army.     As  on  the  Peninsula,  he  seems  now  to  h 
been  haunted  with  the  specter  of  an  overwhelming  force  on  his  front,  s 
began  calling  for  re-enforcements.     Four  days  after  he  took  the  field 
again  advised  Halleck  to  order  Miles  to  leave  Harper's  FeiTy  and  join    'M 
army ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief,  he  comji-  n- 
seled  the  abandonment  of  Washington  City  to  the  rebels,  if  that  shoolcL 
necessary  to  re-enforce  his  army  in  Maryland,  and  then  trust  to  luck  for 
recapture  of  it.' 

The  National  army  moved  in  pursuit,  from  Frederick,  in  two  colnmnSy 
right  and  center  toward  Turner's  Gap,  in  South  Mountain,  in  front  of 
dletown,  Burnside  leading  tiie advance;  and  the  left,  composed  of  Fnmkli**'* 
corps,  toward  Crampton's  Gap,  in  the  same  mngCy  in  front  of  BurkittBviUei 
Lee  was  so  confident  that  McClellan  would  be  tardy,  that  he  ordered  Lo^^S" 
street  to  follow  Jackson  and  take  i)ost  at  Hagerstown,  with  a  great  port*^'^ 
of  his  corps  (leaving  only  D.  H.  Hill's  division  to  guard  Turner's  6ap%  »^ 


>  See  note  2,  page  420.  *  See  pa^  604,  volnme  L 

>  To  this  portion  of  his  extraordinary  letter  Halleek  repHeil :— ♦*  Yon  attach  too  little Importaaer  t<»  *** 
capital.    I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong.    The  capturo  of  this  place  will  throw  us  back  six  iDootha»  If  It  vbouM 
not  destroy  us.    Beware  of  the  evils  I  now  point  out  to  you.    Tou  saw  them  when  hrrA,  but  yoa  teem  C  ^' 
get  them  in  the  distance.^— Letter  to  McClellan,  September  18,  1$62. 

*  Turner's  Gap  is  a  deep  and  nigged  pass,  a)>ont  400  feet  above  the  base  of  the  mouBtaln.  with  a  rrr«<  oit 
each  side,  one  of  them  rising  600  feet  higher.    A  good  turnpike  crossed  the  mountain  eMtward  of  tb«  j>^**^ 
boUow,  and  a  goo<l  rood  went  over  it  Just  westward  of  the  pass.    Craropton^s  6tp  wa«  a  llmUar  f»at^  •■^ 
opened  into  Pleasant  Valley,  back  of  Maryland  Heights,  a  few  miles  fh»ra  ITarpei'B  Ferry. 


*i. 


ADVANCE  DPON  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN. 


lix  brigiidcs  to  asuBt  McLaws  (who  was  guarding  Crampton'a  Gap) 

eratioiiB  for  seizing  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Feny. 

naa  mistaken.    The  discov- 

e  plan  had  led  to  more  vig* 

tion  in  the  Notional   army, 
the    following 

ftartling  appari-    *^^^*' 
the  eyes  of  the 

ates  on    South    Mountain. 

I  ad   reported   the    previous 
that     only    two    brigades 

pursuit,  and  Hill  felt  quite 

t  he  could  defend  the  Gap 
five  thousand  troops,  not- 

ding  they   were   somewhat 

1 ;  but  at  an  early  hour  in 

ning   Pleasanton's   cavalry, 

ttery,  was  seen  moving  along 

toward  the  Gap,  followed  by 

anawha    division  of  Reno's    command,  while  nearly  the   whole 
army  was  streaming  dowu  the  Kittoctan  httls,  and  across   that 

ely  of  all  the  valleys  in  Maryland  in  which  Middletown  is  nestled. 

anton  followed  the  Hagerstown  pike.     The  First  Brigade  of  Cos's 
Colonel  E.  P.  'Scamraon,  composed  of  the  Twelfth,  Twenty-third, 

tieth  Ohio,  and  McMullin's  Ohio  battery,  marched  along  the  IJoones- 
road  to  reconnoiter  the  crest  at  the  south  of  the  Gap,  followed 

econd  Brigade,  Colonel  Crook,  consisting  of  the  Eleventh,  Twenty- 

nd  Thirty-sixth  Ohio,  Simmons's  battery  and  Scambeck'a  cavalry  in 
They  soon  nsccrtalned  that  a  considerable  force  held  that  part  of 

ntam,  n  hen  Kono  ordered  an  advance  to  an  assault,  promising  the 

of  his  whole  coqis      Wilcos,  Rodman,  and  Sturgis  were   ordered 

and  at  an  early  hour  in.  the  forenoon,  after  some  skirmishing.  Cox 
reached  the  bordei-s  of  the  Pass.  Un- 
der cover  of  a  portion  of  the  guns  of 
the  two  batteries,  he  pressed  up  the 
wooded  and  rocky  acclivity.  He  was 
at  first  confronted  by  General  Garland, 
whose  division  was  soon  so  badly  cut 
up,  and  so  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
its  commander,  who  was  killed  early 
in  the  action,  that  it  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  its  place  was  supplied  by 
that  of  Anderson,  supported  by 
Rhodes  and  Ripley.  These  held  the 
position  firmly  for  a  long  time,  but, 
finally,  by  hard  and  persistent  fighting 


tuiJ  a  bsir  »alb  fr. 
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Cox  gained  a  foothold  on  the  crest,  not  fur  from  the  house  of  Daniel  Wise,  '^~-     an 
earnest  Union  man. 

It  waa  now  noon,  anJ  up  to  tliia  time  only  the  divisions  of  Cox  and  H  ^I^Bill 
had  been  engaged.  Very  soon  the  battle  assumed  far  greater  proportioir^r  -m, 
Hill  had  sent  for  Longstreet  to  oorae  to  his  help,  and  between  two  and  thrr^crree 
o'clock  two  of  his  brigades  arrived.  Tliesc  were  soon  followed'  by  T  mi  ^ , 
street  himself  with  seven  more  brigades,  making  the  Confederate  fo^cr  rce 
defending  the  two  crests  and  the  Gap,  nearly  thirty  thousand  Btro^^Hig, 
Meanwhile,  during  a  partial  lull  of  two  hours  in  the  contest,  the  diviaic^^zms 
of  Wilcox,  Uodman,  and  Sturgia  arrived  and  took  position.  Then  at  abw^^ut 
two  o'clock  Hooker's  cor)ja  came  up,  and  at  once  moved  to  the  right  alc^Mtas 
the  old  Ilagerstowii  roati,  to  cmsh  the  Confederate  left  at  the  higher  er-i^st. 
An  hour  later  a  general  battle-line  waa  formed  with  Ricketta'  division  on  -X  Im 
right,  King's,  commanded  by  General  Hatch,  m  the  center,  and  resting     on 

the     turnpike,       x^nd 
Reno's  on    the     "Itj-ft. 
The      ConfederfxCes 
had  much  the  ad  *%'  sxu- 
lage  of  position,      for 
the  hillsides  up  w  t>  icb 
the  Xationals  toiI<d 
were  steep  and  ro<--lcy, 
yet  they  nowhere  fi*'- 
tered,    and    at      <<»" 
o'clock  fighting     waa 
general     along        *''* 
whole     line.         The 
ground  was  contest*" 
at  many  points     inch 
by  inch.     Hatcb   -"^ 
wounded,   w-li*" 
Doubleday  toofc    *'" 
TTu  uonitTAii'  I  command,    his       **''^ 

passing  to  the  *"",'* 
of  Colonel  Wainright,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Xew  York,  who  was  sooO  *^^ 
ableiL  Hooker  had  pressed  steadily  fiir\yard  on  the  right,  and  at  duslc  *" 
flanked  and  beaten  the  Confederate  left. 

The  strife  on  the  National  left  where  Reno  had  gained  a  foot-hold  <»i>  *^^ 
mountain  was  very  severe,  and  continued  until  dark.  At  about  ennset  "^ 
commanding  gener.il,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  his  line,  was  killed  in  an  ''Pf" 
field  in  front  of  a  iliick  wood  while  watching  the  movements  of  his  foe.  "^ 
died  almost  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  at  that  time  the  position  **^' 
fairly  within  the  grasp  of  Jiis  friends.  His  command  devolved  on  GeB^™ 
Cox. 

^leade  had  followed  Hooker  from  the  Kittoctan  Creek,  and  went  i"*" 

'  Thi.  mile  picture  rtowi  the  >[q>Mran»  i.f  Uil  pwll™  nf  the  Ullle-flrW  on  Boulh  MounuH  'f"" 
OeiMnl  Rcnooa^  klllcd.u  it  oppran.-.!  whrti  tho  »nt«  •Ijilrf  11.  earir  In  Oilolwr,  ISW  The  llfl.l  .ri>fl""' 
with  cveivrMii  »hnibi.  Thf  phi»  "rhrrc  r.pno  Ml  i>  Tmrkrd  by  »  stone  ki  up  by  n«Blf  1  Wlee,  •»"»  '°° 
ownM  the  knil.    It  la  sfi  nnrlbe  tmi  flsurci.    Sat  r^rfroiu  the  snot  irsit  rbpilniil  trw,  Ihil  bote  ll"' f^ 
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Bction  with  great  gallantry  on  the  right  of  Doubleday  (Hatch's  division) 
and  fought  heavily,  his  brigades  being  skillfully  managed  by  General  Sey- 
mour and  Colonels  Magilton  and  Gallagher.  General  Dury6e,  with  his  fine 
brigade  of  Ricketts'  division,  which  had  performed  signal  service  under  its 
gallant  commander  during  the  later  struggles  of  Pope  with  Lee,  was  just 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  ^leade,  when  the  contest  of  that  point  ceased. 
Meanwhile  the  brigade  of  Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  had  pushed  steadily  up  the 
turnpike  along  the  Gap,  fighting  bravely  and  winning  steadily,  until  almost 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  having  reached  a  point  near  the  summit 
of  the  Pass,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  But  tlie  victory  was  secure. 
Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  were  relieved  at  midnight  by  the  arrival  of  the 
divisions  of  Gorman  and  Williams,  of  Sumner's  corps.  Richardson's 
division  had  taken  position  in  the  rear  of  Hooker's  resting  soldiers ;  and 
Sykes's  regulars  and  the  artillery  reserve  were  at  Middletown.  McGlellan's 
right  column  was  ready  to  resume  the  action  in  the  morning,  but  Lee,  who 
was  with  his  troops  toward  evening,  withdrew  his  forces  during  the  night. 
So  ended  The  Battle  of  Soirrn  Mountain.* 

While  this  contest  was  going  on  at  Turner's  Gap,  Franklin  was  endeavor- 
ing to  force  his  way  over  the  mountain  at  Crampton's  Gap,  for  the  relief  of 
Harper's  Ferr}\  That  pass  was  defended  by  three  brigades  of  McLaws' 
force,  who  were  commanded  by  the  notorious  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's 
treasonable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  In  pursuance  of  McClellan's  instruc- 
tions, Franklin  appeared  at  Burkittsville,  before  Crampton's  Pass,  at  noon  on 
the  14th,*  on  the  road' leading  to  Rohersville  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
back  of  Maryland  Heights,  with  a  fine  body  of  troops  from  New  *^ 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  fonned  a  line  of  battle  with 
Slocum's  division  on  the  right  of  the  road  running  through  the  Gap,  and 

1  Reports  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Lee,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  McClellan  reported  his  loss 
at  812  killed,  1,284  wuunded,  and  22  missing;  tutul,  1.5CS.  The  Confederate  loss  In  killed  and  wounded  Mas 
about  the  same,  besides  1,500  prisoners,  making  the  entire  lossalniut  8,000. 

*  See  page  44,  volume  L  Cobb  was  instructed  to  hold  Crarnpton'ii  Pass  until  the  cnpture  of  Maryland 
Heights  and  Ilarjier's  Ferry  should  be  completed,  ''even  if  he  lost  his  last  man  in  doing  \V  See  HcLaws* 
Bsport,  ii.  165  of  the  Gei»orts  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Howell  Cobb  and  Hubert  Toombs,  two  of  the  leading  traitors  of  Georgia,  were  nnw  general  officers  In 
Lee*s  army.  They  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  people  of  their  State  under  the  galling  yoke 
of  the  despotism  at  Kichmond,  and  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  willingness  to  ^  die  for  the  cause  of  Southern 
Independence."  Their  performances  always  fell  short  of  their  promises  They  were  ever  ready  ^  to  spill  the 
blood  of  all  their  n'lations*^  and  to  sacriflce  the  property  of  all  their  neighbors  for  the  ^holy  cause,"  but  on 
all  occasions  they  were  careful  not  to  expose  their  own  blood  and  profK'rty  to  waste.  In  an  address  to  the 
People  of  Georgia,  issued  a  few  months  earlier  than  the  time  we  are  considering,  Cobb  and  Toombs,  Cobb's 
brother  Thomas,  and  M.  J.  Crawfonl,  held  the  following  language: — '*Tho  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  the 
loll  of  Georgia.  lie  comes  with  lust  in  his  eye,  poverty  in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his  heart  He  cumes  a  robbvr 
itid  a  murderer.  How  shall  you  meet  him?  With  the  sword  at  the  threshold  1  With  death  for  him  or 
"oie  jroorself  I  But,  more  than  this — let  every  woman  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  firebrand — let  the  loved  homes 
t€  jouth  be  made  ashes,  and  the  flelds  of  our  heritage  be  made  desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your 
leparting  steps.  If  depart  you  must  and  let  a  desert  more  terrible  than  Sahara  welcome  the  Vandals.  Let  every 
ttty  be  levelerl  by  the  flames,  and  every  village  be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  fuithfUI  slaves  share  yonr  fortune 
Lad  your  crust  Trust  wife  and  children  to  the  sure  refuge  and  protection  of  God,  preferring  even  for  these 
ored  ones  the  charnel-house  as  a  home,  than  loathsome  vassalage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below  the  contempt 
kf  the  dvilized  world.  This  may  be  your  terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once,  without  dissent  as  honor  and 
tatriotiam  and  duty  to  God  require." 

Most  carefully  did  the  demagogues  M-ho  issued  the  grandiloquent  manifesto,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  sped- 
kten,  aToid  the  funeral  pile  to  which  they  invite<l  their  neighbors.  With  supreme  contempt  of  the  conmion 
i«iiae  of  the  [teople  of  their  State,  they  attempted  thus  to  "■  Are  the  Southern  he<rt."  It  was  a  mis<'niblc 
^Inre,  and  those  men  who  constituted  themselves  dictators  of  public  opinion  in  Georgia,  became  objects  of 
hcom  and  contempt.  At  the  close  of  the  wnr,  Toombs,  overrating  his  importance,  fled  in  terror  from  the 
ssnantry.  This  art  and  his  boastings  and  cowardice  thn>ugfhout  the  war,  won  for  him  the  Just  title  given  him 
by  a  distinguished  ri-bel,  of  TTie  Ilumhug  of  the  Cof\ftdentcy, 
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faith's  on  the  left.  Tlie  brigades  of  Bartlett  and  Torbett,  of  i 
tonx,  supported  b^  Nevton,  advanced  Rteadily  upon  Cobb  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  driving  bim  from  bis  stone-wall  defenses  up  the  acclivity.  On 
the  loft,  the  brigailoH  of  Brooks  and  Irwin,  of  Smith's  division,  charged  up 
the  mountain  in  the  iiamc  manner.  After  a  struggle  of  several  hours,  in 
whioh  iho  Xntionals  liad  mucli  the  superiority  in  numbers,  the  latter  gained 
lh<>  en-st  of  the  Pans,  and  the  Confederates  fled  down  the  western  side  of 
iho  mountain.' 

Franklin  was  now  only  fix  miles  from  Ilarper's  Ferry,  and  was  compe- 
tent tii  fly  to  ita  n-lii'C  Let  us  see  what  was  the  condition  of  aflairs  there  at 
ihincHlieal  Jnni'turo,  and  what  happened. 

Tlio  jMist  at  lIar[HT*B  Ferry,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  command  of 
t\tlon<'t  l>.  II.  Milos.     A  large  amount  of  military  stores  hod  been  collected___^ 
ihoit',  whii-h  inusl  he  sacrificed  if  the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn.     Hal  - 

livk  ih-tcrniiniil  to  hoKl  it  until  McClellan  should  succor  the  garrison,  ani^H^B 
orilero  Wt<n'  given  accordingly  to  the  'commander.  KluClellan  advise^^^B 
ntiolhcr  conrMc;  but  on  the  day  of  the  struggle  at  Turner's  and  Crampton'^^sn 

tlit)M,  III'  cent  >Iik's  word  to  "  hold  out  to  the  last  eitremity,"  as  he  migh^ ■ 

"  count  xr)  every  ellort "  to  relieve  him.     In  the  mean  time  Jackson,  by  quich^^^B 
m»vi'meutH,   had   crossed    the    Potomac   at   Williamsport*  an^^B^ 
**iH(i"'    "■'"■'^l"'d  rapidly  upon  JlartiuHbnrg.     General  Julius  White,  i — 

command  of  troops  there,  fled  with  them  to  Ilarpcr'e  Ferry.     II     ^K 
ntnlted  Miles,  but  deferred  to  his  position  as  an  old  armv  officer,  and  oSere^^^=?- 
Iit  MTve  under  him.     The  junction  of  these  forces,  with  some  from  Winche^^:^^ 
l»>r,  made  the  garrison  over  twelve  thousand  strong. 

At  noun  of  the  i:Uh  Ji^ckson  was  in  full  force  in  the  rear  of  Harpt^^^  -" 

Kerry,  and   at  once   placed  himself  in   communication  with  Walker  «i  ^i 

MoIjiwh.     The  former  was  already  on  Loudon  Heights,  across  the  Shcn^^^  -ao 

I  kI    a  d    he  la         Vi&b     ruggliuj,  for  Ma     la    1  Ile'gh  a,  across  the  Po^E=.  -■> 

UK,      The  summi  s  of  these  moimtams  are         h  n  cannon-shot   of  e^-      ■     li 

h        and      ommaud   Harp^   -^  'i 

F  rrj   below     nto  which  plu^=^  X" 

ng  m  ss  les  of  every  kind  mig^^Zil 

be  hu  led. 

Heed  ess  of  the  dai^r  tfc:^*>( 

mig         oon     brood     on    th^c^*** 

he  gh      M  cB  bad  done  noth  v.  ^^S 

worthy   of   a  skillful   or   lo  ^F*' 

commander  to  save  his  post  ^^n*! 

garrison  below.     He  had  pla^t^^™ 

•  few  troops  under  Colonel         " 

"*"""■' '""  IL   Ford,  of  the  Thirty-sec«=»«»_'^ 

l)hl>>,'iiii   Miirylitnd  Heights,  but  did  not  comply  with  that  command.^''* 

iKiiiilHiliiiu  for  intrenehing  tools,    that  he  might   fortify  his   position;        ^^ 

nil   the   l'.;ih,   when    MeLaws'  advance   appeared  on  the  crest  of  the    "iS-" 


B  eoMlatcd  <t  «M  prim.^* 


I  nwikUn'i  liiiu  "u  naXllU'il  ind  41s  wovBded;  Uul.  ESI    Hli  fil 
aiiH,  null  Ti»  •■null  urnuL     Ciibb'i  lu»  wu  u[ivirdi  of  WO. 

•  'I  kw>  M'lw  tlin  llilnx.KHToiHl  Ohio,  Thfitf- ninth.  Oa«  IIOBdivl  ind  FUWrath,  ud  On* 
•(•■r  ■l*ll"  N.'W  Vifk.  mJ  punrf  •  MBrjrliUid  rr^inrtl, 
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IkTountain,  two  or  three  miles  northward,  and  soon  commenced  skirmishing,' 
Ford  had  only  a  slight  breast-work  of  trees,  with  an  abatis  in  front  of  it, 
neDtr  the  crest,  for  defense.  He  repelled  an  assault  in  force  at  an  early  hour 
on  t»he  13th,  but  when  it  was  renewed  a  little  later,  by  Kershaw,  some  of  his 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  great  confusion.  They  were  rallied,  but  the 
Confederates  had  secured  such  vantage-ground  that,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
at  tiipvo  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Ford,  hopeless  of  aid  from  Miles,  spiked 
his  gxms  and  withdrew  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

-A.11  was  now  lost,  unless  Miles  could  hold  out  until  succor  could  come 
from.    Franklin.     Harper's  Ferry  was  completely  invested  early  on  the  14th, 
the  ^reat  hills  around  it,  excepting  Bolivar  Heights,  on  which  the  Nationals 
ha^  batteries,  being  then  in  possession  of  the  foe.     From  these  commanding 
positiions  an  artillery  fire  was  opened  in  the  afternoon.    McLaws  had  pushed 
for^wrard  to  the  Potomac  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  barred  the  way  to  escape  down 
the  river,  and  General  Wright,  with  artillery,  was  well  posted  at  the  foot  of 
M^ai-yland  Heights.     "  Hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  Colonel  Miles,"  said 
"<5dellan  by  messenger,  "and,  if  possible,  reoccupy  Maryland  Heights  with 
whole  force.     The  Catoctin  Valley  is  in  our  possession,  and  you  can 
y  cross  the  river  at  Berlin."     But  Miles  did  no  such  thing.     At  nine 
^  ^locsk  that  night  he  allowed  his  cavalry,  two  thousand  strong,  under  Col- 
Davis,  to  depart,  and  before  morning  eleven  of  E well's  guns  were  taken 
s  the  Shenandoah,  and  so  planted  as  to  assail  the  National  batteries  on 
i  var  Heights,  in  reverse.     At  dawn  no  less  than  nine  batteries  opened  upon 
^  .  ^  garrison.     The  portion  of  it  on  Bolivar  Heights  was  driven  to  the  lower 
f7^^l>   near  the  town,  and  the  certain  destruction  of  all  seemed  impending. 
-"^-^l^B  soon  displayed  a  white  flag,  and  at  eight  o'clock  terms  of  surrender 
"been  agreed  upon.     Miles  was  then  dead.     His  white  flag  had  not  been 
ily  seen,  and  the  firing  had  continued  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes.     A 
^^^^t;  Idlled  him,  and  the  duty  of  surrendering  devolved  upon  General  White. 
"^  ^^T-ly  twelve  thousand  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and.  a  considerable 
\int  of  spoils  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.*    The  conduct  of  Miles 
such,  according  to  sworn  testimony,  that  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
^^  I^public  is  suspected.* 
^_      Iwce  now  possessed  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry,  but  found 
•  ^**^%€lf  in  such  peril  that  the  victory  seemed  like  a  snare.    Franklin's  advent 
^  I^leasant  Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  was  a  specter  that  appalled 
^^**^     The  severance  of  his  army  by  his  enemy  was  threatened,  and  he  took 
ures  to  concentrate  it.     He  withdrew  his  troops  from  South  ^fountain 
88  Pleasant  Valley  and  Elk  Ridge,  and  took  position  in  the  Antietam 

Ifclawi  and  Anderson  hod  evacuated  Pleasant  Valley  on  the  day  when  Jackson  captured  Marti nsbnrff. 
k>rs  at  once  ordered  Kershaw  to  take  his  own  and  Borkadale's  brigades  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to  the 
*>f  the  Elk  Mountain,  and  to  follow  the  ridge  to  Fonl's  position  on  Maryland  Heights. 
^^^  ■*  The  nomber  of  men  surrendered  was  1 1,668,  half  of  them  from  New  York,  and  the  remainder  tram  Ohio 
Q^l^  ^Caryland.  Most  of  them  were  raw  levies,  some  of  them  being  three  months  men,  under  the  Presidents 
t^  ^^  the  first  of  June.    The  spoils  were  73  caonon,  13,000  small  arms,  200  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity  of 

^*  *Bd  camp  equipage. 
ti^  A  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  showed  that  Miles  had  been  ordered  a  month  before 

^^^^^•"^rrender  to  fortify  Marj'lond  Heights,  but  had  neglected  to  do  so ;  that  he  had  refUsod  to  furnish  Ford  with 
t^^Tf^^^-cblng  tools;  that  two  days  before  the  surrender  he  had  paroled  sixteen  Confederate  prisoners  ond  allowed 
^^  to  pass  into  the  Confederate  lines,  by  which  the  foe  might  obtain  fUU  infonnatlon  ;  that  he  had  held  a  prl- 
^  Qtcnrlev  with  a  captured  Confederate  offloer,  and  paroled  him ;  that  he  allowed  him  to  pass  bock  into  his 
^tnes,  and  that  he  appeared  among  the  first  to  reach  the  Natlonnl  oamp  as  one  of  the  viotora. 
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Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg.  Jackson  also,  seeing  the  menacing 
peril,  had  left  the  matter  of  capitulation  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  command  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  by  swift 
marches  rejoined  Lee  on  the  Antietam  Creek.  McLaws  saw  that  his  own 
force  might  be  crushed  by  a  vigorous  movement  on  the  part  of  Franklin, 
and  as  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  seemed  to  give  him  leave  to  with- 
draw, he  abandoned  Maryland  Heights,  passed  the  Potomac  at 
'"^i&Bi ''  ^^^  Ferry,  and  made  his  way  to  Lee*  by  Shepherdstown.  Walker 
had  already  abandoned  Loudon  Heights,  and  made  his  way  by 
the  same  route  toward  the  main  army.  By  these  quick  movements  lee's 
forces  became  consolidated  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  strike  him  a 
serious  blow.  On  the  1 0th  of  September  the  Confederate  Army  was  well 
posted  on  the  heights  near  Shai-psburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Autietam 
Creek,  which  traverses  a  very  beautiful  valley,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac 
six  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry. 

When  McClcllan  observed  the  Confederates  retreatinor  from  South  Moon- 
tain,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,*  he  ordered  his  whole  a^nyfo^ 
***  ward  in  pursuit.  Lee's  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  fight ;  and  with  the  troops  in  hand  that  morning  he  made 
as  great  a  display  of  power  as  possible,  that  Jackson  and  his  other  leaders, 
who  had  been  operating  against  Harper's  Ferry,  might  bring  up  their  forces 
This  stratagem  was  successful  McClellan  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  overwhelming  numbers  were  on  his  front,  that  he  hesitated,  and  finally, 
as  he  says  in  his  report  (page  200),  he  "  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  attack 
that  day."  That  hesitation  and  delay  was  fatal  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  country  by  announcing  to 
the  General-in-Chief  the  utter  demoralization  and  decimation  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  assurance  that  he  was  "  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men 
could  move ;'"  but  sadness  followed,  for  the  hopes  excited  by  that  announce- 
ment were  not  realized. 

There  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  on  the  15th;  first  with  cavalry  and 
then  with  artillery.  McClellan's  vanguard  of  horsemen  overtook  the  cove^ 
ing  cavalry  of  the  Confederates  at  Boonsborough,  charged  upon  them,  killed 
and  wounded  a  number,  and  captured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  two 
guns.  And  when  the  main  body  of  the  Nationals  approached  the  AntJctam 
Creek,  on  the  Keedysville  and  Sharpsburg  roads,  the  Confederates  opa>«^ 
their  artillery  upon  them,  and  received  some  sharp  responses.  Tfcii  ^ 
the  sum  of  the  conflict  on  the  15th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th*  both  armies  were  actively  preparing  ^ 
battle.  The  bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Longrt'*^ 
*^  and  D.  H.  Hill,  stood  along  the  range  of  heights  between  SteH*" 
burg  and  the  Antietam,  which  flowed  between  the  belligerents.  Long**^ 
was  on  the  right  of  the  road  between  Sharpsburg  and  Boonsborough,  ^^ 
Hill  on  the  left.  Hood's  division  was  posted  between  Hill  and  the  Hag*'^ 
town  road,  north  of  Miller's  farm,  so  as  to  oppose  an  expected  flank  in<>^®" 


>  See  McClf  lion's  dispatches.    lie  erroneously  supposed  bis  troops  h«d  been  fighting  the  wbol*  <"  '^ 
army,  and  lie  rt'ported  acoordinglv.    '*  It  is  stated,'*  he  said,  •*  Lee  gives  his  loss  at  15,000,*'  and  added. "  ^* 
following  ns  rapidly  as  the  men  can  move.**    This  annonnuemont  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  eansrd  tk  **^ 
dent  to  telegraph  to  McClellan,  saying,  '*  God  bleas  you  and  all  with  y<»u  ;  destroy  the  rebel  amy  if  p**^*^ 
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hat  direction;  and  near  that  point,  in  the  rear,  Jackeon's  exhausted 

ire  posttnl  in  reserve,  his  line  stretclung  from  the  llagerstown  road 

le  Potomac,  and  protected  by  Stuart  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 

ras  posted  on  Lon^treet's  right  with  two  brigades  a  little  south 

sburg,  near  Shaveley's  firm.     General  Lee  had  his  quarters  in  a 

sual,  on  the  hill  close  by  Sliarpsburg,  where  the  National  ceme- 
18,  and  from  that  point  he  overlooked  much  of  llic  country  that 

)  a  battle-field  the  next  day. 

;  the  line  of  the  Confeilcrate  Army,  the  Antietam  (a  sluggish  stream 

fords)  was  spanned  by  four  stone  bridges'  of  like  architecture,  three 

were  strongly 

McClellan 

head-quarters 

le  brick  man- 
Philip    Pry, 

Q  miles  north- 

larpaburg,  east 

Lntietam,   and 

ido  of  hnn  m 

8     army    was 

On  the  right, 

^lysville,  and 
sides    of    the  nwniiiun  ntAn-viimn. 

rg  pike,  stood  the  corps  of  Sumner  and  Hooker.  In  advance,  on 
of  the  turnpike  and  near  the  Antietam,  General  liichardson's  divi- 
umner's  corps  was  postecL  In  lino  with  this,  on  the  left  of  that 
1  Sykcs'a  regular  division  of  Porter's  corps,  protecting  bridge  No. 
icr  down  the  stream,  on  the  left,  and  not  far  from  No.  3,  Bnruside'a 
}  posted.  Upon  a  ridge  of  tlie  first  line  of  hills  east  of  Antietam, 
the  turnpike  and  Pry's  house,  and  in  front  of  Sumner  and  Hooker, 
batteries  of  24-pounder  Parrott  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Taft,  Languor,  and 
Von  Kleizcr,  and  Lieutenant  Weaver,  vcre 
planted.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  above 
bridge  No,  3,  were  batteries  under  CaptEun 
1  Weed  and  Lieutenant  Benjamin.  Frank- 
lin's corps  and  Couch's  division  were  far- 
ther down  in  Pleasant  Valley,  near  Browns- 
ville, and  Morrell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps  was  approaching  from  Boonsborough, 
and  Humphrey's  from  Frederick.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  Signal  Corps,  under  Major 
JJIyor,  had  a  station  on  Ucd  Hidge,  a  spur 
of  South  Mountain,  which  overlooked  the 
entire  field  of  operations,  and  from   that 


low;  So.  8  mi 
u  tbs  month  of 
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point  it  performed  very  important  service.     Such  waa  the  general  poatka 
of  the  contending  armies  on  the  16th  of  September. 

The  Confederates  opened  an  artillery  fire  on  the  Nationals  at  dawn,  bit 
it  was  aflernoon  before  McClellan  was  ready  to  put  his  troops  in  positionftr 
attack,  the  morning  having  been  spent  in  reconnoitering,  fiadiag  fords,  ud 
other  preparations  required  by  prudence.  There  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of 
ammunition  and  rations,  and  these  had  to  be  supplied  from  tardily  approub- 
ing  supply-trains.  Finally  he  was  in  readiness,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  ik 
afternoon  Hooker  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam  at  and  near  bridge  ^a 
],  with  the  divisions  of  Ricketts,  Meade,  and  Doublcday,  and  attack  ud 
turn  the  Confederate  left  Sumner 
was  directed  to  throw  over  the  stren 
during  the  night  General  Mansfidd*! 
corps  (Twelllh),  and  to  hold  hisowi 
(Second)  ready  to  cross  early  tkt 
next  morning.  Hooker's  inovemeBt 
was  successful.  Advancing  tbrongk 
the  woods  be  struck  Hood,  and  afUr 
a  sharp  contest,  commenced  vilk 
Meade's  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  neir 
the  house  of  D.  Miller,  and  whidi 
lasted  until  dark,  the  ConfedenW 
were  driven  back.  Hooker's  mea 
rested  that  night  on  their  ann§  npo* 
the  ground  they  had  won  from  tlwir 
foe.  Mansfield's  corps  (divisiuci  <b 
Williams  and  Greene)  crossed  th» 
Antietam  during  the  evening  in  Hooker's  track,  and  bivouacked  on  PoSeo- 
berger's  &rm,  a  mile  in  his  rear. 

The  night  of  the  16th  was  passed  by  both  armies  with  the  expectation « 
a  heavy  battle  in  the  morning.  Few  officers  found  relief  from  anzielf ,  ^ 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  it  might  be  a  turning-point  in  the  war.  Only 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  array  seems  to  have  had  >  tony 
faith  that  all  would  be  well.  He  retired  to  his  room  at  a  little  put  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  iw 
surrounding  hills  had  been  echoing  the  sounds  of  battle  which  had  been  rig- 
ing  within  a  mile  of  head-quarters  for  three  hours.  Then,  with  some  of  •* 
aids,  he  Walked  to  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  brow  of  a  declivity  near  Pry •< 
overlooking  the  Antietam,  and  watched  the  battle  on  the  right  for  about  I** 
hours,  when  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  Porter's  position,  on  tl* 
right,  where  he  was  greeted,  as  usual,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of  his  admin<*l 
soldiers.' 

The  contest  was  opened  afdawn'  by  Hooker,  with  about  eighteen ''"' 

sand  men.     He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Confederate  l^^l 

'IsM^''    commanded  by  Jackson.    Doubleday  was  on  his  right,  Me**'^ 

on  his  left,  and  Ricketts  in  the  center.     His  first  object  wm    " 

push  the  Confederates  back  through  a  line  of  woods,  and  seize  the  Hage^^ 

*  '  On)  lUUiiKDt  Is  lbs  nUmr,  by  Mr.  mnd  Mn.  P17. 
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«d  and  the  vooda  beyond  it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dunker  Church, 
lacluon's  line  lay.  lie  contest  was  obstinate  and  aerere.  The 
1  batteries  on  the  east  side  of  the 
n  ponred  an  enfilading  fire  on 
that  galled  him  very  much,  and 
lot  long  before  the  Confederates 
ivcn  with  heavy  loss  beyond  the 
e  of  woods,  and  across  an  open 
hich  was  covered  thickly  in  the 
;  with  standing  corn.' 
ker  now  advanced  his  center  under 
;o  seize  the  Hagerstown  road  and 
ds  beyond.  They  were  met  by  a 
lus  firo  from  Jackson,  who  had 
\a  re-enforced  by  Hood's  refreshed 
uid  had  brought  up  his  reserves, 
laued  in  great  numbers  from  the 
wd  fell  lieavily  upon  Meade  in  the 
L  Hooker  called  upon  Douhleday  for  wd,  and  a  brigade  under  the 
Q«neral  Hartsuff  was  instantly  forwarded  at  the  double-quick,  and 
tcross  the  cornfield  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
It  desperately  for  half  an  hour  unsupported,  when   its  leader  fell 

wounded, 
le  mean  time  Mansfield's  corps  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of 

and  while  the  divisions  of  Williams  and  Greene,  of  that  corps, 
jploying,  the  veteran  commander  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
if  his  corps  then  devolved  on  General  Williams,  who  left  his  division 
lare  of  General  Crawford.     The  latter,  with  his  own  and  Gordon's 

pushed  across  the  open  field  and  seized  a  part  of  the  woods  on  the 
own  road.  At  the  same  time  Green's  division  took  position  to  the  left 
)unker  Church. 

£er  had  lost  heavily  by  battle  and  straggling,  yet  lie  was  contending 
f  for  victory.  Doubleday's  guns  had  silenced  a  Confederate  battery 
extreme  right,  and  liicketts  was  struggling  against  a  foe  constantly 
ig,  but  was  bravely  holding  his  ground  without  power  to  advance, 
it  was  very  severe,  and  at  length  the  National  line  began  to  waver 
o  way.  Hooker,  while  in  the  van,  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
it  he  was  taken  from  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  McClellan's 
uters  at  Pry's,  leaving  his  command  to  Sumner,  who  had  just  arrived 
eld  with  his  own  corps.     ITp  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been  fought 

detail,  both  lines  advancing  and  fulling  back  as  each  received  rc-en- 
its. 
ner  at  once  sent  General  Sedgwick  to  the  support  of  Crawford  and 

bad  been  wllbdnvn  during  Ihr  nizht.  and  bli  Uwpi  b^  been  i 
F.  of  Eweir>  curiM,  wllb  JackKtii'a  -Slonswill  Brlgide"  nnd 

wt(>d«  or  EvfllL    Jukton,  fturronndiHl  bj  the  mnnEnt  ot  hli  oici  oiinmaiia,  woa  la  cQorge  or 
IcifL    That  remnant.  According  ta  hl3  r^[>i>rt.  men»t  man  than  4.000  itmng,  It  harLnf  been  tic 

to  the  PiitomH.  and  bf  etr^^'IiE  <»  MirrliDd. 

!ri  Lavton  and  Jonee  vara  wunndod.  lod  Sailj  tiMk  tba  piKi 
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Gordon,  and  Richardson  and  French  bore  down  upon  the  foe  more  to  the 
left,  when  the  corn-field,  alj^ady  won  and  lost  by  both  parties,  was  regftined 
by  the  Nationals,  who  held  the  ground  arouud  the  Dunker  ChurcL  Victotj 
BGemed  certain  for  the  latter,  for  Jackson  and  Ilood  had  commenced  retiring 
when  fresh  troops  under  lIcLaws  and  Walker  came  to  Jackson's  suppof^ 
seconded  by  Early  on  their  left.  These  pressed  desperately  forward,  pe&fr 
trated  the  National  lino  at  a  Gap  between  Sumner's  right  and  center,  tad 
the  Unionists  were  driven  back  to  the  first  line  of  woods  cast  of  the  Hogen- 
town  road,  when  the  victors,  heavily  smitten  by  the  National  artillery,  aud 


menaced  by  unflinching  Doubleday,  withdrew  to  their  original  position  nesr 
the  church.  Sedgwick,  twice  wounded,  was  carricil  from  the  field,  when  tht 
command  of  his  division  devolved  on  General  0.  0.  Howard.  Gcnenb 
Crawford  and  Dana  were  also  wounde<l. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  fighting  had  been  going  on  since  dswB. 
The  wearied  right  needed  immediate  support.  It  came  at  a  timely  moiiiML 
Franklin  had  come  up  from  below,  and  McClellaii,  who  remained  on  ti* 
east  side  of  the  Antietam,  sent  him  over  to  assist  the  hanl-pressed  rigH 
lie  formed  on  Howard's  left,  and  at  once  sent  Slocum  with  his  divirios 
toward  the  center.     At  the  same  time  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  reUla 
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le  ground  over  which  there  had  been  so  much  contention  and  bloodshed, 
^thin  fifteen  minutes  after  the  order  was  given  it  was  executed.  The 
k>nfederates  were  driven  from  the  open  field  and  beyond  the  Ilagerstown 
ciad  by  gallant  charges,  accompanied  by  loud  cheers,  first  by  Franklin's 
liird  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Irwin,  and  then  by  the  Seventh  Maine.  In- 
pired  by  this  success,  Franklin  desired  to  push  forward  and  seize  a  rough 
rooded  position  of  importance ;  but  Sumner  thought  the  movement  would 
»e  too  hazardous,  and  he  was  restrained. 

Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  French  and  Richardson  had  been  busy.  The 
brmer,  with  the  brigades  of  Weber,  Kimball,  and  Morris  (the  latter  raw 
roops),  pushed  on  toward  the  center,  Weber  leading ;  and  while  he  was 
ighting  hotly,  French  received  orders  from  Sumner  to  press  on  vigorously 
ind  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  right.  After  a  severe  contest  with  the 
nigades  of  Hill  (Colquitt's,  Ripley's,  and  McRae's)  not  engaged  with  Jackson, 
he  Ck>iifederates  were  pressed  back  to  a  sunken  road  in  much  disorder.  In 
he  mean  time  the  division  of  Richardson,  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
ifeagher,  Caldwell,  and  Brooks,  which  crossed  the  Antietam  between  nine 
md  ten  o^clock,  moved  forward  to  the  attack  on  French's  left.  Right  gal- 
antly  did  Meagher  fight  his  way  up  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
yonfrderates  at  the  sunken  road,  sufiering  dreadfully  from  a  tempest 
f  bullets;  and  when  his  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  Caldwell, 
lided  by  a  part  of  Brooks^s  brigade,  as  gallantly  came  to  his  support  and 
eBe£ 

Hill  was  now  re-enforced  by  about  four  thousand  men,  under  R.  H. 
Lndenon,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce  for  a  while,  the  Confederates  trying 
J  seize  a  ridge  on^  the  National  left  for  the  purpose  of  turning  that  flank. 
"his  was  frustrated  by  a  quick  and  skillful  movement  by  Colonel  Cross  with 
is  "Fighting  Fifth'"  Xew  Hampshire.  He  and  the  Confederates  had  a 
%ce  for  the  ridge  along  parallel  lines,  fighting  as  they  ran.  Cross  won  it, 
nd  being  re-enforced  by  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Confederates  were 
rilven  back  with  a  heavy  loss  in  men,  and  the  colors  of  the  Fourth  North 
Carolina.  An  eflbrt  to  flank  the  right  at  the  same  time  was  checked  by 
'rench.  Brooks,  and  a  part  of  Caldwell's  force,*  and  a  charge  of  the  Con- 
>derate8  directly  on  Richardson's  front  was  quickly  repulsed.  The  National 
ne  was  steadily  advanced  until  the  foe  was  pushed  back  to  Dr.  Piper's 
oase,  near  the  Sharpsburg  road,  which  formed  a  SQrt  of  citadel  for  them, 
nd  there  they  made  an  obstinate  stand.  Richardson's  artillery  was  now 
wrought  up,  and  while  that  brave  leader  was  directing  the  fire  of  Captain 
Irabam's  battery,  he  was  felled  by  a  ball  that  proved  fatal*  General  W.  S. 
lancock  succeeded  him  in  command,  when  a  charge  was  made  that  drove 
he  Confederates  from  Piper's  in  the  utmost  conftision,  and  only  the  skillftd 
how  of  strength  by  a  few  of  his  fresh  troops  prevented  a  fatal  severance  of 

>  See  note  2.  page  410. 

*  Colonel  Francis  C.  Barlow  porformcd  eminent  service  at  this  point  In  the  straggle.  With  the  Slxty^flrst 
ad  Sixty -foartb  New  York  be  attacked  the  flank  of  the  Confederato  force  that  was  trying  to  enfilade  tho 
lAtionai  line,  and  captured  three  hundrcii  of  tho  men  and  three  flogs.  With  these  two  regiments,  assisted  by 
Umbairs  brigade,  he  so  gallantly  charged  the  Confederates  on  the  right  of  Caldwell,  that  they  were  repulsed 
ad  icftttered  In  great  confusion. 

*  General  Richardson  was  taken  to  McClellan's  head-quarters  (Pry*aX  where  he  died  after  Buflering  seven 
fvekfl. 
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Lee's  line.'  The  Nationals  were  deceived,  and  did  not  profit  by  the  »d- 
vantago  gained.  Night  eoon  closed  the  action  on  the  right  and  center,  the 
Unionists  holding  the  ground  tbey 
had  acquired.  In  the  struggle  not 
the  center,  the  gallant  GenenI 
lleagher  waa  wounded  and  carried 
from  the  field,  and  his  commud 
devolved  on  Colonel  Burke,  of  Uk 
New  York  Sixty-third, 

DuUng  the  severe    conflicts  of 
the  day,  until  late  in  the  aftemoon, 
Porter's  corps,  with    artillery,  sad 
Pleasanton's  cavalry,  had  renuined 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietam  u 
a  reserve,  and  in  holding  the  roid 
from  Sharpsburg  to  Middletowo  ud 
Boonsborough.        Then      McOellu 
sent    two    brigades   to    support  tbe 
wearied  right,  and  six  battalions  of  Sykea'a  regulars  were  thrown  acn»* 
bridge  No.   2,  on   the  Sharpsburg  road,  to   drive  away  the  Confedmt^ 
Bharp-ahootcrB,  who  were  seriously  interfering  with  Pleasanton's  hor«e  bstt^^ 
ries  there.     Warren's  brigade  was  sent  more  to  the  left,  on  the  right  »n^^ 
rear  of  Bumside,  who  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  lin&    "Rn?-^ 
brings  us  to  a  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  day  under  the  directions  o^ 
Burnside. 

The  left  was  resting  on  the  slopes  opposite  bridge  No.  3,  at  Rohrback's* 
farm,  a  little  below  Sharpsburg,  which  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  ' 
17th  by  the  brigade 
of  Toombs  (Second 
and  Twentieth  Geor- 
gia), supported  by 
sharp-shooters  and 
batteries  on  Long- 
strcct'a  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Tt.  R. 
Jones.  Burnside 
was  directed,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  cross 
that  bridge,  attack 
the  foe,  carry  the 
heights  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the 
Antietam,  and  ad- 
vance along  their 
crest  upon  Sharps- 
bui^.     It  was  a  task 
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*f  greatest  difficulty,  for  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
lefile,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries,  and  an  enfila- 
ling  one  from  their  sharp-shooters.  In  several  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge 
3iimside  was  repulsed.  Finally,  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
?%y-first  Xew  York  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  charged  across  and  drove 
ts  defenders  to  the  heights.  Gathering  strength  at  the  bridge  by  the  cross- 
ng  of  the  divisions  of  Sturgis,  Wilcox,  and  Rodman,  and  Scammon's  bri- 
^e,  with  the  batteries  of  Durell,  Clark,  Cook,  and  Simmons,  Bumside 
jharged  up  the  hill,  and  drove  the  Confederates  almost  to  Sharpsburg,  the 
!^inth  New  York  capturing  one  of  their  batteries.  Just  then  A.  P.  Hill's 
livision,  which  had  been  hastening  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came  upon  the 
pround,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  charged  upon  Burnside's  extreme 
eft,  and  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  General  Rodman  was  mortally 
rounded,  drove  him  back  almost  to  the  bridge.  In  that  charge  General  L. 
)'B.  Branch,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  Avas  killed.  The  pursuit  was  checked  by 
he  National  artillery  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  under  whose  fire 
he  reserves  led  by  Sturgis  advanced,  and  the  Confederates  did  not  attempt 
0  retake  the  bridge.  Darkness  closed  the  conflict  here,  as  it  did  all  along 
he  line. 

Hill  came  up  just  in  time,  apparently,  to  save  Lee's  army  from  capture  or 
estruction.  Experts  say  that  if  Burnside  had  accomplished  the  passage  of 
be  bridge  and  the  advance  movement  an  hour  earlier,  or  had  Porter  been 
ent  a  few  houra  sooner  to  the  support  of  the  hard-stniggling  right,  that 
esult  would  doubtless  have  ensued.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  might 
ave  been.  We  have  to  do  only  with  what  occurred.  Looking  upon  the 
vent  from  that  stand-point,  we  sec  darkness  ending  one  of  tlie  most  memo- 
able  days  of  the  war  because  of  its  great  and  apparently  useless  caniage, 
or  the  result  was  only  hurtful  in  the  extreme  to  both  parties.^  With  the 
:loom  of  that  niijht  also  ended  the  conflict  known  as  The  Battle  op  Antie- 
AM,  in  which  McClellan  said  (erroneously  as  to  the  number  of  troops) 
'  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
rere  for  fourteen  hours  engaged.*  Our  soldiers  slept  that  night,"  he  said, 
'  conquerors  on  a  field  won  by  their  valor,  and  covered  by  the  dead  and  ' 
rounded  of  the  enemy." 

When  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  dawned,  both  parties  seemed  willing  not 


Ha  rallicHl  two  hundred  men,  and  made  attacks  with  sarprising  effect  **  The  Yankees  were  completely 
•esfred  hj  this  boldness,**  said  Hill  in  his  refiort  (Re{K>rta  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Viii^nia,  ii.  HTX  "and 
idveod  to  believe  that  there  was  a  larj^  force  in  our  center.** 

•  I  For  details  of  the  Battle  of  Antletam  (which  the  Confederates  call  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg),  see  the 
tpgrts  of  Generals  McClellan  and  Loc,  and  their  subordinate  commanders.  From  these  sources,  and  from  writ- 
Hi  And  oral  statements  A-om  acbirs  in  the  scene,  the  author  has  constructed  the  foregoini;:  outline  narrative. 

The  losses  in  that  battle  wore  very  severe.  From  eareftil  estimates,  made  after  consulting  the  most  reliable 
titeinents.  it  appears  that  McClellai^'s  army  was  in  round  numbers  67,000  men,  and  that  of  Lee  about  00.000. 
SoQcb^s  division  of  (V,000  men  was  too  for  away  from  the  battle  on  that  day  to  be  available,  having  been  sent,  for 
ome  purp«ise,  toward  TIarpcr's  Ferry.  McClellan  reported  his  entire  loss  on  that  day  at  12,460  men,  of  whom 
,010  were  killed.  He  estimated  the  loss  of  Lee  as  much  greater.  No  reliable  ofllciul  statement  seems  to  have 
een  mode  by  the  Confederate  commander.  The  losses  of  the  Unionists  fell  heavily  uptm  [larticulor  briga«b-s 
t  particular  poinu  in  the  battle.  That  of  the  gallant  Duryee.  for  example,  returned  from  thi  field  with  not 
Bore  than  twenty  men  and  four  colors.— Statement  to  the  author  by  Oi'neral  Dury6e.  See  also  Ifi&tory  of 
htry^^a  Brigade^  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  page  19.  The  carnage  on  the  other  side  also  fell  on  particular  bri- 
•det.  Jackson,  in  his  report  says  *'more  than  half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton  and  Hays  were  either  killed  or 
rounded,  and  more  than  a  third  of  Trimble's ;  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  in  thoso  brigades,  except 
wo,  were  killed  or  wounded." 

*  McClellan*s  Report,  page  210. 

Vol.  it.— :ii 
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to  renew  the  strife.  Lee  vaa  really  in  a  sod-  plight,  for  he  could  not  eadl^^ 
call  to  his  aid  any  rc-enforcemcnts  ;  his  supplies  wore  nearly  exhausted,  anc^_^ 
his  army  was  terribly  shattered  and  disorganized,'  A  careful  estimate  I"  ,  -^ 
made  his  losses  at  that  time,  since  he  commenced  the  invasion  of  MaryUn^^B, 
a  fortnight  before,  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.'     McClcllan's  army  was  th       _o 

greatly  8hattered^^|> 
but  on  the  mor^^n! 
ing  after  the  battC^^o 
he  was  joined  l^z^y 
fourteen  thousai:;;::^^ 

fresh  troops  nnd  ^ 

Couch  and    Hm 
phrey.     It    i 
tain      now 
with     these, 
the     effective  n- 

mains   of   his  ar- 

my, he  mi^^^t 
easily  liave  <■  sp- 
tnred  or  rai^^ed 
Lee's  army  U-  lat 
day.  But  tLz^Kre 
were  grave  ^con- 
siderations to  be 
heeded.  Mct^ITlel- 
Inn  afterward  e>e~^, 
"Virginia  v^m*t 
lost,  Washin^^oB 
menaced,      3C~^  arj- 

land  invaded tl» 

National  ca  u<* 
could    afford  no 

risks  of  def^r—  at" 
He  therefore  !««■ 
tated,  and  fii^  nlly. 
in  oppositioi:^^  to 
the     advice  o( 

Franklin  ^"d 
others,  he  defSeirw 
a  renewal  o-rf'lie 
battle  until  the  nest  morning.  When  that  morning  dawned, and  he  scK3l  ti» 
cavalry  to  reconnoiter,  the  Kational  army  had  no  foe  to  fight,  for  Lee,  ^^ 
his  shattered  legions,  had  recrossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  darfccnw^ 


Wo  hivs  btfor. 

rrmarted  Uml  L™  lott  more 

or  tht  Mirj'l 

D<luni|ul;i>,lieur>lhe  pM 

)r«Tu  iBtD  to  ibMnt  Ihemsr 

T«t  baltlo  ™ 

foneht  by  l»s  Ihsn  *VI>nO  m 

McCltllui'i  i: 

-irt.  pnjw  ill. 
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od  was  on  the  soil  of  his  native  Virginia,  with  eight  batteries  under  Pen- 
leton  on  the  river-bluifs,  menacing  pursuers. 

That  evening*  at  dusk  General  Porter  ordered  General  Griffin,    •  sept  i9, 
dth  his  own  and  Barnes's  brigade,  to   cross  the  Potomac  to        ^^**- 
MTy  Lee's  batteries.     It  was  done,  and  four  of  their  guns  were     i^,^^^ 
iptared.     On  the  following  morning,*  a  part  of  Porter's  divi- 
ion  made  a  reconnoissance  in   forced.     When  a  mile   from   the  ford   they 
'-ere  surprised  by  A.  P.  Hill,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  they  were  driven  back 
ito  and  across  the  river  in  great  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
lade  prisoners.     The  Confederates  held  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  stream  all 
iiat  day,  and  on  the  next,  Lee  moved  leisurely  toward  Martinsburg,  destroy- 
ig  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  much  of  the  way,  with  Stuart  lingering 
n  his  rear  to  cover  that  retreat,  and  to  deceive  McClellan  by  a  show  ot 
umbers  and  vigor.     Stuart  recrossed  the  river  at  Williarasport  on  the  same 
ay,  when  he  was  driven  back  by  General  Couch  with  a  heavy  force  of  all 
rms.     McClellan  then  sent  General  Williams  to  retake  Maryland  Heights ; 
nd  two  days  later*  General  Sumner  occupied  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
brew  pontoon  bridges   across  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah    '  *^ 
i^ers  at  that  place. 

Lee  rested  a  few  days,  and  then  moved  leisurely  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
?y  to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  Winchester,  breaking  up  the  railway 
rach  of  the  distance  between  the  latter  place  and  Harper's  Ferry.     McClel- 
m,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to  call  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  as  pre- 
Kjuisites  to  a  pursuit.     His  disorganized  army  needed  re-organization.    His 
ivalry  force  was  greatly  weakened  by  casualties  in  battle,  fatigues,  and 
distemper  which  disabled  four  thousand  horses ;  and  clothing,  shoes,  and 
imp  equipage,  were  greatly  needed.     On  the  27th*'  he  renewed 
I  application  made  on  the  23d  for  re-enforcements,  and  then 
formed  the  Government  that  he  intended  to  hold  his  army  where  it  was, 
td  "  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into  Maryland."    The 
jvemment  was  astounded  by  this  declaration,  and  the  loyal  people,  remem- 
jiing  the  fatal  restraints  which  had  for  months  been  holding  the  gallant 
may  of  the  Potomac  from  substantial  victories,  were  very  impatient.     The 
resident  hastened  to  that  array*  to  find  out  its  actual  condition      ^ 
r  personal  observation.     He  was  so  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
►mpetent  to  move  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  that  on  the  6th  he  instructed 
McClellan  to  "  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him 
>uth.     Tour  army  must  now  move,"  he  said,  "  while  the  roads  are  good." 

Twenty  days  were  spent  in  correspondence  between  the  commander  of 
le  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  National  authorities  before  that  order  was 
beyed,  the  former  calling  for  and  receiving  re-enforcements  and  supplies, 
ad  complaining  of  a  lack  of  both  to  make  it  safe  to  move  forward.*  At 
»ngth,  when  the  beautiful  month  of  October,  during  which  the  roads  were 
erfect,  had  nearly  passed  by,  and  Lee's  army  was  thoroughly  rested,  sup- 

^  McClellan  eomplaincd  of  a  want  of  horses,  of  shoos,  of  clothing,  and  of  transportation,  when  the  record 
kowt  that  not  a  single  requisition  was  left  unanswered  hy  imtnodiate  and  full  supply.  Uls  quartermaster- 
awteni  deeluvd  before  the  army  cn>ssed  the  Potomac  that  complaints  concerning  clothing,  particularly,  were 
sroandlesa,"*  and  that  every  requiHition  was  promptly  met.  See  General  Halleck's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
>^ar.  October  SSth,  1302.  In  reading  the  correspondence  and  the  testimony  concerning  the  delay  \fi  muring  the 
wrniy  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  commander's  continual  complaints  of  a  lack  of  men  and  Bupplivs  to  make  parsult 
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plied,  rc-enforced,  and  his  commuuicatioiis  with  Richmond  were  re-established, 

McClellan^s  advance  began  to  cross  the  Potomac,  on  a  pontoon- 

*  ^«f **     bridge  at  Berlin,"  and  on  the  2d  of  November  he  announced  that 

his  whole  army  Avas  once  more  in  Virginia,  prepared  to  move 

southward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  up  the 

Shenandoah  Valley,  on  its  western  side. 

Meanwhile  Stuart,  with  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  had  recrossed  the  river 
at  Williamsport,  and  made  once  again  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  Avithout  loss.  He  pushed  on  as  far  as  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,*  and  captured  and 
paroled  nearly  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  found  in  the  hospital 
there.  Then  he  made  a  sweep  around  to  the  Potomac  below  McClellan'a 
left,  and  recrossed  into  Virginia  at  White's  Ford. 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  strong/ 
was  ready  to  cross  the  river,  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry,  led  the  way  at 
Berlin.  Burnside  followed,  leading  an  immense  wagon-train,  and  others  fol- 
lowed him.  Perceiving  this  movement,  the  Confederates  began  retreating 
up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  followed  by  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Hancock  a 
short  distance.  By  the  4th,*  the  National  army,  re-enforced  hy 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Sickles  from  Washington,  occu- 
pied the  whole  region  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  several  of  its  gaps,  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Paris,  on  the  road  from  Aldie  to  Winchester,  and  on  the 
6th  McClellan's  head-quarters  were  at  Rectortown,  near  Front  RoyaL  The 
Confederates,  meanwhile,  were  falling  back,  and  so,  from  the  Potomac  to 
Front  Royal  and  Warrenton,  the  two  great  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines, 
with  the  lofty  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  between  them,  and  Richmond  as  the 
seeming  objective. 

That  race  was  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  It  was  hoped 
that  McClellan,  with  his  superior  force  and  equipment  and  ample  suppli^i 
might  capture  or  disperse  the  army  of  his  opponent  by  gaining  its  front,  aim 
striking  it  heavy  blows  on  the  flank  through  the  mountain  passes.  But  I^ 
was,  as  usual,  too  quick  for  his  opponent.     Antici})ating  this  movement  of 

or  fightinsT  a  safe  operation,  ono  Is  reminded  of  the  fhinous  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Anserean,  mi  ^^^ 
of  Februuiy,  1^14,  which  ^ives  his  idea  of  making  war.    The  marshal  hud  given  excuses  similar  tu  UwM* 
McClellan  for  inaction.    Napoleon  said: ~  _ 

•*  What !    Six  hom^  after  receiving  the  first  troops  from  Spain  you  are  not  yet  in  the  field  I    Six  hoori* ' 
Is  qnite  enough  for  them.    I  c<inquered  at  Nangis  with  a  brigade^of  dragoons  coming  fK>m  Spain,  vho 
Bayonne  hud  not  drawn  rein.     Do  you  say  that  the  six  battalions  from  Ximes  want  clothes  and  eqaipspi' 
are  uninstructcd  ?    Augerean,  what  miserable  excuses !     I  have  destroyed  S0,000  enemies  with  Ust^pIkt»J 
conscripts,  scarcely  clothed,  and  without  cartrldgo-boxes.    The  National  Guard  arc  pitiftiL    I  have  hm ' 
from  Angers  and  Bretagne,  in  round  hats,  without  cartridge-boxess  but  with  go«Hl  weapons;  and  I  hsT«  L 
thorn  tell.    There  is  no  money,  do  you  8:iy  ?    But  where  do  you  expect  to  iret  money  but  flrom  the  po<iil»» 
the  enemy?    You  have  no  teams?    Seize  them!    You  have  no  magazines?    Tut,  tut,  that  is  too  ridjajt*^ 
I  onicr  you  to  put  yourself  in  the  flehl  twelve  hours  after  you  receive  this  letter.     If  yoa  are  still  the  Aij**^^ 
of  Gistiglione,  keep  your  command.    If  your  sixty  years  are  too  much  for  you,  relinquish  it  to  the  aWrttlf  J**^ 
general  officers.     77i<j  oountrtj  U  merutce/i  and  in  danger.    It  can  only  be  saved  hy  daring  and  fii(ieritf,f~ 
not  by  vain  dtlaytt.   You  must  have  a  nucleus  of  6,000  picked  tn»o|>8.   I  have  not  so  many :  yet  I  havei 


tlireo  armies,  captured  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thrice  saved  the  capital.  Tht" 
are  iu  full  flight  ujwn  Troyes  ?  Be  before  them.  Act  no  longer  as  of  late.  Resume  the  method  tad  gffc*  ^ 
■•OS.  When  Frenchmen  see  your  plume  waving  in  the  von,  and  you,  first  of  all,  exposed  to  tha  enemy'*  fli*«y*^ 
will  do  with  them  whatever  you  will"  ^^ 

>  This  conslsteil  of  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies,  clothing,  ^000  muaketa,  Vbm  railway  XfoSiM^ 
including;  station-house  and  machine-shops,  and  several  trains  of  loaded  oara. 

'  Lee  reptyled  his  force  then  present  at  80,538,  of  whom  78.5M  were  fit  for  auty.    HU  entire  WJ% 
and  absent,  numbered  158J90. 
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he  had  pushed  Longstreet  rapidly  forward,  and  on  the  day  after 
.an's  army  had  crossed  the  river,  that  able  general  had  crossed  the 
idge,  and  was  at  Culpepper  Court-House*  in  heavy  force, 
1  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  ready  to  dispute     *  ^^  ^ 
ance  of  the  latter  in  its  direct  line  of  march  toward  the  Con- 
5  capital.     Nothing  but  a  quick  and  vigorous  movement,  by  which 
•my  might  be  severed  and  destroyed  in  detail,  could  now  secure  a  sub- 
victory  for  the  Nationals.     Would  it  be  done  ?    Experience  shook 
I  ominously.     The  faith  of  the  Government  and  of  the  loyal  people  in 
lan's  ability  or  disposition  to  achieve  a  victory  by  such  movement 
lausted,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  an  order  was  issued  from  the 
epartment  relieving  him  of  his  command,  and  putting  General  Bum- 
his  place.     This  order,  borne  by  General  Buckingham,  was  received 
/lellan  late  in  the  evening  of  the  Tth,  at  which  time  Burnside  was  in 
b  of  the  chief 

ce  before,  the  command  of  that  army  had  been  offered  to  Burnside, 
me  from  North  Carolina  with  the  prestige  of  a  successful  leader.  He 
destly  declined  it,  because  he  felt  himself  incompetent  for  the  station, 
lodest  estimate  of  his  ability  now  made  him  shrink  from  the  honor 
5  grave  responsibilities ;  but  duty  at  that  critical  moment,  and  the 
tory  orders  of  his  Government,  compelled  him  to  take  both,  and  with 
•it  of  the  assurance,  "  FU  try,"  he  assumed  the  command  on  the  10th 
ember.* 

nside's  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  tnist  made  him  exceedingly 
s,  and  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  point  of  a  great  battle,  to 
iicClellan's  movements  seemed  tending,  with  promises  of  success,*  he 
>d  about  ten  days  getting  the  army,  now  one  hundred  and  twenty 
id  strong,  well  in  mind  and  hand,  and  in  reorganizing  it.*  He  also 
i  a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  capture  of  Richmond  rather 
e  immediate  destruction  of  Lee's  army  was  made  the  objective.  The 
al  army  was  moving  rapidly  away  from  its  base  of  supplies  into  an 
s  country,  at  a  season  when  inclement  weather  might  be  expected ; 
he  Confederate  Army  was  continually  nearing  its  base  of  supplies, 
ie  therefore  determined,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  General-in-Chief, 
e  Aquia  Creek,  connected  by  railroad  with  Fredericksburg,  his  base, 
operate  from  that  point  by  a  nearer  route  to  Richmond  than  Gor- 

hftt  time  tho  Army  of  the  Potomno  was  mosAed  near  Warrenton,  as  follows: — ^The  First  Second,  and 
HS  reserve  artfllenr,  and  general  head-qnarters,  at  Warrenton ;  Ninth  Corps  on  the  line  of  the  lUptm- 
B  the  ricinity  of  Waterloo;  the  Sixth  Corps  at  New  Baltimore;  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  New  Balti- 
lesvllle,  and  Thoroughfare  Uap;  Sickles^s  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  on  the  Orjtnfre  and  Alexandria 
om  Manassas  Junction  to  Warrenton  Junction ;  Pleasanton  across  the  Rappahannock  at  AmisviUe, 
Ac,  with  his  pickets  at  Hazel  River,  facing  Lonizstroet,  six  miles  fh>m  Culpepper  Court-House; 
■d  at  Rappahannock  Station." — See  McCIcUan's  Report,  page  287. 

bat  time  Lee^s  army  was  in  a  perilous  position.  A  great  part  of  it,  as  we  have  observi>d,  was  under 
t,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Raplcl  Anna;  while  Jackson,  with  a  heavy  force,  was  in  the  Shenandoah 
ur  Chester  and  Thornton's  Gaps.  A  vigon)us  movement  forward  at  this  time  must  have  fatally 
le  two  forces.  To  effect  that  object  seems  to  have  been  McCIellan^s  design.  *^  I  doubt.**  he  8.tid, 
daring  the  whole  i>eriod  that  I  had  the  honor  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potoaiac,  it  was  In  such 
»nditlon  to  fight  a  great  battle.*' 

sonsolidated  the  six  corps  of  the  army  into  three  grand  divisions  of  two  corps  each.  The  Right  Grand 
iommanded  by  General  Sumner,  was  composed  of  tho  Socund  Corps,  Gkneral  Couch,  »nd  the  Ninth 
leral  Wilcox.  The  Center  Grand  Division,  under  General  Hooker,  was  composed  of  the  Thir<l  Corps, 
onernan,  and  the  Fifth  Corps.  General  Butterfleld.  The  Left  Grand  Division,  ander  General  Franklin, 
Med  of  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynolds,  and  the  Sixth  Oorpa,  ander  Oeneral  W.  F.  Smith. 
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-  i^j^iHyib- 


donsville.  In  accordance  with  thia  resolatiou,  his  forcca  began  to  wmt 
toward  FredpriultBbnrg  on  the  16th.*  Meanwhile  Jackson  hid 
been  making  some  demonstration  north  and  weet  of  Wincbestir, 
for  the  pnr|K)se  of  detaching  a  part  of  Bumside's  force  in  that  direction,  bat 
failed;  white  Lee,  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  hod  retired  to  Gonlout- 
ville. 

Sumner  led  the  movement'  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  t* 
ward  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  with  the  expectation 
of  crossing  the  river  at  once,  and  taking  possession  of  the  city 
and  the  commanding  heights  in  its  rear.  A 
feint  was  made  toward  Gordonsville,  to  milk 
thb  movement,  but  Lee  penetrated  it,  ud 
put  in  motion  a  counter^'nilini:;  force  don 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  head  of 
Sumner's  column  arrived  at  Falmouth  on 
y;'  the  1 7th,  and  was  assailed  by  a  light  Iwitteir 
flh-eady  planted  on  tlie  heights  back  of  Fnd- 
ericksbui^.  This  was  soon  silenced  hr 
Petitt's  battery,  planted  on  the  highest  lull 
back  of  Falmouth,  in  the  mansion  on  tb« 
summit  of  which,  on  his  arrival  towitrdevo- 
ing,  General  Suniner  made  his  qiuitni 
lie  was  anxious  to  cross  over  and  seiietbtM 
heights.  The  bridges  were  destroyed,  bat 
the  stream  was  fordabic  jnst  abow  Fat 
.........  .....i.-s..-.^.^—.  mouth.     The  town  was  occu]>ied  by  »  regi- 

ment of  Virginia  cavalry  and  Barksdale's  Mississippi  brigade  of  sharp^boot- 
ers,  their  leader  making  his  quarters  where  McDowell  had  made  his,  in  ib^ 
fine  brick  building  of  the  Fanners'  Bank,  corner  of  George  and  PrinMO 
Streets.  The  city  and  those  heights  might  then  have  been  easily  lakeo,  brt 
Buniside  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so 
until  his  communications  with  Aquia 
Creek  were  established.  Besides,  ex- 
pected pontoons  bad  not  ariived,  and 
a  sudden  rain  might  cut  off  the  occu- 
pying force  fi-om  the  main  army,  and 
expose  it  to  capture  by  the  rapidly 
appniaching  legions  of  Lee.  So  no 
attempt  to  cross  was  made.' 

Four  days  af^er  his  ariival,  when  a   ' 

greater  portion  of  the  National  army 

was  near   Falmouth,  and   its  cannon 

commanded    Fredericksburg,   Snmner 

demanded  the  surrender  of 

the  city.*    Tlie  authoritie 


!•  nfflclil  rrport  tbsl  *■  th*  i 


h,  G*(irml  L*B  vnfniinii:?^  hli 
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luei]  for  offensive  operations  againat  the  National  army,  any  attempt  of  that 
urmy  to  occupy  it  would  be  stoutly  resisted.  Expecting  an  immediate 
issault  in  r^ponse  to  this  refusal,  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled, 
ud  Barkadale'a  sharpshooters  were  distributed  throughout  the  town  in 
unbnsh  behind  buildings. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  National  army  before  Fredericksburg, 
t  large  force  was  de- 
tailed to  rep^r  the  rail- 
iray  between  that  city 
ind '  Aqnia  Creek,  its 
base  of  supplies.  The 
Confederates  had  de- 
itroyed  all  of  the 
bridges  and  much  of 
:he  track,  but  it  was 
lOon  put  in  suflicicut 
>rder  for  temporary 
jorposea.  The  bridges 
rere  rebuilt  rudely 
mt  strongly  of  wood, 
;he  most  notable  speci- 
nen  of  which  was  that 
>ver  the  Potomac  Creek,  that  traversed  a  deep  ravine.  It  was  four  hundred 
eet  in  length,  and  its  top  was  ninety  feet  above  the  water.' 

Before  this  line  of  conimuuication  was  established,  the  Confederates  had 
nade  the  seizure  of  Fredericksburg  and  the  heights  behind  it  impossible 
without  a  severe  battle.  Lee's  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  had  pushed 
brward  toward  the  Rappahannock  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  close  of 
Sovember*  it  lay  in  a  semicircle  around  Fredericksburg,  each 
wing  resting  on  the  river  ;  its  right  at  Port  Koyal,  below  the  city, 
md  its  left  sii  mites  above  the  city.  Lee's  engineers  had  been  very  busy, 
md  had  constructed  two  lines  of  fortifications  along  two  concentric  ridges  a 
nUe  apart,  extending  from  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city,  to  the 
PVedericksburg  and  Kichinond  railway,  three  miles  lielow  the  town.  These 
ud  grown  without  the  possible  interference  of  the  Nationals,  for  not  until 
the  second  week  in  December  were  pontoons,  which  had  been  ordered,  ready 
for  conatmcting  bridges  to  cross  the  river.  So  formidable  were  their  works 
then,  that  a  direct  attack  in  front,  with  Lee's  main  force  behind  them,  would 
be  almost  like  madness. 

Anangements  were  made  to  cross  the  river  at  Skenker's  Neck,  twelve 
miles  below  Falmouth,  and  tnm  the  Confederate  right.  This  was  discovered, 
md  Lee  sent  so  heavy  a  tbrcc  in  that  direction  that  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
]oned.  Yet  those  preparations  had  so  engaged  Lee's  attention,  that  he  kept 
1  large  force  down  the  river  to  prevent  such  movement;  and  Burnside  felt 
satisfied  that  he  might  successfully  make  a  sudden  crossing,  and  attack  Lee's 
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front  antl  f^itally  penetrate  it,  while  bis  army  was  thus  divided.  Prepin- 
tioDB  for  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock  were  made  accordin^lf. 
The  topgraphy  of  the  river  shores  favored  the  enterprise,  for  Staffind 
Heighte,  whei-e  the  Nationals  lay,  were  close  to  its  banks,  and  commandtd 
the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  while  the  heights  on  which  Lee's  batte- 
ries were  planted  were  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  banks.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  oppOM 
the  construction  of  the  bridges  but  the  Mississippi  sharp-shooters  in  the 
city. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  lOtli  of  December.  During  that 
night  Stafford  Heights,  under  the  direction  of  General  Hunt,  chief  of  ailil- 
lery,  were  dotted  by  twonty-niue  batteries  containing  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  guns,  so  arranged  that  they  commanded  the  space  between  the  town 
and  the  heights  back  of  it,  and  might  protect  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  Bttro- 
side's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips,  on  the  heights,  a  mile 
from  the  river,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole  field  of  operalioni 
The  Grand  Divisions  of  Sumner  and  Hooker,  sixty  thousand  strong,  by  in 
front  of  the  city,  and  that  of  Franklin,  forty  thousand  strong,  two  mik* 
below.  It  was  arranged  to  throw  five  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Gapp*- 
hannock  for  the  passage  of  these  troops — three  of  them  opposite  the  ciiy,  and 
two  where  Franklin  was  to  cross. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  the  engineers  were  quietly 
but  vigorously  at  work  making  the  bridges,  covered  by  the  Fifty-ReTenth 

and  Sixty-sixth  >'e» 
York,  of  Zooks's  bri- 
gade, Hancock's  divi- 
sion, and  conceal)^  bj 
a  fog.  They  liad  one 
of  the  bridges  about 
two-lhirds  completed, 
when  they  and  ibeir 
work  wore  discovered. 
Tliis  drew  upon  ibem 
a  shower  of  rifle-b»ll« 
from  the  Missiesippiuo 
TOi  rH.tui™  no...  o.-  r....'  concealed  behind  w»ll» 

and  houses  on  the  city  side  of  the  stream.  At  the  same  time  a  Bigiial^"" 
was  fired  to  call  the  Confederate  hosts  to  arms,  for  General  Lee  had  expected 
this  movement,  and  was  projMired  for  an  attack.  The  fire  was  so  severe  tint 
the  engineers  were  driven  away.  Several  attempts  to  renew  the  work  ff*™ 
foiled  bv  the  sharp-shooters,  Nothing  could  be  done  while  these  remained 
in  the  town,  and  only  artillery  might  efl'ect  their  expulsion.  So,  at  about 
ten  o'«lock  in  the  morning,  Buniside  ordered  the  batteries  on  Stiffo™ 
Heights  to  open  upon  the  city,  and  batter  it  down,  if  necessary.  T"* 
response  to  that  order  was  terrific  More  than  a  hundred  guns  fired  fll^y 
rounds  each  before  the  cannonade  ceased,  when  the  city  was  awfully  shattered, 
and  on  lire  in  several  places.     Under  cover  of  this  cannonade  a  fresh  attempt 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 


woB  made  to  finish  the  bridges ;  but,  strange  to  »ay,  the  eharp-shootcrs  were 
Lhere  yet,  and  the  effort  failed.  These  must  be  dislodged.  Voluntocrs  were 
l&lled  for  to  cross  the  river  in  the  open  pontoon-boats,  and  drive  them  from 
h^r  hiding-places,  which  cannon  ou  tlie  heights  could  not  reach.  Tlie 
seventh  Michigan  and  Xineteentli  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  of  Howard's 
livUion,  otfered  their  services  lor  tlie  perilous  undcrtaliing.  These  dnshoil 
across  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  a  sutfieicnt  number  had  landed, 
they  rushed  up  the  bank,  drove  tlie  Mississippiuna  from  their  shelter,  cap- 
tured nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  them,  and  took 

pontoon-brill  gea  were 
toon  completed  ;  but  at 
the  loss,  at  this  point 
and  at  Franklin's  cross- 
in  g-plaee,  nearly  two 
miles  below,  of  three 
hand  red  men.* 

That  evening  How- 
arf'a  division  of  Couch's 
corfM  crossed  the  river, 
drove  the  Confederates  ^  "^ 

(Seventeenth  and  Eigh  t- 

eenth  Mississippi  and  Eiglitli  Florid.i,)  out  of  Fi-edericksbui^,  and  occupied 
the  battered  and  smoking  city.'  Fortunately  for  the  Xationals,  there  was 
another  thick  fog  the  next  morning,  and  under  its  cover,  and  the  wild  firing 
in  the  mist  from  the  Stafford  Hills,  tho'remainder  of  Sumner's  Right  Grand 
Division  crossed  to  the  city  6i<le  of  the  Kappahannock.  A  large  portion  of 
Franklin's  Left  Grand  Division  crossed  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Center 
Grand  Division,  under  Hooker,^  remained  on  the  Falmouth  side,  i 
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if  the  movement  Buccccdcd,  "  to  spring  upon  the  enemy  in  their  retreat.'' 

The  entire  day*  was  consumed  in  the  crossing,  and  in  recon- 

'°ism!^     noitering  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  and  that  night  the 

National  troops  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  for  the  expected  battle 

in  the  morning. 

The  Confederates,  with  three  hundrud  cannon  well  posted  on  the  heights, 

were  also  ready  for  action;  for  Jackson's  force,  whose  extreme  right  had 

been  posted  eighteen        j 
_-_i^:_  miles  down  the  river,     ^ 

had  been  called  in,  _  , 
and  the  whole  ot  3af 
Lee's  amiy,  eighty^^^ 
thousand  strong,  was--  ^« 
ready  to  opjxisc  !*'-■-  ^i 
Nationals.'  Its  lei^^^-:ft 
was  composed  or  ^oA 
Longst  reel's  corp^  -^cds, 
with  Anderson's  d  M^-^t. 
vision  resting  apo^^z»on 
the  river,  and  tho^^ose 
of  McLaws,  I'ickeuat--— (t, 
and  Hood,  extendin--^  .n^ 
to  the  right  in  tlf  ..^hs 
order  named.  Ra.^EsaD- 
som's    division  su.^r.«iip- 

•cim  nr  niDiucEBBnia  or  nn  MoiirtT<o  or  tde  ISnt.  ported   the   bstterlf — liea 

on  JUarye's  and  \V  "i^il- 
lis's  Hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  CoKb's  brigade  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Norr^  -^rtb 
Carolina  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall.'     The  immediate  care  a  of 

this  important  point  was  intrusted  to  General  Ransom.  The  WashingU:*-  -^n 
(New  Orleans)  Artillery,  under  Colonel  Walton,  occupied  the  rednobte  -  on 

the  crest  of  Slarye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  w»  — »■«< 
held  by  part  of  the  Reserve  artillery.  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander's  battali*  S  -ion, 
and  the  division  batteries  of  Anderson,  Ransom,  and  McLaws.  A,  P,  HT  JS&, 
of  Jackson's  corjis,  was  posted  between  Hood's  right  and  Hamilton's  crotaW  -^^aig 
on  the  railway,  his  fn)nt  line  under  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer  occupying  (he 

edge  of  a  wood.  Lieutenant  Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  -^^  va 
posted  near  the  right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments,  under  Colt— ^  ond 


Uia  (bat  or  llwn'*  V*  H-  tKl 

nt  wall  Is  on  Ibe  dlf  Mr  t/ibt 
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Bpockenborough.  A  projecting  wood  at  the  front  of  the  general  lines  was 
held  liy  Lane's  brigade.  Hill's  reserve  was  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Thomas  and  Gregg,  with  a  part  of  Field's.  The  divisions  of  Eariy  and 
Taliaferro  composed  Jackson's  second  line,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  was  his  reserve. 
The  cannon  of  the  latter  were  well  posted  bo  as  to  command  the  open  ground 
between  the  heights  and  the  city.  The 
plain  on  Jackson's  right  was  occupied 
by  Stuart,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
and  hiH  horse  artillery,  and  his  line  ex- 
tended to  Massaponax  Creek,' 

A  council  of  ofticcra  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 2th,  when  liurnside 
submitted  his  plan  of  attack  the  next 
morning,  wliieli  was  for  the  whole 
force  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  advance,  and,  by  sudden 
assanltH  along  the  whole  tine,  attempt 
to  penetrate  and  carry  the  forlilicd 
beights  occHi>ied  by  the  Confederates.  """'  "  ™'  ""  "'  "^"t«s  hk'-uts. 

The  Itight  and  Leti  Grand  Divisions,  under  Sumner  and  Franklin,  were  to 
perfonn  the  perilous  work;  ami,  to  give  Franklin  sufficient  strength,  two 
divisions  from  Hooker's  command  (his  own  and  Kearney's)  were  sent  to  re- 
enforce  him,  making  his  whole  number  about  filly-five  thousand  men,  or  one- 
half  of  the  effective  force  of  the  anny. 

It  was  expected  that  Franklin  would  make  the  main  attack  at  dawn,  and 
that  upon  its  results  would  depend  the  movements  of  Sumner;  but  he  did 
not  receive  his  promised  instmctions  until  after  sunrise,  and  then  they  were 
no  open  to  misinterpretations  that  he  was  puzzled  to  know  pri'cisely  how  to 
act.  They  seemed,  however,  to  demand  that  he  should  keep  his  whole  com- 
inand  in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  on  the  old  Ilichmond  road,  and  to 
send  out  an  armed  reconnoissancc,  with  a  single  division,  to  attack  and  seize 
some  point  of  the  heights.  He  accoi-dingly  threw  forward  Meade's  division, 
supported  by  Gibbon's  on  its  right,  with  Douljleday's  in  reserve.  Meade 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  lie  was  confronted  liy  a  Confederate  battery, 
place<I  by  Stuart  on  the  Port  Royal  road.  This  he  silenced,  and  then 
pressed  on,  bis  skirmishers  clearing  the  way,  and  his  batteries  shelling  the 
woods  in  his  front.  All  was  silence  on  that  front  for  a  while,  when  a  terrible 
storm  of  shell  and  canister,  at  near  range,  fell  upon  him.  He  pressed  on,  aud 
three  of  his  assailants'  batteries  were  hastily  withdrawn.  He  still  pressed 
OD.  Jackson's  advanced  line,  under  A,  P.  Ilill,  was  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  two  hundred  men  made  prisoners  and  several  battle-flags.  Meade  still 
pressed  on ;  crossed  the  railway  and  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  a  new 
military  road,  just  constnicted  by  Lee  to  connect  his  wings,  where  ho 
encountered  Gregg,  with  Iiis  South  Carolina  veterans,  on  Lee's  second  line. 
These  gave  Meade  such  a  warm  reception  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt, 
when  Early's  division  swept  forward  at  a  double-<]uick,  assailed  bis  flanks, 
and  compelled  him  to  fail  back  with  heavy  loss, 

»  '  Ur;  r.rp<^  MoKh  «,  13(3. 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallantly  to  Meade's  support,  but  vas  repaleed, 
and  when  the  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  iy  in  confusion,  Gene- 
ral Bimey  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneman's  corps  in  time  to  check 
the  victorious  pursuers,  who  pressed  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  liis  guns. 
But  the  Nationals  were  unable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  Lee's 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  loft.  At  length,  when  charge  after 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Reynolds,  with  re-enforcements,  pushed  the  Con- 
federates back  to  the  Alassaponax,  where  they  kept  up  the  contest  ivith  spirit 
nntil  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  composed 
Reynolds's  corps,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  divisions  of  Bimey 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  Stoneman's  corps, 
presented  such  a  formidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hazard  an  advance 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.'  Smith's  corps,  twenty- 
one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  in. 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.' 

Let  us  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  wa^ 
struggling  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  should  fairly— 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  conditions  were  com — 
plied  with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repaired  to  the  Lacey  House  — _ 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  could  have  a  fill  "^ 
view  of  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Second)  occupied  th^H 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Ninth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  right= 
Upon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  ordere^^ 
out  French's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.*     Kimball""" 
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briga<le  led,  and  tho  whole  force,  aa  it  moved  swiftly  to  the  assault  from  the 
towD,  suffered  greatly  from  tiic  converging  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
heights,  which  swept  the  plain  below.  Those  batteries  could  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  Xutional  guns  on  the  distant  Stafford  IIllls. 

On  ilarye'a  Ilill,  and  behind  a  stone  wall,  on  the  road  at  ita  foot,  near 
the  town,  already  mentioned,  Longstreet  was  poatcil,  with  heavy  reserx-ea 
behind  him.  Upon  this  formidable  host,  under  the  utonn  of  iron  from  the 
hetghta  which  made  great  lanes  through  his  ranks,  French  threw  his  columns, 
and  was  met  by  murderous  volleys  at  short  range  from  Barksdale's  riflemen, 
who  had  l)een  summoned  to  position  behind  the  walL  The  struggle  was  brief, 
and  French  was  driven  back  shattered  and  broken  by  the  loss  of  nc;nly  half 
Lia  command,  while  tho  victors  shouted  and  yelh^d  in  wildest  exultation. 
Hancock,  who  was  close  behind, 
DOW  closed  up,  and  with  sucli  por- 
tions of  French's  command  as  were 
Btill  oi-ganlzed,  advanced  in  thu 
face  of  a  like  terrible  templet  ot 
bullet,  bnll,  and  shell.  Ills  bri 
gades  fought  most  gallanti j ,  es- 
pecially that  of  Meagher,  compotsd 
of  regiments  of  Irishmen,'  which 
dashed  itself  time  after  time 
against  the  force  at  the  stone  wall, 
"bat  without  success,  until  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  two-thud^ 
of  its  number.'  After  a  Blruggle 
of  only  about  fifteen  minute*,  Han 
cock  was  driven  back  with  gieit 
slaughter.      Of    live   thousand   six 

hundred  veterans,  led  by  able  and  tried  commanders,  whom  he  took  into 
action,  two  thousand  and  thirteen  had  fallen  !  Yet  the  sti-uggle  was  main- 
tained. Howard's  division  caine  to  the  aid  of  French  and  Hancock,  and 
those  of  Sturgis  and  Get  ty,  of  -the  Ninth  eori>s,  made  several  attacks  in  sup- 
port of  the  Btruggling  Second,  but  still  no  advan<;c  could  be  made.  Finally 
Burnsidc  ordered  Hooker  across,  with  such  of  his  force  as  he  had  in  liand, 
saying,  as  he  looked  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  upon  the  smoking 
heights  for  which  his  troops  had  been  unsuccessfully  struggling  for  hours, 
"That  crest  must  be  carried  to-night.'" 

Hooker  crossed  with  thrive  divisions,  but  on  surveying  the  ground  and 
learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  enterprise,  that  he  hastened  to  Itumside  and  begged  him  to  desist  from 
farther  attacks.  Burnsidc  would  not  yield,  so  Humphrey's  division,  four 
thousand  strong,  was  sent  out  from  tho  city  by  Hooker  with  empty  muskets, 
to  use  the  bayonet  only.  Tliey  followed  the  track  of  French,  Hancock,  and 
Howard.     When  almost  np  to  the  fatal  stone  wall,  which  they  intended 

1  Th«  BUtr-lhlrd,8lilr-Bliilh.anil  Elghlj-cl^hlli  Ntw  Turk,  tlw  Twenly-elghUi  MMiiichuwl(»,iinil  One 
Hnikdnd  an)  Slileenth  Pi'murlcnnln. 

1  In  hla  eritldi)  rfpon  H.'siril  Mca^lior  mIiI:    'Or  tlii<  liOO  I  linl  intouUuD.oaly  1M  di.|ku«I  on  panila 
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to  storm,  these  troops  were  hurled  back  by  terrible  volleys  of  rifle-balU, 

leaving  seventeen  hundred  of  their  number  prostrate  on  the  field.     Night 

Boon  closed  the  awful  conflict,*  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

'^mt''  ^'^^  nearly  fifteen  thousand  less  effective  men  than  whcu  it  began 
the  battle  on  the  previous  day.'  It  was  evident  to  the  command- 
ers engaged  in  the  conflict  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  further 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  storm ;  but  General  Bumside,  eager  to 
a«lueve  victory,  prepared  to  hurl  his  old  corps  (the  Ninth)  on  the  following 
morning  against  the  fatal  barrier  which  had  withstood  French,  Hancock, 
Howard,  and  Humphrey.  He  was  dissuaded  by  the  brave  Sumner,  who  wm 
supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  by  nearly  every  gene- 
ral officer ;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  tbe 
•  DodU-ii  ■'"ft''  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  For  two  days'  they  remained 
on  the  Fredericksburg  side,  while  Lee,  evidently  ignorant  of  the 
real  weakness  and  peril  of  his  foe,  fortunately  maintained  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  strengthening  his  works  in  antiti- 
pation  of  another  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  ho  was  astonished  by 
the  apparition  of  a  great  army  on  the  Stafford  Hills,  and  seeing  none  in  front 
of  his  line.  During  tlio  night  of  the  15th  Bumside  had  quietly  withdrawn 
his  entire  force  and  all  his  guns,  taken  up  his  pontoon  bridges,  and  offered 
Lee  full  permission  to  occupy  Fredericksburg.  The  latter  accepted  tte 
boon,  and  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  in  terms  wholly  irreconcilable  w\tb 
truth  and  candor.* 

The  disaster  at  Fi-edericksbnrg  touched  Burnside's  reputation  as  a  j»:«di- 
cious  leader  very  severely,  and  for  a  while  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Prompted 
by  that  noble  generosity  of  his  nature  which  made  liim  always  ready"  *■•> 
award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  now  assumed  the  cimtire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  had  cansed  a  slarighter  so  terrible  i*'ith 
a  result  so  disastrous.  Tliat  generosity  blunted  the  weapons  of  vituperation 
which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  I'otomao  ^od 
the  enemies  of  the  Goveniment  were  too  ready  to  use' 

Although  it  was  plain  that  his  officers  and  men  distrusted  his  abihly,  J'*' 
Bumside  did  not  stop  to  offer  excuses,'  but,  eager  to  do  what  he  miglk't;    ** 

I  Hooker  ivportod  tha  Inu  In  hti  Onnd  DH-ln 
n.4M,  nuklhji  t  ttiLil.  wLIh  t  lost  ntKot  Ilie  epglnt'i 
vomiikil,  and  S.2U  milting.  Mnti;  of  tlia  latter  •ua 
roDkvd  u  ^  tllf btl J,**  bhI  moii  recuvtred. 

L«  nKlril  reported  hli  loBsat  "Bbootl.SOU  Wlle.l,  <r..iiiirtpd.  nnd  mLMln^,-  bnt  tho  d«ti.ll«l  "P*^^*^ 
Lon^AtTbot  Add  Jackson  piode  thv  nqmSer  !t^09,  Includln;  suiiw  iirlsonen.  The  Oonf<Mli<mbi  lnak  wat  pr ■**■** 
about  une-hair  that  of  the  reportnl  lnu  of  Xit  Nntlrinali. 

'In  aOfnvrel  Ordsron  iheSlil,  congralalaUng  hl>  troopaon  iWlr  jiimm*  In  feH"njll"'  ^■■' 

ailrott  In  lliD  u>e  at  "pluiia  fniuli  "  iif  Ibli  kind,  b;  wblch  hli  on-n  lack  uT  Ihat 
solUI  Tlclortei  «u  artTullr  con«id<-d  tmm  all  but  hi*  mm  aWe  anbordlnaU'i. 

*  la  bit  rrpurl  to  Gfimal  Ha]l«'k  on  tbe  Kth,  b«  dKlarwl  tliat  bo  owed  -ere 
*nd  aoldlen  Hlin  a«ompliili«l  the  feat  or  leanulng  ths  river  tn  lb<>  lbc«  or  tba  >n 
nttack."  he  eooUnued,  "/am  rpspontlhle."    Alladlni  totha  licl  ihatlhaplsa  at 
Audi  Warrent>in.l»tte>d  of  pursuing  Leo  t»o'anl  Ihe  Bapld  Anna,  nusnotl^ronbly  puiiUilm-illirjh 
at WaBlilnKlon.and  that  tlie  vhole  movement  ¥ras  left  tn  hit  Dwr: 
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lit  the  i-ebellion,  ami  knowing  well  the  value  of  time  at  tliat  critical 
,  he  planned  ami  proposed  to  execute  measures  for  an  immediate 

on  Richmond.  His  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  above  Fredericksburg, 
:ross  about  six 
low,  nt  the  Sctl- 
irm,  with  his 
idy,  to  turn  the 
of  the  Con- 
's. At  the  name 
cnty-five  thou- 
i-alry,  with  four 
ere  to  cross  at 
I     Ford,      and 

through      the 

iu  the  i-ear  of 
■my,  to  cut  its 
lications    with 

lie  line  of  the 
1  Central  and 
ami  AU'xan- 
ways  to  Lyncli- 
■stroying  tracks 
idges,  and  the 
if  the  Jamis 
anal,a9eircuni- 

niight  allow, 
n,  turning  east- 
trike  tlie  Rich- 
and  Danville 
OHS  the  Xolta- 
iver,  and  after 
ing  ini]K>itant 
!  of  the  road 
I  AVeldon   and 

arg,  join  General  Peck,  then  in  command  at  Suffolk.     At  the  same 
ler  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  to  sweep  over  the  country,  to  distract 
federates  and  conceal  tlie  real  object  of  the  general  movement. 
le  movements  liad  just  commenced  when  Bumside  received  a  dispatch 
a  President,'  directing  him  not  to  enter  upon  active  opera- 
thout  his  knowledge.     He  was  surprised,  for  the  General-     '^^^ 

had  instructed  him  not  to  send  any  thing  over  the  wires 
ing  his  plans,  hut  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment     He  had 
icd  his  plans  to  no  one.     llis  generals  only  knew  that  the  passage  of 
r  on  the  flank  of  the  foe  was  to  be  attempted.     The  order  was  inex- 
Jiut  Unnisidc  instantly  obeyed.     lie  recalled  tlie  cavalry  expedi- 
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tion  and  hastened  to  Washington,  to  ask  a  reason  for  the  interferenoe.  The 
President  informed  him  that  general  officers  of  his  anny  had  declared  thai 
such  was  the  feeling  in  that  army  against  its  commander,  that  its  safety 
wonld  be  iln[wrilcd  by  a  movement  under  his  direction.  Of  those  clando- 
tine  complaints  to  the  President  the  General-in-Cliief  and  the  Secretary  of 
"War  were  ignorant,  and  they  liad  nothing  to  say. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  more  sorely  tiied  than  was  that  of  Bum- 
side  at  this  time.  The  country  looked  to  him  for  acts  that  should  retricTe 
the  mi'ifort lines  at  Fredorieksbnrg,  yet  llie  Genei-al-in-Cliief  would  not 
sanction  any  forward  movement,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  setret 
conspuaty  among  some  of  his  general  officers  to  effect  his  removaL  His 
patiiotiMti  soared  high  above  self,  and  lie  returned  to  the  array  with  i 
detennmation  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  more  for  the 
salvation  of  his  country.  He  asccitairicd  that  some  of  the  details  of  hii 
cavalry  expedition  had  been  communicated  by  traitors  in  his  army  to  secei- 
sionists  in  Washington,  and  by  them  to  Lee,  and  he  abandoned  that  in<i\'e 
ment  and  proposed  to  cross  the  lvap]>ahannock  at  Banks's  and  Uiutcil  Sittn 
fords,  above  Frederick sbni-g,  and  endeavor  to  flank  his  foe  and  give  hiB 
battle.  For  that  puipose  his  anny  was  speeiiily  put  in  motion.  Tlie  Grand 
Divisions  of  Franklin  and  Hooker  ascended  the  river  by  parallel  roads,  while 
Couch's  made  a  feint  l>elow  the  city.  The  reserve  ooqia,  now  under  Sigel, 
was  ordered  to  guard  the  line  of  the  river  and  the  communications  with  lh« 
army. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  cross  the  ii\er  stealtlilly  on  the  night  ot 
the  20th,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet,  aud  rain  came  on,  enc^^ 
as  had  seldom  been  known  in  that  region,  and  for  honi-s  the  troops  who  hii.^ 
approached  the  fords  were  hopelessly  mired  and  almost  immovable.     The^^ 
were  discovered  by  the   foe   at    dawn,  and   Lee  was  soon  fully  prepare^^ 
to    meet    them.      Even    under    these  circumstances   Bumside  woidd  have^ 
attemi>tcil  to  cross  and  give  battlo  at  an  early  hour,  could  he  have  gotten  his    ' 
bridges  in  position.     This  was  impossible,  and  there  that  army   remained 
until  its  three  days'  cooked  provisions  in  haversacks  were  nearly  exhausted, 
aud  the  supply-trains  could  not  come  up.    It  was  led  back  to  its  old  camps 

as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  huts  were  at  ouce 
built   for   the    comfort 
of  the  troops.  This  wis    ■ 
known  in  the  army  as  •* 
the  "  Mnd  Mareh."' 

Dnrnside  now  pro— - 
ceeded  to  WashiniitoiL-* 
bearing  a  general  or^ 
der  for  instant  dismi^K. 
Fa!  fmm  tho  senice  o^^ 
the  officers  who,  as  IrJ 
had  ascertained,  hi 
made  clandestine  coc^b 
mnnications  to  the  Pi-esident  concerning  the  defection  of  the  troops  low^^-^ 
their  leader,  and  for  other  purposes.     These  he  charged  with  "  fomentW  v: 
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intent  in  the  army.'"  He  was  competent  to  issue  the  oi-Jer  on  liia  own 
ansibility;  but,  in  compliance  ^vith  judicious  odvioc,  lie  submitted  it  to 
President,  Mi'.  Lincoln  was  iierplexcd.  He  appreciated  the  patriotism 
soldierly  qualities  of  Bunisidc,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  the  suspen- 
or  dismissal  of  the  officers  named,  even  had  tliere  been  greater  personal 
ocation.  Ho  talked  with  Bumside  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it  was 
ly  arranged  that  the  Gcnoi-al  should  1)0  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
y  of  the  Potomac,  and  await  orders  for  further  service.  This  was 
',  and  ilajor-Gcneral  Hooker  succwded  him  in  the  command.'  The 
igement  made  at  that  time,  whereby  the  country  might  be  best  served, 
highly  creditable  to  the  President  and  to  General  Bumsidc. 
lere  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  winter  quarters  on  the 
jahannock,  and  consider  the  stirring  events  in-  the  great  Valley  of  the 
issippi  since  the  siege  of  Coriutli,  and  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
iphis. 
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CONDITION  OF  KENTDCKT. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

N  KESTHCKT  ANtl  SOUTHERN  MISSISBIPPL 


E  left  the  Lower  Miseigsippi,  from  its  month  to  New 
Orleaus,  in  possession  of  the  forces  under  General 
V.  Butler  anil  Commodore  Farragut,  at  the  beginaing  of 
the  Bummer  of  18f{^ ;'  and  at  the  same  time  that  river 
Tvas  held  by  the  National  forces  fi-om  SIcraphis  to  St 
Louis.  Gtencral  Thomas  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  holdin<;  Southwestern  Tennessee,'  and  Genersls 
Huell  and  JUtchel  were  on  the  borders  of  Ea»t  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Confcilerates  wcro  dispnting  the 
passage  of  Kational  troops  further  southward  and 
eastward  than  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River,  Heaiiregard's  army  was  tt 
Tupelo  and  vicinity,  under  General  Bragg,'  Halleck  had  just  beeo  called  to 
Washington  to  be  General-in-Chief,  and  Mitchel  was  soon  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  with  his  Iiead-<juar- 
ters  at  Hilton  Head. 

Although  the  great  armies  of  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Kentucky  and  Tcimessee,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Union  force 
excepting  on  the  southeiii  boivlera  of  the  latter  State,  permitted  a  most  dis- 
tressing guerrilla  warfare  to  be  carried  on  within  the  bonlers  of  those  com- 
raonwealths  by  mounted  bands,  who  hung  niwn  the  rear  and  flanks  of  thft 
National  forces,  or  roamed  at  will  over  the  country,  jihrndering  the  Union. 

inhabitants.     The  most  famous  of  those  guerrilla  leaders  was  John  IL  Mor 

gan,  already  mentioned.'  He  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  cavalry  attachet^K, 
to  the  Confederate  anny,  and  so  he  was,  but  such  license  was  given  to  hiarr^a 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  that  he  waa  as  frequently  a  comniissione«::3 
free-booter  in  practice  as  a  leader  of  horsemen  in  legitimate  warfare. 

Morgan's  lirst  exploit  of  much  consequence  having  the  semblance  of  n<^.^sr 
ularity  was  his  invasion  of  Kentucky  with  about  twelve  hundred  folio wci  ■  s 
under  the  conviction  that  lai^o  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  liia  nati^~  ^re 
State  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  might  beoorae  the  liberator  of  tbz^ie 
commonwealth  from  the  "hireling  legions  of  Lincoln,"  He  left  KnoxTiII^^B^ 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountaiic — 3U, 
and  entered  Kentucky  on  its  southeastern  border. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Morgan,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hunt,  routed  a  dciac  "=^t- 
roent  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  Major  Jordan,  at  Tompkinsville,  i" 

Monroe  County,  when  the  commander  and  nineteen  others  were  made  prise^^^w- 
ers,  and  ten  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  assailants  lost  ten  kille*!,  toa —   In- 
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>vcral  Imnilrcd  rocniits  from  the 


ng  OoloDel  IIuDt.  On  tlic  following  day  Morgan  issued  a  ctiaracturistic 
oclamatioQ  lo  the  citizens  of  Kentucicj-,  doclariiig  tliat  he  and  his  Ibllow- 
a  (who  from  tlio  beginning  to  the  end  were  mere  guerrillas,  in  the  ftillest 
Dae  of  that  term)  appeared  as  their  liberators,  and  saying : — "  Everywhere 
e  cowardly  foes  liavo  fled  from  my  avenging  arm.  My  brave  anny,"  ho 
ntinucd,  "is  sligmatiKcd  as  a  band 
guerrillas  and  marauders.     Belieie 

noL  I  point  with  priiio  to  their 
«ds  as  a  refutation  of  this  foul  asser- 
Jti."  lie  declared  that  the  Confede- 
■te  armies  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
leir  protection,  and  said: — "Greet 
lem  with  the  willing  hands  of  fifty 
lOQsand  of  Kentucky's  bravest  sons, 
heir  ailvanco  is  already  with  you." 
■organ's  nieii,  at  that  time,  really 
wned  the  advnncc  of  the  Confedi'- 
■te  hosts,  whose  business  was  to  ter- 
fy  the  Unionists  of  Kentucky,  re- 
Uit  from  the  ranks  of  the  seccssion- 
ta,  and  ()repare  the  way  for  a  formi- 
^l>le  invasion  by  Bragg. 

Sloi^an's  force  was  soon  ineraased  by  E 
>aDg  men  of  Kentucky,  and  he  roamed  about  the  heart  of  the  State,  plun- 
'ring  and  destroying  with  veiy  little  molestation.     On  the  12tli'  ^ 
^     attacked  and  defeated  Unionists  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
^Iinstou  at  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  tlic  teiiiiination  of  tlic  Lebanon  branch  of 
'®  Louisville  and  Nashville  railway,     lie  captured  the  place,  and  made  the 
''"mander  and  twonty-sis  sohlicrs  and  Home  Gnards  prisoners.     His  raid 
5*3  BO  ra]>id  and  formidable  that  it  produced  intense  excitement  throughout 
^  State.     General  Boyle,  v^to  w.is  in  c()mmand  at  Louisville,  issued  a  pro- 
*'nation'  ordering  every  able-lxidieil  man  to  "  lake  arms,  and 
^  ill  repelling  the  marauders ;"  and  directeil  him,  if  he  did  not, 

timain  in  his  house  fortyniight  lionrs  under  the  penalty  of  being  shot  if 
"nd  out  of  it. 

Morgan  pressed  on  towanl  the  Oliio.  On  the  Uth  he  destroyed  the  long 
*l^ay  bridge  Iwtween  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he  laid  waste 
P*^rtion  of  the  track  of  the  Lexington  and  Louisville  railway,  and  the  tele- 
""ph  along  its  border.  Two  days  afterward'  he  led  his  entire 
'^■^i'  against  three  hundreil  and  fifty  Homo  Guards  at  Cynthi- 
'*»  on  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  railway,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
*1<lrum.  These  maintained  a  eevcre  fight  with  the  guerrillas,  but  were 
'^rpowcrcd   and   dispci-sed    after    losing   thirteen   killed   and    thirty-four 

**tided,  and  inflicting  a  loss  on  the  assailants  of  twenty-four  killed  and 
^^Uty-eight  wounded. 

C^ineinnati    was   now  not   far   distant,   and   3Iorgan  east    longmg  eyes 
^^rd  its  treasures  of  every  kind.     His  approach  had  inspired  it  and  its 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallnntlj'  to  Mea(lc''s  eupport,  but  was  repulsed.  -^B, 
and  wlien  the  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in  confusion,  Gene  s^mtr 
ral  Birney  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneman's  corps  in  time  to  checfcj"?— >; 
tlie  TictoriouB  pursuers,  who  pressed  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  his  gnns*^,«g. 
But  the  Nationals  were  unable  to  advance,  for  Stnart'a  cavalry,  on  Lee'i'^^a'g 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  wlien  charge  aftc-?:^  ,_ff 
charge  had  been  repulsied,  Reynolds,  with  re^?nforcements,  pushed  the  Cor^r^jn. 
federates  back  to  the  Massaponax,  where  they  kept  up  tlie  contest  with  apii-r  t7'[ 
until  dark.  Tlie  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  rnnninrr  ^^j 
Reynolds's  corps,  and  by  tlicir  gallantry,  and  that  of  tlie  divisions  of  Bimc^^^^ 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  Stoneman's  corp^^ma, 
presented  such  a  fonnidablc  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hazard  an  advan^^^^^e 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.'  Smith's  corps,  twent-  y- 
one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fa'sli,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  in 
the  battle  throughout  the  day." 

Let  us  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  w  ^^& 
Btruggling  so  fearfully  on  the  lefl. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  ahoukl  fair— ~^  y 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prosjiect  of  success.  The  conditions  were  co^k""»3- 
plied  with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repairol  to  the  Lacey  Hou^^^^i 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  ho  could  have  a  f^K-*  H 
view  oC  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Second)  occupiedt  "R:*^ 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Xinth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  rig^k'^*'*- 
Upon  Couch  fell  tlic  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  order- ^t^d 
out  Frencli's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.'     KimbaK.  X  s 
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irigade  lod,  aaA  the  whole  force,  as  it  moved  swiftly  to  the  assault  from  the 
DWn,  suffered  greatly  from  the  converging  fire  of  tlie  artillery  on  tlie 
eights,  which  swept  the  plain  below.  Those  batterios  could  be  but  little 
fleeted  by  the  National  guns  on  the  distant  Stafford  Hills. 

On  Maryc's  Ilill,  and  behind  a  stone  wall,  on  the  rood  at  its  foot,  near 
he  town,  already  mentioned,  Longstrcet  was  posted,  with  heavy  reserves 
lehind  hiio.  U)x>n  this  formidable  host,  under  the  storm  of  iron  from  the 
eights  which  made  great  lanes  through  his  ranks,  French  threw  his  columns, 
nd  was  met  by  murderous  volleys  at  short  range  from  Barksdalc's  riflemen, 
rho  had  been  siimmoned  to  position  behind  the  wall.  The  straggle  was  brief, 
nd  French  was  driven  back  shattered  and  broken  by  the  loss  of  neaily  half 
1)8  command,  while  tlio  victors  shouted  and  yelled  in  wildest  oxultatioo. 
lancock,  who  was  close  l«hind, 
low  closed  np,  and  ivith  such  por- 
ions  of  French's  command  as  wore 
till  organized,  advanced  in  the 
ace  of  a  like  terrible  tempest  of 
lullct,  ball,  and  sliell.  Ills  bri- 
;»des  fought  most  gallantly,  es- 
ecially  that  of  Meagher,  com|K>sed 
f  regiments  of  Irishmen,'  which 
Ashed  itself  time  after  time 
gainst  the  force  at  tlio  stone  wall, 
lat  without  success,  until  the 
Toand  was  strewn  with  two-thii-ds 
f  its  number.'  After  a  struggle 
f  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  Han- 
ock  was  driven  back  with  great 
laughter.     Of  five  thousand  nix  ■""-""  r,...-^..  ...„ 

lundred  veteranB,  led  by  able  and  tried  commanders,  whom  ho  took  into 
ction,  two  thousand  and  tliiitcen  had  fallen !  Yet  the  struggle  was  inain- 
■ined.  Howard's  division  came  to  the  aid  of  French  and  Hancock,  and 
hoee  of  Sturgis  and  Getty,  of  the  Ninth  corps,  made  several  attacks  in  sup- 
■ort  of  the  struggling  Second,  but  still  no  a<lvance  could  be  made.  Finally 
lumside  ordered  Hooker  across,  with  such  of  his  force  as  he  had  in  hand, 
aying,  as  ho  looked  from  the  north  hank  of  the  river  upon  the  smoking 
leighta  for  which  his  troops  had  been  unsuccessfully  struggling  for  hours, 
That  crest  must  he  carried  to-night.'" 

Hooker  crossed  with  three  divisions,  but  on  surveying  the  ground  and 
>aming  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  tlie  hopelessness  of 
he  enterprise,  that  he  hastened  to  Buniside  and  begged  him  to  desist  from 
irther  attacks.  Burnsidc  would  not  yielil,  so  Humphrey's  division,  four 
lioosand  strong,  was  sent  out  from  the  city  by  Hooker  with  emjity  muskets, 
3  use  the  bayonet  only.  They  followed  the  track  of  French,  Hancock,  and 
loward.     When  almost  up  to  the  fatal  stone  wall,  which  they  intended 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallantly  to  Meade's  support,  but  was  repulsed-       ., 

and  when  tlie  shattered  forces  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in  confusion,  Gene ^ 

ral  Birney  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoncinan's  corps  in  time  to  checb^C\ 
the  victorious  pursuers,  ivho  preBse<l  up  lo  within  fifty  yards  of  liis  gnns-^^^i. 
But  the  Xationala  vvcie  unable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  eavalry,  on  Lec'K  ^-'i 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  when  chaise  aftc  -^^^fi 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Reynolds,  with  reinforcements,  pushed  the  Conr-^rn- 
federates  back  to  the  Massaponax,  where  they  kept  >ip  the  contest  with  apirg"  —jt 
nntil  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  compose-  _  ,-^ 
Reynolds's  corps,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  divisions  of  Bime  —^ 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Gibbon's),  of  Stoncman's  corp  -^^mi, 
presented  such  a  formidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hazard  an  advanc:=^E;e 

against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive,'     Smith's  corps,  twcnt y- 

one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  ■»'* 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.' 

Let  Its  see  what  Sumner  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  w^^e&a 
struggling  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  should  fair  TM  j 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  jji-ospcct  of  success.  The  conditions  were  oo»~"»^ 
plied  with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repaired  to  the  Lacey  Hoa^^^S, 
near  the  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  could  have  ft  is-zs-H 
view  of  the  operations  of  his  division.  Couch's  corps  (Second)  occupied!  "^:».e 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Xinth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  rigfc:»'*. 
Upon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  ordcp-^*  ^ 
out  French's  division,  to  be  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.'     KimbaB.  ^    s 
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lost  Smith's  cavalry  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  wild  flight.  The  disaster  was  terrible.  General  Manson,  hurt 
by  his  hoi'se  fiilling  on  liim,  was  made  a  prisoner :  a  fate  shared  by  several 
hundred  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  dispersion  of  his  force  was  complete, 
and  his  losses  very  heavy.*  Considering  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  their 
lack  of  discipline  (some  of  them  not  over  thirty  days  old  as  soldiers,  and 
many  who  had  not  yet  experienced  a  battalion-drill),  the  prowess  displayed 
bv  them  in  The  Battle  of  Riciimoxd  marked  it  as  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able  engagements  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

The  elated  victors  pushed  on  to  Lexington,"  where  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  secessionists  of  that  stronghold  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky.*  Tlieir  approach  frightened  the  Legislature  (then  in  session)      "  ^i^^^ 
from  Frankfort.     They  adjounied  to  Louisville,  whither  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  and  about  a  million  of  dollai*s  in  treasure  from  the  banks  of 
Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort  were  carried.     The    movement    was 
timely,  for  Smith  tarried  but  little  anywhere  on  his  triumphal  march.     He 
did  not  then  go  farther  toward  Frankfort,  however,  but  pushed  on  north- 
ward through  Paris  to  Cynthiana,  from  which  point  he  might  at  his  option, 
as  it  appeared,  strike  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.     The  former  city  seemed  to 
be  more  at  his  mercy,  and  he  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  confidently 
expecting  to  possess  himself  of  its  treasures  of  food,  clothing,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  invader  was  confronted  by  an  unexpected  force  near  Cincinnati 
When  Wallace  was  deprived  of  his  command  at  Lexington,  he  returned  to 
that  city.  When  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  reached  there,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lexington  by  General  Wright,  then  in  Louisville,  to  resume 
command  of  the  shattered  forces.  At  Paris  he  was  recalled  to  Cincinnati  to 
provide  for  its  defense,  and  half  an  liour  after  his  arrival*  in  that 
city  he  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  as  commander  of  that  and  ^^ 
the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport  opposite,  in  which  he  officially  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  Confederates  in  strong  force,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  tliese  towns  from  the  consequences  of  war  must  be  effected 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  lie  ordered  all  places  of  business 
to  be  closed,  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor, 
to  assemble  an  hour  afterward  in  convenient  public  places,  to  be  organized 
for  work  on  intrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.*  He  also  ordered 
the  ferry-boats  tp  cease  running,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  three 
cities  just  named. 

This  was  a  bold,  startling,  but  necessary  measure.     In  accordance  with 
the  i)rinc*iple  exi)ressed  in  his  proclamation, — "  Citizens  for  the  labor — Sol- 

>  Tbcdo  have  been  estimated  only.  There  were  no  fhll  official  returns  made.  It  is  sup|K)Scd  to  have  been 
about  et\na\  between  the  bellisrorcnts.  The  National  loss  was  o»tiu)ated  at  alwrnt  5,0K),  kille<l,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Manson  was  well  sup[iorted  In  the  struggle  hy  General  Cruft,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  I)*mclson.    Sec  page  215.  , 

'  Encouraged  by  their  fiiendly  demonstrations,  Smith  issued  a  proobmatlon  to  the  Kentucki&nSs  assuring 
th«m  that  he  came  as  a  libei-ator,  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  Supremacy  Doctrine  of  the  Ilesolutions  of  1T9S.  lie 
bad  come,  he  said,  to  test  the  truth  of  what  ho  believed  to  be  a  foul  asiiersion,  that  Kentuckians  willingly  joined 
in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  their  Southern  brethren.  Like  all  the  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  talked  about 
••tlie  Northern  hordes."  who  wore  treading  the  **  sacred  soil  of  the  South.** 

»  •*  This  kbor.''  said  the  proclamation,  -  ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes  It 
will  bn  so.  Anyhow,  it  must  bo  done.  The  willing  shall  be  properly  credited  ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
Tlio  principle  adopted  is,  Citizens  for  the  labors-Soldiers  for  the  battle.'^ 
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Gibbon  now  came  up  gallantly  to  Meaile'e  sup]K>rt,  but  was  repnlsed, 
and  when  tlic  ehatterod  ibrcos  of  both  were  made  to  fly  in  confusion,  Gene- 
ral Birney  advanced  with  his  division  of  Stoneman'e  corps  in  time  to  check 
the  victorious  imrsuera,  who  pressed  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  his  gtins. 
But  the  Nationals  were  unable  to  advance,  for  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  Lee's 
extreme  right,  strongly  menaced  the  left.  At  length,  when  charge  after 
charge  had  been  repulsed,  Ileynolds,  with  re-enforcements,  pushed  the  Con- 
federates back  to  tlie  Massaponax,  where  they  Itcpt  up  the  contest  with  Bpirit 
until  dark.  The  three  divisions  in  the  battle  on  the  left  that  day  composed 
Reynolds's  cori)s,  and  by  their  gallantry,  and  tlial  of  the  divisions  of  Bimey 
and  Sickles  (the  latter  taking  the  place  of  (iiblwn's),  of  Stoneman's  corps, 
presented  such  a  fonnidable  front  that  Jackson  did  not  hnzanl  an  advance 
against  them  that  day,  but  stood  on  the  defensive.'  Smith's  corps,  twenty- 
one  thousand  strong,  was  near  and  fresh,  and  had  not  been  much  engaged  in 
the  battle  throughout  the  day.' 

Let  us  see  what  Snmncr  was  doing  while  a  part  of  Franklin's  coq>s  was 
struggliiig  so  fearfully  on  the  left. 

Sumner  was  to  attack  the  Confederate  front  when  Franklin  should  fairly 
inaugurate  the  battle  with  a  prosjwct  of  success.  The  conditions  were  com- 
plied with.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  and  his  staff  repaired  to  the  Lacey  House, 
near  tlio  river  opposite  Fredericksburg,  from  wliich  he  could  have  a  fiill 
view  of  the  operations  of  Iiis  division.  Couch's  corfjs  (Second)  occiijiicd  the 
city,  and  Wilcox's  (Ninth)  the  interval  between  Couch  and  Franklin's  right. 
L^^pon  Couch  fell  the  honor  of  making  the  first  attack.  At  noon  he  ordered 
out  French's  division,  to  he  followed  and  supported  by  Hancock.'     KiinbaH's 
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brigade  led,  and  the  whole  force,  as  it  moved  swiftly  to  the  assault  from  the 
town,  suffered  greatly  from  tlio  converging  fire  of  the  artillery  on  the 
heights,  which  swept  the  plain  below.  Those  batteries  could  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  National  guns  on  the  distant  Stafford  Ilills. 

On  Marje's  Hill,  and  behind  a  stone  wall,  on  the  road  at  its  foot,  near 
the  town,  already  mentioned,  IjOngatrcet  was  posteil,  with  heavy  reserves 
behind  him.  Upon  this  formidable  host,  mider  the  storm  of  iron  from  the 
heights  whici)  made  groat  lanes  through  his  ranks,  Frencii  threw  his  columns, 
and  was  met  by  murderous  volleys  at  short  range  from  Barks<lale's  riflemen, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  position  behind  the  wall.  The  struggle  was  brief, 
and  French  was  diiven  back  shattered  and  broken  by  the  loss  of  nearly  half 
his  command,  while  the  victors  shouted  and  yelliiil  in  wildest  exultation. 
Ilanoock,  who  was  close  behind, 
now  closed  up,  and  witli  such  por- 
tions of  French's  command  as  were 
still  organized,  advanced  in  the 
face  of  a  like  terrible  tempest  of 
bullet,  ball,  and  shell.  Ilia  bri- 
gades fought  most  galhnitly,  es- 
pecially that  of  Meagher,  com])oscd 
of  regiments  of  Irishmen,'  wliich 
dashed  itself  time  after  time 
against  the  force  at  the  stone  wall, 
but  without  success,  until  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  two-thirds 
of  its  number,'  After  a  struggle 
of  only  about  fifteen  miiuites,  Han- 
cock was  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  Of  five  thoTisunil  six 
hundred  veterans,  led  by  able  and  tried  commanders,  whom  he  took  into 
action,  two  thousand  and  thirteen  had  fallen  !  Yet  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained. Howard's  division  came  to  the  aid  of  French  and  Hancock,  and 
those  of  Sturgis  and  Getty,  of  tlie  Ninth  corps,  made  sever.-il  attacks  in  sup- 
port of  the  struggling  Second,  biit  still  no  advance  could  be  made.  Finally 
^iirnsidc  ordered  Hooker  across,  with  such  of  his  force  as  he  had  in  hand, 
saying,  as  he  looked  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  upon  tlie  smoking 
heights  for  which  his  troops  had  been  unsuccessfully  struggling  for  hours, 
**That  crest  must  be  carried  to-nig)it,'" 

Hooker  crossed  witli  three  divisions,  but  on  surveying  the  ground  and 
learning  the  situation  of  affairs,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  the  hoi>elessnes8  of 
Xhe  enterprise,  that  he  hastened  to  Bunisidc  and  begged  him  to  delist  from 
ftirthcr  attacks.  Burnsidc  would  not  yield,  so  Humphrey's  division,  four 
thousand  strong,  was  sent  out  fiom  the  city  by  Hooker  with  empty  muskets, 
to  use  the  bayonet  only.  They  followed  the  track  of  French,  Hancock,  and 
IHoward.     When  almost  up  to  the  fatal  stone  wall,  which  they  intended 
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to  storm,  these  troops  were  hurled  back  by  terrible  volleys  of  rifle-ball.^ 
leaving  seventeen  hundred  of  their  number  prostrate  on  the  field.     Niglb^^ 
soon  closed  the  awful  conflict,"  when  the  Army  of  the  Potom 

*^2*^    had  nearly  fifteen  thousand  less  effective  men  than  when  it 

the  battle  on  the  previous  day.*     It  was  evident  to  the  commas, 
ers  engaged  in  the  conflict  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  furtl^^< 
attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  storm;  but  General  Bumside,  eager    " 
sueLieve  victory,  prepared  to  hurl  his  old  corps  (the  Ninth)  on  the  follow! 
morning  against  the  fatal  barrier  which  had  withstood  French, 
Howard,  and  Humphrey.     He  was  dissuaded  by  the  brave  Suianer,  who 
supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  movement  by  nearly  every  g 
ral  oflScer;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  to 
h  Dec  14-15.   "^^^^^  bank  of  the  Rapjiahannock.     For  two  days*  they  remal 
on  the  Fredericksburg  side,  while  Lee,  evidently  ignorant  of 
real  weakness  and  i)eril  of  his  foe,  fortunately  maintained  a  defensive  p 
tion,  and  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  strengthening  his  works  in  ant  ic-j- 
pation  of  another  attack.     On  the  morning  of  the  10th  he  was  astonished.  l>jr 
the  apparition  of  a  great  army  on  the  Stafford  Hills,  and  seeing  none  in  front 
of  his  line.     During  the  night  of  the  15th  Buniside  had  quietly  withdraT%'ii 
his  entire  force  and  all  his  guns,  taken  up  his  pontoon  bridges,  and  offer^<i 
Lee  full  permission  to  occupy  Fredericksburg.     The   latter  accepted    tbe 
boon,  and  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  in  terms  wholly  irreconcilable  wit:li 
truth  and  candor.' 

The  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  touched  Burnside's  reputation  as  a  p6L  i- 
cious  leader  very  severely,  and  for  a  while  he  was  under  a  cloud.  Promptc?^ 
by  that  noble  generosity  of  his  nature  which  made  him  always  ready  '•-O 
award  full  honor  to  all  in  the  hour  of  victorv,  he  now  assumed  the  entl  :m^ 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  had  caused  a  slaughter  so  terrible  wi*^-  h 
a  result  so  disastrous.  Tliat  generosity  blunted  the  weapons  of  vituperati^i^n 
which  the  friends  of  the  late  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ain^^d 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  were  too  ready  to  use.' 

Although  it  was  j)lain  that  his  officers  and  men  distrusted  his  ability,  v^  *^ 
Burnside  did  not  stop  to  offer  excuses,*  but,  eager  to  do  what  he  might      ^<^ 

'  n«M)kcr  roiK>rtcd  the  loss  In  his  Orrvnd  Division  at  8,54S;  Franklin  in  his  at  4.679,  and  Sumner  In  b'  ^J« 
5.494,  making  a  total,  with  a  loss  of  50  of  the  oncrlneers,  of  13,771.    Of  this  number  1,152  hail  been  killed.  ^"^  j. 
wounded,  and  8,234  missing.    Many  of  the  latter  soon  rejoined  the  army,  while  seventy  per  cent  of  the  woU»* 
ranked  as  "  slightly,"  and  soon  recovered.  - 

Lee  at  first  reported  his  lossut  "  about  l,SOft,  killed,  wounded,  and  raissinar,"  but  the  detailed  rep^***      ., 
Longstreet  and  Jackson  made  the  number  5,309,  including  some  prisoners.    The  Confederate  loss  was  jiro*^*^ 
about  one-half  that  of  the  reported  loss  of  the  Nationals. 

'  In  a  General  Order  on  the  2l8t,  congratulating  his  troops  on  their  success  in  repelling  the  National    ^^^iy« 
he  said  the  latter  had  given  battle  "in  its  own  time,  and  on  ground  of  its  own  selection  V    Also,  that  le#*  ,^ 

20,000  Confederates  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  that  those  who  '•  had  advanced  in  f^Il  oonfldencc  «•**        -^y 
tory,"  made  "  their  escape  from  eniiro  destruction  "  their  boast    Uis  own  report,  given  in  March  the  fol'*^       ^^^ 
year,  and  those  of  his  snbortlinates,  refute  these  statements.    Lee,  as  we  shall  observe  from  time  to  liirs^  "^-^iai 
oiiroit  in  the  use  of  ** pious  frauds*^  of  this  kind,  by  which  his  own  lack  of  that  military  genius  whict* 
Bolid  rictories  was  artfully  Cf)noculed  from  all  but  his  more  able  subordinates.  ti^tun 

*  In  his  report  to  General  Halleck  <»n  the  19th,  he  declared  that  he  owed  "every  thin?  to  the  brave  **^^—  (^ 
und  soldiers  who  accomplished  the  feat  of  recrossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  For  the  fUlurc*  *■  -mMrt 
attack,"  he  continued,  "/am  responsible."  Alludinz  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  moving  to  Fivderic^^^^^j^ 
from  Warrenton,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  toward  the  Rapid  Anna,  was  not  favorably  con.tidered  by  the  ■ot>»*^^_^j^ 
at  Washington,  and  that  the  whole  movement  was  left  In  his  own  hands,  he  said  that  fact  made  him  *^ 
responsible."  .j^ 

*  Burnside  and  his  subordinates  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  had  the  pontoons  arrived  earlier,  so  tiif^^ 
Army  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  before  Lee  could  coneentnU  Isi* 
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at  the  rebellion,  and  knowing  well  the  value  of  time  at  that  cKtical 

^  he  planned  and  proposed  to  execute  measures  for  an  immediate 

I  on  Richmond.     His  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  above  Fredericksburg, 
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nrg,  join  General  Peck,  then  in  command  at  Suffolk.     At  the  same 
ler  bodies  of  mounted  men  were  to  sweep  over  the  country,  to  distract 
federates  anil  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  general  movement. 
le  movements  had  just  commenced  when  Bumside  received  a  dispatch 
a  President,*  directing  him  not  to  enter  upon  active  opera- 
thout  his  knowledge.     He  was  surprised,  for  the  General-     "J^*^ 
'had  instructed  him  not  to  send  any  thing  over  the  wires 
ing  his  plans,  biit  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment.     lie  had 
cd  his  plans  to  no  one.     His  generals  only  knew  that  the  passf^  of 
r  on  the  flank  of  the  foe  was  to  be  attempted.     The  order  was  inox- 
,     But  Burnside  instantly  obeyed.     He  recalled  the  cavalry  expedi- 
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tion  anil  hastened  to  Washington,  to  ask  a  reason  for  the  interference.  IKW 
President  informed  him  that  general  officers  of  his  army  had  declared  Clat 
Bsch  was  the  feeling  in  that  army  against  its  commander,  that  its  ea^^ny 
would  be  imperiled  hy  a  movement  under  his  direction.  Of  these  clan^«Jee- 
tine  complaints  to  the  President  tlie  General-in-Chief  and  the  Secretar^^  of 
War  wore  ignorant,  and  they  had  nothing  to  say. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  a  man  more  sorely  tried  than  was  that  of  I^  ■UI]^ 
dde  at  this  time.  The  country  looked  to  him  for  acts  that  should  retr~— ierg 
the  misfortunes   at  Fredericksburg,   yet    the    General-in-Cluef  would  ^M 

eanetion  any  forward  movement,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  s^Scm 
conspiracy  among  some  of  his  general  officers  to  effect  his  rcmovaL         fl;, 
patriotiiim  soared    high    above   self,  and  he  returned   to  the  army  witij 
determination  to  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  something  more  fo:»*  tie 
salvation  of  his  country.     He  ascertained  that  some  of  the  details  of  his 
cavalry  ovpedition  had  been  communicated  by  traitors  in  his  army  to  secf*- 
eionists  in  Washington,  and  by  them  to  Lee,  and  he  abandoned  that  move- 
ment and  proposed  to  cross  the  llappahannock  at  Danks's  and  United  States 
fords,  above  Frcdericksbiu-g,  and  endeavor  to  flunk  his  foe  and  give  dim 
battle.     For  that  piu-pose  liis  ai-my  was  speeilily  put  in  motion.     Tlic  Gran^ 
Divisions  of  Franklin  and  Hooker  ascended  the  river  by  parallel  roads,  whi'*'^ 
Couch's  made  a  feint  below  the  city.     Tlio  reserve  corp,s,  now  under  Sif*^ ' 
was  ordered  to  guanl  the  lino  of  the  river  and  the  communications  with  tt--^ 
army.  . 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  cross  the  riier  stealthily  on  the  night  c:^^ , 
the  20th,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  wind,  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  came  on,  snr"^^  . 
as  Iiad  seldom  been  known  in  that  region,  and  for  houi-s  the  troops  who  ha  '^^ 
approached  tlie  fords  were  hopelessly  mired  and  almost  immovable.  The_  ' 
were  discovered  by  the  foe  at  dawn,  and  Lee  was  soon  fully  prepare^ 
to  meet  them.  Even  under  these  cii'cnm stances  Duniside  would  hav  ^'  . 
attempted  to  cross  and  give  battle  at  an  early  hour,  could  he  have  gotten  hi^^  ^ 
bridges  in  jwsition.  This  was  impossible,  and  there  that  army  remaine^'*^^ 
until  its  three  days'  cooked  provisions  in  haversacks  were  nearly  exhausletEJ^  ^  ' 
and  the  supply-trains  could  not  come  up.     It  was  led  back  to  its  old  catnp*^^^ 

as  quickly  as  possibl*^' 
and  huts  were  at  onc^:::^  ^^ 
built   for  the    comft 
of  the  troops.  Thisw 
known  in  the  army  C»  " 

the  "  Mud  Slarcli.*' 

Bumside  now  pr^  ^pro- 
ceeded  to  WashiTigtoc:^  — ""^ 
bearing  a  general  ^  "^ 
der  for  instant  (" 
sal  fi-om  the  senice 
the  officers  who,  as 
had  ascertained, 
made  clandestine  t 
munications  to  the  President  concerning  the  defection  of  the  troops  ti 
their  leader,  and  for  other  purposes.     These  he  charged  with  "  fomeofl 
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liacontcnt  in  the  army.'"  lie  vras  competent  to  issue  the  onler  on  bis  own 
esponsibility ;  but,  in  compliance  with  judieious  advice,  lie  Hiibioitted  it  to 
bo  I*resident  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  perplexed.  lie  appreciated  the  patriotism 
nd  soldierly  qualities  of  Bumside,  yet  ho  couid  not  consent  to  the  suspen- 
ion  or  dismissal  of  tho  officers  named,  even  had  there  been  gi'eatcr  pci'sonal 
rovocation.  IIo  talked  with  TSumsidc  ns  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it  was 
nally  arranged  that  the  General  shonld  be  reUeved  of  the  eoniinand  of  the 
Lrmy  of  tho  Potomac,  and  await  orders  for  furtlier  service.  This  was 
one,  and  il.ijor-Geueral  Hooker  succeeded  him  in  tlie  command.*  The 
rmngeinent  made  at  that  time,  whereby  the  country  might  be  best  served, 
'as  highly  creditable  to  the  President  and  to  General  BumKide. 

Hero  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  winter  quarters  on  the 
^ppahannock,  and  consider  the  stirring  events  in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Bssissippi  since  the  siege  of  Coriutli,  and  the  capture  of  Xew  Orleans  and 
tcmphis. 

■  In  IbU  ordrr  Ocncnli  Ileiokrr.  Hmulii.  uhI  NeictuB  were  nnmnl  rur  Ignainlnladii  rilMaltuI  Irnm.  Uw 
rrkift  iin<l  Gcnenia  FnnklLn.  W.  F.  ^tnilh.  Ocbisn.  tad  Vemro.  nnil  Llt'Dlvnniit-CoUnu']  J.  II.  Taylor,  wen 
b*  nlliti'td  IhiiD  duly  In  Ui'  Ann;  oC  Urn  Piit'iinu:.  Ornrnli  FunLlIn  lua  Stullb.  wllbuiil  the  tIlu^rlrd^ 
BnrDildi'.  wruU  n  JiUnl  kller  In  tho  PniUlcst  on  tbu  tiM  ul  DcA'Dibvr.  rijinuliig  Ibdr  bt'llif  lliat  Buroiide'* 
u  nf  ounmlEn  roulil  iwrt  iowwcl.  ind  lubiUntt.illr  rHnmmrndlKx  t!iil  nl  McClflLin.  bj-  Ihf  Jamci  RItw  ud 
■  BioBtryuolu  border*.  The  Prrtldtpt  re|pllert  thiit  Ihcj  wiTe  Blmply  sii«fi«t1nic  a  [iiiui  fruiieht  with  "the 
tdlfflfluIlT,-  md  lie  ei,|«an-,l  10  be  iisl.inHbe.U  oi  fniiiklln  linl  ilitClneUy  wlrlKd  brlnjlos  Ihe  BnBJ  awsj 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

T3  IS  KENTIICKT  ANH  XOIiTHEHS  MISSISSIPPL 

E  left  the  Lower  Missisfippi,  from  its  mouth  to  New 
Orleans,  in  ))OSse8sion  of  the  forces  under  Geiieral 
jj"-^  Butler  and  Commodore  Farrai^ut,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  of  1802;'  and  at  the  same  time  that  river 
was  held  by  the  Xational  forces  from  Memphis  to  St. 
Louis.  General  Thomas  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  holding  Southwestern  Tennessee,'  and  Generals 
BticII  and  Mitcliel  wore  on  the  borilers  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, where  tlie  Confederates  were  disputing  the 
passage  of  National  troops  failher  Bouthward  and 
eastward  than  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Roanrejrard's  army  was  at 
Tupelo  and  vicinity,  under  General  Bragg.'  Hallock  had  just  been  called  to 
Washington  to  be  General-in-Chief,  and  Mitchel  was  soon  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Dejiartment  of  tlie  South,  with  his  licad-quai^ 
tere  at  Hilton  Head. 

Although  the  great  armies  of  the  Confederates  had  been  driven  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  absence  of  any  considerable  Union  force 
excepting  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  latter  State,  permitted  a  most  dis- 
tressing guerrilla  warfare  to  be  earned  on  witliin  the  borders  of  those  com- 
monwealths by  mounted  bands,  wJm  hung  u]>on  the  rear  and  flanks  of  thtt. 
National  forces,  or  roamed  at  will  oier  the  country,  jilundcring  the  L'nioi^K. 
inhabitants.  Tlio  most  famous  of  tlicse  guerrilla  leaders  was  John  IL  Mor- 
gan, already  mentioned.'  He  professed  to  be  a  leader  of  cavalry  attache" 
to  the  Confederate  anny,  and  so  he  was,  but  such  license  was  given  to  hin^H^ra 
by  the  Confederate  authorities,  tliat  he  was  as  frequently  a  commissioner^— d 
ftee-bootcr  in  practice  as  a  leader  of  horsemen  in  legitimate  warfare. 

Morgan's  first  exploit  of  much  consequence  having  the  semblance  of  ree^;  -g" 
ularity  was  his  invasion  of  Kentucky  with  about  twelve  hundred  foUowcn — ^n*, 
tinder  the  conviction  that  lai^  numbers  of  tlie  young  men  of  his  nalivi^^  .ve 
State  would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  lie  might  become  the  liberator  of  th*"  -J* 
commonwealth  from  the  "  hireling  legions  of  Lincoln,"  Ho  left  KnoivilL^  M\f, 
in  East  Tennessee,  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountainr:.^  "^ 
and  entered  Kentucky  on  its  southeastern  border. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Morgan,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hunt,  routed  a  dctairc-^w*- 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  under  Jlajor  Jordan,  at  Tompkinsville,  m 

Monroe  County,  when  the  commander  and  nineteen  others  were  made  prist  —  i    '"■ 
ers,  and  ten  were  killed  or  wounded.     The  assailants  lost  ten  killed,  iw       ~la- 
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\n<r  Colonel  Hunt.  On  tlic  following  day  Morgan  issued  a  cliaructcriBtic 
-oclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky,  declaiing  that  he  and  hia  J'ollow- 
s  (who  from  the  boginiiiug  to  the  end  were  mere  guerrillas,  in  the  fullest 
nse  of  that  term)  appeared  as  their  liberators,  and  sayinq  : — "Everywliere 
e  cowardly  foes  have  fied  from  my  avenging  arm.  My  brave  army,"'  ho 
ntiniicd,  "is  slio^matized  as  a  liand 
guerrillas  and  niaraiidei-s.  IJeJicvc 
not.  I  point  with  ]jrido  to  tboir 
eds  as  a  refutation  of  lliia  foul  asscr- 
'n."  lie  declared  that  the  Confede- 
te  armies  were  rapidly  advancing  to 
eir  protection,  and  said:— "Greet 
em  with  the  willing  Iiands  of  fifty 
ousand  of  Kentucky's  bravest  sons. 
3eir  advance  is  already  witli  you." 
organ's  men,  at  that  time,  n-ally 
nned  the  advonce  of  the  Conlede- 
te  hosts,  whose  business  was  to  ter- 
fy  the  Unionists  of  Kentucky,  rc- 
uit  from  the  ranks  of  the  secession- 
's, and  prepare  the  way  for  a  formi- 
^l>lc  invasion  by  ]tragg. 

Morgan's  force  was  soon  increased  by  several  hundred  recruits  from  the 
>utig  men  of  Kentucky,  and  lie  roaia<Kl  about  tho  heart  of  tlio  State,  pluu- 
-ring  and  destroying  with  very  little  molestation.     On  tlie  I2tli*  ^ 
-     attacked  and  defeated  Unionists   under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
>hn3tou  at  Jjebanon,  Kentncky,  the  termination  of  the  Lebanon  branch  of 
'e  I^uisville  and  Nashville  railway.     He  captured  the  place,  and  made  the 
'Qimander  and  twenty-six  soldiers  and  Homo  Guanls  pnaonerB.     His  raid 
*s  60  rajiid  and  fonnidablc  that  it  produced  Intense  excitement  throughout 
*  State.     General  Boyle,  mlio  was  in  command  at  Louisville,  Issued  a  pro- 
*»nation'  onleriug  every  able-bodied  man  to  "take  arms,  and 
■J  in  rei«lling  tho  maranders  ;"  and  directed  him,  if  ho  did  not, 

remain  in  his  house  forty-oiglit  Lours  under  the  jienalty  of  being  shot  if 
"nd  out  of  it. 

JMoi^.in  pressed  on  toward  the  Ohio.  On  the  14th  ho  destroyed  the  long 
ll^ay  bridge  between  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  the  next  day  bo  laid  waste 
Portion  of  the  track  of  tJie  Lexington  and  Louisville  railwav,  and  tho  tele- 
'^Jih  along  its  border.  Two  days  afterward'  he  led  his  entire 
'*'-■<;'  against  three  hundred  and  fifty  Horao  Guards  at  Cynthi- 
'*,  on  the  Coiiugton  and  Cincinnati  railway,  under  IJcu tenant- Colonel 
^*l*3nini.  These  maintained  a  severe  fight  with  the  guerrillas,  but  were 
*^«-powcred  and  dispersed  after  losing  thirteen  killed  and  t!iirty-four 
■*^nded,  and  inflicting  a  loss  on  tho  assailants  of  twenty-four  killed  and 
'''»inty-eight  wounded. 

dncinnali   was  now  not  far  distant,  and  Morgan  cast  longmg  eyes 
^^■nrd  its  treasures  of  ei'cry  kiiid.    His  approacli  had  inspired  It  and  its 
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MORGAS  DRIVES  FROM  KENTUCKY. 


neighbors  on  the  Kentucky  shore  with  terror,  and  its  capture  appeand 
to  be  probably  an  easy  task.  But  ilorgao  vent  no  farther  northwMd 
at  this  tirae,  for  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  with  a  superior  cavalry 
force,  was  on  liis  track,  and  he  retreated  southward  by  way  of  Richmond, 
ftnd  rested  at  Clarksville,  on  tho  Cumberland,'  which,  with  a  large  quanuty 

of  military  stores,  was  captured  a  month  later*  by  nine  huadnd 
**i^"'    "^^'inS    Confederates    under    Colonel    Woodward.'       Mor^'i 

band,  on  the  retreat,  was  practically  nothing  but  a  marauding 
party,  everywhere  stealing  horses  anil  robbing  stores,  without  inqairin; 
whether  their  plunder  belonged  to  friend  or  foe.  Other  marauding  band), 
mostly  Kentnckians,  were  harassing  the  citizens  of  that  commomreallfc 
thronghout  its  length  and  breadth,'  and  terror  prevailed  in  all  its  borders. 


»j(. 


;^,jft.& : 


Another  bold  leader  of  Confederate  lioi-semcn  at  this  time  was  Ilri;;ad»*? 

General  X. 

,  B.  Forrest,'  who  commanded  the  Second  Briga<lo   of  cavaLm": 

■  S«  page  Wi. 

•  The  piTT-J. 

ity-Hrat  Ohio  reglnient.  under  Clone! 

'  At  Ibuul  1 

Mt  tima  runrlllu  entfnd  Hondnvi 

.  (Juij  15).  on  Ibe  Ohio  heL»»  LouL.v 

llle,«dr-d.be.-«       » 

b»plUllti«ret>l 

■lUb[l«lllBU«ll.l,Kh-f«UppliM.      Pill 

jte.1  b>  loiae  [a<lU.>ik  tnduin.  Vat  hi 

ne|i«tj<T«*»      »■ 

rt.«,aplur.-d. 

t»  huiipllal «  tbo  vIllKO  ot  Ntwbatg  (.Polj  il).  parolr.1  tbe  iLck  fui.ml  lb. 

Te.»Bd<KIlnl   J»^ 

Ih.«.[q>ll»    A 
tben.  rubbed  tb 

Few  dija  bi'fT.-.  Mme  gurrrCtlu  du 
t  Morci,  uid  fl«l  with  their  pliindfir. 

llied  Into  Menphli,  cjptDicd  the  ml 

illtll  fiwee  «•»•■»"■ 

'  Thl.  idcti: 

iro  ihowB  Ibe  nppnniBca  dF  the  fti>nt  ■ 

oF  the  CipltuI  or  Sl:ilF-nflnts  mt  Xuli 

vlll,..lo«kinji"—^ 

,r,>wn  nndlrtrltX  " 

front  of  tkogmi 

ilu  >te[u  iMulin;  np  t..  thu  *ntnnc^ 

„  «n  U.  pUrf-- 

lot  ornnon  nl  nn 

cub  a(  Ihr  foiif 

1  imnp  of  (lunrM  belnir  llfe-slu  ud 

beuttftillr  »«"*-' 

A  portion  ..f  lh( 

■  rttjr  It  aeen  below,  lod  the  Cnmbwii 

>nd  »nrl  iMjei  of  billi  bcjoBj  la  Iho 

dltuoc    Thl*  '» 
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le  Morgan  was  spreading  consternation  in  Kentucky,  lie  was  operating 
)ldly  in  the  lieart  of  Tennessee,  and,  like  the  former,  was  preparing  tbo 
for  a  more  formidable  invasion.  On  the  moniing  of  the  13th  of  July  he 
enly  appeared  before  JEurfreeaboro',  below  Nashville,  with  about  three 
Band  men,'  and  attacked  the  smaller  National  force  there  under  General 
.  Crittouden,  and  Colonel  W.  W.  DufReld  of  the  Ninth  Mitltigan.'  After 
■ere  engagement  in  and  near  the  town,  the  Nationals  were  defeated,  and, 
their  leaders,  were  made  prisoners.  Forrest  seized  a  quantity  of  valu- 
Btores  and  decamped  with  liis  l>ooty  for  other  hostile  operations, 
'orrest's  appeamnec  so  near  Nashville  produced  much  anxiety  for  the 
y  of  that  city,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  post  by  foitifications  upon 
iurrouu<Ung  hills  vas  pushed  on  with  great  vigor  by  General  NelsoD, 
was  in  command  there.  Tlie  Stato-IIoiise  in  the  city  was  strongly  for- 
1  by  casting  up  carih-worka  for  cannon  imme<Uatcly  around  it,  so  that  it 
me  a  powerful  citadel  overlooking  tlie  town  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
the  most  active  preparations  wei-o  made  to  meet  an  expected  attack.  At 
ame  time  the  guerrillas  were  bold.  They  made  raids  to  within  sight  of 
iity,  and  during  the  whole  month  of  August  it  was  seriously  threatened. 
.ttempt  was  also  made*  by  some  guerrillas,  under  Woodward, 
captured  Clarksville,  to  retake  Fort  Donelson,  then  held  by  '^"^,^ 
rtof  the  Seventy-first  Ohio,  under  Major  J.  II.  Har(.  Wood- 
[  had  about  seven  hun<lred  men,  foot  and  horse.  lie  demanded  the 
indcr  of  the  fort.  Hart  refused,  and  Woodward  made  an  attack.  He 
•oon  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  fled ;  wlule  the  Nationals  behind 
'  i&trenchments  did  not  lose  a  man. 

Vliile  these  raids  were  agitatiug  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Bragg  was 
bg  with  a  view  to  tlio  recovery  of  these  States.  He  and  Buell  had 
Jied  in  nearly  pai-allel  lines  eastward  toward  Chattanooga,  the  former 
he  north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  latter  south  of  iu  Bragg 
ed  with  the  greatest  eeleritj',  and  j-<si*i 

the  race,  and  with  full  forty 
sand  men  he  turned  liis  face  to- 
1  the  Ohio.  Ills  foix-e  was  divided 
three  corps,  commanded  respec- 
y  ^7  ^^'-  J-  Hardee,  Leonidas 
:,  and  E.  Kirby  Smith.  The 
T  was  sent  to  Knoxville,  and  the 
ler  two  held  Chattanooga  and  its 
lily.  Buell  disposed  his  army  in 
le  stretching  from  Iluntsville,  in 
tamo,  to  McMinusville,  in  War- 
County,  Tennessee,  His  head- 
■teiB,  late  in  August,  were  at 
itsville,  and  General  Thomas  com- 
ded  the  left  wingat  Mc3IinnBville.  "■  "'"  ■""" 

Ftmil'i  force  wu  cDDipiiKd  or  onorcgjinenCfacli  Ihrni  Ttiu,  Alitoru.  uit  Trnnci 

h. 

nu  NttlOBII  funw  wiu  (wmpowd  <•(  pnrtlnae  of  Uia  Nlnlb  Mlchlfiu  ind  Thlnl  Mlon 
^  Mopuiir*  oT  Iha  Fiiiinh  K^nlucky  and  Saienth  PrmitrlTHil*  caralrr,  iwd  Iwonuii 
>At  liattaTT ;  Id  all  ■bout  XIHKt  men. 
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So  lay  the  opposing  armies  when  E.  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville,  and 
passing  through  Big  Creek  Gap  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  about 
six  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  pene- 
trated Kentucky  by  way  of  Knox  County.  By  tliis  movement  he  so  com- 
pletely outflanked  and  imperiled  General  G.  W.  3Iorgan,  at  Cumberland 
Gap,'  that  the  latter  blew  up  the  works  there  and  fled  toward  the  Ohio, 
harassed  nearly  all  the  way  by  seven  hundred  of  John  Morgan's  guerrillas. 

Smith's  troops  marched  rapidly  with  very  little  encumbrance,  and  sub- 
sisted most  of  the  way  over  the  mountain  region  upon  green  com,  with  the 
anticipation  of  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  the  Blue  Gniss  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  perhaps  reveling  in  the  luxuries  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
His  cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Scott,  nine  hundred  strong,  led  the  invasion, 
and  scattered  among  the  people  a  proclamation,  telling  them  that  good 
treatment  would  be  the  reward  of  ijood  behavior,  but  hancrincr  and  dest^l^ 
tion  of  property  would  be  the  fate  of  every  man  who  should  fire  from  the 
woods  on  the  Confederate  troops. 

Smith's  course  was  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  at  wliich  point  he  might 
choose  Louisville  or  Cincinnati  as  his  grand  objective  in  further  movements. 
His  invasion  caused  wide-spread  alarm ;  and  to  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where 
troops  were  in  readiness  for  the  field,  all  eyes  were  turned  for  power  to  roll 
back  the  fearful  tide.  Major-General  Lewis  Wallace  had  just  been  as8i§ting 
Governor  Morton  in  raising  troops  in  Indiana.  He  oflfered  to  command  a  regi- 
ment for  the  crisis,  and  one  was  given  him.  He  took  with  him  to  Louisville 
the  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  and  oflered  his  services  to  General  Boyle,  whom  he 
ranked.  They  were  accepted,  and  with  the  Sixty-sixth  he  hastened  to 
Lexington,  where  he  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  there.  But  ther 
were  too  few.  He  called  for  more  from  the  reijrion  north  of  tlie  Ohio,  and 
they  hastened  to  his  standard  in  large  numbers,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
popular.  Leading  men  of  Kentucky  also  flocked  thither,  and  he  was  about 
to  move  forward  to  relieve  Morgan  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  confront  Smith 
with  men  full  of  the  most  glowing  enthusiasm,  when  he  was  suddenly  Bnpe^ 
seded  in  command  by  General  William  Xelson.  The  change  darapene<l  the 
ardor  of  the  troops,  especially  those  of  Indiana. 

^Meanwhile  Smith  moved  rapidly  forward.  His  cavalry  penetrated  to 
Richmond,  in  Madison  County,  fighting  and  routing  a  battalion  of  Tnion 
cavalry  at  London,  capturing  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  them,  and  repeating 
the  exploit  on  a  smaller  scale  at  other  j)laces.  The  main  body  pushed  on 
with  celerity,  and  when  approaching  Richmond  it  was  met  by  the  fon* 
orsranized  bv  Wallace  and  then  commanded  bv  General  M.  D.  ^^lanson,  for 
*N|Blson  had  not  arrived.  That  force  was  superior  to  Smith's  in  the  nuini*^ 
of  its  men  and  weapons;  but  it  was  largely  composed  of  raw  troops.  ^^^ 
Manson  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  invader.     Tliey  came  in  co^ 

"^ise*?^'     lision  a  little  beyond  Rogersville,*  anc^  a  severe  battle  was  fo"?"^ 
for  three  hours,  when  ^lanson  was  driven  back,  fijjhtihir  fljallan^ly' 

At  this  juncture  Xelson  arrived  and  took  command,  and  half  an  hour 
afterward  his  troops  were  utterly  routed  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Xelson  was  wounded,  and  Manson  resumed  command ;    but  the  day  ^^ 


1  See  page  808. 
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lost.  Smith's  cavalry  had  gained  tlie  rear  of  the  Nationals,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  wild  flight.  The  disaster  was  terrible.  General  Manson,  hurt 
by  his  hoi'se  falling  on  him,  was  made  a  prisoner :  a  fate  shared  by  several 
hundred  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  dispersion  of  his  force  was  complete, 
and  his  losses  very  heavy.'  Considering  the  rawness  of  the  troops  and  their 
lack  of  discipline  (some  of  them  not  over  thirty  days  old  as  soldiers,  and 
many  who  had  not  yet  experienced  a  battalion-drill),  the  prowess  displayed 
by  them  in  The  Battle  op  Riciimoxd  marked  it  as  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able engagements  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals. 

The  elated  victors  pushed  on  to  Lexington,*  where  they  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  secessionists  of  that  stronghold  of  slavery  in  Ken- 
tucky.'  Their  approach  frightened  the  Legislature  (then  in  session)      *  ^i^^ 
from  Frankfort.     They  adjourned  to  Louisville,  whither  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  and  about  a  million  of  dollars  in  treasure  from  the  banks  of 
Richmond,  Lexington,  and  Frankfort  were  carried.     The    movement    was 
timely,  for  Smith  tarried  but  little  anywhere  on  his  triumphal  march.     He 
did  not  then  go  farther  toward  Frankfort,  however,  but  pushed  on  north- 
ward through  Paris  to  Cynthiana,  from  which  point  he  might  at  his  option, 
as  it  appeared,  strike  Cincinnati  or  Louisville.     The  former  city  seemed  to 
be  more  at  his  mercy,  and  he  turned  his  face  in  that  direction,  confidently 
expecting  to  possess  himself  of  its  treasures  of  food,  clothing,  arms,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Tlie  invader  was  confronted  by  an  unexpected  force  near  Cincinnati 
When  Wallace  was  deprived  of  his  command  at  Lexington,  he  returned  to 
that  city.  When  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Richmond  reached  there,  he 
was  ordered  to  Lexington  by  General  Wright,  then  in  Louisville,  to  resume 
command  of  the  shattered  forces.  At  Paris  he  was  recalled  to  Cincinnati  to 
provide  for  its  defense,  and  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival*  in  that 
city  he  issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  as  commander  of  that  and  ^^ 
the  cities  of  Covington  and  Newport  opposite,  in  which  he  officially  informed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  approacii  of  the  Confederates  in  strong  force,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  tliese  towns  from  the  consequences  of  war  must  be  effected 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  He  ordered  all  places  of  business 
to  be  closed,  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor, 
to  assemble  an  hour  afterward  in  convenient  public  places,  to  be  organized 
for  work  on  intrenchments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.*  He  also  ordered 
the  ferry-boats  tp  cease  running,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  three 
cities  just  named. 

Tliis  was  a  bold,  startling,  but  necessaiy  measure.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  expressed  in  his  proclamation, — "  Citizens  for  the  labor — Sol- 

*  These  have  been  estimated  only.  There  were  no  ftill  official  returns  made.  It  if*  8up|»osed  to  have  been 
about  equal  between  the  bclligerontd.  The  National  loss  was  estimated  at  aUiut  d.(X>0,  killoil,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Manson  woa  well  sti()p(>rtedin  the  struggle  by  General  Cruft,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sieire  <»f  Fort  Donelsun.    See  p.ijre  215.  , 

*  Rnoiuraged  by  their  friendly  dcmonittrations,  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Kentuckians,  assuring 
them  that  he  came  as  a  liberator,  in  the  spirit  of  the  State  Sujiremacy  Doctrine  of  the  Kesolutlons  of  179S.  lie 
had  Clime,  he  said,  to  test  the  tnitb  of  what  ho  believed  to  be  a  foul  asi»ersion,  that  Kentuckians  willingly  Joined 
In  an  attempt  to  siihjusato  their  Southern  brethren.  Like  all  the  other  Confederate  leaders,  he  tallied  about 
•*th«  Northern  hordes,"  who  wore  treading  the  '*  sacred  »«»il  of  the  South.'' 

*  •*  This  labor,*'  said  the  proclamation,  **  ought  to  be  that  of  love,  and  the  undersigned  trusts  and  believes  it 
will  be  so.  Anyhow,  It  mus.t  hv  done.  The  willing  shall  bo  properly  credited  ;  the  unwilling  promptly  visited. 
The  principle  adopted  Is,  Citizens  for  the  labor— Soldiers  for  the  bottle." 
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diers  for  the  battle," — Wallace  liail  domaiidod  tlie  ser\  ices  of  all  aWc-bo^ed 
men.  The  response  was  wonderfiiL  In  the  fourse  of  a  few  hours  be  had  at 
hifl  command  an  army  of  workers  and  fighters  forty  thousand  strong.  While 
many  diil  not  helieve  that  danger  was  so  nigh,'  all  confided  in  the  General, 
and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dickson's  brigade  of  colored 
men,  and  the  "Squirrel  Hunters"  from  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio,  streamed 
across  a  pontoon  bridge  that  had  been  erected  in  a  day  under  Wallace's 


directions,  nnd  Rwamied  upon  the  hills  around  Covington.  TTicro  was 
most  stirring  and  picturesque  night-march  over  that  floating  bridge,  c= 
which  tons  of  supplies  and  many  heavy  cannon  were  also  jiassing,  Witl^^ 
three  days  after  the  proclamatiim  was  issucil,  a  line  of  intrenchments,  t  - 
miles  in  length  and  semicircular  m  form,  was  thrown  up,  extending  from  t  — : 
river  bank  above  Cincinnati  to  the  river  bank  below  it,  well  arme<l  n  ^ 
fully  manned.'  Steamei-s  had  been  suddenly  converted  into  gun-boats,  a^H 
the  river  above  and  below  the  pontoon  bridge  was  patroled  by  a  large  m^~— 
bcr  of  them. 


The  work  for  ])rotecli< 

forward,  was  scarcely  cor 
sand  of  Smith's  invading 

)n,  so  promptly  commenced  and  vigorously  can   •  ^ixi 
npleted  wlieii  General  Heath,  with  full  fifteen  tl»-    *«»■ 
troops  (whose  ranks  had  been  swelled  by  \oT~  -Iue- 

'  -  If  tho  enemy  ihnuld  not  tome,  iRer  ill  tbii  fii.s,-  Bid  ■  doubting  friend  Ic 
rulnod."— -  Very  woll,"  ht  rapoiuled:  -bat  Ihci  will  oumc,  nnd  If  thcj  Ju  nol,  11  Kl 
bu  BDKd  Uiom  tn  IhiDh  belwr  ..f  If 

•  Thli  H.  lie-  nf  thf  [BisKige  ot  the  troopj  orw  tho  pnotoon  l.ri.lce  nt  Clnelniu 
BcpUnibn.  ISSj.    Tlie  Migt  osi  l)ld  alon^  the  lloi'  o!  the  Smpeatii,:^  Bridge  ilno 
plen  nf  [hat  brldsn  »  Hcn  on  tKch  (Ids  uT  thr  Ohli<.  In  the  pletnre. 

•  The  i^fnflpal  wiirk  wa*  mineil  Fori  Mllrliel.  In  honor  of  Ibe  bmve  eomniM'l 
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tcers  from  among  the  Kentucky  secessionists),  appeared.     He  was  astounded 
and  alarmed  by  tlie  preparations  to  receive  him,  and  retreated  in  liaste* 
under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  dismayed  and 
disheartened.     When  the  danger  was  averted,  Wallace  led  several     '  ^^^^^ 
of  the  volunteer  companies  back  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  the  huzzas  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
deliverer,*  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  public  honors  suggested  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude.* 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  against  Cincinnati,  Smith  turned  his  fiice  toward 
Louisville.  He  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  day  when  Heath  fled  from  before  Wallace's  lines.*    There 

.  .  .  .  *  Sept  12. 

he  organized  a  city  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  tell-     .  ^ 
ing  the  inhabitants  that  they  must  join  his  standard  or  be  considered  his 
enemies.     Here  he  awaited  an  opportunity  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of 
Bragg,  which  for  almost  three  weeks  had  been  moving  northward. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at  Harrison,  just  above  Chattanooga, 
on  the  21st  of  August,  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry, 
and  forty  guns.  Louisville  was  his  destination.  He  pushed  forward  among 
the  ragged  mountains  around  the  Sequatchee  Valley,  that  lie  well  eastward 
of  Nashville,  and,  sending  out  a  strong  cavalry  force  toward  Buell's  left  at 
McMinnsville  as  a  feint,  had  fairly  flanked  that  leader's  army,  gained  his 
rear,  and  was  well  on  his  way  toward  the  Cumberland  before  the  latter  had 
fairly  penetrated  the  Confederate  general's  designs. 

The  cavaliT  movement  toward  McMinnsville  resulted  in  a  serious  ficjlit 
near  there.  The  horsemen  were  under  General  Forrest,  who  for  several 
days  had  been  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Xashville,  and  ^lurfreesboro',  and 
finally,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  tlie  30th  of  August,  ai)peared  a  short  distance 
from  McMinnsville,  making  their  way  toward  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Murfreesboro',  to  cut  oif  Buell's  communications.  Colonel  E.  P.  Fj-ffe,  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ohio,  was  ordered  to  take  three  regiments  and  prevent  the  threat- 
ened disaster.  With  his  own  regiment  in  advance,  and  the  Seventeenth  and 
Fifty-eighth  Indiana  following,  he  pressed  forward  i\ve  miles  in  sixty  minutes, 
through  woods,  fields,  and  creeks,  and  soon  afterward,  when  nine  miles  from 
his  starting-place,  encountered  the  foe,  fifteen  hundred  strong.  After  a  short 
struggle  the  Confederates  were  routed,  and  driven  in  such  haste  and  confu- 
sion that  they  left  every  encumbrance  behind  them.  Fyffe's  troops  were  of 
Oeneral  T.  J.  Wood's  division,  and  were  highly  complimented  by  that  com- 
mander in  a  general  order. 

Supposing  Bragg  was  aiming  at  Nashville,  Buell  now  took  measures 


•  Wallace  issacd  an  tulilrcss  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Covin-rton,  and  Ne\rport,  commoiuUnar  their 
Alacrftj,  fortltade,  and  bravcrjr.  *'The  most  coramercial  of  people."  he  said,  ''you  submitted  to  a  total  8UBi>on- 
sion  of  business,  and  without  a  murmur  adopted  my  prineljile — 'Citizens  for  labor— Soldiers  for  battle/  In 
«oniins:  times,  strangers  vii-winsr  the  works  on  the  hills  of  Newport  and  Covinjrton  will  ask,  '  Who  built  those 
f  ntpenchments  ?'  You  can  answer, '  Wo  built  them/  If  they  ask,  '  Who  i^uarded  them?'  you  can  reply,  *  Wo 
belped  in  thousands.*  If  they  imiuiro  the  result,  your  answer  will  be,  'The  enemy  came  and  looked  at  them,  and 
«t4>le  away  in  the  nisht.'  ^ 

•  On  the  17th  of  October  followin<r,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  publicly  expressed  their  gratitude  to  Wal- 
lace for  bis  services  rendered  to  the  city  in  its  hour  of  peril ;  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  1803,  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  by  joint  restdutions,  thanke<l  him  for  *'  the  signal 'service  he  had  rendered  the  country  at  lanro  **  in  the 
Army  of  the  Ilepublic  and  csi>ecially  '*  for  the  promptness,  encnry,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing  the 
foroet,  planning  the  defense,  and  executing  the  movements  of  soldiers  and  citizens  under  his  command  at  Cin- 
dnaati,  which  prevented  th«»  rebel  forces  under  Kirby  Smith  from  desecrating  the  free  soil  of  our  no'de  State.** 
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accordingly,  lie  pushed  his  army  forward  to  Lebanon  to  cover  it ;  but  was 
Boon  eatistied,  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  that  his  opponent  was  pressing 
toward  Louisville,  and  was  threatening  the  main  line  of  supplies  for  Buell's 
army,  the  Louisville  and  Xaskville  railway.  At  assailable  points  on  tl»i* 
important  highway  lie  post^^ 
troopa  as  soon  as  possj'i^^^' 
and  had  strong  stockaJ-  ^ 
.built  for  its  protection. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Cai 
berland  at  Carthage, 
ward  of  Lebanon,  entei. 
Kentucky  on  the  5th  of  S«^t  ? 
tember,  and  made  liis  lieat  J^^" 
quarters  at  Glasgow,  the  capital  of  Barren  County,  where  a  railway  coiineet^-^ 
with  that  between  Nashville  and  Louisville.  Breckenridge  had  been  left  ie  ^ 
Tennessee  witli  a  large  force  of  all  arms,  to  retard  Buell  and  invest  Nasb*^^'^ 
ville,  then  garrisoned  by  the  divisions  of  Thomas,  Xegley,  and  Palmer,  nnder  -^* 
the  command  of  General  Tliomas. 

Bragg's  advance  Tinder  General  J.  R.  Chalmers,  about  eight  tbousanil-  ^ 
•  Sent.  ie«s.  ^^™"Bi  *■''''  seven  guns,  pushed  on  toward  Louisville,  and  on  th^^^ 
14th,'  two  brigades'  of  the  division  of  the  Kentucky  traitor,  S.  B^*- 
Bnckner,  under  General  Duncan,  of  lilissii 
than  two  thousand  Na- 
tional troops,  under 
Colonel  T.  J.  Wilder,' 
at  Mumfords  ville,  where 
the  railway  crosses  the 
Green  River,  and  where 
a  stockade  and  strong 
earth-works  had  been 
hastily  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  the 
stream  and  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  Duncan 
arrived  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  demanded 
an  unconditional  sur- 
render. It  was  i-efiised, 
and  at  four 
'  ^''^  '*■  the  Xatii 
raged  for  about  five 
Colonel  C.  L.  Dutiha 
repulsed  with  heavy 

Assured  of  final  success,  the  Confederates  remained  quiet  until  the  161 


\ 


i,  encountered  a  little  r 


o'clock  the  next  morning'  the  Confederates  drovi 
lul  i>ickets.     A  battle  began  in  earnest  at  dawn,  ai 
niirs,  when  four  hundred  of  the  Fiftieth  Indiana,  i 
I,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  garrison.     The  ossatLants 
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when  »*i  large  portion  of  Bragg's  main  body,  inider  General  (Bishop)  Polk, 
Lpp>cared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the 
National  camp,  not  less  tlian  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  Wilder  had  been 
•e-enforced  by  two  regiments  (Sixtieth  and  Eighty-fourth  Indiana),  but 
apposed  the  invaders  witii  only  four  thousand  effective  men.  He  sustained 
i  severe  fight  nearly  all  day,  hoping  Buell,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  would 
lend  him  promised  relief.  But  relief  did  not  come ;  and  when,  at  Sunset,  the 
lemand  for  a  surrender  was  repeated,  and  Wilder  counted  forty-five  cannon 
n  position  to  attack  his  little  force,  he  called  a  council  of  officers.  It  was 
igree<l  that  further  resistance  would  produce  a  useless  sacrifice  of 
ife.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning*  Wilder  surrendered,  and  his  *  ^^2!^^* 
Toops  marched  out  at  six  o'clock  with  all  the  honore  of  war.* 

Bragg  was  greatly  elated  by  this  event,  and,  counting  largely  on  the 
isual  tardiness  of  Buell,  as  Lee  had  done  on  that  of  McClellan,  he  felt 
iSBured  of  soon  making  his  head-quarters  in  Louisville,  or,  at  least,  of  plun- 
ierino:  rich  Kentuckv  as  much  as  he  desired.  On  the  18th  he  issued  a 
woclamation  from  Glasgow,  in  which  he  repeated  the  declarations  of  his 
lubordinates,  that  the  Confederate  Army  had  come  as  the  liberators  of  Ken- 
;aekians  "from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler,"  and  "not  as  conquerors  or 
iespoilers.  Your  gallant  Buckner,"  he  said,  "  leads  the  van ;  Marshall 
Humphrey]  is  on  the  right ;  while  Breckenridge,  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  is 
idvancing  with  Kentucky's  valiant  sons  to  receive  the  honor  and  applause 
iue  to  their  heroism."  He  told  them  that  he  must  have  supplies  for  his 
irmy,  but  that  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for;'  and  he  appi^aled  to  the  women 
jf  Kentucky  for  encouragement,  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  as  a  chival 
.•ous  knight-ernint  to  succor  them  from  "fear  of  loathsome  prisons  or  insult 
ing  visitations"  thereafter.  "Let  your  enthusiasm  have  free  rein,"  he  said. 
'Buckle  on  the  armor  of  your  kindred — your  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers — 
md  scoff*  with  shame  him  who  would  prove  recreant  in  his  duty  to  you,  his 
X)untry,  and  his  God." 

From  Mumfordsville  Bragg's  troops  moved  northward  without  opposi- 
tion, and,  on  the  1st  of  October,  formed  a  junction  with  those  of  Kirby 
Smith,  at  Frankfort,  where  they  ])erformed  the  farce  of  making  Richard 
Eawes,  formerly  a  Con<ri«essman,  "  Provisional  Governor  of  Ken- 

.  *  Oct.  4.   * 

tucky."*  At  the  same  time  Bragg's  plundering  bands  were 
>couring  the  State  under  the  "provisional"  administration  of  bayonets, 
lashing  up  sometimes  almost  to  Louisville,  and  driving  away  southward 
thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  numerous  trains,  bearing  in  the  same 
direction  bacon  and  breadstuff's  of  every  kind.  In  every  town  the  goods  of 
merchants  were  taken,  and  worthless  Confederate  scrip  given  in  exchange.' 

»  i:pp<»rt  of  Colonel  J.  T.  Wihler,  September  18th,  1S62.  Wilder  reported  bis  entire  loss  dnrlnc  the  aiep*  at 
;b1rty-Beven  killed  and  wounded.  ''The  enemy,''*  he  said,  ^ admit  a  loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded  on  Sunday 
done." 

*  It  is  notorious  that  Bragr^.who  was  a  supple  Instrument  of  tTefferson  Davi^,  and  was  his  special  favorite  on 
:hataccouot,  ha<l  not  the  inennsv,  nor  manifested  the  least  intention  to  pay  for  any  tbinjc:.  When,  a  little  later,  he 
'ctreatcd  from  Kentucky,  he  plundered  the  rei^on  throujorh  which  he  passed  of  cattle,  horses,  and  supplies  of 
iwtrj  kind  that  came  in  h\i  way.  without  inqnirini;  whether  he  took  from  friends  or  fiK'S,  or  offering  even 
iromises  of  remuneration.  The  invasions  of  Kirby  Smith  and  Draxton  Rrag;;  were  plunderins;  raidii,  like  John 
tforjjcoo'a,  on  a  {ovatt-r  sc:ile.  It  wa.s  tlie  wvalth  of  Kentucky,  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  the«' 
lurched  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  »c-our«>,  and  not  the  hofn^  of  subjugation  or  permanent  occupation. 

•  The  Leriugton  Ob»*trv€t\  in  an  ariicle  on  the  amount  of  plunder  carried  oway  by  the  marauders,  says  the 
Richmond  Exambur  was  not  far  wrong  when  it  s;ii<l  that  "  the  wagon-train  of  supplies  broujht  out  o*  Ken- 
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llegarding  Kentucky  as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  for  her  professed  repre- 
sentatives were  in  the  "  Congress "  of  the  conspirators  at  Kichmond,  the 
conscription  act  was  enforced  there  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  so 
the  insane  policy  of  "  neutrality,"  which  had  brought  the  war  into  Kentucky, 
yielded  its  fruit  of  wide-spread  distress,  until  the  whole  people  held  out 
their  hands  imploringly  to  the  National  Government,  which  many  of  them 
had  affect'ed  to  despise,  begging  for  deliverance  from  Buckner  and  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  other  native  and  foreign  "  liberatoi*s." 

To  that  cry  for  help  Bucll  responded,  but  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  the 
impatient  loyalists  and  suffering  Kentuckiaris  almost  as  if  he  was  in  league 
with  Bragg  for  the  punishment  of  that  Commonwealth.  He  left  Nashville 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  made  his  way  to  Louisville,  in  an  apparent 
race  with  Bragg  for  that  city.  lie  won  it  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  but 
all  that  time  his  opponent  was  gathering  in  the  spoils  he  came  for  without 
hindrance.  The  Government  was  dissatisfied,  and  relieved  Buell,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  general  officers  he  was  reinstated,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  take  immediate  measures  for  drivinc:  the  marandei's  from 
Kentucky.  Buell's  army  was  then  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  ^ 
while  Bragg  had  not  more  than  sixty-five  thousand,  including  Kirby  Smith's  ^ 
troops. 

Buell  turned  toward  his  opponent  on  the  1st  of  October.     His^anny  was^a 
arranged  in  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Gilbert,  Crit — 
tenden,  and  McCook.     General  George  II.  Tliomas,  who  was  BuelFs  secon 
in  command,*  hatl  charge  of  the  right  wing.     It  moved  over  a  broad  space- 
its  right  under  the  inmiediate  command  of  Crittenden,  marching  by  way  oflk" 
Shepherdsville  toward  Bardstown,  to  attack  Bragg's  main  force,  and  ihim 
remainder  movinor  more  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort.     The  riijht  soon  bejja 
to  feel  the  Confederates.     Bragg  fell  slowly  back  to  Springfield,  impeding 
Buell  as  much  as  possible  by  skinnishing,  that  his  supply-trains  might  get  s 
good  start  toward  Tennessee. 

At  Springfield  Buell  heard  that  Kirby  Smith  had  evacuated  Frankfo 
and  crossed  the  Kentucky  River,  and  that  Bragg  was  moving  to  concentrat 
his  forces  at  Harrodsburj;  or  Perryville.     He  at  once  ordered  the  ceht 
division  of  his  armv,  under  Gilbert,  to  march  on  the  latter  place 

*    '  Oct.    1SA9  "  * 

and,  toward  the  evening  of  the  7th,"  the  head  of  the  colum 
under  General  R.  B.  Mitchell,  fell  in  with  a  heavy  force  of  Confederat 
within  five  miles  of  Perryville,  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  Tliese  we 
pressed  back  about  three  miles  without  fighting,  when  General  Shcrida 
division  was  ordered  up  to  a  position  on  heights  near  Doctor's  Creek,  a 
General  Schoepff's  was  held  in  reserve.  When  these  dispositions  for  batt 
were  completed  it  was  nightfall. 

Buell  was  with  Gilbert.     Expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning,  he  sent 


tocky  by  General  Kirby  Smith  was  40  miles  lung,  nnd  bron^ht  a  million  of  yards  of  jeans,  vlth  a  larg:e 

of  clothing,  boots  and  shoos,  and  two  hundred  wa^un-loads  of  bacon,  S,000  barrels  of  pork,  1,000  mnles 

horses,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine/'*    This  was  a  very  small  i>ortlon  of  the  property  swept  out  of  the  State  d 

this  raid.    SeTcnty-fonr  thousand  yanls  of  jeans  were  stolen  fh>m  one  establishment  In  Frankfort,  and  one 

■on  In  Lexington  was  plundered  of  jeans  and  linseys  valued  at  f  106,000.    **  For  foar  weeks,^  lald  the 

"while  the  Confederates  were  in  the  vicinity  uf  Lexington,  a  train  of  cars  was  mnning  daily  soatbward,  ra 

Ing  away  property  taken  fhiifi  I  he  inhabitant.%  and  at  the  same  Umo  huge  wagon-trains  were  oontlniiilly  ino<«~  *^ 

for  the  same  purpose.'*^ 

*  Placed  in  that  position  on  the  1st  of  September. 


/ 
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^  flank  corps  of  Crittenden  an<l  McCook  to  close  up  on  his  right  and  loll, 
tnd,  if  poeeible,  surround  the  foe,  A  great  drouth  was  then  prevailinn;,  and 
Jw  necessity  for  making  n  circuitous  march  to  find  water  caused  half  a  day's 
lelay  in  the  arrival  of  Crittenden.  Meanwhile  Bragg,  perceiving  the  threat- 
med  peril,  Imd  begun  to  retreat.  lie  was  anxious  to  secure  the  exit  of  his 
linnder-trains  from  tlie  State,  and  when  informed  of  the  delay  of  Crittenden, 
le  resolved  to  give  battle  at  once  to  the  other  cofps,  and,  if  Buccessful,  to 
'all  npon  the  debiyed  one  on  its  arrival,  or  retreat  with  his  spoils.  His 
iroopB  then  consisted  of  five  divisions;  two  iindcr  Hardee,  and  one  each 
indcr  Anderson,  Cheatliam,  and  Jluokner:  the  ivholc  immediately  com- 
oanded  by  Alajor-General  Polk.  ■  Smith  was  retreating  farther  to  the  east, 
aking  with  him  the  "  Provisional  Government "  in  the  person  of  poor 
*  Governor  "  Hawes,  and  Withers  had  been  sent  to  assist  liini. 

There  was  a  sharp  engagement  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
[!!oiifederatcs  attempted  to  repel  the  brigade  of  Colonel  D.  McCook,'  of 
Sheridan's  division,  which  Giiliert  had  ordered  fonvard,  aceonipanicd  by 
Bamett's  battery  and  the  Second  ilichigiin  cavalry,  to  occupy  high  ground, 
md  to  secure  a  watering-place.  A  destdtoiy  battle  ensued,  which  lasted 
intil  nearly  ten  o'clock,  when,  just  as  General  ii.  li.  ?ilitcheirs  division  was 
^tting  into  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the  eminence  occupied  by  McCook, 
the  Second  Jlissouri,  of  Pea  Itidge  fame,'  with  the  Fifteenth  Slissouri  as  a 
support,  came  to  MeCook's  aid.  The  Confederates  wore  quickly  repulsed 
md  driven  back  into  the  woods,  heavily  smitten  on  the  flank  by  the  Second 
Uinnosota  battery.  In  this  engagement  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
javalry  performed  gallant  service.  Thus  ended  the  preliminary  battle  of 
that  eventful  day. 

Mitchell  and  Sheridan  were  ordered  to  a<lvancc  and  hold  the  ground 
antil  the  two  flank  corps  should  arrive.  The  head  of  that  of  McCook,  under 
Scneral  Uousseau,  moving  up  from 
Uacksville,  on  the  llarrodsburg  road, 
reached  a  designated  point  on  Gil- 
bert's left  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  two  of  MeCook's  three 
iivisions  (Rousseau's  and  Jackson's) 
were  present,  th.it  of  Sill  Jiaviug  been 
lent  toward  Frankfort.  Rousseau  ad- 
vanced with  his  cavalry  to  secure  the 
position,  and  the  batteries  of  Loomis 
[Michigan)  and  Sim  on  son  (Indiana) 
irero  planted  in  commanding  positions, 
when  a  reconnoiasance  was  onlered  to 
Chaplin's  Creek,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining,  if  possible,  a  better  position, 
where  water  for  the  troops  might  be 
iiad.  This  was  done,  and  when  3Ic- 
CTook  i-eturaed  to  his  command,  at  about  noon,  hia  batteries  were  engaged  in 

■  a>nipaul  orth.'  Eliiht.T-anb.  El^lilr^lith.  mul  One  Ilunareil  ud  Tvenly-nrib  IUln<>l),niiil  Firtf-a>,.eoni] 
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an  ineffectual  duel  with  those  of  the  Confederates.  He  ordered  their  com- 
manders to  save  their  ammunition,  and  seeing  no  enemy  in  force,  and  having 
no  apprehensions  of  a  hattle  until  he  should  offer  one,  he  proceeded  to  the 
ricjht  of  his  line. 

The  foe  was  even  then  coming  stealthily  upon  him.  Cheatham's  division, 
well  masked,  had  stolen  up  to  McCook's  left,  which  was  composed  chiefly 
of  raw  troops,  under  General  TeiTell,  of  Major-General  James  S.  Jackson's 
division,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in  flank,  with  horrid  yells.  By  a 
bullet  of  their  first  volley  Jackson  was  instantly  killed,^  and  the  raw  and 
vastly  outnumbered  brigade  of  Terrell  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion, 
leaving  most  of  the  guns  of  Parsons's  battery  as  trophies  for  the  victors.  In 
an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops  Terrell  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  that 
niorht. 

Fierce  indeed  was  this  charge,  and  when  Terrelfs  force  melted  away  the 
Confederates  fell  with  equal  fury  upon  Rousseau's  division,  standing  ready 
and  firmly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  receive  it.  Jin  attempt  to  flank  and 
destroy  Rousseau's  left  was  c:allji"tly  met  by  Starkweather's  briirade,  and 
the  batteries  of  Bush  and  Stone,  who  maintained  the  position  for  nearly 
three  hours,  until  the  ammunition  of  both  infantry  and  artillery  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  Bush's  battery  had  lost  thirty-five  horses.  The  ffuns  were 
drawn  back  a  little,  and  the  infantiy,  after  retiring  for  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, resumed  their  place  in  the  line,  not  far  from  Russell's  house. 

Meanwhile  Rousseau's  center  and  right,  held  respectively  by  the  brigades 
of  Colonels  L.  A.  Harris  and  W.  H.  Lytle,  had  fouLcht  stubbornly,  rei)ellini; 
attack  after  attack  led  by  Bragg  in  person,  but  losing  ground  a  little,  when 
the  Confederates  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  Lytle's  front,  and  hurled 
back  his  brigade  with  heavy  loss.  Lytle  was  wounded,  as  he  supposed 
mortally,  and  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  This  opened  the  way  for 
the  victors  to  Gilbert's  flank,  held  by  Mitchell  and  Sheridan,  whose  front 
had  been  for  a  short  time  engaged.  ^Vnd  now  the  true  mettle  of  Sheridan, 
so  tried  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle  afterward,  was  proven.  He  held  tlK* 
key  point  of  the  L^nion  position,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it.  In  the 
morning  he  had  driven  the  foe  out  of  sight,  and  had  just  repelled  an  assault 
.  on  his  front,  when  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the  triumphant  force  which 
had  thrown  back  Rousseau's  right.  He  (piickly  turned  his  guns  ui)on  them, 
and  was  fighting  gallantly,  when  Mitchell  pushed  up  Carlin's  brigade  to  the 
support  of  Sheridan's  right.  This  force  charged  at  the  double  quick,  broke 
the  line  of  the  Confederates,  and  drove  them  through  Perryville  to  the  j»ro- 
tection  of  batteries  on  the  blufls  beyond.- 

In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Gooding  had  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  McCook.  Forming  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,  it  fought 
with  great  persistence  for  two  hours  against  odds,  and  losing  full  one-third 
of  its  number,'  with  its  commander,  whose  hoi*se  was  shot  under  him,  made 
prisoner.     It  was  not  until  about  this  time  (four  o'clo(!k  in  the  afternoon) 


1  General  Jackson  vrfi%  a  member  <»f  Confess  from  the  Second  Ki-ntnckr  District,  having  been  cho9on  hr  % 
very  large  majority  over  his  8ece99i<»n  opponent  in  IbOl. 

'  In  this  cliarge  the  Nationals  capture<l  fifteen  heuvlly  ]oar1(>d  ammunition  wagons,  two  caissons  vith  their 
horsey  and  a  train -guard  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

*  The  brigade  numbered  only  1.423,  and  lo»t  549,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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lat  Bnell  was  aware  tliat  a  battle  of  much  account — really  one  of  the  most 

mguioary  battles  of  the  war,  in  proportion  to  numbers  engaged — had  been 

I  progress.    It  had  been  raging  for  several  hours,  when  he  received  from 

[cCook  a  request  for  re-onforcements.'     Bucll  nt  once  Hcnt  them,  and  also 

rders  for  Crittenden,  who  was  approaching,  to  hurry  forward.     Tlic  latter 

OS  too  late  to  engage  decisively  in  the  conflict,'  wliich  ended  at  dnrlc,  when 

le  Confederates,  who  had  chosen  tlieir  position  for  battle,  were  repnlsed  at 

.1  points.     So  ended  the  destructive  Battle  op  pKKitvviLLE,  or  Chaplin's 

[ills,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.'     Preparations  were  made  by  the  Xationals 

)r  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  in  the  raoniing,     Gilbert  and  Crittenden  moved 

irly  for  that  purpose,  but  during  the  night  the  Confederates  had  retiri'd  in 

a«te  to  Ilarrodshurg,  where  Bragg  was  joined  by  Kirby  Smith  and  General 

rithers,  and  alt  fled  toward  East  Tennessee,  leaving  twelve  hundred  of 

[ieir  sick  and  wounded  at  Hai-rodsburg,  and  abandoning  at  various  points 

bout  twenty-five  tliousand  barrels  of  pork.*     The  retreat  was  conducted  by 

reneral  Polk,  and  covere<l  by  the  cavalry  of  the  active  General  Wheeler. 

"hey  fled  into  East  Tennessee  by  way  of  Danville,  Stanford,  Crab  Orchard, 

nd  Mount  A'cmon,  followed  by  a  large  portion  of  Buell's  army  to  Rock 

'astlc  River,  in  Rock  Castle  County. 

i   division   of  Crittenden's    coq>s 

raa  pushed  on  as  far  as  Wild  Cat 

.nd  London,  and  then  returned  to 

Columbia,    when    ttie    main    army 

Tas  put  in  motion   for  Nashville, 

mder  General  Thomas,  and  Buell 

rent  to  Louisville.'    The  Govern- 

oent  was  so  dissatlsfled  with  the 

esult    of   this    campaign    against 

Iragg'  that  Buell  was  relieved  of 

»mmand,*    and    Major- 

Seneral  Rosecrans,  who     '  *^^' 

lad      won      substantial 

r'ictories  in  Afississippi,  was  put  in 

lis  place.     Tlien  the  designation  of 

he    Army    of   tlte     Ohio,    which 

3nell  had  commanded,  was  changeil 

'ad. 


that  of  the  Army  o/_  the  Cumber- 


'  8»  OciiEnl  Boriri  Bpport  to  Otnpml  H 

■  WifDrr"!  brlpulo  of  OrtluniLrn'i  corfii  t 

•  BiwIL  repnripil  hH  efffcllvQ  furw  whlpli  J 

Impnrtnl  m  louin  thit  taMeot  4.343^  of  kI 

IJ1«]  wm  0«BFnla  Jnckinq  mi  Terrell,  «i< 

nadcd  >  bHgxIe.    The  Canlvilrnte  luat  li » 


nnren 


*  Bt[K>rU  of  Oc 
idtWaan  tbsCon'li 

•  Th»  Confcd™ 
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thnt  It  li  imtublv  ttirj  losL 
,  than  IhfT  eain«<l  by  this  irre at  pi 
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Into  usHon  on  Mllebell'*  rieht  Jmt  it  the  eloK. 

need  on  Perrivllle.  Ss.DOO,  or  wtanni  !l<i<H)  wrie  nw  tnvjpa. 

>1S  wi-n-  kllli'd,  9LM8  woundeiL  niul  4S»  mlosliifr.    AmoD«  Ihe 

unci  Geont*  Wcbtter.  i^  tho  Nlnrlr-elxhlh  Ohiu.  whu  oim- 

Mil  lo  hiiTu  1>i.>en  nearlj  [he  amv  u  that  ot  the  Nxluiuli  ti> 

line  uul  four  hundml  prlwinrn, 

.  oriloMroxeiDMaawar  thaliubllKjuf  (he  CnnMentee  to 


a  Ihe 


lit  I 
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We  have  said  that  Rosecrans  had  won  substantial  victories  in  Mississipp  <^:.-^i. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

When  Halleck  was  called  to  Wasliington  City,  as  we  have  observec-*^ -«d, 
General  Grant  was  left  in  command  of  his  old  army,  and  of  the  district  c^  of 
West  Tennessee,  with  enlarged  powers.*  General  Pope  was  called  to  VL-^  '^'u^ 
ginia,  and  General  Rosecrans,  who  had  gained  fame  in  Western  Virginii-i  .ia^ 
was  placed  in  command  of  that  leader's  forces,  under  Grant,  to  occupcz^p-py 
Northern  3Iississippi  and  Alabama  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  eastwaar  _«rd 
to  Tuscumbia.  Ilis  division  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Mississipjijm^^^pi 
with  head-quartei*s  at  Corinth. 

From  June  until  September  there  were  not  many  stirring  military  evei 
in  the  region  of  Grant's  command,  excepting  such  as  were  connected  wL 
guerrilla  operations,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reorganize  and  disciplL 
his  troops.     So  well  had  he  disposed  of  his  forces,  and  kept  himself  iufor 
of  the  positions  and  numbers  of  the  Confederates  by  continual  cavalry  rec^   ^on- 
noissances,  that  he  was  able,  without  much  danger  to  his  district,  to  sen^^aE-nd 

troops,  under  orders  from  Washington,  to  Louisville,  to  the  aid  of  Bu    aeil, 

while  the  latter  was  operating  against  Bragg  and  Smith,  when  moving  tow^^=>ard 
Kentucky.     This  weakening  of  his  forces  templed  the  Confederates  in  ^^^wilis- 
sissippi,  under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Doni,*  to  move  toward  the  Tennes^^=?see 
River  at  the  beginning  of  September ;  not,  however,  without  the  knowlei 
of  the  vigilant  Grant,  who  was  j)repared  to  meet  them. 

When  Bragg  moved  northward,  supposing  Rosecrans  was  crossing 
Tennessee  in  pursuit,  in  conjunction  with  Buell,  he  ordered  Price  to  folL 
The  latter,  preparatory  to  such  movement,  first  sent  a  heavy  cavalry  fo 
under  General  Armstrong,  to  cut  Grant's  communications  and  prepare 
way  for  getting  between  him  and  Buell,  and  to  operate  on  the  latter's.: 
and  rear  while  Bragg  was  moving  into  Kentucky.     Armstrong  advai 
boldly,  with  over  five  tliousand  hoi^semen,  to  strike  the  Union  forces  at  1  — -^^^' 
var,  in  Tennessee,  and  sever  the  railway  there.     He  was  repul        «^* 

'^1^2^^'     ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^"^  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Leggett.     Oa —  the 

following  day  he  approached  Jackson,  and  was  again  repu^^Bsed. 

This  was  repeated  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Britton's  Lane,  after  a  ba-^  ^ttle 


Bra^,  there  wonld  be  a  poncral  uprisins  In  Kontnckj  that  would  §well  the  ranks  of  the  Invikdere  to  a 
Bufflcient  to  onablo  them  to  sweep  tritiinphAntly  the  rich  States  of  0bi<\  Indian.%,  and  IUiooi»,  and  bear 
the  Tenni'ssce.  and  beyond,  food  and  c'lothin;;  sufficient  for  the  Cocfederaie  armies  fur  a  year.    Bat  w~~ 
exception  of  the  gn-at  slavchuldin^  re<;ion  around  Lexington,  the  people  with  whom  the  invaders  came 
tact  were  cither  generally   passive  or  (ipenly  hostile  :  and  so  manifest  was  this  feeling,  that  tiwuiaands  or 
who  ha<l  joined  the  marauders  darc^d  not  remain  in  the  Stiite,  but  fled  with  them,  and  became  bordeni 
snmers  of  foixL     As  in  Maryland,  so  in  Kentucky,  the  people  generally  refused  to  eapoo8«  the 
conspirators,  who  wero  confused  and  greatly  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  all  their  calemlai 
aid  from  these  two  piwerful  border  States.    P»»llard.  the  Confederle  historian,  8.nld  (II.  1(}2)  that  **tl 
was  bitterly  disapp<dnted  in  the  manifestations  of  public  sentiment  in  Kentncky,**  and  that  **theexbibil 
sympathy  ^^  were  *' meager  and  sentimental,  and  amounted  to  little  practical  aid^  of  theOonfed« 
"Indeed,'^  he  says,  *'  no  subject  was  at  once  more  dis|>iritlng  and  perplexin^r  to  the  South  than  the  eanii 
unmanly  reception  given  to  our  armies,  both  in  Kentucky  and  in  Maryland.**    He  attribab>d  it  to  a  **d 
Yankee  vengeance  and  a  love  of  pn»perty,'*  and  expressed  the  belief  that  prrtfesslons  of  attachment-      '<>  ^^ 
** Southern  cause''  in  those  States  were  made  with  no  higher  motive  than  ** selfish  calcnlation.** 
I  See  page  296. 

'  When  about  to  march  for  Kentucky,  Bragg  informed*  Van  Dorn  and  Price  of  his  movement,  and     •^'^  *<" 
4  4       80       8li"ul<i  leave  to  them  "  the  enemy  in  West  Tennessee."    Van  Dtirn  had  then  catablisbe-*/  /<•/'<•- 
ries  at  Port  Uudson,  secured  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  Ulver,  and  the  navi^tion  of  the  Mf*^'*'//>'>'' 
to  Vlcksburg,  and.  being  at  liberty  to  devote  more  time  to  the  northern  portion  of  his  deparimcnt,  be  U9*»k  pofi. 
tion,  accordingly,  not  far  south  of  Grand  Junction. 
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5f  four  hours  willi  Illinois  troops,  imiler  Colonel  Dennis,     Armstrong  fleil, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  seventy-iiinc  dead  an<l  wounded  on  the  field. 

Grant  promptly  informed  Rosecran!",'  then  at  Tuscumbia,  of  this  raid. 
Vhe  latter  hastened  to  Iiika,  a  little  village  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway,  in  Tishaminjo  County,  Silissisxippi,  a  ]ilace  of    '*™'' 
lomnier    resort,    on    account    of   its    healtlifulness,   tlic    beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  and  especially  for  its  fine  mineral  springs.     Th<?re  a 


large  amount  of  s 
Colonel  U.  O.  3Iur- 
phy,  of  the  Eighth 
WiBConsin,  with  or- 
deiB  to  remove  the 
property  to  Corinth 
or  destroy  it,  Itoso- 
crana  marched  west- 
ward with  Stanley's   ■ 
dm    on     to     C      r 
Creel^    sev  n    n      s 
east  of  C  nn  h  and 
encampc  L        Mea 
while    tie    MsBo 
lead  r  S 

Price  1  a  I  mo  e  1 
northwar  I  f  o  the 
vicin  tj  of  T  jw  o 
with  abo  t  t  I  o 
thouean  I  oo]  <i.  Ho 
reacl  ed  Ji  on 
tho  10th  of  September, 


had  been  gathered.     Leaving  the  post  ii 


vhen  Muqihy  and  his  little  force  flc<l  toward  Cor 


nth. 


Pri(W  moved  forward,  occiijiicd  Inka,  captui-ed  the  Xational  piwporty  there, 
and  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fit 
Grant  had  watched  these  mover 
est,  that  he  might  penetrate  the  pla 


,  ISM    TliiTi.  II*  two  Bprlni 
Item  boriltr  urihv  village.    Ttirtt 
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of  Colonel  J.  L.  Sloore, 
lents  in  aid  of  Uragg  with  great  intet^ 
IS  of  the  Confederates,  Tlic  time  had 
now  come  for  him  to  act  vigorously^ 
and  he  put  two  columns  in  motion  to 
ciitsh  the  forces  of  the  Missourian  ;  Ane 
under  General  Kosecratis,  to  attack 
hia  flank  and  rear,  and  another  nmlcr 
Gcnerjil  <)i-<l,  to  confront  him.  Thia 
combined  movement  began  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  September. 
Generiil  Oril,  with  about  five  thousand 
men,  moved  down  to  Bumsviile,  on  tho 
railway,  seven  miles  west  of  luka,  fol- 
lowed from  Bolivar  by  as  many  ti-oops 
under  General  lloss   as  Grant   could 
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spare.  Rosecrans,  meanwhile,  juoveil  with  the  Bcparated  divisions  of  Ge^-  -^sw- 
rab  ytaiiley  aud  C.  S.  Hamilton  froiQ  Clear  Spring  with  about  niue  thousaaEzauid 
troopx,  through  a  drenching  rain,  and  all  bivouacked  that  night  at  JacioKr^^to 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railway,  nearly  twenty  niiloB  southward  from  lu  .^  ^^ 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  they  pushed  on  in  ligiit  marching  order  to«-K  ^-^an] 
luka',  with  Mizner'a  cavalry,  driving  a  Confederate  guard  from  Banic-  ■g-=?tt'g 
Comers  ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Hamilton's  division,  moving  cautioue^^aslr 
in  ex]>cctation  of  hearing  the  ciK>i>erating  guns  of  Ord,  and  Bkirmisli^c_iin»' 
almost  continually,  was  witliin  two  miles  of  luka,  on  densely  wooded  heig~-^j,( 
at  a  cross-road  connecting  the  highways  running  from  the  village  to  JacEr-int,, 
and   Fulton   respectively.     There    Hamilton   formed   a   line  of  battle  and 

advanced  his  skirmisliers,  who  found  the  Confederates  in  strong  force         ng,] 
position  along  a  deep  ravine  hohiniA.  the 
crest  of  the  hill.     The  skirmishers  K^sre 
driven  back,  and  a  severe  battle    ^^j 
immediately  begun. 

Tlic   ground,  covered    with  itiiiie^ 
brush,  was  difficult  to  operate  upon; 
but,  after  much  exertion,  the  Elevciiili 
Ohio   battery,  under  a  hea\y  fire  of 
grape,  canister,  and  shell,  was  )iut  iu 
position  on  the  crest  of  the  bill,  eu  a* 
to  command  the  road  in  fi-ont,  with  tli* 
Fifth    Iowa,    Colonel    Matthias,  an*^ 
Twenty-sixth  Missouri,  Colonel  Book*^' 
er,   in   supjwrt.      At    the    same    tim  "^^ 
ighth  IndLina,  was  holding  ground  under       ^ 
terrible  fire,  a  little  in  front  of  the  battery  to  whose  assistance  the  Kour*^" 
Minnesota,  Captain  I^  Gro,  and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  Colonel  Ciiambers,  we  '^^^ 
speedily  sent.     The  struggle  of  these  few  regiments  against  more  than  thn^^ 
times  their  number,  led  by  General  Price  in  i)ersoii,  was  brave  and  unflincs^    . 
ing,  until  Colonel  Eddy  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  remainder  of  b^*" 
regiinent  was  hurled  back  In  disorder,  leaving  the  battery  (everj-  horse  i^^' 
which  had  been  killed,  ami  seventy-two  of  the  men,  including  nearly  all  -"^"^ 
the  officers,  had  l>een  slain  or  wounded)  to  he  seized  by  the  Confederate^**" 
For  the  ]>ossession  of  these  guns  desperate  charges  and  counter-charges  vrc::^^^ 
made,  and  they  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  until  they  were  fina^^^'f 
dragged  fi^om  the  field  by  the  Confedtrates.     The  bravery  of  its  command         ^^' 
IJeutcnant  Sears,  was  specially  commended. 

While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  in  which  the  movements  were  imc::^^'^''^ 
diately   directed   by    Brigadier-Generals   Sanlx>rn    and   Sullivan,   Stanle        7* 
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iviuon  had  como  up,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  that  more 
oops  than  were  then  engaged  could  not  well  be  made  useful,  and  only  the 
leventh  Missouri,'  whicli  was  pushed  to  the  front,  and  which  gallantly 
sisted  the  Fifth  Iowa  and  Twenty-sixth  l^Iissouri  in  driving  the  Confeder- 
es  back  to  the  ravine,  participated  in  the  battle.  Stanley  himself  had  been 
T  some  time  at  the  front,  assisting  Hamilton  and  his  officers.  Colonel 
erczel,  with  the  Tenth  Iowa  and  a  section  of  Inimell's  battery,  had  foiled 


he  Confederates  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Xational  left,  and  soon  afterward 
hey  were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  hollows  toward  the  town.  Darkness 
ame  on,  and  The  Batilb  of  Iuka  ended. 

'Where  was  Ord  during  the  battle?  lie  was  expected  to  co-operate  with 
toseerans,  but  did  not.  A  greater  portion  of  the  day  he  had  been  watching 
he  movements  of  a  Confederate  force  upon  Corinth,  which  proved  to  be 
)nly  a  feint.  Leaving  a  jxirtion  of  his  force  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at 
iJorinth,  he  hastened  to  Bunisvilli!,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock,  and 
Foand  Ross  waiting  with  about  three  thousand  men.  (Jrant  ordered  him 
immediately  forward  with  about  five  thousand  men,  with  directions  to  halt 
Brithin  four  miles  of  Iuka,  until  he  should  hear  Uosecraiiti's  guns,  A  high 
ffitidfrom  the  northward  prevented  this,  and  there  Onl  lay  in  expectation 
*f  the  summons  until  the  next  morning,  when,  hearing  the  sonnd  of  cannon, 
le  pushed  forwartl  to  Iuka,  but  not  to  find  an  enemy,  Ilosecrans  and  hl^ 
iftorjous  troops  were  there.     They  had  rested  on  thei*  arms  during  the 


«"*  twenty  moiL    Fof 


VISIT  TO  initA  BATTLE-GRODND. 


ght,  cspecling  to  renew  the  conflict  in  the  iiioniing;  bnt  vhen  Stanley 
■ent  forward  at  dawn  for  the  purpose,  he  found  that  Price  had  fled  Mntth- 
rard   along  tlic   Fulton  road,  under 

cover  of  tho  darlcness,  leaving  behind  "_-        ''~^~-  ~^^-— 

him  tho  guna  of  the   Eleventh  Ohio 

battery.     A  pursuit  was  immediately 

commcnceil  that  lasted   all  day,  hut 

Price   had   too    miuh    the   start,  and 

escapcfi     Marching  to  Kipley,  in  iVis- 

sissi])])!,  he  jirtiied*  the  larg- 

'^JML^    er  force  under  Van  Dorn, 

a  detachment  of  wliich  had 

been  nienacuig  Corinth,  as  we  haic 

Been,  on  tlio  day  of  the  battle  at  Iiika. 

Ord  returned  to   Bolivar,  and   Hose-  

crans   i-cmaineil  a  few  days  in  Inka,  wmtotis^t  n  "-^^— -^ 

making  his  head-Kjuarters  at  the  house  of  R.  C,  Rrinkley,  situated  upon  a  hill     .^j 

a  little  eastward  of  the  village.' 

The  writer  visited  Inka  toward  the  close  of  April,  1888,  and  went  overra-  ^j. 
the  haftlc-ground  with  ^lajor  George,  a  resident  of  the  village,  who  hoJU^^j 
been    one   of   the  most  active  of  tbc^.  ^^^ 
scouts  of  Forrest  and   Roddy  in  tlia.^^[ 
region,  and  pnrticiiiated  in  the  hattl  ^^B^ 
jnst  described.     Wo  rode  out  in  a  car       f. 
riage   drawn   by    a    span    of  spirilf  »J 
horses,  driven  by  a  colored  hoy  on^^Vr 
eight  y^ars  and  a  half  old,  who  ma       -n- 
aged  them  and  the  breaks  of  the  ve^  li- 
cle,  when  going  down  steep   hills  a^cL.~hI 
gullied  wars,  with  all  the  8kill   of    su 
experienced   mam.     We    ]>aseed  alo  "xng 
the  Jacinto  mad  to  the  crest  of  t^"^ 
hill  on  which  the  Eleventh  Ohio  batie-Tj- 
was  plaiitetl.     It  had  been  cteareil      «f 
ti-ees  and  underbrush,  but  a  new  groT*"th 
nearly  covered  tho   grouml,  which      •' 
one  place  was  wliitc  with  the  bleacb*^ 
om  ruAfiw.!..  j^jjji^,^  ^jf.  ^ij^  hundred  and  fifty  hor*** 

r  by  were  the  graves  of  the  slain  nun  of  the  Ohio  batterj-,  at  tho  h^* 
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■  many  of  which  were  rude  boards,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  sleeper 
tneath.'  The  kind-hearted  major  showed  much  feeling,  as  he  leaned  on  one 
'  them  and  mused,  while  the  writer  was  making  the  annexed  sketch.  "  Poor 
llows  1"  he  fluid,  "  they  fought  bravely.  The  war  is  over,  and  we  are  now 
lends.  If  you  meet  with  any  of  their  relatives,  teil  them  to  write  to  Major 
Borge,  and  ho  will  do  every  thing  in  his  jwwer  to  restore  to  them  the 
moina  of  their  friends."  After  visiting  every  part  of  the  battie-fieid,  and 
kldng  the  sketches  herewith  given,  we  returned  to  luka,  and  the  ne\~t 
[mUDg  the  writer  journeyed  toward  Nashville. 

Corinth,  where  stirring  events  occurred  at  the  close  of  May,*  became  thj 
eater  of  more  stirring  events  early  in  October.     Ilosecrans  arrived  there 
nm  Inka  on  the  26th 
September,  and  pre- 
red   to  meet  an  ex- 
oted  attack  upon  the 
et  by  the  combined 
niies    of   Price    and 
Ml  Dom.    Ord,  as  wo 
.ve  seen,  returned  to    ■^tJ 
>Iivar.     Grant  made    ' 
a     head-quarters     at 
ickflon,  in  Mississippi, 
lerntan    was  holding 
emphis,     and    Rose- 
ana,  with  about  twen- 

•  thousand  men,  was 
ft  to  hold  Corinth 
id  the  region  around  it.  The  earth-works  constructed  there  by  Beauregard 
id  Halleck  had  been  strengthened  under  the  direction  of  General  Cullum, 
ot  they  were  modified,  and  new  ones  were  constructed  by  Major  F.  E. 
'rime.  Grant's  Chief-Engineer,  which  were  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  a 
nailer  force  than  occupied  them  in  May.  The  new  tine  was  made  enpeciully 
rong  westward  of  Corinth,  from  which  direction  the  foe  was  expected,  and 
aa  much  nearer  the  town  than  the  old  ones. 

Immediately  after  their  junction  at  Ripley,  a  point  about  half  way 
tween  Jacinto  and  Ilolly  Springs,  Price  and  Van  Dom  prepared  to  march 
on  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  military  poBSession  of  Tennessee  and  coK>pera- 
■n  with  Brasg.  If  Corinth  could  be  taken,  and  the  force  there  driven 
Ck  on  the  Tennessee  and  cut  olT,  Bolivar  and  Jackson  would  easily  fall, 
3  then,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  exchanged  prisonei-s  of  war,  West  Tennes- 

*  might  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  Confederates,  and  communication  with 
^■SS  ^^  established  through  Middle  Tennessee.     So  reasoned 

m  Dorn.*      Regarding  "  the  attack  on  Corinth  as  a  military     '    ,5^ 
^«ssity,"  he  moved  forward*  in  command  of  the  combined  forces 
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(he  ranked  Price),  numbering  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  stm^H 

the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway  at  Pocahontas,*  about  half  way  betw^^ 

Corinth  and  Gi'and  Junction.     On  the  night  of  the  2d  the  Contav*  - 

'  ^i,'      crate  Army  bivonackcd  at  Chcwalla,  only  ten  miles  from  Corii^^n 

It  was  diflicult  for  llosccraiis  to  determine  whether  Vau  Dor^j 

destination  was  Corinth,  Bolivar,  or  Jackson.     He  was  prepared  for  any  en=ra 

gency.     His  cavalry — "the  eyes  of  the  army,"  as  liosccrans  called  then^^ 

were  on  the  alert  in  every  direction,  and  troops  were  thrown  out  tow-  — 

the  foe,  to  meet  his  advance.     Skirmishing  ensued,  but  it  was  not  until 

morning  of  the  3d'  that  Itosecrana  felt  assured  that  Corinth -^ 

Van  loom's  objective.  Then,  before  dawn,  he  disposed  his  trt~~^ 
to  meet  him,  Ilaniiltou's  division  formed  the  right,  Davies's  the  center,  .ai 
JIcKeaira  the  left ;  and  a  brigade  of  three  regiments,  under  Colonel  01^  -»e 
with  a  section  of  artillery,  was  thrown  well  forward  beyond  Bcanreg^m.  nj; 
old  works,  on  the  Chcwalla  road,  along  which  it  was  ascertained  the  Coi_k^ 
eratOB  were  advancing.  The  cavalry  was  disposed  ho  as  to  watch  e  ^-eij 
highway  radiating  from  Corinth,  for  the  commanding  general,  being  unabjg 
to  find  a  map  of  the  country,  was  illy  infonned  concerning  the  northwester// 
approaches  to  the  town.  Such  was  tlie  position  of  Kosecraus'a  army  for  list 
tie  on  the  morning  of  the  3d. 

Colonel  Oliver  felt  the  pressure  of  the  advancing  force  early  that  mora- 
•  0ci.s       '""'*     ^'' ^'^  their  vanguard,  under  General   Mansflcld  Lovell,' 
which   at  about  half-past  seven  encountered  Oliver,  who  9U 
well  posted  on  a  hill,  with  orders  to  hold  it  so  firmly  that  the  strcDfUi 
of  the  foe  might  be  developed.     lie  was  soon  hard  pressed,  when  General 
MoArthur  was  sent  to  bis  suppurt. 
MoArthur  found   the  foe  numerooi, 
and  he,  too,w.iB  soon  heavily  puaheJ, 
and  the  Confederates  moving  to  out- 
flank him;  but  he  calleil  up  four  regi- 
ments from  SIcKean's  division  to  lua 
assistance.      Meanwhile     Ilosfcrani, 
informed  that  the  foe  was  in  Btrong 
force,  had  directed  Davies  to  eeoi  "I* 
two  rejrimeuts.     By  this  time  a  «1^ 
mish  that   seemed   to  be  a  fi'in'  '* 
make   a  more   imiwrtant  mov^mMt 
was  developing  into  a  regular  baii'^ 
when  the  Confederates  made  a  tlwP'' 
rate    charge,    drove    the   SaiioDsis 
WILLIAM  K  i.<..b:iias«.  f^^  j]^^  j^m^  ^^^  captured  two  guns. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  had  come  to  recapture  Corini^ 
with  its  immense  stores,  ami  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  strugp^ 
JIcKeaii's  division  was  accordingly  drawn  back  to  the  ridge  next  l'*^?""  A 
inner  intrench  men  ts,  in  front  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  close  with  hisnS" 

1  II  eon.l»t«1  «l  Ihs  brlgndfaof  Yllllplgq*.  Bowen.  nnd  Ro't.  T»r  Doia't  tntf  mdimae^  In  >l"*''*j* 
.>nlf r :— Luv«tr>  mrps,  wlih  lU  left  rwlliig  on  the  Merar-lili  uiil  CtarlMUin  mll»»ii ;  PrtWt  wi».  ""^^ 
lb«  divlglunt  of  Muuy  ipil  Hebort.  with  lu  right  reillng  on  tho  Hunc  Rwl;  ud  Anutrong't  a"''?  " 
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1  Dsvice'B  lafL    Ilamilton's  division  was  moved  bo  as  to  tonch  Davies'a 
^bt,  and  Stanley  took  position  in  close  echelon  with  McKean,  nt^ar  Corinth. 

"While  these  movements  were  tjoiug  on,  the  Confederates  were  pressing 
tavily  on  the  Kational  center,  Davies  was  pushed  back,  lie  called  upon 
^anley  for  aid.  Colonel  Mower  wan  sent  with  a  brigade,  and  had  just 
Tived,  and  Hamilton  was  coining  in  through  a  thicket  on  Lovcll's  left, 
hen  darkness  fell,  and  the  strnggle  ceased.  Many  brave  men  of  the 
ational  army  liad  fallen.  General  Oglcsby  was  severely  wounded,  and 
encral  Hackelman  was  killed.  The  Confederates,  elated  by  seeming  suc- 
ss,  eiivelojied  Bosccraiia's  front,  and  rested  on  their  arms  with  assurance 
f  victory  in  the  morning.  Van  I)om  believed  Corinth  would  be  his  before 
lO  rising  of  the  sun.  So  early  as  thive  o'clock,  wlien  McKean  fell  back,  he 
ad  sent  a  shout  of  triumph  to  lEichmond  liy  telegraph,'  that  was  followed 
y  a  melancholy  moan  thirty  hours  later. 

Tlie  battle  waa  renewed  before  dawn  the  next  raoniing.*     Both  parties 
ad  spent  the  night  in  preparing  for  it.     Uosecrana  and  his  staff 
■ere   on    the   field  all  night,      Tiie  Xational  batteries   around      '"i^*' 
brinth  were  well  manned,  and  a  new  one,  niotmting  five  guns, 
nd  called  Fort  Richardson,  was  constructed  dui-ing  the   dark  hours  by 
ippcrs     and     miners, 
Dm|>osc<l      of      negro 
laves,    under    Captain 
iau,  at  tlie  left;  of  Ham- 
ton's    division.'     The 
tonfederales   had  also    ' 
lirown     up    redoubts, 
□e  of  wliieh  was  not 
lOre  than  two  hundred 
ards  iu  front  of  liat- 
ery      llobinett,      that 
overcd   the    Chewalla 
o>d    northward    from 
!orinth.     It  waa  that  Confederate  battery  that  opened  the  fight.     Its  shells 
;li  in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  jiroducing  great  consternation  among  the  non- 
ombatants.     It  was  not  anawerwl  until  daylight,  when  Captain  Williams, 
rom  Batterj-  Williams  (which,  with  Rohinett,  protected  Stanley's  division), 
pencd  his  ao-pounder  Parrott  guns  upon  it,  an<l  Bilence<l  it  in  tliree  minutes. 
Tie  Confederates  fled  with  two  uf  the  guns,  leaving  a  third  as  a  trophy  for 
lie  Xationals. 

This  disconcerted  the  Confederate  plan  of  attack,  which  was  iiir  Price  on 
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their  left  to  open  n  cannonade  (as  lie  did)  to  attraet  tho  attention  of  tlie 
Nationak  and  keep  them  employed  in  tliat  direction,  while  Lovell,  oa  tbc 
right  in  strong  force,  eliould  storm  the  works  on  the  National  left.  The 
Budden  crushing  out  of  Price's  battery  changed  the  plan.  It  was  followed 
by  the  severe  musket-firing  of  skinuishcra  in  tlie  thickets  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  random  thunderiiigs  of  batteries.  Finally,  at  a  little  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  Confederates,  in  heavy  masses,  suddenly  carae  out  fro>a 
cover  northward  of  the  railway,  advanced  rapidly  along  the  Bolivar  n^^t 
and  in  wedge  form  fell  fiercely  ujiou  Davics  and  Fort  Powell  on  tho  Natioi**^ 
right  center,  intending  to  penetrate  CorintlL  The  struggle  was  very  K»e^~^ 
Grape  and  canister  bhot  made  fearful  lanes  through  the  Confederate  raiMf*' 
yet  they  pressed  up  most  ^j^Uantlj  in  the  face  ot  the  storm.'  A  portion  ^^' 
Da^iebs  division  gave  nay  but  was  soon  rallied      The  sudden 

„  ^_  encouraged  the 
ants,  and  they  pi 
forward,  captured  Fc^^** 
Powell,  and  a  score  ^^b** 
them  penetraleil  C^^^ 
town  to  the  lll.■ad^!u^^'^ 
ters  of  liosecraiis,  c^^^" 
thepublicB<piare,whi^c:2'' 
they  captured.  Sh^^^*" 
teredby  itsi>orticokc:  '*. 
angles,  they  fired  up^^^" 
the  KatiunaU  on  t^^** 
opposite  side  of  tt^B^^ 
square.  Bnt  their  triumph  was  short  lived.  The  column  that  had  push^^^ 
Davies  back  was  in  turn  assailed  by  a  section  of  Iniinell's  battery,  suj>port^^*« 
by  the  Tenth  Ohio  and  Fifteenth  jMiiiiiosota,  and  driven  toward  the  foresE^^ 
when  Sullivan  coming  to  the  aid  of  Davies,  Fort  Powell  was  retakca  Tl^^** 
was  accomplished  by  a  charge  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois.  At  tho  same  tini^^**» 
the  guns  of  Hamilton  (who  had  fallen  back  with  Davies)  on  the  cxtrcc:=^*»" 
right  were  making  dreadful  havoc  in  the  Confederate  ranks.     Tlie  foe  » "*** 
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speedily  hurled  back  in  great  disorder,  and  casting  away  all  incumbrance 
fled  to  the  woods,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors  with  shouts  of  triuiapL 

In  the  mean  time  Lovell,  whose  attack  on  tbe  National  left  was  to  ha- 
been  simultaneous  with  that  of  Price  on  the  right,  had  done  his  best.     S 
sent  forward  a  heavy  skinaish-Iine,  and  with  four  c 
of  attack,  composed  chiefly  of  Tcxans  and  IMiT-irripjiii^L, 
ho  pressed  on  in  tbe  face  of  the  artillery  fire  from  two  b    ^mu. 
tcrics,  and  fell  upon  Fort  Robinett  and  the  adjacent  bn^^ae^ 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  great  bravery  was  exhibi^^^^ 
on  both   sides.     Forts   Robinett  and   Williams    swept  — — (jg 
approaching  lines  fearfully  with  grape  and  canister.     81^5—,,^. 
ily  those  lines  moved  on  and  reached  the  ditch,  where  t^^^]^ 
paused  for  a  moment — a  fatal  moment — before  making        (jj 
contemplated  charge.   Then  Colonel  Rogers,  a  brave  acL  Sng- 
brigadier  of  Texas,  with  the  new  Confederate  flag'  in       one 
hand,  and   a  revolver  in  the  other,  leaped  the  ditch,  scaled  the  pans,  pet, 
and,  with  five  companions,  tell  forward  dead  within  the  fort.     There       wm 


a  power  behind  that  parapet  unsuspected  by  the  Confederate  leader. 

the  Ohio  brigade  of  Colonel  Fuller,'  which  had  lain  prone  until  the  ft*  "** 


li>s  ^  ^IflTft  bhiI  Bart "  I 


impoird  nl  Iha  Twcntr-HTentli.  Thlny-nLnth.  Fonf-tlilril,  lad  Slltf-lhlrd  OhlOk  nnd  EIf'"''!  ^' 
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\t  the  ditch,  when  portions  suddenly  rose  and  delivered  such  murderous 
volleys  that  the  assailants  recoiled.  In  a  moment  they  rallied  and  came 
kgain  to  the  encounter.  Tlie  Eleventh  Missouri  and  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
rave  them  fearful  volleys,  and  then  the  word  "  Charge  !"  rang  out  along  the 
ine.  The  Nationals  poured  over  the  parapet,  engaged  in  a  terrible  hand-to- 
land  fight  with  the  assailants,  and  soon  sent  them  flying  in  wildest  confusion 
\o  the  shelter  of  the  forest.  By  noon  The  Battle  of  Corixtii  was  ended, 
md  the  whole  Confederate  force  was  retreating  southward. 

Rosecrans  ordered  five  days'  rations  and  a  rest  until  the  next  morning 
for  his  gallant  troops  (who  had  been  marching  and  fighting  for  forty-eight 
iiours),  preparatory  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  Just  before  sunset  General 
IfcPherson  arrived,  with  five  fresh  regiments  sent  by  General  Grant,  and 
darly  in  the  morning  he  went  forward  as  the  advance  of  the  pursuei's,  and 
followed  the  Confederates  fifteen  miles  that  day.  In  the  mean  time  another 
iivision  from  Grant,  under  General  Hurlbut,  which  had  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  attack  the  Confederate  rear  or  intercept  their  retreat,  had  met  the 
bead  of  Van  Dorn's  column  near  Pocahontas,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and 
was  driving  it  back  across  the  Hatchee,  toward  Corinth,  at  Davis's  Bridge, 
when  General  Ord,  who  ranked  Hurlbut,  came  up  and  took  the  command. 
There  was  severe  fighting  there,  in  what  is  known  as  The  Battle  of  the 
Hatcuee,  where  the  Confederates  lost  two  batteries,  and  three  hundred  men 
made  prisoners.  Ord  had  fallen  severely  wounded  during  the  engagement, 
and  Hurlbut  resumed  the  command.*  Ilis  force  was  inferior,  and  he  did  not 
pursue.  The  Confederates  made  a  wide  circuit,  and  crossed  the  Hatchee  at 
Crown's  bridge,  a  few  miles  farther  south,  burning  it  behind  them.  McPher- 
son,  coming  up,  rebuilt  it,  and  on  the  following  day*  pushed  on  in 
pursuit.  Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  National  army  followed  the  *  ^^ 
fugitives  to  Ripley,  and  their  gallant  leader,  satisfied  that  he 
could  soon  overtake  and  capture  or  destroy  Van  Dorn's  anny,  was  anxious 
to  continue  the  pursuit.  Grant  thought  it  best  not  to  go  farther,  and  Rose- 
crans was  recalled.  The  fugitives  had  been  followed  forty  miles  by  the 
main  body  of  the  victors,  and  sixty  miles  by  the  cavalry.* 

A  few  days  afler  his  return  to  Corinth,  and  while  the  country  was  ring- 
ing with  his  praises,  Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  his  command,  and  ordered 
to  report  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  found  orders  for  liim  to  supersede  Buell  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  now 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

1  In  this  conflict  General  Veatch  was  also  wounded.  Ord^a  loss  In  that  parsnit  was  heavier  than  that  of 
ibtf  flying  Confederates,  who  mode  a  stand  aC  three  well>covered  plaoea,  In  sncoewlon. 

s  General  Kosecrans  reported  his  loss  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  in  the  pursuit  at  2.869,  of  whom  81C  wcro 
kflled,  1,S1S  wounded,  and  233  missing.  We  have  no  official  report  of  the  loss  of  the  C<>nfe<lerates.  Ri>secnui3 
estimated  It  at  1,428  killed,  &.692  wounded,  and  2,248  prisoners,  making  a  total  of  9,888  Pollard  aiimfts  that 
th^lr  loss  was  more  than  4,500.  Among  the  trophies  were  14  flags,  2  guns,  and  8,800  small  arms.  Rosecrans  says 
Sliat,  according  to  the  Confederate  authority,  they  hod  3S,000  men  in  the  battle,  and  that  his  own  force  was  less 
4ian  20,000.    General  Hackclman  was  among  the  loyal  slain. 
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HE  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Corinth  t^ — as 
followed  by  brief  repose  in  the  Department  o^^^cr 
which  Geuenil  Grant  had  command,  and  irhi  M~h, 
by  a  general  order  of  the  10th  of  October,  t^^-'ss 
much  extended,  and  named  the  Department  of  ^he 
Tennessee'  with  head-quarters  at  JackeoD.  -M-Ic 
made  a  provisional  division  of  it  into  four  tilis- 
tricts,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  ~^V, 
T.  Sherman,  S.  A.  Ilurlbut,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  i».«id 
T.  A.  Davies — the  first  commanding  the  district 
of  Memphis,  the  second  that  of  Jackson,  the  third  the  district  of  Coriia.t'b, 
and  the  fourth  the  district  of  Cuhimbus. 

Vicksbui^,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  situated  on  a  group  of  high  eraiiiei*  <^*^* 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,    A'^ 
a  bold  turn  of  the  stream,  and  a  point  of  great  military  importance,  b^tl 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,'  and  was  daily  growhig  stronger.     It  v*-**-^ 
becoming  a  Gilniiltar  for  them  in  opposing  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Xation^*^* 
for  gaining  the  command  of  the  Great  River,  and  thus  severing  iraport»-«** 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.    Toward  the  seizure  of  that  point  operation"* 
in  the  southwest  were  now  tending.     Vicksburg  was  not  in  General  Gnrn*"^ 
department,  bat  its  capture  became  his  great  objective,  as  well  as  that    o* 
others,  and  for  that  purpose  a  large  portion  of  his  forces  had  moved  south- 
vard,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  had  taken  post  between  HoUy 
Springs  and  Coldwater,  on  the  two  railways  diverging  from  Grenada,  in  3Ci* 
sissippi,  and  the  Tallahatchec  River,  behind  which  hty  the  Confederates    >" 
Btrength.     There  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  National  fon?^' 
westward  of  the  Mississipiti,  and  on  the  river  below.     That  we  may  have     a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  co-operating  forces,  let  usglanc* 
a  moment  at  their  antecedents,  and  especially  their  more  recent  movemeut» 
These  forces,  in  other  forms  and  mimbers,  we  left,  in  former  chapters,  some 
under  General  Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,'  and  others  under  Geoe- 
ral  Butler*  and  Admiral  Farragut,' 

Let  us  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Curtis's  anny  after  the  battle  of  Pe» 
Ridge.     We  left  it  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  od  the 
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Ith  of  May,*  where  Curtis  expected  to  find  gun-boats  and  supplies,  in  charge 
>f  Colonel  Fitch.  The  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  river  had  prevented  their 
«cent,  and  one  of  the  war-vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  explosion  in  a 
truggle  with  a  Confederate  battery  at  St.  Charlos.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
K>introent  to  Curtis,  for  he  had  expected  to  advance  on  Little  Rock,  the 
apital  of  Arkansas.  Being  compelled  to  depend  for  his  supplies  by  wagon- 
rains  from  Rolla,  far  up  in  Missouri,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
iggressive  movements,  and  he  remained  at  Batesville  until  the  24th  of  June, 
vhen  he  moved  on  toward  the  Mississippi,  crossing  the  Big  Black  River  on 
)ontoon  bridges,  and  traversing  a  dreary  country,  among  a  thin  and  hostile 
)opulation,  until  he  reached  Clarendon,  on  the  AYhite  River,  a  little  below 
he  mouth  of  the  Cache  River. 

Curtis  was  joined  at  Jacksonport*  by  General  C.  C.  Washbunie,  with 
,he  Third  Wisconsin  cavalry,  which  ha^l  ;nade  its  way  down  from 
Springfield,  in  Missouri,  without  opposition.    Southward  the  whole    ' "^"^^  ^ 
irmy   moved,  across  the  cypress  swamps  and  canebrakes  that 
ine  the  Cache,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  the  advance  (Thirty-third  Illinois), 
ander  Colonel  A.  P.  Ilovey,  was  attacked  by  about  fifteen  hundred  Texas 
cavalry,  led  by  General  Albert  Rust.     Ilovey  halted  until  Lieutenant-Colo- 
lel  Wood  came  up,  with  the  First  Indiana  cavalry  and  two  howitzers,  when 
ihese  re-enforcements  made  an  impetuous  charge,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight 
writh  heavy  loss.     They  left,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  their  dead  to  be  buried 
by  the  victors.     Tlie  latter  lost  eight  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 

Curtis  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment  on  reaching  the  White  River 
It  Clarendon,  where  he  expected  to  meet  gun-boats  and  supplies.  These  had 
jone  down  the  river  only  twenty-four  hours  before  his  arrival  lie  was  now 
ihort  of  provisions,  and  the  people  being  intensely  hostile,  he  felt  compelled 
o  go  to  the  Mississippi  by  as  short  a  journey  as  possible.  After  a  most 
rearisome  march  of  sixty-five  miles,  he  reached  Helena,  in  Phillips  County, 
etween  the  11th  and  13th  of  July.  Washburne,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
avalry  and  five  howitzers,  had  marched  that  distance  in  twenty-four  hours, 
'he  infantry  brought  with  them  a  few  Arkansas  volunteers,  and  a  large  num- 
er  of  negroes,  who  sought  liberty  and  protection  under  the  old  flag. 

Both  the  National  and  Confederate  powers  were  weak  in  Arkansas  at 
his  time.  Price  and  Van  Doni,  with  their  armies,  and  a  large  number  of 
tie  Arkansas  troops,  had  been  called  to  Corinth  and  vicinity,  and  when  Gov- 
mor  Rector  summoned  militia  to  defend  his  capital  when  Curtis  menaced  it, 
tie  response  was  so  feeble  that  he  fled  from  the  State,  leaving  the  archives  to 
^  carried  to  Arkadelphia,  more  in  the  interior.  Ten  regiments  had  been 
rawn  from  Curtis  to  re-enforce  the  army, in  Tennessee  about  to  attack 
/orinth,  and  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  seize  the  Arkansas  capital.  Reo- 
or's  flight  left  the  State  without  a  civil  head,  and  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Mis- 
ouri,  was  appointed  its  military  governor,  but  he  could  not  take  his  seat  in 
he  capital,  and  his  authority  was  nominal. 

In  the  mean  time  National  war-vessels  had  ascended  the  ]!^lississippi  to 
T'icksburg,  and  above,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  others  which  had  come 
lown  from  Cairo.     When  New  Orleans  was  fairly  in  the  possession  of  the 


1  See  page  260. 
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military  power  under  Butler,  Commodore  Farragut  sent  a  portion  of  hi* 
force  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  such  posts  on  its  banks  sa 
were  hold  by  the  Confederates.  Baton  Ronge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  waa  ' 
captured  on  the  7th  of  il&y  without  resistance.  The  Mayor  reiiised  to  sur- 
render it  fonnaUy,     So  Commander  Palmer,  of  the  Jroquoia,  landed,  and 


'  the  National  arsenal  there.'     Farragut  arrived  Boon  after- 
ward, and  the  naval  force  moved  on,  with  the  advance  under  Commander  S. 

P.  Lee,  on  the  Oneida,  as  far  as  Vicksbui^,'  without  oppoeitioa 

'^■'        There  the  troops  of  Lovell,  who  fled  from  New  Orieanx,  after 

,  fg    jg^     having  halted  at  different  places,  wore  now  stationed.     Lee  sum 

moncd'  the  city  to  surrender,  and  was  answered  by  a  respectful 
refusal  by  the  Mayor,  and  a  preposterous  note  of  defiance  from  "James  L 
Autry,  Military  Governor  and  Commandant  Post.'"     M.  L.  Smith,  the  "  Brig- 
adier-General Commanding,"  also  rcfuse<i,  and  Lee  prudently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Farragut  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron,  a  portion  of  Porter's 
morlar-fleet,  and  transports  with  four  thousand  land  troops  under  General        _ 
Thomas  Williams.     The  latter  were  sent  by  General  Butler  to  occupy  and     _M 
hold  places  that  might  be  captured  by  the  navy.     It  was  expected  that  bat-   — ^ 
teries  would  be  found  on  tlie  bluffs  at  Port  Hudson,  E Ilea's  Cliffs,  Natchei,  ^^a 
and  Grand  Gulf,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  offereflat  thoSe  places.     Wil- — -J. 
liams  landed  below  Ellcs's  Cliffs,  and  made  a  circuit  in  the  rear  to  capture  *  — r 
battery  on  their  crown,  but  the  troops  had  fled  with  their  guns.     There  were 
no  signs  of  0]>position  at  Natchez,  but  fearing  it  at  Grand  Gulf^  the  t; 
landed,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in  retaliation  for  being  fired  npt 
they  bunied  it  before  they  left,. 

The  whole  force  appeared  off  Vickshurg  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  tbi 
night  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  opened  fire  on  the  formidable  Confederst^ft~.^il 
batteries  there.  Tliese  wore  too  elevated  to  be  much  damaged  by  the  bomK^nu 
bardment,  and,  aft«r  two  days  of  almost  ineffectual  firing,  Farragut  dete-,-  ~M!J' 
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mined  to  niii  by  them.     This  he  ilid  without  mucli  harm,'  at  three  o'clock 

on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  willi  tlio  flag-ship  JInrtford  and  six  otlier  vessels, 

■  leaving  the  mortar-fleet  and  transjKJrts  I>elo»-,  ami  met  the  gun  and  mortar 

flotilla  of  Commodore  Davis,  and  the  steam-rams,  under  the  younger  Ellet 


(the  etdcT  having  just  died  at  Cairo),  who  had  come  down  from  Memphis. 
Williams,  under  the  direction  of  Farragut,  made  an  attempt,  witli  twelve 
hundred  negroes,  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Vieksburg, 
through  which  his  transport!)  might  pass  in  safety,  but  failed ;  and  such  was 
the  result  of  a  bombardment  by  the  floating  batteries  above  and  below  the 
town.  So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  siege  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
A  startling  rumor  now  reached  Farragut,  to  the  cflect  that  a  formidable 
"  ram  "  was  lying  in  the  Yazoo  River,  which  empties  into  the  Misstsaippi 
above  Vieksburg.  She  had  been  commenced  at  Memphis,  and  two  days 
before  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow* 
she  was  towed  down  the  river  with 
materials  suflicient  to  linish  her.  She 
was  now  completed,  with  low-pres- 
sure engines  possessing  in  the.  aggre- 
gate nine  hundred  horse-ijower,  and 
was  named  Arkansas.*  Farragut 
sent  the  gun-)>oats  Caronthlet  and 
TyUr,  and  Ellet's  ram,  the  Qiteen  of 
the  West,  to  reconnoiter  her  position. 
They  passed  cautiously  up  the  Yazoo 
on  the  15th,  about  six  miles,  when 
suddenly  tbey  enL-ountured  the  for- 
midable foe.  A  sharp  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  armored  Carotidelet, 
Captain  Waike,  boi-e  the  most  con- 
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Bpicuous  part.  ASier  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Caromlrlet  was  badlv 
iujnreJ  and  lost  fourt«en  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  tlic  Arkansat  twenty- 
five  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter,  beating  off  and  much  damping  her 
antagoiiiets,  made  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  into  the  Mississippi,  and  took 
shelter  under  the  batteries  at  Vk-ksburg, 

Farragut  now  ran  past  the  Vickshurg  batteries  again,  and  anchored 
below,  and  he  and  Davis  abandoned  the  bombardment  of  that  posL_  On  the 
22d''  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Ariait- 
*  July,  ISM.  ^^^  ,^^  £seer;  Captam  W.  D.  Porter,  and  Ellet's  Queen  of  the 
West  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  gim-boats  were  l>ombarding 
the  batteries  above  and  below  the  town.  The  attempt  was  not  siicceflsfiil, 
and,  as  the  river  was  falling  fast,  and  thus  mode  naval  operations  less 
efficient,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned,  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  and  Farragut's  fleet  returned  to  New  Orleans  on  the  28th.  His 
transports  having  been  annoyed  hy  the  firing  upon  them  of  a  guerrilla  band 
at  Donaldsonville,  on  the  Icfl  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou 


La  Fourche,  he  ordered  that  village  to  bo  bombarded,  after  wami;ig  the 
inhabitants  of  his  intention.     Much  of  the  town  was  destroyed.' 
"**  It  was  afterward  occupied  by  National  troops,  who  built  a  strong 

earthwork  there,  and  named  it  Foi-t  Butler. 

When  Farragut  descended  the  river.  General  ^Vllliams  and  the  land- 
troops  debarked  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  oerupying- 
it.  Re-enforcements  wore  sent  to  him,  and  Farragut  took  a  position  to  givw 
him  aid  in  holding  the  place  if  necessary.  Williams's  troops  were  suffering 
severely  from  sickness,  and  this  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  having  been 
communicated  to  Van  Dorn  hy  resident  secessionists,  lie  organizeil  an  expe- 
dition to  capture  the  post.  It  was  composed  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
under  General  J.  C  Breckenridge,  who  expected  to  he  aided  by  the  ram 
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Arkansas.  He  approached  tlic  city  with  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, leading  his  left  wing,  and  General  Charles  Clarke  his  right.*  With 
his  entire  force  moving  along  the  two  roads  that  enter  Baton  Rouge  from 
the  southwest,  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  at  the  early  morning  twilight  of 
the  5th  of  August. 

Williams  was  expecting  an  attack,  and  had  well  disposed  his  troops  to 
meet  it,  both  from  land  and  water,  as  Confederate  gun-boats  had  come  out 
of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Arkansas  was  expected.  His  forces  consisted 
of  only  about  twenty-five  hundred  effective  men.  The  regiments  were  very 
thin,  on  account  of  sickness.  He  posted  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  on  Bayou 
GroB,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a  portion  of  Manning's  battery  in  the 
Arsenal  grounds  on  its  left.  On  the  right  of  that  regiment  was  the  Xinth 
Connecticut,  with  four  of  Mjinning's  guns,  in  the  Government  cemetery. 
To  the  left  of  the  Greenwell  Springs  road  was  the  Fourteenth  Maine ;  and 
next  came  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  posted  in  tlie  woods  in  rear  of  the 
Magnolia  Cemetery,  with  four  guns  of  Everett's  battery.  Then  the  Sixth 
Michigan  was  posted  across  the  country  road  on  the  right  of  the  cemetery 
and  the  Clay  Cut  road,  with  two  guns.  In  tlie  rear  of  the  two  last-named 
regiments  was  the  Seventh  Vermont,  near  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  and  next 
the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  forming  the  right,  posted  about  lialf  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  State-House,  and  supporting  Nim's  battery.* 

The  first  blow  in  the  attack  fell  upon  the  Fourth  Maine,  Second  Indiana, 
and  Sixth  Michigan.  They  were  at  fii*8t  pushed  back,  when  General  Wil- 
liams ordered  up  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  a  section  of 
Manning's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  the  Thirtieth  Massachusetts 
and  two  sections  of  Nimm's  battery  to  the  support  of  the  right.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  for  about  two  hours,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  the  Twenty- 
first  Indiana  was  grandly  conspicuous.  It  lost  all  of  its  field-officers  before 
the  end  of  the  action.'  Seeing  this.  General  Williams  placed  himself  at  its 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Boys  !  your  field-officera  are  all  gone  ;  I  will  lead  you." 
They  gave  him  hearty  cheers,  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his  breast,  and 
he  fell  dead.  He  had  just  issued  directions  for  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  it 
did  in  good  order,  with  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill,  of  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  in 
chief  command.  The  Confederates,  dreadfully  smitten,  also  fell  back,  and 
then  retreated.     So  ended  The  Battle  of  Baton  Rouge.* 

The  dreaded  Arkansas^  which  was  expected  to  sweep  every  National 
vessel  from  the  Mississippi,  and  "  drive  the  Yankees  from  New  Orleans,"  did 
not  appear  in  time  for  the  fight.  On  the  following  morning,  Porter,  with  the 
Essex^  accompanied  by  the  Cayu(/a  and  Sumter^  went  up  the  river  to  meet 
her.  They  found  her  five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  when  an  engagement 
ensned.  Owing:  to  defects  in  her  enjjines,  the  Arkansas  became  unmanaijc- 
able,  when  she  was  headed  to  the  river-bank,  and  set  on  fire.  Her  maga- 
zine exploded,  and  the  monster  was  blown  into  fragments. 


>  Breekenrldgu^s  troops  consisted  of  two  Lonlsiana,  two  Mississippi,  six  Kentucky,  and  two  Tennessee 
regiments,  and  one  Alabama  regiment,  with  thirteen  guns  and  a  considerable  guerrilla  force. 

»  Report  of  Lieatenant  Godfrey  Wcitzel  to  General  Butler,  August  7. 16«2. 

'  Lieutenant-colonel  Keith  anil  Major  Hayes  were  severely  wounded,  and  Adjutant  Latham  wfts  killed. 

<  See  reports  of  Colonels  Cahill,  Dudley,  and  others,  and  Lieutenant  Wcitxel  The  National  loss  was  rep<»rte<! 
rtghty-two  killed,  two  hundred  and  flfty-flve  wounded,  and  thirty-four  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  is  not 
known.    The  Nationals  took  about  one  hundred  of  them  prisoners. 
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Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Baton  Rouge,  that  pos 
was  evacuated  by  the  Nationals,  and  Porter  ascended  the  river  to  reconnoitei 
batteries  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction  at  Port  Hudson.     He 
up  above  to  Bayou  Sara  to  coal,  where  guerrillas  fired  upon  him.     The  little 
town  was  destroyed  in  consequence.     Because  of  the  fiendish  act  of  arnu 
citizens  of  Natchez  in  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  who  went  on  shore  to 
ice  for  sick  men,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  JSssex^  set  on  fire,  and  cap-^^v- i 

tured.     The  Essex  then  turned  back,  and  on  her  passage  doi 
'^siV      ^^^^  river  had  a  short  and  sharp  contest*  with  the  growing  batK*;, 

teries  at  Port  Hudson. 
General  Butler  was  satisfied,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  that  tl 
Confederates  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orlean-. 
and  he  sent  out  some  aggressive  expeditions.     The  most  important  mov' 
ment  of  this  kind  was  to  "  repossess  "  the  rich  district  of  La  Fourche, 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  the  galli 
Weitzel,  then  a  brigadier-general,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artiller 
and  Bar  net's  cavalry.     Late  in  October,  Weitzel  landed  at  Donaldson  vilT 
and  traversed  the  region  in  its  rear  and  south  of  it  with  very  little  difficult 
»  October     ^^^^  ^  shai*p  fight  near  Labadieville  on  the  27th.*     The  Confei^Z—le* 

rates,  under  McPheeters,  were  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou  \a 

Fourche,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.     Weitzel  brought  up  his  cannon  a nd 

moved  to  the  attack,  with  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Seventy-fifth  N^^aev 
York  in  advance.  A  battle  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  Eighth  N^^kw 
Hampshire  and  Twelfth  Connecticut  gallantly  co-ojjerated  vnt\i  the  otfc-^er 
two  regiments.  The  batteries  of  Thompson  and  Carruth  did  eminent  og  e^ 
vice.  The  Confederates  were  driven  and  pursued  about  four  miles.  Weiti.  ad 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wounded.  He  captured  two  hund:^Kred 
and  sixty-eight  prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 

Weitzel  now  marched  on  through  the  country  to  open  communicat_   3on 
with  the  city  by  the  bayou,  and  the  railway  connecting  Brashear  City  ^^^  ith 
New  Orleans.     It  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  white  people,  S3Uid 
the  negroes  received  the  victor  joyfully  as  their  deliverer.     Tlie  iuilusL  'wal 
operations  of  the  district  were  paralyzed,  and  General  Butler  though  '^  it 
expedient,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate       the 
entire  property  of  the  district.     He  did  so,  and  he  appointed  a  conmiis«^ion 
to  take  charge  of  it.^     By  that  commission  the  negroes  were  employed      ^nd 
subsisted,  and  the  crops  were  saved.     Two  Congressional  districts  in  Lo  miisi- 
ana  were  now  recovere<l,  and  in  December  the  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orl^E^ans 
elected  to  seats  in  Congress  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn^   the 
number  of  Union  votes  in  the  city  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  numlx?*'  of 
votes  cast  for  secession. 

General  Butler  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Department  o:^thc 

Gulf  late  in  the  autumn'  by  General  Banks.     The  latter  arrivcK?  at 

New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  received  by  the 
commanding  general  with  great  courtesy.  Banks  formally  assumeil  hi»  ^^^ 
duties  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  24th,  Butler,  aft^jr  issuing  an  admirable  &t^ 


^  ThiK  coromlsslon  conslsteil  of  Major  J.  M.  Bell,  Llentenant-colonel  J.  B.  KinsmMt  sad  Otptain  FniMr, «/ 
the  Seventy-fifth  New  York  Volante4>r8,  the  latter  being  made  proTost-tnarshal  of  the  dUtrtet. 
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well  address  to  the  citizens,*  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  Ilis 
administration  had  been  marked  by  great  vigor  and  justice,  as  the  friend  and 
defender  of  the  loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  t4ie  uncompromising  foe  of  tlie 
rebellious.*  He  took  with  him  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  soldiers  for 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor  seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  well-drilled  and  disciplined  men,  among  whom,  as 
we  have  observed,  were  regiments  of  colored  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  some  active  military  operations  had  been  in  progress 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  some  time  General  Curtis,  whom  we  left;  at 
Helena,'  was  unable  to  do  much  more  than  menace  Little  Rock  and  watch 
and  smite  guerrilla  bands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  Missouri, 
Boon  crystallized  into  quite  a  formidable  army,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

Since  the  autumn  of  18G1,  General  J.  M  Schofield,  Lyon's  second  at  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,*  had  been  in  command  of  the  militia  of  ^lissonri, 
and  in  June,  1862,  that  State  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district, 
with  Schofield  at  its  head.  He  was  vigilant  and  active;  but  when  Curtis 
withdrew  to  the  Mississippi,  and  left  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  open 
to  the  operations  of  guerrilla  bands,  then  numerous  in  the  western  i)art  of 
the  former  State,  he  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  secession- 
ists in  his  district.  When  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi,  early  in  May,  he 
sent  back  large  numbers  of  Missourians  to  recruit  guerrilla  bands  for  active 
service  during  the  summer,  and  these,  at  the  middle  of  July,  were  very 
numerous  in  the  interior,  and  were  preparing  to  seize  important  points  in  the 
State.  To  meet  the  dancrer,  Schofield  obtained  authoritv  from  tlie  Governor 
to  organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  drew  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  loyal  and  disloval  inhabitants.  He  soon  had  fifty  thousand 
names  on  his  rolls,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  re^uly  for  effective 
service  at  the  close  of  July,  when  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond so  encouracred  tlie  secessionists  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  verv  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  check. 

Schofi eld's  anny  of  volunteers  and  militia  was  scattered  over  ^Missouri  in 
six  divisions,*  and  for  two  months  a  desj)erate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war- 

»  See  P«rton"8  BuUcr  in  Xfte  OHfann,  pape  61):}. 

*  General  Butler  found  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthier  and  more  infloMitial  of  the  Inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans,  native  and  foreign,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government.  Ue  also  foand  that.  In  eonsequenee  of  their 
>beUfon,  there  was  wide-spread  distress  among  the  pixirei-  classes  of  the  city,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
tatbors  of  their  misery  contribute  largely  to  their  relief.  He  discovered  a  list  of  coDtribaUxv  to  the  f^nd  raised 
dr  the  promotion  of  the  ret>ollion,  with  the  amount  of  their  suhsoriptions,  and  ho  at  once  assessed  them,  for  the 
c^Hef  of  the  poor,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  amount  In  varioas  ways  he  made  them  play  the  part  of  bene- 
ictors  of  the  poor.  During  the  few  months  he  was  there,  he  collected,  by  fines,  forfeitures,  confiscations,  toxa- 
ion,  and  assessments.  $l,0s$,(K)O,  all  of  which,  as  documentary  evidence  shows,  ho  faithfully  applied  to  the 
nbllc  service.  lie  expended  |i52r),0(X)  in  feeding  the  po<»r  of  New  Orleans ;  he  sent  to  the  Government  Treasury 
:&45i,000  ;  and  handed  to  the  qnartcrmai>ter  and  commissary  of  his  successor  about  1^200,000.  lie  was  cursed  by 
be  rebellious,  and  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  op[)rc88e(L 

In  his  farewell  address  General  Butler  said :  '*!  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against 
be  middling  men — of  the  rich  against  the  p(M)r :  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against  the  laborer;  that  it  was  a 
traggle  fi>r  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it, 
:kve  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disinthrallment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  90  hesitation  in  taking 
he  anbstance  of  the  wealthy,  who  ha<l  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor  who  had  suffered  by  the  war. 
Wnd  I  shall  now  l(>avc  you  with  the  prond  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  roe  the  blessings  of  the  humble  and 
oyaU  under  the  roof  of  the  cottnge  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  soeers  of 
"ioA  miion  or  the  curses  of  the  rich.'* 

s  Sec  page  525. 

*  See  page  50. 

»  Colonel  John  M.  NelU,  of  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  commanded  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State:  Ge^- 
fcral  Ben  Loan  the  northwestern ;  General  J.iraes  Totten  the  central ;  General  F.  D.  Brown  the  s«>uthwestcm ; 
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faro  was  carried  on  in  ihc  bosom  of  tlint  Common wealtli,  tho  chief  theater 
being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  iu  McNeill's  division,  where  insur-  ^ 

gent  bands  under  lenders  like  Poindextcr,  Porter,  Cobb,  and  others,  about  ,- 

file  thousand  strong,  were  very  active.     On  the  6th  of  August,*        ■»». 
McXcill,  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  guns,  aud  Porter,  ^ 

with  al>out  twenty-five  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  hod  a  desperate  fight  of  "^.f 
four  hours  at  Kirksiille,  in  Adair  County.  Porter  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  j^  _^ 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded,  *f"J-t».j 
several  wagon-loads  of  amis.  McNeill's  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  snd^^.— j 
fiisty  wounded.  Four  days  later,*  Colonel  Odin  Guitar,  with  sio^  ^^ 
°^'  hundred  horsemen  and  two  guns,  attaeked  and  routed  ^"■"■^"'  -y,     .j. 

ter's  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing  the  Cliariton  ilivc-  — =-».  g^. 
in  the  night.  Many  of  the  guerrillas  were  driven  into  the  river  and  wer— ^-ns 
drowned.  The  survivors  fled  northwai-d  to  join  Porter,  when  they  met  Bc^^^^^j] 
Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  exjiosed  them  to  another  severe  blow  l)<Ki_fln- 
Guitar.  The  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  of  Cobb,  we^  —re 
broken  up  and  dispersed.  From  April  until  September,  the  loyal  and  di^  dis- 
loyal warriors  in  Missouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  hundred  combats. 

An  attempt  to  aid  the  Missouri  guerrillas  was  made  by  their  mo  ■-nro 
southern  brethren  early  in  August.  Nearly  eight  hundred  of  these,  und^^Ber 
Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured'  Independence,  on  tC  ;he 
western  border,  with  three  hundred  .and  twelve  Missouri  ci^^=iv- 
alry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  aliout  the  same  time,  Gcnei^^rral 
Coffey,  with  fifteen  hundred  caiali-y  from  Arkansa.s,  invadeil  Soulhweste— i^^rn 
Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  Ilngfc"  ^es 
and  seize  Lexington.  lie  was  t  ^rsol- 
lowed  by  Colonel  Clark  Wright,  w^Blh 
twelve  hundred  Missouri  caval-~  fj, 
and  a  combination  was  immcdiat^^MFlj 
formed  to  capture  him,  but  faU<^=^?d.' 

The  insurgent  bands  formed  a  ju "c- 

tion,  and  in  a  combat  at  Loue  .Ti        ''^i 
in  Jackson  County,  with  Major  t         <>*■ 

tcr,  who  had  sallied  out  of  Leiing ^on     * 

with  eight  hundred  cavalry,  1^Wi*.t 
were  successful.  Foster  was  dcfeal^^^> 
was  wounded,  and  lost  two  of  I'i* 
guns.  Coffey  then  pressed  on  ^^"ill" 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  a^t=3ei). 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  intellig^^"'* 
that  General  James  G.  Blunt,  t—  l"^" 
commanding  in  Kansas,  was  threatening  his  line  of  retreat  with  a  s 
force,  while  tho  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were  concentrating  c 

ColoBel  J.  M.  OlOTcr.  of  Ui*  Tblrd  UlMxurl  cnrdry.  il  r^Ii;  nnd  CohinrI  Ltwli  Henfll.  <tf  tk>  Ka 
Tolunttcr  CQTJilry.  M  SL  Louis. 

1  Tntlen  •US  direcicd  bj  ScboBcl-l  i-  tlriit  llughpg  htforo  he  could  Join  Coffcf.  ithLlD  Graenl  K 
EaniAS.  wu  r^uriit<^  to  kond  a  fDrcc  from  Fi>rl  Scott  vt  co-opcmtc  In  cmtlBg  iff  CuS^^'h  rvtn»L  At  I^ 
Ddw  CoU>nr1  Flu-Henrr  Wimn,  vllh  the  Klnt  Inn  art\rj.  wu  Knt  froin  Clinton  with  MUOBtii  SB  ' 
jDBctlon  wlih  Mijar  FuatiT,  irhain  Tottcn  hul  Knt  ont  tKin  LetlaKton  In  •nreh  af  Bn(lHa. 
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him.  He  suddenly  turned  his  face  southward,  and,  eluding  Blunt  while 
covered-  with  darkness,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotly 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missouri  was  now  somewhat  i*elievcd,  but  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Missouri,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
T.  C.  llindman*  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Schofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  General  Curtis  sue-  *  ^^  ^ 
ceeded  him*  in  command  of  the  District  of  Missouri 

Schofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  wliom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  This  was  called  the 
Army  of  tlie  Frontier,  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  cavalry.  lie 
had  also  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  toward  Arkansas,  with  tlie  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  on  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Newtonia,*  ^^en  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
joined  in  the  struggle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  *^ 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sarcoxie,  covered  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Schofield  pressed  on  to  Sarcoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blunt, 
and  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Xewtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  different  points,  when  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
chased  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Schofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  communications  well  guarded, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
"Westward  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
Port  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Rains, 
with  about  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
i^trcating  toward  Iluntsville,  in  ^ladison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
Cooper,  while  Schofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
\Vhite  River  Mountains  toward  Iluntsville,  resting  eight  miles  from  that 
village,  where  Rains  bad  encamped  the  day  before. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
Octobei"*  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  Wayne,  near  Maysville, 
captured  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disor- 
der toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Schofield  did  not  even  get 
Bight  of  the  foe  at  Iluntsville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  they  were  in 
full  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozark,  with  a  determination  to 
^void  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued  them   some   distance,    when   he  turned   northward,  and   marched   to 

*  Spc  pji^e  191. 
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fare  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  tltat  Commonwealth,  the  chief  the^%^ 
being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  McNeill's  division,  where  loA-^if, 
geol  bands  under  leaders  like  Poindexter,  Porter,  Cobb,  and  others,  ab«>m 
five  thousand  strong,  were  verj-  active.     On  the  6th  of  Augast* 
McNeill,  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  six  gunii,  and  Potter 
with  about  twenty-five  Iiundrcd  men  of  all  arms,  had  a  desporate  fight   of 
four  hours  at  Kirksville,  in  ^^dair  County.     Porter  was  defeated,  with  a  iegg 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded,  and 
several  wagon-loads  of  arms.     HcNeiira  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.     Four  days  later,*  Colonel  Odin  Guitar,  with  eh 
Iiundrcd  horsemen  and  two  guns,  attai:ked  and  routed  Poindci- 
ter's  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing  the  Chariton  River 
in  the  night.     Many  of  the  guerrillas  were  driven  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.     The  survivors  floil  northward  to  join  Porter,  when  they  met  BeD 
Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  exposed  them  to  another  severe  blow  by 
Guitar.     Tlie  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  of  Cobb,  wen 
broken  up  and  dispersed.     From  April  until  September,  the  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal warriors  in  Itfissouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  Imndrod  combats. 

An   attempt  to  aid  the   Missouri  guerrillas  was  made  by  their  non 
southern  brethren  early  in  August.     Nearly  eight  hundred  of  these,  nnder 
Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured'  Independence,  on  ihd 
"'■  western   border,  with  three   hundred  and  twelve  Missouri  cat- 

airy,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  about  the  pame  time.  General 
Coffey,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  from  Arkansas,  invaded  Southwestern 
Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  Junction  with  Hngbe! 
and  seize  Lexington.  lie  wa»  fol- 
lowed by  Colonel  Clark  Wright,  *itk 
twelve  hundred  Missouri  cavalrr, 
and  a  combination  was  immediatelj 
formed  to  capture  him,  but  fiiilfd 
The  insurgent  bands  formed  a  juw^ 
tion,  and  in  a  combat  at  Lone  Jact, 
in  Jackson  County,  with  Major  Fos- 
ter, who  had  sallied  out  of  LeiinftM 
with  eight  hundred  cavalry,  thej 
were  suceessfiiL  Foster  was  dcfeurf. 
was  wounded,  and  lost  two  of  bi) 
guns.  Coffey  then  pressed  on  »'i'k 
about  fourthousandfive  hundred  me") 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  intelligeK* 
that  General  James  G.  Blunt,  the" 
commanding  in  Kansas,  waa  threatening  his  line  of  retreat  with  ft  stroi^ 
force,  while  the  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were  conccntnting  npoa 

U  EoH.;  mid  C.jlonfl  Lnwig  MerriU,  of  Ih«  W^ 
!«  before  he  oooM  Join  Coffej-.  whtio  Giiii«lB)ii»l-'' 


:oloB.I  J.  M.  aiovrr.  of  th.  TWrd  H[> 
rolnntMr  amiTj.  u  SL  Lonls. 

.line  Colnnel  FIU-Hp 
Junction  wllb  .Unjor 

sirj  Worren.  Kllh  tt 
Fo«er,  whom  Tolte 
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for  assistance.     That  excellent  officer  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  when  the  mes- 
sage reached  him,  and  within  tliree  hours  afterward  his  divisions  (Second  and 
Third),  which  were  fortunately  much  nearer  the  Arkansas  border,  were  mov- 
ing southward  with  guns  and  trains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.   They 
were  at  Elk  Horn  on  the  5th,*  when  Ilerron  sent  forward  his  cav- 
alry, three  thousand  stronijr,  under  Colonel  Wickershara,  for  the  *  ^j^^^'^* 
immediate  relief  of  Blunt,  and,  pressing  on  with  the  main  army,  he 
reached  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of  the  Tth,  liaving  marched  all  night. 
Resting  there  only  one  hour,  he  marched  on  for  Cane  Hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  six  miles  he  met  a  prftt  of  the  cavalry  he  had  dispatched  from  Elk 
Horn,  who  had  been  smitten  and  broken  ten  miles  from  Cane  Hill  by  Mar- 
maduke's  horsemen. 

Herron  was  now  in  a  perilous  position.  For  two  days  Blunt  had  been 
skirmishing  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  Ilindman's  main 
army,  when  the  fact  was  the  Confederates  had  turned  his  left,  were  making 
for  Blunt's  trains,  under  the  charge  of  General  Salomons,  at  Rhea's  Mill, 
and  were  interposing  between  him  and  Ilerron's  infantry  and  artillery.  This 
alarming  fact  he  discovered  on  the  6th,  and  two  hours  afterward  Wicker- 
sham,  with  four  cavalry  regiments,'  arrived  at  Cane  Hill,  and  reported  that 
Herron  would  be  at  Favetteville  the  next  mornins:.  Blunt  tried  to  warn 
Herron  of  his  danger,  but  failed,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  Mannaduke's 
cavalry ;  and  that  active  and  earnest  officer  was  allowed  to  march  on  until  he 
met  the  mounted  vanguard  of  his  enemy  in  force,  at  a  little  settlement  on 
Illinois  Creek,  called  Prairie  Grove. 

Herron  was  divested  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  only  about  four  thousand 
men  ready  for  action.     He  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  defensive  stand,  but,  unconscious  of  great  danger  near,  and  being  intent 
on  the  relief  of  Blunt,  he  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  the  Creek, 
when  he  was  confronted  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  under  Hindman, 
Parsons,  and  Frost,  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong.     They  were  well  posted 
on  a  woo<led  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ford,  and  so  thoroughly 
masked  that  Ilerron  did  not  suspect  their  real  numbers.     He  pushed  a  light 
"battery  across  to  feel  the  foe.     It  was  instantly  driven  back.     Under  cover 
of  a  feint  of  another  advance,  he  pushed  a  battery  (Murphy's)  across  the 
creek  half  a  mile  farther  down,  and  ojwned  partially  on  the  flank  of  the  foe. 
During  the  surprise  and  confusion  which  this  occasioned,  and  which  gave  the 
impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  he  pushed  three 
iiill  batteries  across  the  ford  in  his  front,  supported  by  three  full  regiments.* 
These,  within  sixty  minutes,  silenced  the  guns  of  their  antagonists,  and 
then,  advancing  across  open  fields,  hurling  before  them  a  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  pushed  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge.     Then 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regiments  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  the 
Confederate  battery  on  their  front.     This  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it,  and  fell  back,  when  the  foe,  resolved  on  captur- 
ing Ilerron's  batteries,  dashed  forward,  but  were  repulsed  in  turn  with  heavy 
loss.     Now  two  fresh  regiments,  under  Colonel  Houston  (Twenty-sixth  Indi- 

>  Second  WiMonMn.  First  Iowa.  Tenth  Illlnoin,  and  Eighth  MisAonri. 

*  These  were  the  batterioA  of  (^/a)itain  Bookof,  and  Lieateiuuits  Forest  and  Boerles.    The  sapporting  regl- 
DMiita  were  the  Ninth  Iowa,  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  Ninety-fourth  Illinois. 
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i  Hollows  and  Osa<;e  Springs,  near  Pea  Ridge'     Tfaera  he  learned 

between  three  and  four  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  were  encaraped 

on  White  River,  eight  miles  from 

Fayette villc.     He    immediately   or-  — 

dered  General  Francis  J.  Herron  to-^^ 

march  with  about  a  thousand  cavalry  ~<^ 

to    attack   their  rear,  and   GeneraK~^ 

Totten  to  advance  from  Fayettevill^^  ^ 

and  full  on  their  front.     Hcrron  fint^^^ 

reached  the  foe.     It  ~"   ^  j 

'"  at  the  dawn  of  the  28th.  ^ 

His  attack  was  bo  ligrorous  that  tlw-^^ 

Confederates  fled  to  the  mountiun.^rzx 

L..l^KI7f.JiiSSLf:^"J  ''''^^^"  leaving  their  camp  equipage  bebiii>.^KK 

^^K^^^K^^^^^§r  ^^^  ilissouri  was  now  comparatively  i^^g, 

■  • '    ■    ''*''   'zr^C^    '^    ^  cure  from  danger,  and  the  importan^^EMi 

of  the    services    of   SchoGeld   n — ^^^ 

TKisiii  J.  am^js.  gratefully  acknowledged  bj"  the  1"~     i  i 

alists  of  that  State.    Late  in  November  he  was  com[)elled  by  sicknets         to 

resign  his  command,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  General  Blunt.  . 

General  I  lindman  now  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  rccov^^tr 
of  his  Stat*.     By  a  merciless  conscription,  and  the  concentration  of  scatie^^n^I 
forces,  he  had  eollected  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  over  twenty  ttk.  ^ii- 
sand  men  at  the  close  of  November.     Blunt,  with  the  First  division,  ^f^u 
then  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maysvilie,  si^nj 
on  the  26th*  waa  informed  tliat  Ilindman's  advance,  consisting    of 
a  strong   body  of  cavalry    under  Marmaduke,   was   at    Cane   Hill,   alXMt 
thirty  miles  south  of  liinu     On  the   following   morning  Blunt    went     'fw 
ward  with  five  thoiisand  men,  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  thirty  jiieces  of 
artillery,  to  attack  Marmaduke.     They  marched  twenty-seven  miles  that  tJay, 
bivouacked  at  night,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  his  advance.  comi>o*w 
of  only  two  hundred  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry,  and  his  own  staff  nX" 
body-guard,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  and  Rabb's  battery,  were  withHi 
half  a  mile  of  Jlarmaduke'a  camp  before   they  met  with  resistance,     1" 
main  body  had  been  detained,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  until  tb^ 
approach,  when  Marmaduke  retreated  to  his  reserves  on  the  Boston  Jfoo 
tains,  and  took  a  good  position  on  a  height.     Blunt,  with  his  entire  ftv 
assailed  him  vigorously,  and,  by  a  charge  of  the  Second  Kanaas  <>W? 
Tliird  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Eleventh  Kansas  infantry,  he  was  driv«ai(f" 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Van  Biiren.     Blunt  tl 
position  at  Cane  Hill,     His  loss  in  The  Battle  of  Bostos  Itlotn 
four  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.     Marmaduke  had   seventy 
The  number  of  his  wounded  is  not  known. 

Hindman  now  determined  to  entsh  Blunt,  and  on  the  IM 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at  Van  Buren  with  about  e 
including  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmadol 
miles  northward.     Informed  of  this.  Blunt  sent  to  IT 
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speedily  hurled  back  in  great  disorder,  and  casting  away  all  iiicumbnn^  — cM, 

fled  to  tlie  woods,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors  with  shouts  of  triumph , 

In  the  ineau  time  Lovell,  wlioso  attack  on  tlie  National  left  was  to  ^ htc 

been  Bimultaneous  with  that  of  Price  on  the  right,  liad  done  bia  best.  He 

eeut  forward  a  heavy  skinnish-linc,  and  with  four  colu—  ^nun 
of  attack,  composed  chielly  of  Texans  and  Mississippi ^^Bjq. 
he  pressed  on  in  tlie  face  of  the  artillery  fire  from  two  lnj. 

terics,  and  fell  upon  Fort  Robinett  and  the  adjacent  I^e"  i]]„ 
A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  great  bravery  was  cxhitc_z3)jt(ij 
on  both  sides.  Forts  Robinett  and  Wiltiams  Bwept-^r-^  (j^ 
approaching  lines  fearfully  witli  grape  and  canister.  S^»-iggjj. 
ily  those  lines  moved  on  and  reached  the  ditch,  where  ijg_ 

paused  for  a  moment — a  fatal  moment — before  making:—-,  ^^ 
contemplated  charge.  Then  Colonel  Rogers,  a  brave  acm^tW. 
connDRin  pi.*o.  j^^jg^jj^j.  ^f  Texas,  with  the  new  Confederate  flag'  i^^  one 
hand,  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  leaped  the  ditch,  scaled  the  pa^r^apet, 
and,  with  five  companions,  "fell  forward  dead  within  the  fort,    Ther*:^  w^ 


a  power  behind  that  parapet  unsuspected  by  the  Confederate  leader.     It  c:^^^ 
the  Ohio  brigade  of  Colonel  Fuller,'  which  had  lain  prone  until  the  foe  v^^f^ 


I  of  the  Confedcnl 


'  Composi^l  of  tbo  Twer 


field,  wnniiiid  In  Itao  furoi  uf 
l7-»orsiilh,  TTilrt'-iUBth.  Fori 
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A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  the  treatment  received  by  the 
Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
an  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  young  Germans  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  Western  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
FredericlMburg,  on  the  frontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  llexico,  and  join  the  National  anny.  On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August  they  encamped  on  tlie  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the 
Nueces  River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Tliey  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  guerrillas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  with  orders  to  kill  all  Union 
men.  But  they  were  betraj-ed,  and  a  leader  named  Duff  sent  over  one  hun- 
dred men  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
the  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party.  Ilia  life  was  oficred  him  as  a 
reward  if  he  would  lea<l  them  to  the  camp  of  his  companions.  He  refused, 
and  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  upon  the  patriots  who  were  sleep- 
ing. A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  ovcrnhelraing 
inmbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  Unionists  were  conquered,  but  not  until 
,wo-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
owai-d  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  wore  captured,  tortured, 
iDd  hung.  The  wounded,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  were  mur- 
lercd  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bonio-kiiives,  and 
langing.  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung 
»y  the  fiends.  The  commander  of  the  butchers.  Lieutenant  Lilley,  afterward 
joastcd  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hando,  "empty- 
ng  two  revolvers "  in  shooting  them !  Tlie  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
^oung  men  were  sacrificed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
lod  fourteen  wounded  in  the  battle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Rejiublio 
B;ave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texa»,  three  years  later,  measures 
were  taken  to  collect  the  i-emains  of 
the  slain  and  bury  them.  This  was 
accomplished,  and  a  line  monument 
was  erected  to  their  memory.' 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
"  repossess "     important     points     in 
Texas,  especially  the  city  of  Galves- 
ton.    So  early  as  the  1 7th 
of   May,*     Henry    Eagle, 
commander    of   the    war   vphscIs    in    . 
front    of  Galveston,    summoned    the 
town  to  surrender,  under  a  threat  of 
an   attack    from   a   land  and    larger    ' 
naval  force  that  would  soon  appear. 
"  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
pear, we  shall    reply,"    was  the  an- 
swer; and  60  mattei-s  remained  until 
the  8th  of  October  following,  when  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

SVEBTS  ffEST  OF  TEEE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  IN  MIDOLB  TE^INESSEE. 

HE  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Corinth  was 
followed  by  brief  repose  in  tlio  Department  over 
whieli  Genera!  Grant  had  command,  and  which, 
by  a  general  order  of  the  16th  of  October,  was 
mticb  extended,  and  named  the  Department  of  tht 
Tennessee,'  with  heail-quartcrs  at  Jackson.  II« 
made  a  provisional  division  of  it  into  four  dis- 
tricts, commanded  resi>ectively  by  Genemls  W, 
T.  Sherman,  S.  A.  Hurlbnt,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  and 
T.  A.  Davics — the  first  commanding  the  district 
of  Memphis,  the  second  t)iat  of  Jackson,  the  third  the  district  of  Corinth, 
and  the  fourth  the  district  of  Columbus. 

Vicksburg,  a  city  of  Mississippi,  situated  on  a  group  of  high  eminences 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Alississippi  River,  at 
a  bold  turn  of  the  stream,  and  a  point  of  great  military  importance,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,'  and  was  daily  growing  stronger.     It  was 
becoming  a  Gibraltar  for  them  in  o(>posiug  tlie  grand  scheme  of  the  Xationals 
for  gaining  the  command  of  the  Groat  Kiver,  and  thus  severing  important 
portions  of  the  Confederacy.     Toward  the  seizure  of  that  point  operations 
in  the  southwest  were  now  tending.     Vicksbui^  was  not  in  General  Grant's     - 
department,  but  its  capture  became  his  great  objective,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  and  for  that  puri)ose  a  large  portion  of  his  forces  had  moved  south-    - 
vard,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December  ha<l  taken  post  between   Holly    " 
Springs  and  Coldwater,  on  tho  two  railways  diverging  from  Grenada,  in  Mia-  — 
sissippi,  and  the  Tailahatchee  River,  behind  which  lay  the  Confederates  in    ^ 
strength.     There  he  was  prepared  to  coKiperate  with  the  National  forces  ■^ 
westward  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  on  the  river  below.     That  we  may  have  a~-^ 
clear  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  co-operating  forces,  let  us  glauce^s 

a  moment  at  their  antecedents,  and  especially  their  more  recent  movements >. 

These  forces,  in  other  forms  and  numbers,  we  left,  in  former  chapters,  somt-ff 

under  General  Curtis,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,'  and  others  under  Gene 

ral  Butler*  and  Admiral  Farragut.' 

Let  us  first  follow  the  fortunes  of  Curtis's  army  after  the  battle  of  Pes* 
Ridge.     We  left  it  at  Batesville,  on  the  White  River,  in  Arkansas,  on  thes 

■  Tbe  newly  nr^nlzcd  IV[uirtincDt  jdcIuiIfiI  Cairo.  FurU  llitnry  mn<l  DodcIkii.  Hocthen  UtHlMlpiJ.  m-l 
lho«e  pDrtlDiii  of  TeouFUee  uia  Eeutucty  l.vtng  west  of  lie  TrnneuM  Itlvcr, 

■  Here  wu  (he  flrst  hlockede  of  the  Mlululpnl.    Sei^  lam  JM,  Tolame  I. 

■  See  iHife  1S3.  *  ^DcpugeVri.  'SntiagetU. 
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A  notable  and  representative  instance  of  the  treatment  received  by  tlie 
Feian  loyalista  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
ui  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  yonng  Germans  belonging  to  tho 
jest  families  in  Western  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
FVedericksbnrg,  on  tho  frontier,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  Now 
Orleans  by  way  of  Mexico,  and  join  the  National  anny.  On  tlio  night  of 
^e  9th  of  Angust  they  encamped  on  tlio  edge  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  the 
S^ueccs  lUver,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande.  They  had  moved 
irith  Bueh  secrecy  that  they  scarcely  fult  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
^e  guerrillas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  with  orders  to  kill  all  Union 
nen.  But  they  were  betrayed,  and  a  leader  named  Duff  sent  over  one  hun- 
ir«d  tnen  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
;he  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  party.  Ills  life  was  offered  liim  as  a 
■eward  if  lie  would  load  lliem  to  the  camp  of  his  companions,  lie  refused, 
ind  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  upon  the  patriots  wlio  were  slcep- 
Qg.  A  desperate  stniggic  ensued,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
lumbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  Unionists  were  conquered,  but  not  until 
wo-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
Bward  tlie  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  were  captured,  tortured, 
nd  hung.  The  wounded,  alrea<ly  in  tho  hands  of  tho  insurgents,  were  mnr- 
,ei*ed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowie-knives,  and 
Aiiging,  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  ^'erc  dragged  to  trees  and  hung 
ly  the  fiends.  The  comtnander  of  the  butchers,  Lieutenant  I.iUey,  afterward 
oasted  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hands,  "  cmpty- 
ag  two  revolvers "  in  shooting  them !  The  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
'oung  men  were  sacrificed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
,nd  fourteen  wounded  in  the  battle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Republic 
[ave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texas,  three  years  later,  measures 
rere  taken  to  collect  the  remains  of 
.he  sl^n  and  buiy  them.  This  was 
iccomplished,  and  a  fine  monument 
vas  erected  to  their  memory.' 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
'repossess"     important     points     in 
Tezae,  especially  the  city  of  Galves- 
»D.     So  early  as  the  1  "tli      ^ 
>f  May,'    Jlenry    Eagle, 
wmmander    of   the    war   vessels    in    ; 
Tont   of  Galvestou,   summoned    the 
;own  to  Burrcnder,  under  a  threat  of 
m   attack    from   a   land  and    larger 
laval  force  that  would  soon  appear. 
*  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
jear,  we  shall  reply,"    was  the  an- 
swer; and  so  mattora  remained  until 
Jie  8th  of  October  following,  when  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 
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its  civil  authorities  to  Commander  Renshaw,  of  the  National  navy,  the 
federate  troops  retiring  on  his  approach  with  four  steam-vessels  of  war. 
small  military  force  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  thb,  with  the  vessels, 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

^  We  have  now  made  note  of  the  antecedents  and  position  of  the  Natl 
troops  westward  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862, 
tined  to  cooperate  with  the  army  of  General  Grant  against  Vicksburg. 
left  the  latter  encamped  between  Holly  Springs  and  Coldwater,  and  the 
lahatchee  River  J     Let  us  leave  this  region  for  a  while,  and  follow 
to  his  now  field  of  operations  after  his  splendid  victory  at  Corinth. 

Rosecrans  found  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  Army  of  the  Cui 
land,  in  a  siid  condition.     It  was  greatly  wasted  in  substance  by  ma 
and  conflicts,  and  demoralized  by  hick  of  success — "  its  spirit  brokei 
confidence  destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  an- 
hopes  shattered."*    It  was  showing  in  full  measure  the  feeling  of  grii 
disappointment  which  the  loyal  people  were  suffering  because  of  the  f^ailore 
of  Buell's  campaign.     With  the  exception  of  Nashville,  then  garrison^^  by 
the  small  divisions  of  Negley  and  Palmer,  and  invested  and  threatened,   bys 
confident  foe,  there  was  little  to  show  as  the  result  of  nine  months'  ^^'eajr 
campaign  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.     Its  effective  force  was  reduced    ftom 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  sixty-five  thousand.     About  thirty- 
three  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  were  absent  from  their  com- 
mands, ten  thousand  of  them  being  in  hospitals.     Its  cavalry  was  weatin 
number  and  equipment,  and  the  rough-riders  of  Morgan  and  Forrest  had  go 
very  little  fear  of  or  respect  for  it,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that     • 
the  communications  of  the  army  with  its  depot  of  supplies  at  Louisnile 
could  be  kept  open.     Such  was  the  condition  and  morale  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (now  known  as  the  "  Fourteenth  Army  Corps "),  gathered  at 
and  around  Bowline  Green  and  Glasjrow,  when  General  Rose- 
crans  assumed  the  command  of  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,*  aou 
proceeded  to  reorganize  it.* 

photograph  of  the  monument,  flrom  which  the  above  picture  of  it  was  made.  "  Upon  the  arrival  uf  the  CnltM 
States  troops  at  San  Antonio,  early  in  Angust,  ISeft,*"  suys  Mr.  Cleveland,  "^  General  Merrit  Aimisbed  s  ab^^ 
cavalry  escort  to  the  Hon.  £.  Degener  (who  had  had  two  sons  murdered  in  this  battle),  who.  wWi  <***' 
bereaved  relatives,  went  to  the  battle-fleld  and  collected  the  remains  of  the  murdered  heroes,  and  broo^bt  w^ 
to  the  little  town  of  Comfort,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio,  near  which  place  most  of  tbcm  bw 
lived,  where,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  they  were  buried.  The  1Sxvn^  f*" 
mony  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  imposing.  A  little  band,  consisting  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  tb*-*"^** 
and  children,  parents  and  relations,  of  the  deceased,  had  gathered  from  different  portions  of  the  State.  '» 
Degener  delivered  a  short  oration,  a  military  salute  was  fired,  anri,  midst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  ^"^^^V 
monmera,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  heroic  dead  was  committed  to  its  final  resting-plac«.  On  the  lOih  o'^'^T' 
A.  D.  18«(J,  a  stone  monument  was  raised  by  their  relatives  over  their  graves  with  appropriate  ^'*'"""^'^^,^ 
died  and  were  bnried  as  noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  Ood  ever  inspired  with  sublime  courage  to  do  hemic  e^'*" 
and  die  heroic  deaths  in  the  great  cause  of  human  fk*eedom.^ 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  are  the  worda,  FiOELmr  to  tub  IJyiOK ;  and  on  the  other  the  name  •  of  tlMX^ 
who  perished. 

*  See  page  534. 

*  AnnaU  of  ihs  Army  qf  the  Cuntberland,  by  John  Fitch,  the  Provost-Judge  of  that  army.  ^ 
'  The  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions.    The  rlsht,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  General  ^    * 

Sill,  Philip  11.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  W.  E.  Woo<lruff,  was  phioed  in  charge  of  Migor-General  Alexander  *<'^ 
McCook ;  the  center,  under  Major-Qeneml  George  II.  Thomas,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Genersl  !• 
Trousseau,  J.  S.  Nogley.  E.  Dumont,  and  S.  S.  Fry ;  and  the  left,  under  T.  L.  Grittenden,  c<»mr«»<^  ^ 
divisions  of  Generals  T  J.  Wood,  H.  P.  Van  <  leve.  an<l  W.  S.  Smith.    Rosecrans  placed  the  cavalry  in  ^^ 
of  Mi^or-General  D.  S.  Stanley,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appointed  the  accomplished  JaUf* 
Gareech^  his  Chief  of  Staff.    CapUin  J.  St  Clair  Morton  waa  his  Chief  Ensrineer,  and  Colonel  William  Tr"^ 
^ras  appointed  Chief  of  the  Army  Police.    The  senriocs  of  the  latter  officer  cannot  be  too  highly  ettiaated.  »* 
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When  General  Bragg  perceived  tliat  the  pursuit  by  tlie  XationaU  was 
relinquished  after  liis  anny  had  croased  the  Cumberland  River,  he  halted  his 
forces,  and  finally  concentrated  them,  about  forty  tliousaiid  in  mimber,  at 
Murfreesboro',  on  t!io  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  a  Uttle  more  than 
thirty  miles  eoutheast  from  Nashville,  where  he  lay  Eevcral  weeks  threaten- 
ing the  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  apparently  without  any  fear  or  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  his  opponent.  IIo 
professed  to  be  there  to  aid  the  Ton- 
nesseeans  in  "throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Lincoln  despotism."  Another 
object  was  to  cover  and  defend  the 
great  cotton-producing  I'cgiona  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  to  hold  the  great  .' 
lines  of  railway  from  those  regions  | 
into  the  food-producing  States  of  Ten- 
nessee anil  Kentucky. 

^Miile  lying  at  ilurfrecBboro'  with 
a  feeling  of  absolute  security,  Bragg 
was  visited  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  his  guest  at  his  private  residence 
in  the  fine  mansion  of  Major  Manning,  within  the  subnrbs  of  the  town. 
That  visit  was  made  the  ocoasion  of  festivities.  Balls,  parties,  and  lesser 
social  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  the  secessionists  in  Murfreesboro',  made 
the  Confederate  officera  very  liappy.  During  that  period  Morgan,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  Ready,  wlio  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  in  1853.  Davis  and  the  piincipal  army 
officers  were  at  the  wedding.  General  (Bishop)  Polk,  assuming  the  cassock 
of  the  priest  for  the  occasion,'  performed  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  party  had 
the  pleasure  of  dancing  uixin  a  floor  caqieted  with  the  ilags  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  took  delight  in  tliua  dishonoring.  But  this  season  of  joy 
and  fancied  security  was  short.  Biicll  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  tar- 
dily moved  army.  A  loyal,  earnest,  and  energetic  soldier  was  its  leader, 
and  he  soon  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  enemy. 

Rosecrans  ]>erccived  the  peril  tliat  threatened  Nashville,  and  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  avert  it.     General  McCook,  with  his  grand  division,  moved  in 
that  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November.     His  advance  was 
kiot  a  moment  too  soon.     On  the  nest  day*  the  Confederates  made 
s  demonstration    against   the   city.     Forrest,  with  about   three      'imi 
thousand    ca^ali-y    and   some   artillery,  attacked  the   National 
picket  line  south  of  tlie  town,  between  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  Pikes,  and 
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ATTEMPT  TO  DESTROY   THE  RAM   "ARKANSAS." 


Bpicuous  part.     After  a  severe  cootcst,  in  which  the  Caroiuhlet  was  badly      \^ 

injured  and  lost  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ArkansaM  twenty -^. 

five  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter,  beating  off  and  much  damaging  her— ^^ai 
antagonists,  made  her  way  down  the  Yazoo  into  the  MissiBsippi,  and  * — *• — ^  \ 
shelter  under  the  batteriea  at  Vitkuburg. 

Farragut  now  ran  past  the  Vickshurg  batteries  again,  and  anchore<£»  .^^ 
below,  and  he  and  Davis  abandoned  the  bombardment  of  that  po9t._  On  th^j-^ 
22d'  another  attempt  was  made  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Arkattj^^^^  ^f,. 
The  Essex,  Captain  W.  I).  Porter,  and  Ellet'a  Queen  of  tlu^^S^zlu 
West  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  while  the  gtin-boats  were  bombarding  ^^vig 
the  batteries  above  and  below  the  town.     The  attempt  was  not  Bucceeeliir.«:^^ai 

and,  as  the   riicr  was  falling  iiist,  and  thus  made  naval  operations  '-"= -pp 

efScient,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned,  under  instructions  froi:v^.«;3ai 
Washington,  and  Farragut's  fleet  returned  to  New  Orleans  on  the  28th.  Hr  J^E-^ii 
transports  having  been  annoyed  by  the  firing  upon  them  of  a  guerrilla  banr-»- ^nd 
at  Donald»o»vilIe,  on  the  left  baijc  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayc^  -^oa 


jnir,  i^ei. 


La  Four  he    he  ordered  that  ^  illage  to  be  bombarded,  afVer  wamng 

inhabitants  of  liia  inttntion.     Much  of  the  town  was  destroys  "^?wl' 
"*  It  was  afterwiri  occupied  by  National  troops  who  budt  as) 

earthwork  there,  and  named  it  Fort  Butler. 

When  Farragut  descended  the   river,  General  Williams  and  the  li 
troops  debarked  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  occupy- 
it.     Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  him,  and  Farragut  took  a  position  to  g 
him  aid  in  holding  the  place  if  necessary.     Williams's  troops  were  suffen^*^™? 
severely  from  sickness,  and  this  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  form,  having  l^=:-=wpn 
communicated  to  Van  Dorn  by  resident  secessionists,  ho  organizeil  an  e^^^^pe- 
dition  to  capture  the  post.     It  was  composed  of  a)>out  five  thousand  n^^**™, 
under  General  J.  C.  Breckenridgc,  who  expected  to  be  aided  by  the  "  -^■am 

eul-lnn.slxt»'Drei>t  Inlrn^th.coTcrlDeUicboir  Un  f.-eC  unit  balteil  throo^hnlltl  Umbar  fight  f(*I.  Ete.  ■"» 
(BTBteil  wllh  T-rall  Iron,  wUh  hsnvj  tUick  Uinbpr  tnilwu-kt  anil  BUlnn-premed  uhdiMIbe,  and  wM  lmpe«-**«' 
loibot  Shf  ludabotterjror  unM-[KiDndmHiilSi-p(Hiiuli!nrlfi<d.iuid  wu  wmmanded  bf  tbt  bat  a01w> 
In  tb«  Coiir«leRil«  Hrrlcc— StsMnivnt  nrCsplnlB  Wilke. 

>  llili  wu  llw  ^ipcannn  of  Fori  Butlur  and  iIcIdUt  whm  Ihf  rrlUr  ikBlalwdUft^im  t)i* /wfteiu]'..ftH 
atlliaeloHuraliiclilAiTlldar,  ISU  TbemDuIhurUiD  BayimLaFoiinheiiaaeBtRtnaD  tbaioatlliulkfUf 
«d  Iha  loR  aiul  Iho  lart. 
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j^ell  address  to  the  citizens,*  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  His 
idministratiou  had  been  marked  by  great  vigor  and  justice,  as  the  friend  and 
lefender  of  the  loyal  and  the  oppressed,  and  the  uncompromising  foe  of  tlie 
«belliou8.*  Ho  took  with  him  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  soldiers  for 
he  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  turned  over  to  his  successor  seventeen 
housand  eight  hundred  well-drilled  and  disciplined  men,  among  whom,  as 
ve  have  observed,  were  regiments  of  colored  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  some  active  military  operations  had  been  in  progress 
Q  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  some  time  General  Curtis,  whom  we  left  at 
lelena,'  was  unable  to  do  much  more  than  menace  Little  Rock  and  watch 
ind  smite  guerrilla  bands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  Missouri, 
oon  crystallized  into  quite  a  formidable  army,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1861,  General  J.  M.  Schofield,  Lyon's  second  at  the 
>attle  of  Wilson's  Creek,^  had  been  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Missouri, 
ind  in  June,  1862,  that  State  was  erected  into  a  separate  military  district, 
Hth  Schofield  at  its  head.  He  was  vigilant  and  active;  but  when  Curtis 
withdrew  to  the  Mississippi,  and  left  Arkansas  and  Southern  ^lissouri  oi>en 
A>  the  operations  of  guerrilla  bands,  then  numerous  in  the  western  part  of 
he  former  State,  he  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  secession- 
fits  in  his  district.  When  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi,  early  in  May,  he 
sent  back  large  numbers  of  IVIissourians  to  recruit  guerrilla  bands  for  active 
jervice  during  the  summer,  and  these,  at  the  middle  of  July,  were  very 
DLOmerous  in  the  interior,  and  were  preparing  to  seize  important  j)oints  in  the 
State.  To  meet  the  danger,  Schofield  obtained  authority  from  the  Governor 
bo  organize  all  the  militia  of  the  State.  This  drew  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  the  loyal  and  disloyal  inhabitants.  lie  soon  had  fifty  thousand 
names  on  his  rolls,  of  whom  nearly  twenty  thousand  were  ready  for  effective 
service  at  the  close  of  July,  when  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond so  encourafi^ed  the  secessionists  in  Missouri,  that  it  was  verv  difficult 
to  keep  them  in  check, 

Schofield's  army  of  volunteers  and  militia  was  scattered  over  ^Missouri  in 
six  divisions,*  and  for  two  months  a  des])erate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  war- 

»  See  Partons  Buthr  In  Neic  OrUan»^  paj^e  (KKJ. 

3  General  Butler  found  a  large  portion  of  the  vrcaltliier  and  more  inflaeotial  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans,  native  and  foreign,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government  Ue  also  foand  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
rebellion,  there  was  wide-spread  distress  amon?  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
KQtbora  of  their  misery  contribute  larsrely  to  their  relief.  He  discovered  a  list  of  oontribatcnv  to  the  fund  raised 
Tor  the  promotion  of  the  rebellion,  M'ith  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  he  at  once  assessed  them,  for  the 
>enef  of  the  poor,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  thai  amount  In  various  ways  he  made  them  play  the  port  of  bene- 
bctors  of  the  poor.  During  the  few  months  ho  was  there,  he  collected,  by  fines,  forfeitures,  confiscations,  taxa- 
Jon,  nnd  assessments,  $1.0S8,0(»0,  all  of  which,  as  documentary  evidence  shows,  he  faithfully  applied  to  the 
•ubllc  service.  He  ex[>ended  $525,000  in  feeding  the  poor  of  Xew  Orleans ;  he  sent  to  the  Government  Treasury 
tS45),000  ;  and  handed  to  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  his  successor  about  $200,000.  He  was  cursed  by 
he  rebellious,  and  beloved  by  the  loyal  and  oppressed 

In  his  (hrcwell  address  General  Butler  said :  **I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against 
he  middling  men— of  the  rich  against  the  poor:  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against  the  laborer;  that  it  was  a 
traggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hantls  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no  conclusion  to  it 
iavo  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disinthrallment  of  the  many.  I  therefore  felt  qo  hesitation  in  taking 
he  substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  hud  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor  who  had  suffered  by  the  war. 
\nd  I  shall  now  leave  you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  blessings  of  the  humble  and 
loyal,  under  the  roof  of  the  cottige  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  soecrs  of 
Uie  talon,  or  the  curses  of  the  rich.^ 

>  See  page  1*^25. 

•  Sec  page  50. 

•  Colonel  John  M.  Neill,  of  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  commanded  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State;  G^- 
cral  Ben  Loan  the  northwestern ;  General  James  Totten  the  central ;  General  F.  B.  Bn>wn  the  southwestern : 


\ 
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Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Baton  Rouge,  that  post 
was  evacuated  by  the  Nationals,  and  Porter  ascended  the  river  to  reconnoiter 
batteries  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction  at  Port  Hudson.     He  passed 
up  above  to  Bayou  Sara  to  coal,  where  guerrillas  fired  upon  him.     The  little 
town  was  destroyed  in  consequence.     Because  of  the  fiendish  act  of  armed 
citizens  of  Natchez  in  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  who  went  on  shore  to  procure 
ice  for  sick  men,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  Essex^  set  on  fire,  and  cap- 
tured.    Tlie  Essex  then  turned  back,  and  on  her  passage  down 
'^leV'      ^^^  river  had  a  short  and  sharp  contest*  with  the  growing  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson. 
General  Butler  was  satisfied,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  that  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleans, 
and  he  sent  out  some  aggressive  exj)editions.     The  most  important  move- 
ment of  this  kind  was  to  "  repossess  "  the  rich  district  of  La  Fourchc,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  the  gallant 
Weitzel,  then  a  brigadier-general,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artillery 
and  Barnet's  cavalry.     Late  in  October,  Weitzel  landed  at  Donaldsonville, 
and  traversed  the  region  in  its  rear  and  south  of  it  with  very  little  difficulty, 
»  October     ^^^^  ^  sharp  fight  near  Labadieville  on  the  27th.*    The  Confed< 
rates,  under  McPheeters,  were  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Bayou 
Fourche,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.     Weitzel  brought  up  his  cannon  am 
moved  to  the  attack,  with  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut  and  Seventy-fifth  Ne^ 
York  in  advance.     A  battle  was  soon  opened,  in  which  the  Eighth  J^ 
Hampshire  and  Twelfth  Connecticut  gallantly  co-operated  with  the  othe 
two  regiments.     The  batteries  of  Thompson  and  Carruth  did  eminent  sei 
vice.     The  Confederates  were  driven  and  pursued  about  four  miles.    WeitJ 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  seVenty-four  wounded.     Ho  captured  two  hundre^s^r—ed 
and  sixty-eight  prisonei's  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 

Weitzel  now  marched  on  through  the  country  to  open  eommunicatic^  ^on 
with  the  city  by  the  bayou,  and  the  railway  connecting  Brashear  City  wi.f — ith 
New  Orleans.  It  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  white  people,  ar. 
the  negroes  received  the  victor  joyfully  as  their  deliveix?r.  Tlie  indnsti 
operations  of  the  district  were  paralyzed,  and  General  Butler  thought 
expedient,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate  I 
entire  property  of  the  district.  He  did  so,  and  he  appointed  a  commiss" -^sion 
to  take  charge  of  it.*  By  that  commission  the  negroes  were  employed  fg^— and 
subsisted,  and  the  crops  were  saved.  Two  Congressional  districts  in  Lor  — ilsj. 
ana  were  now  recovered,  and  in  December  the  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orlc  aos 
elected  to  seats  in  Congress  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn,  the 
number  of  Union  votes  in  the  city  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  numbei^r—  of 
votes  cast  for  secession. 

General  Butler  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Department  aF'  the 
Gulf  late  in  the  autumn'  by  General  Banks.     The  latter  univf^^at 
New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  receive<l  br   the 
commanding  general  with  great  courtesy.     Banks  formally  assnmeil  bis  noir 
duties  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  24th,  Butler,  aft^r  issuing  an  admirable  fsr^ 


1  This  commission  con8lst<>d  of  Mf^or  J.  M.  Bell,  Ltentenont-colonel  J.  B.  Kinsniftii,  lad  Giptaln  Fvllir,«r 
the  SeTenty-fifth  New  York  Volante<>rs,  the  hitter  being  made  proTost-manhAl  of  the  dUUict 
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him.  He  suddenly  turned  his  face  southward,  and,  eluding  Blunt  while 
ooveredf  with  darkness,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotly 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missouri  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Uissouri,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
r.  C.  Hindman*  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Schofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  General  Curtis  sue-  *  ^^  **♦ 
ceeded  him*  in  command  of  the  District  of  Missouri. 

Schofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  Tliis  was  called  the 
Army  of  the  Frontier.  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  cavalry.  He 
had  also  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  toward  Arkansas,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  on  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Newtonia,*  \^en  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
joined  in  the  struggle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  ''^ 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sarcoxie,  covered  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Schofield  pressed  on  to  Sarcoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blunt, 
md  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Newtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
.housand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  difierent  points,  when  the  Con- 
bderates,  who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
based  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Schofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  communications  well  guarded, 
,nd  on  the  1 7th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
westward  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
Tort  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Rains, 
rith  about  three  thousand  cavalry  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
^treating  toward  Huntsville,  in  Madison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
ZJooper,  while  Schofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
WTiite  River  Mountains  toward  Huntsville,  resting  eight  miles  from  that 
/illage,  where  Rains  had  encamped  the  day  before. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
October*  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  Wayne,  near  Maysville, 
captured  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disor- 
der toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Schofield  did  not  even  get 
■lijcht  of  the  foe  at  Huntsville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  thev  were  in 
Full  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozarfc,  with  a  determination  to 
avoid  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued  them   some   distance,   when   he  turned   northward,  and  marched  to 

»  Soe  page  191. 
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fare  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  tliat  Commonwealth,  the  chief  theater 
being  northward  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  McNeiira  division,  where  insnr- 
gent  bands  under  leaders  Hko  Poindexter,  Porter,  Cobb,  and  others,  about 
five  thousand  strong,  were  very  active.     On  the  Olh  of  August,* 
JUcXcill,  with  one  tiiousand  cavalry  and  six  gun:<,  and  Port«r, 
with  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  had  a  desperate  fight  of 
four  hours  at  Kirksville,  in  Adair  County,     Porter  waa  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  about  five  hundred  wounded,  and 
several  wagon-loads  of  arms.     ^IcXeill's  loss  was  twenty-eight  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.     Four  days  later,*  Colonel  Odin  Guitar,  with  six 
hundred  Iiorsemen  and  two  guns,  attacked  and  routed  Poindei- 
ter's  guerrillas,  twelve  hundred  strong,  while  crossing  the  Chariton  liiver 
in  the  night.     JIany  of  tlio  guerrillas  were  driven  into  the  rii'cr  and  were 
drowned.     The  survivors  fled  northwaitl  to  join  Porter,  when  they  met  Ben 
Loan,  who  forced  them  back  and  cxiwsed  thorn  to  another  severe  blow  by    - 
Gnitar.     Tlie  forces  of  both  guerrilla  chiefs,  as  well  as  those  of  Cobb,  were  ^ 
broken  up  and  disperaeti     From  April  until  Sf^'ptembcr,  the  loyal  and  dis—.^ 
loyal  warriors  in  3Iissouri  were  engaged  in  about  one  hundred  combats^ 
An   attempt  to  aid  the   Missouri  guerrilla.*)  was  made  by  their  i 
Eoutheni  brethren  early  in  Aiigust,     Nearly  eight  hundred  of  these,  under- 

Colonel  Hughes,  attacked  and  captured'  Independence,  on  th-  ^^czJe 

western    border,  with  three   hundred  and  twelve  Missouri  cav.^      y. 

airy,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Buell ;  and,  at  .al>out  the  same  time,  Gener=^=7ral 

Cofiey,  with  fifteen  hundred  caialry  from  Arkansas,  invaded  Sonthwcste: — SKm 

Missouri,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  Hngfac^^  es 

and   seize   Lexington.     He  was  dr     -i|. 

lowed  by  Colonel  Clark  Wright,  wil^^h 

twelve    hundred    Missouri   cavoli       '  j, 

and  a  combination  was  immediate ly 

formed  to  capture  him,  but  faile^^d' 
The  insui^cnt  bands  formed  a  jut -ac- 
tion and  m  a  combat  at  Lone  -T- — ~l; 
in  Jackson  County,  with  Major  F  ^lm- 
tcr,  nho  had  sallieiiont  of  Lexingt-* 
with  tioht  hundred  cavalry,  tL»«y 
were  Slice cssfuL  Foster  was  defeat-^^i 
was  mounded  and  lost  two  of  3>is 
guns  Coffej  then  pressed  on  wit^ 
about  lour  thou  sand  five 
when  he  n  as  alarmed  by  inl 
tliat  t  eneral  James  G. 
iMjmmanding  in  Kansas,  waa  threatening  his  line  of  retreat  will)  ; 
force,  while  the  commands  of  Loan  and  Wright  were  conix-nir;]' 


ColoBpl  J.  M.  Olowr,  of  tha  Tlitnl  Mliaiuri  niTiLrr.  nt  TjiUa;  snri  CuLon.L  L 
Tolnntocr  oithItt.  U  SL  Laulh 

'  Tallinn  wni  dliMied  by  Bchotleld  In  >lrlke  Hu^hea  i»far«  lie  eauld  Join  C 

Hni  ColoKl  F1li-n»iir7  Wktvu.  Bllh  lh«  Vim  Ion  canirj.  wna  wnl  fmin  aiB»a 
jBDCtloB  wllh  U>]orF«lcr,  nhom  Totlrn  hml  tent  oat  frool  LetiogtiTi  \aKU^II-fI 
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him.  He  suddenly  turned  his  face  southward,  and,  eluding  Blunt  while 
covered?  with  darkness,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  with  very  little  loss,  hotly 
pursued  to  the  borders  of  that  State. 

Missouri  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  Confederates  were  gather- 
ing in  force  in  Arkansas,  where  they  were  joined  by  conscripts  from  Southern 
Missouri,  and  a  large  number  of  troops  from  Texas.  Their  entire  number 
was  estimated  to  be  fifty  thousand  at  the  middle  of  September,  with  General 
T.  C.  llindman*  in  chief  command,  assisted  by  Generals  Rains,  Parsons, 
Cooper,  McBride,  and  others.  So  threatening  was  this  gathering, 
that  Schofield  took  the  field  in  person,  and  General  Curtis  sue-  *  ^^  ^' 
ceeded  him*"  in  command  of  the  District  of  Missouri. 

Schofield  had  at  this  time,  at  and  near  Springfield,  over  ten  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  eight  thousand  were  available  for  active  operations,  after 
providing  means  for  keeping  open  his  communications.  This  was  called  the 
Army  of'  the  frontier.  Of  these  about  five  thousand  were  cavalry.  He 
had  also  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  complement  of  men  and  horses. 
With  these  he  moved  toward  Arkansas,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  foe  was  on  his  immediate  front.  General  Salomon  led 
the  advance  of  over  four  thousand  men.  His  vanguard  was  attacked  at 
Xewtonia,*  v^en  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  force  and 
joined  in  the  struggle.  After  a  contest  which  lasted  all  day,  he  ^^ 
was  defeated,  but  with  little  loss,  and  retreated  to  Sarcoxie,  covered  by  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Hall. 

Schofield  pressed  on  to  Sarcoxie,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Blunt, 
and  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  pushed  forward  to  attack  the 
Confederates  at  Newtonia,  whose  number  was  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Blunt  and  Totten  approached  at  difierent  points,  when  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  illy  equipped,  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
chased  about  thirty  miles  into  Arkansas. 

Schofield  moved  cautiously  on,  keeping  his  communications  well  guarded, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October  he  was  on  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge. 
The  Confederates  were  divided,  a  part,  under  General  Cooper,  having  gone 
'Westward  to  Maysville,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  communications  with 
I'ort  Scott,  while  the  main  body,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Bains, 
'Vritli  about  three  thousand  cavalr}*"  in  the  rear  to  mask  the  movement,  were 
^retreating  toward  Iluntsville,  in  Madison  County.  Blunt  was  sent  after 
f^Uaoper,  while  Schofield,  with  his  main  army,  made  a  forced  march  over  the 
Av  hite  River  Mountains  toward  Hunts ville,  restinix  eicrht  miles  from  that 
"village,  where  Rains  hs^d  encamped  the  day  befi)re. 

Blunt  made  a  hard  night's  march,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
Octobei"*  attacked  Cooper  at  old  Fort  Wayne,  near  Maysville, 
cjaptured  his  four  guns,  routed  his  men,  and  drove  them  in  disor- 
der toward  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Schofield  did  not  even  get 
^is^ht  of  the  foe  at  Huntsville,  for  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  thev  were  in 
:fiill  retreat  over  the  mountains  toward  Ozarfc,  with  a  determination  to 
^void  a  battle  until  expected  re-enforcements  should  arrive.  He  pur- 
sued  them   some   distance,   when   he  turned   northward,  and   marched  to 
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CroBS  HollowB  and   Og^e   SpringB,   near   Pea  Ridge.'      There  he  learvioj 
that  between  three  and  four  thousand  Confederate  cavalry  were  ei>cai[if>ed 
on  White  River,  eight  miles  ^qq 
Fayette ville.     He    immediately     of. 
dered  General  Francis  3.  Herron  to 
march  vith  about  a  thousand  cavaliy 
to    attack    their   rear,    and  GenenJ 
Totten  to  advance  from  FayelteTiJIe 
and  fall  on  their  front.     Herron  first 
•  ot    IS*!   i'si"''>Gd  the  foe.    It  wu 
at  the  dawn  of  the  iSlk' 
His  attack  vas  so  vi^rous  tbattlie 
Confederates  fled  to  the  mountaiiit, 
leaving  their  camp  equipage  behiid. 
Slissouri  was  now  comparatively  se- 
cure from  danger,  and  the  importance 
of   the    sen-ices    of   Schofield  wm 
f  B.scii  J.  i«Eiiu>.  gratefully  acknowledged  hy  the  loy- 

alists of  that  State.     Late  in  Kovembor  he  was  compelled  by  sicfcoess  to 
resign  his  command,  and  leave  it  in  charge  of  General  Blunt.  . 

General  Hindman  now  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  recoTerr 
of  his  State,  By  a  mercilesB  conscription,  and  the  concentration  of  scatiertd 
forces,  he  had  collected  in  the  western  part  of  Arkansas  over  twenty  llwi- 
sand  men  at  the  close  of  November.  Blunt,  with  the  First  division,  «>* 
then  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Maysville,  anJ 
on  the  2Cth'  was  informed  that  Hindnian's  advance,  consisting  of 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Marmaduke,  was  at  Cane  Hill,  i^^ 
thirty  miles  south  of  him.  On  the  following  morning  Blunt  went  fot- 
ward  with  five  thousand  men,  provisioned  for  four  days,  and  thirty  pie*^  "f 
artillery,  to  attack  Marmaduke.  They  marched  twenty-seven  miles  thald'!', 
bivouacked  at  night,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  his  advance,  compotw 
of  only  two  hundred  of  the  Second  Kansas  cavalry,  and  his  own  staff  wJ 
body-guard,  with  two  mountain  howitzers  and  Rabb's  battery,  were  willi"' 
half  a  mile  of  Marraaduke's  camp  before  they  met  with  resistanw.  "n"* 
main  body  had  been  detained,  and  an  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  until  tber 
approach,  when  Marmaduke  retreated  to  his  resenes  on  tho  Boston  Moii»-_ 
tains,  and  took  a  good  position  on  a  height.  Blunt,  with  his  entire  fw**) 
assailed  him  vigorotisly,  and,  by  a  charge  of  tho  Second  Kansas  caTjJry, 
Third  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Eleventh  Kansas  infantry,  he  was  driven  iffB? 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Van  Buren.  Blunt  then  too* 
position  at  Cane  HilL  His  loss  in  The  Battle  of  Boston  MotrNTAixs *** 
four  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Marmaduke  had  seventy-five  )aSti- 
The  number  of  his  wounded  is  not  known. 

Hindman  now  determined  to  crash  Blunt,  and  on  the  1st  of  Decetnbff''* 
crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at  Van  Buren  with  about  eleven  thousand  fflWi 
including  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmaduke  at  a  point  fiftw 
miles  northward.     Informed  of  this.  Blunt  sent  to  Herron,  then  m  MiMonii, 
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£k}r  assistance.     That  excellent  officer  was  at  Wilson's  Creek  when  the  mcs- 
aage  reached  him,  and  within  three  hours  aflerward  his  divisions  (Second  and 
rrhipd),  which  were  fortunately  much  nearer  the  Arkansas  border,  were  mov- 
ing southward  with  guns  and  trains  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day.   They 
^were  at  Elk  Horn  on  the  5th,*  wlien  Herron  sent  forward  his  cav- 
alry, three  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Wickersham,  for  the  *  ^j^^***'* 
immediate  relief  of  Blunt,  and,  pressing  on  with  the  main  army,  he 
xeached  Fayetteville  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  having  marched  all  night. 
Heating  there  only  one  hour,  he  marched  on  for  Cane  Hill,  and  at  the  end  of 
less  than  six  miles  he  met  a  prfH;  of  the  cavalry  he  had  dispatched  from  Elk 
Horn,  who  had  been  smitten  and  broken  ten  miles  from  Cane  Hill  by  Mac- 
jnaduke^s  horsemen. 

Herron  was  now^  in  a  perilous  position.  For  two  days  Blunt  had  l)een 
skirmishing  with  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  Hindnian's  main 
army,  when  the  fact  was  the  Confederates  had  turned  his  left,  were  making 
for  Blunt's  trains,  under  the  charge  of  General  Salomons,  at  lihea's  Mill, 
and  were  interposing  between  him  and  Ilerron's  infantry  and  artillery.  This 
alarming  fact  he  discovered  on  the  6th,  and  two  liours  afterward  Wicker- 
sham, with  four  cavalry  regiments,'  arrived  at  Cane  Hill,  and  reported  that 
Herron  would  be  at  Favetteville  the  next  morninc:.  Blunt  tried  to  warn 
Herron  of  his  danger,  but  failed,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  Mannaduke's 
cavalry ;  and  that  active  and  earnest  officer  was  allowed  to  march  on  until  he 
met  the  mounted  vanguard  of  his  enemy  in  force,  at  a  little  settlement  on 
Illinois  Creek,  called  Prairie  Grove. 

Herron  was  divested  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  only  about  four  thousand 
men  ready  for  action.     He  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  defensive  stand,  but,  unconscious  of  great  danger  near,  and  being  intent 
on  the  relief  of  Blunt,  he  drove  the  Confederate  cavalry  across  the  Creek, 
when  he  was  confronted  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  under  Ilindman, 
Parsons,  and  Frost,  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong.     They  were  well  posted 
on  a  wooded  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ford,  and  so  thoroughly 
masked  that  Ilerron  did  not  suspect  their  real  numbers.     lie  pushed  a  light 
battery  across  to  feel  the  foe.     It  was  instantly  driven  back.     Under  cover 
of  a  feint  of  another  advance,  he  pushed  a  battery  (Murphy's)  across  the 
Creek  half  a  mile  farther  down,  an<l  opened  partially  on  the  flank  of  the  foe. 
During  the  sui'prise  and  confusion  which  this  occasioned,  and  which  gave  the 
impression  that  his  force  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  he  pushed  three 
full  batteries  across  the  ford  in  his  front,  supported  by  three  full  regiments.' 
These,  within  sixty  minutes,  silenced  the  guns  of  their  antagonists,  and 
■then,  advancing  across  open  fields,  hurling  before  them  a  stonn  of  grape  and 
canister,  they  pushed  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ridge.     Then 
the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  regiments  were  ordered  to  charge  and  capture  the 
Confederate  battery  on  their  front.     This  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it,  and  fell  back,  when  the  foe,  resolved  on  captur- 
ing Ilerron's  batteries,  dashed  forward,  but  were  repulsed  in  turn  with  heavy 
loss.     Now  two  fresh  regiments,  under  Colonel  Houston  (Twenty-sixth  Indi- 

1  SH^ond  WisconMn,  First  Iowa.  Tenth  Illinois,  and  Eighth  Missouri. 

*  These  were  the  batterios  of  Captain  BackoC  and  Lieatenants  Forest  and  Boeriea.    The  sapporting  regl* 
mentfl  were  the  Ninth  Iowa,  Twentieth  Wisconsin,  and  Ninetj-foorth  Illinois. 
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ana  and  Thirty-seventh  Illinois),  came  up  gallantly,  charged  upon  and  recajh 
tured  the  Confederate  battery,  but  they  too  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 

While  Herron  was  thus  struggling,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Blunt  came  lip  and  fell  upon  the  Confederate  left,  where  the  troops 
had  been  massed  to  turn  Herron's  right.  A  severe  battle  ensued.  Blunt 
brouirht  three  batteries  to  bear,  which  soon  drove  those  of  the  Confederates 
and  their  supporters  back  into  the  woods,  where  Colonel  Wier,  with  a  heavy 
force,^  charged  upon  them.  Tlieu  ensued  a  musketry  fight  for  throe  hoars, 
the  National  artillery  doing  admirable  service  at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant 
Tenney,  with  six  10-pounder  Parrotts,  unBuj)ported,  rejK?lled  a  hea^^^ 
infantry  attack,  during  which  the  Confederate  General  Stein,  of  ^lissouri, 
fell.  At  about  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  capture  the  batteries  of  Rabb 
and  Hopkins  was  repelled,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  assailants.  Night  ended 
the  conflict,  and  the  Nationals  slept  on  their  arms  on  the  battle-field,  expect- 
ing to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  had  no 
desire  for  more  fighting,  and  retreated  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Before 
the  dawn,  Ilindman  asked  for  a  personal  conference  with  Blunt  concerning 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was  granted,  but  proved  to  be  only  a  trick  to 
keep  back  a  pursuit  of  his  flying  anny,  which,  as  Blunt  soon  afterward 
learned,  had  commenced  departing  several  hours  before.  Tlie  Confederates, 
having  left  their  transportation  south  of  the  mountains,  marched  rapidly  and 
escaped.     Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove.* 

While  the  war  was  thus  progressing  in  the  region  of  the  loAver  Missis- 
sippi, on  its  western  side,  it  was  seen  in  many  of  its  distressing  as|)ects  still 
farther  west  in  Texas,  the  extreme  southwestern  State  of  the  Republic.  From 
the  time  when  Twiggs  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,'  the 
loyal  people  of  that  State  suffered  intensely  from  the  cruelties  of  the  insur- 
gents. In  Western  Texas,  where  there  were  few  slave-holdei*s,  and  conse- 
quently more  patriotism,  the  L" nion  element  was  very  strong  and  pertinacious, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  both  hated  and  feared  bv  the  banditti  of  the  con- 
spirators,  who  moved  over  the  country  with  fire  and  rope  to  destroy  property 
and  strangle  loyal  citizens. 

Tlie  sufferings  of  the  Texan  loyalists  were  intensified  early  in  the  summer 
of  1862,  after  the  reverses  of  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee,  when  Texas 
was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  a  merciless  conscription  was  enforc4?d. 
The  country  was   scoured  by  guerrilla  bands,  who  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes,  robbing  and  murdering  all  who  were  even  suspected  of 
being  friends  of  their  country.     Great  numbers  of  the  loyalists  attempted 
to  flee  from  the  State  to  Mexico,  singly  and  in  small  parties.     The  earlier 
fugitives  esca|)ed,  but  a  greater  portion  were  captured  by  the  guerrillas  and 
murdered.     One  of  the  organs  of  the  conspirators  (San  Antonio  IltTald) 
said  exultingly,  "Tlieir  bones  are  bleaching  on  the  soil  of  every  county  from 
Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  counties  of  Wise  and  Denton 
their  bodies  are  suspended  by  scores  from  the  Black  Jacks." 

>  The  Tenth  and  Thirteenth,  and  a  part  of  t]ic  Second  and  Eleventh  K.insos  an«l  Twentieth  lowx 
3  Reports  of  Generals  Blunt  and  Ilerron.  and  General  Ilindman.  Thu  Katlonal  loss  in  this  engageoicnt 
was  1,14$,  of  whom  167  were  killed.  799  wounded,  and  !&)  missing.  A  great<T  portion  of  the  latter  weiv  cap* 
tured  by  Marmaduke  when  he  first  attacked  Herron*s  earalry.  General  Blnnt  estimate^  the  Confi'«]erate  iuM 
at  about  8.000,  as  his  commanfl  buried  about  1,000  killed  on  the  battle-field,  nindman  reporto<l  hSa  Ia»s  si 
1^17,  and  claimed  to  have  eaptnred  S75  prisoners,  5  flags,  28  wagons,  and  more  than  fiOO  small  arms. 
*  See  chapter  XI.,  Tolame  L 
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A  notable  and  rcpreBcntative  instance  of  tlie  treatment  received  by  iho 
Texan  loyalists  at  the  hands  of  their  oppreasors  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
in  attempt  of  about  sixty  of  them,  mostly  yonng  Germans  belonging  to  the 
i>eet  families  in  Western  Texas,  to  leave  the  country.  They  collected  at 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  fi-oiitit-r,  intending  to  make  their  way  to  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  Mexico,  and  join  the  National  anny.  On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  August  they  encamped  on  the  e<lgo  of  a  cedar  brake,  on  tbo 
Sneces  River,  about  forty  miles  from  tlie  Rio  CJrande.  They  had  moved 
with  such  secrecy  that  tlicy  Kcarculy  felt  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  guerrillas,  who  were  scouring  the  country  with  onlers  to  kill  all  Union 
men.  But  they  were  betrayed,  and  a  leader  name<l  Duff  sent  over  one  liun- 
Ired  men  to  surprise  and  destroy  them.  At  near  daylight  they  approached 
the  camp,  and  captured  one  of  the  jiarty.  Ills  life  wa$  offered  him  as  a 
reward  if  he  would  lead  them  to  the  camp  of  his  comjuinions.  lie  refused, 
and  was  hanged.  The  guerrillas  then  fell  uiwn  the  patriots  who  wore  sleep- 
ing. A  desperate  struggle  ensucfl,  and  at  length,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
onmbers  and  superior  weapons,  the  I'tiionists  wore  conquered,  but  not  until 
two-thirds  of  their  number  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  survivors  fled 
:oward  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  escaped,  and  others  were  captured,  tortured, 
md  hung.  Tlic  wounded,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  M'cre  niur- 
lered  in  the  most  barbarous  nuknner  by  bullets,  bayonets,  bowic-knivcs,  and 
langing.  Some,  who  were  actually  dying,  were  dragged  to  trees  and  hung 
»y  the  fiends.  The  commander  of  the  butchers.  Lieutenant  Lilloy,  afterward 
K>a8tc<l  that  he  killed  several  of  the  wounded  with  his  own  hands,  "  empty- 
ng  two  revolvers "  in  shooting  them  !  The  lives  of  forty  of  the  sixty 
'OHng  men  were  sacrificed  at  an  expense  to  the  murderers  of  eight  killed 
,nd  fourteen  wounded  in  the  brittle.  When  the  banner  of  the  Republic 
fave  protection  to  the  loyalists  of 
Texas,  three  years  later,  measures 
rerc  taken  to  collect  the  remains  of 
.he  slain  and  bury  them.  Tltis  was 
iccomplished,  and  a  fine  monument 
jpas  erected  to  their  memory.' 

Some  attempts  liad  been  made  to 
'  repossess "     important     points     in 
Texas,  especially  the  oily  of  Galves- 
xta.     So  early  as  the  1 7th       ^ 
)f   May,'     Henry    Eagle, 
x>inman<ler    of   the    war   vessels    in    . 
iont   of  Galveston,   simimoncd    the 
iown  to  Burronder,  under  a  threat  of 
ID   attack    from   a   land  and    larger 
laval  force  that  would  soon  appear. 
'  When  the  land  and  naval  forces  ap- 
jear,  we  shall  reply,"    was  the  an-  '  -  "^-^ 

iwer;  and  so  matters  remained  until  norunm  or  mtt  iiirmu. 

he  8th  of  OctoWr  following,  when  Galveston  was  formally  surrendered  by 
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its  civil  authorities  to  Commander  Renshaw,  of  the  National  navy,  the  Con- 
federate troops  retiring  on  his  approach  with  four  steam-vessels  of  war. 
small  military  force  was  placed  in  the  city,  and  this,  with  the  vesselB,  hel< 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

We  have  now  made  note  of  the  antecedents  and  i)osition  of  the  Nationa' 
troops  westward  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  des- 
tined to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  General  Grant  against  Vicksburg.  Wi 
left  the  latter  encamped  between  Holly  Springs  and  Coldwater,  and  the  Tal 
lahatchoe  River.*  Let  us  leave  this  region  for  a  while,  and  follow 
to  his  new  field  of  o[)ei*ations  after  his  splendid  victory  at  Corinth. 

Roseorans  found  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  now  the  Anny  of  the  Cumber 
land,  in  a  sad  condition.  It  was  greatly  wasted  in  substance  by  niarcha 
and  conflicts,  and  demoralized  by  lack  of  success — "its  sjiirit  broken,  i"-^^  its 
confidence  destroyed,  its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  and  L^  its 
hopes  shattered."'  It  was  showing  in  full  measure  the  feeling  of  grievo^  «^^^ns 
disappointment  which  the  loyal  people  were  suflering  because  of  the  faila^c=.vare 
of  Buell's  campaign.  With  the  exception  of  Xashville,  then  garrisoned  F^  by 
the  small  divisions  of  Xegley  and  Palmer,  and  invested  and  threatened  bi 
confident  foe,  there  was  little  to  show  as  the  result  of  nine  months' 
campaign  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Its  effective  force  was  reduced  fr 
about  one  Inmdred  thousand  men  to  sixty-five  thousand.  About  thii 
three  thousand,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  army,  were  absent  from  their  c< 
mands,  ten  thousand  of  them  being  in  hospitals.  Its  cavalry  was  weal& 
number  and  equipment,  and  the  rough-riders  of  Morgan  and  Forrest 
veiy  little  fear  of  or  respect  for  it,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  communications  of  the  army  with  its  depot  of  supplies  at  Louisx*;. 
could  be  kept  open.  Such  was  the  condition  and  morale  of  the  Army  ol 
Cumberland  (now  known  as  the  "  Fourteenth  Army  Corps "),  gatherer 
^_       and  around  Bowlincr  Green  and  Glasj^ow,  when  General 

•  1802.  *=*  .  ^ 

crans  assumed  the  command  of  it,  on  the  30th  of  October,* 
proceeded  to  reorganize  it.' 

photograph  of  the  monument,  from  which  the  above  picture  of  it  was  made.    ^  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
States  troops  at  San  Antonio,  early  in  Angast,  166&,"  sajs  Mr.  Cleveland,  ^General  Merrit  fVirnlsbed 
cavalry  escort  to  the  Uon.  £.  Degener  (who  had  hod  two  sons  murdered  in  this  hatUeX  who.  wHl 
bereaved  rehitivca,  went  to  the  batUe-fleld  and  collected  the  remains  of  tho  murdered  heroes,  and  broufb. 
to  the  little  town  of  Comfort,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio,  near  which  place  most  of  the- 
lived,  where,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  they  were  buried.    The  fai 
mony  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  Imposing.    A  little  band,  consisting  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle.  tb> 
and  children,  parents  and  relations,  of  the  dcceaned,  had  gathered  ftt>m  different  portions  of  the  Stat.     '^.  Ifr 
Degener  delivered  a  short  oraUon,  a  military  salute  was  fired,  and,  midst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  b«^ — =:rretreil 
mooraers,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  heroic  dead  was  committed  to  its  final  resting-place.    On  the  10th  ot^^^vnt, 
A.  D.  1$C(S,  a  stone  monument  was  raised  by  their  relatives  over  their  graves  with  appropriate  ceremnnfe.  ^s.  5u 
died  and  were  buried  as  noble  a  band  of  patriots  as  God  ever  inspired  with  sublime  courage  to  do  hrroL  ^t=  c'm[s 
and  die  heroic  deaths  in  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom.^ 

On  one  ^de  of  the  monument  are  the  words,  Fidelity  to  tni  Uxiox ;  and  on  tho  other  the  name  s  0'  tAoM 
who  perished. 

1  See  page  534. 

'  Annal9  of  ths  Army  (tf  the  Cutnberland^  by  John  Fitch,  the  Provost-Judge  of  that  army. 

'  The  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions.    The  right,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Generaa'^'-  W". 
Sill,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  Colonel  W.  R  Woodruff,  was  placed  in  charge  of  MiOor-<}«neral  Alexander  McD. 
McCook ;  the  center,  under  MiOw-Oeneral  George  II.  Thomas,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gener^  ^  A- 
T!ouBseau,  J.  S.  Negley,  E.  Dumont,  and  S.  S.  Fry;  and  the  loft,  under  T.  L.  Crittenden,  compnsetf    oftL^ 
divisions  of  Generals  T  J.  Wood,  II.  P.  Van  (love,  and  W.  S.  Smith.    Rosecrans  placed  the  cavalry  in  <•*«"» 
of  Major-General  D.  S.  Stanley,  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appointed  the  accomplished  JoHm  f. 
Garesch6  his  Chief  of  Staff.    Captain  J.  St  ciair  Morton  was  his  Chief  Engineer,  and  Colonel  William  Trnttdill 
vroM  appointed  Chief  of  tho  Army  Police.    Tho  services  of  the  latter  officer  caanot  bo  too  highly  estlnutted.  n« 
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When  General  Bragg  perceived  that  the  pursuit  by  the  Nationals  was 
elinquislkcd  after  hia  amiy  had  crossed  the  Cumberland  Itiver,  he  halte<l  his 
arces,  and  finally  concentrated  them,  ahout  forty  thousand  in  number,  at 
iiirireesboro',  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  a  little  more  than 
hirty  miles  southeast  from  Nashville,  where  ho  lay  several  weeks  tlireaten- 
ng  tie  capital  of  Tennessee,  but  apparently  without  any  fear  or  expectation 
if  an  attack  from  his  opponent.  He 
►rofessed  to  bo  there  to  aid  tho  Ten 
lesseeana  in  "throwing  off  the  yoke 
>f  the  Lincoln  despotism."  Another 
tbject  waa  to  cover  and  defend  the 
preat  cotton-producing  regions  of  the 
Ikinfederacy,  and  to  hold  the  great 
ines  of  railway  from  those  regions 
nto  the  food-producmg  States  of  Ten- 
lessee  and  Kentucky. 

While  lying  at  Murfreesboro'  with 
I  feeling  of  absolute  security,  Bragg 
waa  visited  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
KM  his  gnest  at  his  private  residence 
in  the  fine  mansion  of  Major  Manning,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
That  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  festivities.  Balls,  parties,  and  lesser 
social  gatherings  at  the  houses  of  the  seccssionista  in  Jlurfrecsboro',  made 
the  Confcdorato  officers  very  happy.  During  that  period  Morgan,  the 
guerrilla  chief,  was  mamed  to  the  daughter  of  Charles  Ready,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Congress  in  1853.  Davis  and  the  pnneipal  army 
>fficers  were  at  the  wedding.  General  (Bishop)  Polk,  assuming  the  cassock 
>f  the  priest  for  the  occasion,*  jwrformed  the  ceremony ;  and  the  party  had 
:he  pleasure  of  dancing  upon  a  floor  carpeted  with  the  flatrs  of  their  coun- 
try, which  they  took  delight  in  thus  dishonoring.  But  this  season  of  joy 
»nd  fancied  security  was  short.  BuoU  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  tar- 
Uly  nioved  arniy.  A  loyal,  earnest,  and  energetic  soldier  was  its  leader, 
i&d  he  soon  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  enemy, 

Bosecrans  i^ereeived  the  jieril  that  threatened  Nashville,  and  took  imme- 
diate steps  to  avert  it.     General  JlcCook,  with  his  grand  division,  moved  in 
that  direction  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November.     His  advance  was 
not  a  moment  too  soon.     On  the  next  dajr*  the  Confederates  made 
%  demonstration   against   the   city.     Forrest,  with  about   three      "f^"" 
thousand    cavalry   and   some   artillery,   attacked  the   National 
picket  line  south  of  the  town,  between  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  Pikes,  and 
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caoeed  the  opening  of  the  batteries  of  Forts  Ntiglcyaud  Confiscation.    XT"  Le 
pickets,  by  order,  fell  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  Confederates  under  the  g«j»ii8 
of  Fort  Negley.     Thelat,-wr 
were  too  cautions  to  fall  L^(o 
the  trap,  and  General  tS~  eg. 
\vy  sallied  out    and   di— ^^ifg 
them  far  toward  Franl«:lja 
after  an   artillery  fight       fg, 
several    hours.      Almost     ^t 
the  same  time  Morgmi,  x^-jij^ 
twenty-five     hundred     meo 
and  one  gnn,  niade  a  dmh 
on    the    Sixteenth    Illiuois 
Infantry,      under      Colonel 
Smith,  on  the  north  tide  of 
the  river,  with  the  eviJcnt 
intention   of  driving    fbem 
and  destroying  the  railwsj 
and    pontoon   bridges  orer 
the   Cumberland    at  Xash- 
villc.'      lie     was    repaifwl, 
with  the  loss  of  a  rpginw*- 
tal    flag    and    tweuty-four 
men.     But  the  attempt  W 
oaptnre  the  city  before  Rwe- 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Btb, 
e  saluted  "ill' 


Lval  was  not  abandoned ;  and  when, 


McCook's  vanguard  reached  Edgefield,  opposite,  their  ears  wc 

the  booming  of  Confederate  cannon.     General  Sill  entered  the  city  on  tbe 

following  morning,  when  its  safety  was  made  secure,  and  the  sentinel  in  hi" 

look-out  at  Fort  Kegley  soon  reported  that  no  enemy  was  to  bo  stcn  iu  any 

direction. 

Tlie  remainder  of  Roseeraus's  force,  cxcei>ting  the  main  body  of  the 
center  Division,  whieli  had  arrived  north  of  the  CumbiTlaud  to  prolet 
the  communications  with  Louisville,  speedily  arrived.  The  divisions  were 
thrown  out  ai-ound  the  city  soutluvaitl,  coveriiig  the  roads  in  that  diiw- 
tion ;  and  for  about  six  weeks  he  remained  there  collecting  sujipliw  <" 
various  kinds,  preparatory  to  a  movement  in  full  force  uj»on  Bragg  ** 
Murfrecsboro'.  Late  in  November  the  latter  was  i-o]tor1cd  to  be  with  s  IM?* 
part  of  bis  army  within  nineteen  miles  of  Nashville,  Morgan,  \vith  a  hcS'T 
body  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  covering  liis  right,  and  Forrest  l"> 
left,  while  Wheeler  was  posted  at  Lavergne  and  Wharton  at  Nolcnsn"*- 
Bragg's  right  wing  was  cummanded  by  K  Kirby  Smith,  his  left  by  Ilardee, 
and  his  center  by  Polk. 


laaUeuid;— "IleliTC 


ncRToea."    Ths  ippKhcdiW  J" 


re  Raucrani  could  ir 
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Bragg's  superior  cavalry  force  gave  Mm  groat  advantage,  and  Morgan 
Tas  coutinually  threatening  and  often  striking  the  National  supply-trains 
between  KashviUo  and  MitchelUvillo  antil  tlie  railway  was  completed, 
tomrd  the  close  of  Xovembcr."  ]&Icanwhile  Stanley  had 
arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and  he  very  soon  drove  those  raiders  from  the  '^"1 "" 
rear,  and  made  llicm  circumspect  everywhere. 
He  sent  out  detachments  in  many  directions.  Colonel 
John  Kennett,  acting  chief  of  cavalry,  captnred  a  liiri:*' 
qoantity  of  Confederate  stores,  and  drove  Morgan  across 
the  Cnmberland.  A  little  later*  he  drove  a  Texan 
re^ment  fifteen  miles  down  theFranklin  ^  ^ 
pike.  On  the  same  day  Wheeler  was 
driven  out  of  Lavei^ne  by  General  E.  K.  Kirk, 
and  woanded.  Sheridan  pushc<l  tho  foe  back  on 
the  Xolensville  road,  and  Colonel  Roberts,  of  the 
Forty-second  Illinoia,  surprised  and  captnred  a 
■qaad  of  ^lorgan's  men,  under  Captain  Portcli,  on 
the  Charlotte  pike,  look-oi-t  *i  rom  sroLit.' 

These  operations  warned  the  Confederates  that  they  had  energetic  men  to 
Oppose,  and  that  warning  was  emphasized  by  the  gallant  act  of  Ttlajor  Hill, 
"who,  with  the  Secoml  Indiana,  chased  for  about  eighteen  miles  a  Confedei'ate 
force  that  had  dashed  across  tho  Cumberland  and  captured  a  train  and  its 
escort  taken  from  his  command  at  Ilansville,  forty-five  miles  northeast  from 
Kashvtlle.  Hill  recovered  everj' thing,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  foe. 
For  this  ho  was  publicly  thankeil  by  Rosecrans,  while  some  of  his  cowardly 
men  of  tliu  escort,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  captured  that  they 
might  be  paroled  and  sent  hornc,  were  severely  punished.'  A  more  perma- 
nent disaster  to  the  Nationals  occurred  at  Ilartuville  soon  after  this.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  threw  forwanl  to  tiiis  place  from  Castilian  Springs,  in  front  of 
Gallatin,  about  two  thousand  men  of  Dumont's  division,  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Moore,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Illinois. 
These  were  surprised,  and  fifteen  hnndi-eil  of  them  were  captured  by  Moi^an, 
with  the  same  number  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  notwithstanding 
the  remainder  of  Dnmont's  division  was  at  Castilian  Springs,  nine  niilea 
distant.     The  snrj>rise  was  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  monung,'  and  . 

seemed  to  be  wilhoitt  excuse.    Moore  was  severely  censured, 
chiefly  because  of  his  alleged  want  of  vigilance  and  preparation.     lie  had 
neglected  to  fortify  or  intreiich  his  cainp,  and  his  vetlcttes  were  few  and  care- 
less.    His  captive  men  were  hurried  to   Murireesboro',   stripped    of  their 
blankets  and  overcoats,  and  then  taken  to  the  National  lines  for  exchange. 
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contraiy  to   an  agreement   between  Rosecrans   and   Bragg.     The  former 
waived  the  matter  for  that  time,  and  received  his  plundered  men.* 

The  Battle  of  Hartsville  was  followed,  two  days  later,"  by  a  dash  of 
Wheeler,  with  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry, 

*  ^  **     upon  a  National  brigade*  under  Colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  guard- 

ing a  forage  train  at  Dobbins's  Ferry,  on  Mill  Creeks  After  a 
short  fight  Wheeler  was  repulsed,  and  ^ilatthews  took  his  train  to  camp 
unharmed.  Three  days-  after  this,  General  Stanley  allowed  his  men  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  two  thousand  revolving  rifles,  which  he  had  just  receivecL 

*  Dec  12.    "^^7  pushed  down  the  road  toward  Franklin,  drove  the  Coufed- 

erate  vedettes  from  that  village,*  obtained  some  important  Mot- 
mation,  and  returned  with  a  few  prisoners. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  minor  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Cuml)C^ 
land,  while  its  commander  was  preparing  for  more  important  movements. 
The  hour  for  those  movements  had  now  arrived.  On  Christmas  eve  he  had 
in  store  at  Nashville  thirty  days'  provisions  and  supplies.  Bragg  had  no 
idea  that  Rosecrans  would  advance  and  undertake  a  winter  campaign,  and 
had  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  cavalry  to  operate  upon  his  antagonist's  lines 
of  communication  and  supply.  The  loyal  people,  worried  by  the  tardiness 
and  failure  of  Buell,  had  become  exceedingly  impatient  of  further  delay; 
yet  the  commanding  general  M^as  very  properly  deaf  to  the  public  clamor, 
for  it  is  seldom  an  intelligent  expression.  But  now,  being  fully  supplied, 
and  his  army  well  in  hand,'  he  determined  to  move  upon  Bragg. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  a  chilling  rain  falling 
copiously,  the  National  army  moved  southward:  McCook,  with  three 
divisions  (fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-thrce  men),  along  the 
Nolens ville  pike,  toward  Triune;  Thomas,  with  two  divisions  (thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  men),  by  the  Franklin  and  Wilsons 
pike ;  and  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions  (thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men),  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  toward  Lavergno.  The 
brigade  of  engineers  under  Morton  numbered  seventeen  hundred  men. 
These  covered  all  the  roads  leadins:  southward  from  the  citv.  It  ^^ 
intended  that  McCook,  with  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  Nolensville  as  a  s«p 
port,  should  attack  Hardee  at  TriUne,  and  if  the  latter  should  be  beaten  or 
should  retreat,  and  the  Confederates  should  meet  the  Nationals  at  Stewarts 
Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne,  Crittenden  was  to  attack  them. 
Thomas  was  to  come  in  on  the  left  flank,  and  McCook,  in  the  event  of  Hajr- 
dee's  flight  southward,  was  to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  on  his 
rear.  Stanley  was  to  cover  these  movements  with  his  cavalry,  which  he  dis- 
posed in  good  order.** 

*  The  plunder  of  prisoners  of  war  was  a  common  occurrence  in  the  army  of  Brair?,  whose  sense  of  honor 
M'idom  troubled  his  conscience  in  such  matters.  With  the  same  lack  of  that  soldicrlv  quality  that  marke<i  ow 
conduct  toward  the  gallant  Worden,  at  the  beginning:  of  the  strife  (see  page  869,  volume  T),  he  now  bebsw 
toward  his  antagonist  Boseorans  complained  of  tho  robbery  and  violnt|on  of  the  agreement  Brag?  ^'^ 
characteristic  replies,  and  then,  to  '*flre  the  Southern  heai%."  he  publisheil  his  replies  in  the  Confederate  ae**" 
papers.  Ho  also  permitted  and  Jnstifled  the  violations  of  flags  of  truce,  and  showed  himrelf  so  perfldioos  tltft 
Bosccrans  refused  \o  have  any  farther  intercourse  with  him  excepting  by  shot  and  shell. 

>  Flfty-flrst  Ohio,  Thirty-fifth  Indiana,  Eighth  and  Twenty-first  Kentucky,  and  a  section  of  S^S***** 
Seventh  Indiana  battery. 

*  Tho  Army  of  the  Cumberland  now  fit  for  duty  numbered  46,910  men,  of  whom  41.421  were  Inikotry.tSI 
artillery,  with  150  guns,  and  8,266  cavalry,  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  being  raw  recruits. 

•i  Colonel  Minty,  with  tho  First  brigade,  moved  along  the  Murft'eesboro^  pike  In  advance  of  the  left  vis^ 
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The  Nationals  had  scarcely  passed  beyond  their  picket  lines  wlien  they 
were  heavily  pressed  by  large  bodies  of  cavalr}^  well  supported  by  infaatr}' 
and  artillery.  Sharp  skirmishing  ensued.  The  country,  heavily  wooded 
with  oak  forests  and  cedar  thickets,  grew  rougher  and  rougher,  and  more 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  more  easily  defended.  Yet  McCook,  his  advance 
under  Generals  Davis  and  Sheridan  skirmishing  all  the  way,  rested  that 
night  at  Nolensville,  and  Crittenden,  with  the  left,  after  considerable  skir- 
mishing, reposed  near  Lavergne.  Long  after  dark,  Rosecrans,  with  his  staff, 
who  left  Xashville  at  noon,  arrived  at  McCook's  head-quartei*s. 

Hardee  was  reported  to  be  in  heavy  force  at  Triune,  seven  miles  in  front 
of  McCook,  and  there  it  was  expected  he  would  give  battle  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  but  on  McCook's  advancing  at  mid-day,  after  a  heavy  fog  had  been  lifted 
fix>m  the  country,  it  was  found  that  his  foe  had  decamped,  leaving  a  battery 
of  six  pieces,  supported  by  cavalry,  to   dispute  the  crossing   of  Wilson's 
Creek.     These  were  soon  driven,  and  McCook  rested  at  Triune 
that  night.*     Crittenden,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  the  Con-     '^i^^' 
federates  out  of  Lavergne,  and,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion, advanced  to  Stewart's  Creek,  a  deep  stream  with  high  banks,  where 
Kosecrans  expected  the  Confederates  would  make  a  stand.     They  did  not, 
however,  and  their  attempts  to  bum  tlie  bridge  behind  them  fiiiled,  owing 
to  a  charge  on  their  rear-guard  by  the  Third  Kentucky.     After  brisk  skir- 
mishing with  portions  of  Hascall's  brigade,  the  Confederates  fell  back  in 
disorder. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Tlie  troops  all  rested,  excepting 
Rousseau's  division,  which  was  ordered  to  move  on  to  Stewartsburg,  and 
Willich's  brigade,  which  returned  from  a  pursuit  of  Ilardee  as  far  as  Riggs's 
Cross  Roads,  on  liis  way  to  Murfreesboro'.     On  the  following: 

.  .      .  ®       i  Dec  29. 

morning*  McCook  puslied  on  from  Triune  to  Wilkinson's  Cross 
Roads,  six  miles  from  Murfreesboro',  with  an  advanced  brigade  at  Overall's 
Creek,  while  Crittenden,  moving  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike,  with  Palmer  in 
advance,  followed  by  Xegley,  of  Thomas's  corps,  skirmished  to  the  West 
Fork  of  Stone's  River,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Murfreesboro',  when 
Palmer,  deceived,  erroneously  signaled  to  head-quarters  at  Lavergne  that 
the  Confederates  were  evacuating  the  town.  Crittenden  was  directed  to 
send  a  division  across  the  stream  to  occupy  Murfreesboro.'  General  Ilarker 
was  ordered  to  lead  in  that  duty.  His  brigade  crossed,  drove  the  Confede- 
rates, and  found  Breckenridge  in  strong  force  on  his  front,  whereupon  Crit- 
tenden wisely  took  the  responsibility  of  recalling  him.  Ilarker  recrossed 
after  dark  without  serious  loss.  On  the  following  morning  McCook  moved 
toward  Murfreesboro'  from  Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads,  and  fought  his  way 
almost  to  Stone's  River,  a  little  west  of  that  town ;  and  before  evening 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  National  army  was  in  an  irregular  line,  more  than 
three  miles  in  length,  in  front  of  the  Confederates,  who  were  in  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  river  before  Murfreesboro.* 

The  Second  brigade,  under  Colonel  Zahn,  of  the  Third  Ohio,  moved  along  the  Franklin  roiuL  The  reserves, 
comivtBed  of  nine  regimcnta,  and  commanded  by  Stanley  himself  preceded  McCook's  command  on  the  Nolens- 
Tllle  road.  Colonel  John  Kcnnett  commanded  the  left  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  Fourth  regulars,  under  Captain 
Otis,  was  reserved  for  courier  and  escort  duty. 

1  Brnffsr's  army  was  disposed  as  follows: — The  left  wing  In  fWtnt  of  Stone^s  River,  and  the  risht  wing  in 
the  rear  of  the  stream.    Polk^  corps  formed  the  left  wing  and  Hardee's  the  right    Withers's  division  formed 
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Both  armies  prepared  for  battle  on  the  night  of  the  30tL  Rosecrans  lav 
with-  Crittenden  on  the  left,  resting  on  Stone's  River,  Thomas  in  the  center, 
and  McCook  on  the  right.  These  leaders  met  the  commander  at  his  quarters 
at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  they  received  instructions  for  the  morn- 
ing. Rosecrans  determined  to  throw  his  left  and  center  heavily  on  Brecken- 
ridge  at  daybreak,  crush  him,  wheel  rapidly  and  attack  with  strong  power 
the  front  and  flank  of  the  Confederate  center,  and  then,  sweeping  through 
Murfreesboro',  gain  the  rear  of  that  center  and  their  left,  cut  off  their  line 
of  retreat,  and  destroy  their  army  in  detail.  For  this  purpose  McCook  was 
to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position,  taking  every  precaution  to  secure 
his  right,  and  to  receive  and  make  an  attack  as  circumstances  might  deter- 
mine, and  thus  to  hold  all  the  force  on  his  front  for  three  hours,  if  possible. 
Thomas  and  Palmer  were  to  open  with  skirmishing,  and  gain  the  Confede- 
rate center  and  left  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
Van  Clove's  division  of  Crittenden's  force 
was  to  fall  upon  Breckenridge  and  make 
the  proposed  sweep  into  Murfreesl>oro\ 
X    >^      #  ^  y  The  troops  breakfasted  at  dawn  of  the 

>S^''  l^^^^  ^\        ^^^^'     Before   sunrise  Van   Cleve  crossed 

*^OiK''T^  I        1  ^    the  river,  and  Wood  was  in  readiness  with 

his  division  to  follow  him  in  support. 
Meanwhile  a  counter-movement  of  the  Con- 
federates seriously  interfered  witli  Rose- 
crans's  plan.  Bragg  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  National  rij^ht  at  dawn,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  massed  his  troops  on  his  left 
under  Hardee,  in  front  of  McCook.  These 
in  the  dim  morning  twili<j:ht  emerixed  sud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  from  thick  woods 
— so  unex])ectedly  that  some  of  the  hattery 
horses  had  been  unhitched  and  led  to  a 
stream  to  drink  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
The  four  bri Grades  under  Clebunie  led,  and 
Posmox,  DBoniDBE  8i«T.  charged  furiously  upon  McCook's  extreme 

right  before  Van  Cleve  had  moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham  and 
McCown  struck  nearer  the  center,  and  at  both  points  the  National  skirmish- 
ers were  instantly  thrown  back  upon  their  lines.  Toward  these  the  assail- 
ants pressed  rapidly,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  ^tonn  of  missiles,  losing  lieavilv 
every  moment,  but  never  faltering,  and,  falling  with  crushing  force  upon 
the  brigades  of  Willich  and  Kirk,  pressed  them  back  in  cr)nfusion.  Ki^^ 
was  severely  woimded,  and  Willich,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him,  was 
made  prisoner.     Edgarton's  battery  and  a  part  of  Goodspeed's  were  cap 


Polk*B  flret  line,  and  Chcathnm't  the  second,  nreckcnridgc's  formed  the  first  line  of  Hardee's,  and  Cltboff « 
the  second.  The  two  lines  were  eiirbt  hnndred  to  one  thousand  yards  apart.  McCowan's  division  formal  tJ>e 
reserve  opposite  the  center,  on  high  ground,  and  Jackson's  brigade  the  reserve  of  the  right  flank,  nnder  tb» 
direction  of  Ilarflee.  Bragg  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  back  on  the  approach  of  the  Nationals,  Wheeler  toft*™ 
on  the  right  and  Wharton  on  the  left,  for  the  protection  of  the  flanks  of  the  line,  and  Pegram  to  go  to  the  i^ 
as  a  reserve.  lie  ordered  all  supplies  and  b.aggage  to  bo  in  readiness  for  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  oml  in^ 
event  of  the  latter,  Polk's  corps  was  to  move  on  Shelby  villo  and  Ilardeu's  on  tho  Manchester  pike— train* '" 
fWint,  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
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tured,  and  the  guns  were  turned  upon  the  fugitives.  A  large  number  of 
Johnson's  scattered  division  was  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

Following  up  tills  success,  the  victors  fell  with  equal  vigor  upon 
McCook's  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  J.  C.  Davis. 
They  struck  them  on  the  flank.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  Davis  gave  way. 
Sheridan  fought  longer  and  most  desperately  with  the  foe  on  his  front,  flank, 
and  rear.  Twice  his  gallant  division  changed  front  and  drove  back  its 
assailants,  but  linally,  outnumbered,  and  nearly  surrounded,  its  ammunition 
exhausted,  and  every  brigade  commander  killed  or  wounded,'  it  fell  back  in 
good  order  almost  to  the  Xashville  pike,  with  a  loss  of  Iloughtailing's  bat- 
tery and  a  part  of  Brush's.  As  these  brigades  fell  back  they  fought  gal- 
lantly, but  the  columns  of  the  Confederates  were  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to 
make  serious  resistance. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  right  wing,  comprising 
full  one-third  of  the  army,  was  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  Bragg's  cavalry 
were  in  Rosecrans's  rear,  destroying  his  trains  and  picking  up  his  stragglers. 
McCook  had  early  called  for  help,  but  it  was  not  furnished,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief supposed  the  right  could  hold  its  position  until  other  con- 
templated movements  should  be  made ;  but  when  Kosecrans  (whose  head- 
quarters were  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  National  cemetery  since  established 
there,  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  Murfreesboro')  was  informed  that 
the  right  wing  was  being  driven,  he  directed  General  Tliomas  to  give  aid  to 
Sheridan.  Rousseau,  then  in  reserve,  was  immediately  sent  with  two  bri- 
gades and  a  battery  to  Sheridan's  right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late.  Crit- 
tenden had  been  ordered  to  suspend  the  operations  of  Van  Cleve  against 
Breckenridge,  and  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  river  with  a  brigade,  and 
Wood  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his  preparations  for  following,  and  to  hold 
Hascall  in  reserve. 

When  the  right  wing  was  broken  up,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Nationals  had 
lost  the  day.  They  had  been  driven  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  at  dawn,  and  hundreds  of  men  had  been  lost.  But  there 
Were  able  leaders  and  brave  fighters  left.  They  had  hard  work  to  perform. 
The  Confederate  batteries,  in  chosen  positions,  were  playing  fearfully  upon 
the  center,  under  the  gallant  Thomas,  where  Negley's  division,  in  the  cedar 
woods,  w^as  desperately  fighting  the  victors  over  Sheridan  and  Davis. 
Negley's  ammunition  began  to  iail,  his  artillery  horses  l)ecame  disabled, 
and  a  heavy  column  of  the  foe  was  crowding  in  between  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  right  wing.  These  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
recoil,  when  Rousseau  led  his  reserve  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  a 
battalion  of  regulars,  under  Major  Ring,  to  Negley's  assistance.  These 
made  a  successful  charge,  but  with  heavy  loss,  and  caused  the  Confederates 
to  fall  back. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  had  now  fallen  upon  Thomas,  whose  command 
was  chiefly  in  and  near  the  cedars.  The  assailants  of  Sheridan  pressed 
farther  toward  the  National  rear,  until  they  reached  a  position  from  which 
they  poured  a  concentrated  cross  fire  on  Negley  and  Rousseau.     This  com- 

1  General  J.  W.  Sill  was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and  at  a  later  period  Colonels  Koberts  and  Schoeffer,  each 
oommanding  a  brigade,  fell  deoii  at  the  head  of  their  troops. 
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pelled  Tbomaa  to  withdraw  from  the  cedar  woods,  and  fonti  a  line  on  tbe 
o[m:ii  ground  between  tiiem  and  the  Kasliville  pike,  Ida  artillery  taking  a 
position  on  an  elevation  a  little  to  the  soutliwest  of  that  highway.  In  ibis 
movement  the  brigade  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shepherd,  were 
exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  and  lost  twenty-two  officers  an<l  five  hundred  and 
two  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  held  its  ground  against  ovorwhelming 
wdds,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brigades  of  Bcatty  and  Scribner,  and  the 
batteries  of  Loomis  and  Guenther. 

The  iMsition  now  taken  by  Tliomas  was  firmly  held,  and  enabled  Hosc- 
crans  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle  to  the  Mtate  of  nfTairs.  But  the  dreadful 
struggle  was   not   ovoi'.     Palmer's  division,  which   held    the    riiifht   of  the 

National  left  wing, 
and  which  had  mol- 
ed at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  niondng  to 
coior  Xegley's  left, 
and  successfully 

fought  and  repulsed 
an  attack  on  his  rear, 
was  astailed  with 
great  fierccnoxs  on 
hi^  front  and  right 
flank  (which  was  ex- 
poM)d  by  Xegley'a 
retirement),  while 
the  new  line  wa<  a 
fonning.  His  riulil 
briiiade,  under  Craft, 
w  as      forced     liiicL..     ^ 

HOIIUBIBT  MIICTID   BT   M«I»  1   BBIOABI'  whcU     tllC     aSSililaOl-      ___^ 

fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Second,  commanded  by  Acting  Brigadier-Gcn^t^^^ 
William  B.  IlaKcn,  of  the  Forty-first  Ohio  A'ohuitecrs,  who  was  jwstcd  on  , 
gentle  I'ise  of  grouml — a  cotton-field — iHawecn  the  Nashville  pike  and  tJ^ku 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  now  marked  by  the  burial-ground  ^f 
those  of  his  command  who  fell  on  that  occasion.  lie  had  but  one  regiment-  at 
first  to  protect  this  flank,  but  two  battalions  from  the  reserves  soon  came  to  its 
assistance.  That  brigade  wa.s  the  chief  object  in  the  way  of  complete  "vic- 
tory for  the  Confedcratcfl,  and  in  double  liuea,  some  iu  rear,  some  ou  fla»«^=^ 


1  Thli  WIS  the  apiwaniBrf  of  Iho  bi 

It  ippi'u'i.il  uliep  Die  writer  tku'tchfil 

It.  «rl7  Id  Msf,  laOt.    It  Is  on  tlio  >]>Dt  wben  Uuen'g  Mp^lr  to"'  "• 

rtni^le — the  Mvwesl  \atl  at  the  bntlli 

1  on  Iha  81»  of  brwnilKT.    The  lot  l>  oblong,  torljr  by  ooc  hunitrH 

r.'ct  in  >iw,  mimHiailgil  by  ■  >ul»lniitliil 

■  all  .J  ilineitnno.  taanA  In  the  vicinity.    Id  It  an  tbe  gmr™  rf  t'V 

n<l  «  thD  hcn.1  i.t  cnch  prare  l>  n  stone,  -lUi  Iho  nam.-  uf  Iho  m«P«« 

«  suns  klnJ  oT  tton«  i,  within  thu  Indoanrc.     The  wall  u>.l  Ihe  mo""- 

mrat  irons  congtructtd  bj  llucn't  men 

mllimy  h.r  iravtlkr,  e«\ng  tow.nl  Nju 

iivillc,  Is  tcD  feet  iquira  at  the  hue,  uid  nhcut  the  urne  1b  lKiE>''>  "* 

ban  the  (<.U«n(nK  liiKtiptlotn: 

B-M(»M(r.— -lliiKii-tBrtsiulf.    To 

.  the  tncmorj-of  In  joldlera  who  fol]  nl  Stone  Riicr,  DeeeniturllfL 
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and  some  in  front,  thvy  made  desperate  attempts  to  demolish  it.  The  gal- 
lant Ilazen  felt  that  his  little  bund  must  decide  the  question  of  victory  or 
defeat  for  the  Nationals,  and  so  at  the  c(»at  of  one-third  of  his  brigade  ho 
boat  back  the  foe,  time  and  again,  until 
Rosocrans  was  enabled  to  form  his  ttcv  line  ' 
for  vigorous  action.  To  Ilazen's  hriga<Ic  in 
freely  given  the  honor  of  faring  the  day,  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Thirteen  hundred  men.'  okillfully  handled, 
had  kept  thousands  at  bay,  by  R'pelling 
them  time  after  time,  and  stayed  the  tide 
of  victory  for  the  Confederates,  whieh  had 
been  rolling  steadily  fi>r\(-anl  for  hours. 

But  the  stnigglo  was  not  yet  over, 
Bragg's  entire  army,  cseepting  a  portion  of 
Bret-ken  ridge' a  division  across  the  riv 
was  still  pressing  bani  mv.m  the  Nationals, 
but  in  every  attempt  to  lireak  the  newly- 
formetl  lino  they  were  repulsed  with  much 
slaughter.  The  gallant  Wood,  though 
severely  wouniled  in  the  foot  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  kept  the  saddle  all  day, 
and,  with  Van  Clcvc,  skillfully  fought  the 
Confederate  loft  imder  Breekenridge,  ami 
repulsed  liiy  chaises.  Wooil's  batteries 
hatl  done  nobly.  Indeed,  gallantry  and  skill  were  exhibited  by  both  sides 
in  every  part  of  the  lield.  The  day  closed,  and  darkness  ended  the  battle, 
leaving  the  Nationals  "mastei-s  of  the  original  ground  on  their  left,  and 
the  now  line  advantageously  posted,  with  open  ground  in  front,  commanded 
at  all  points  by  their  artillery.'" 

Roscerans  had  lost  hea\ily  in  men  and  gnus,'  yet  he  was  not  discouraged. 


TInlLlciilnunl.loiifpbTDnHT.  MnlhlmltnlliiVnlDnCPiTi;  FInt  Llmtrnnnt  Franklin  E,  Tanraiut  iui<l  Si 
IjHit<.nsntl^)wiliicr/II.  TalcuIt.FDrly-fintDtalDValantrcM;  Smiml  U.'Uleaant  Anion  Uund.Slith  Kent 

Mai4  lidf.—'-Brwttil  ISCa,  upon  tbc  gronwl  whrn  Utcf  ML  bj  thtlr  comndri,  FnrlT-ar>t  Infi 
niu  Viiluiitr*™,  Lloulomnt-folnnrl  A.  Wllfj;  Siilh  InHintry,  Kfntnckj  VolBnlntii.  C<ili»e-1  W.  r.W 
\ti;  Klnlh  InlknCrr.  Indlini  Vnluntn-n.  Coti'iirl  W.  II.  Ilbek ;  One  Ilunilml  ud  Tfnth  Inlhntrr.  llllmili 
ulHra.  Cotnih.l  T.  e.  (.'ury ;  Ciicki'riirs  Daitrrv.  CDoiiMnji  F,  Flnt  Aitltlny.  Olilo  Viilunlfm.  :<inrLi 
Bripidit    BnelTi  Anny  of  the  Olil...  C'uknol  W.  R  Ilurn,  Fony-Hmt   InOmtr;  Ohio  Voluowm  i 


Ji'orl*  •l'lt.——YJK 
Ue  bri^lo,  ind  liuplrei  It  bi  (pnlri 
GnqW  T.  Coltin  and  C*|><''*>>>  CbgrI 


-thlnl  of  lu  ■oUlIm,  twice  eiilllcd  In  Tf nnctiH.  trlmtoni  the  biltle-IU;  of 
■els.  KtlU-d  u  Stone-*  Hirer.  I^'cvmbgr  111.  IMl  Llmlenant-Colani!! 
9.  Tiidil,  SliUi  KfDlnckj  Yolniilwn;  Oipulii  luu  M.  Prttlt.  Ninth 
ulvin  lUrt  sBd  Flnt  I.lrnlriunt  I.  T.  Pmtohin.  Fnrtf-Dnt  Ohio  Volon- 
r.  Ninth  Indlunn  Vidunteen;  Sesiiid  LlfUtvnut  Jciw  O.  PnjrBi..  One 


1  I'hfne  wrn  niRi[viH(l  In  fliiir  lUIn  ngh 
Inillitnk.  Cnkioel  W.  H.  Blake;  One  Ilunilt«l 
Cuknel  A.  Wller- 

*  BiHreranii'i  Report  to  Arljutant-Oenenl  Tliomu.  Frljnury  11.  IS 


two-thlnWut  (helrDffleeri.    .tuhnmn'i abli 
*iidlh..liitlfr>rren!lrw.«nded.    Sill.  Seh 

Mtdaf,    Bbtridui  iloM  hid  loU  UTHitr. 


*1  Ihe  close  oT  (he  i 


.    HtHlr  Ivo-thlrdiof  lhah*llle.aeldvulnU»pi 
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He  established  head-quarters  that  night*  at  a  log  hut  near  the  Nashville 

pike,  and  there  he  called  a  council  of  general  officers.     These  had 
*  ^sea.^''     ^^^"  ^^^^  gallant  bearing  throughout  the  day,  as  he  rode  from 

point  to  point  where  danger  to  his  troops  was  most  ajiparent,  and 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  his  orders  in  the  fact  of  success.  He  had  been 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  field,  directing  the  most  important  movements 
with  perfect  composure.  When  the  head  of  the  accomplished  Gai*eschc,  his 
Avarm  friend  and  his  chief  of  staff,  was  shot  olT  while  he  Avas  ridinu  bv  his 
commander's  side,  the  General  sim|>ly  remarked,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we 
cannot  help  it ;"  and  when  it  was  erroneously  reported  to  him  that  McCook 
was  killed  he  made  a  similar  reply,  adding,  "This  battle  must  be  won." 
With  that  detennination  he  went  into  the  council  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
we  con(pier  or  die  right  here."  For  his  admiring  officers  his  will  was 
law.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  fight,*  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land rested  that  night  in  full  expectation  of  renewing  the  struggle  the  next 
morning. 

Bragg  w\is  confident  of  final  victory.-  He  sent  a  jubilant  dispatch  to 
Richmond,  saying  that,  after  ten  hours'  hard  fighting,  he  had  driven  his  foe 
from  every  j)()sition  excepting  his  extreme  left  (held  by  Hazen),  maintained 
the  field,  an<l  had  as  tro[)hies  four  thousand  prisoners,  two  brigadier-generals, 
thirty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams.  H<^ 
expected  Kosecrans  would  attempt  to  fiy  toward  Nashville  during  the  night, 
and  was  greatly  astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  his  opponent's  army  not 
only  present,  but  in  battle  order.  He  began  to  doubt  his  ability  to  conquer 
his  foe,  and  moved  more  circumspectly.  He  attempted  but  little,  and  the 
sum  of  that  day's  operations  Avas  some  heavy  skirmisliing  and  occasional 
artillery  firing.  That  night  both  armies,  alert  and  anxious,  slept  on  their 
arms. 

Friday  morning*  found  Kosecrans  with  his  army  well  in  hand,  and  in  ^n 

arlvantageous  position.    Duiing  the  preceding  evening  Van  Cleve  s 
isisT'      division   of  Crittenden's   corps,   then    commanded    by   Colonel 

Beatty,  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  had  been  thrown  across  Stone  i' 
River,  and  occupied  an  eminence  commanding  the  upper  ford,  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  bridge  of  the  Nashville  turnpike.  Bragg,  during  the 
night,  had  stealthily  planted  four  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  National 
lines,  and  with  these  he  suddenly  opened  a  terrific  fire  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  which  Hascall's  division  was  more  immediately  ex|)osed,  and 
made  to  suffer  severely.  P]step's  battery  was  quickly  disabled,  but  Bradley  s, 
and  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  soon  silenced  the  cannon 
of  the  assailants.  Then  there  was  a  partial  lull  until  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  yet  it  was  evident  from  skirmishing  along  Beatty's  front  that 
the  foe  was  massing  in  that  direction. 


fiion  of  the  Confederates,  and  they  had  captured  one-fifth  of  all  of  Ilosecrans'»  artillery.  Subsidence  train*  •*» 
been  captured  or  destniyed  ;  lines  of  cominunicatiun  were  threatened  by  Confederate  cavalry  ;  art  tilery  »u""|*' 
nitlon  was  not  abundant;  the  obtaining  of  supplies  was  uncertain,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  were  resting  fltW'J 
on  that  cold  and  rainy  December  night  without  sufliuient  foo<l  or  shelter. 

*  Durinj;  the  precedinc  eveninjr  llowcrans  had  made  a  per!»onal  examination  of  the  ground  in  theresr.s* 
far  as  Overall's  Creek,  and  hud  resolved  to  await  the  attack  of  his  foe,  while  his  provision  train  and  a  supi'lj  ^l* 
ammunition  should  be  brousrht  up.  On  the  arrival  of  these,  should  the  Co'nfederates  not  attack,  the  Katioaarf 
were  to  commence  offensive  operations. 
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Meanwhile  Rosecrans,  adhering  to  his  jilaii  of  tumitig  Bragg's  right,  and 
malting  Miirfreosboro',  had  Btrenglht-ned  Van  Clove's  division  with  one  of 
Palmer's  brigadea.  lie  was  examining  the  position  in  person,  when  suddenly 
i  double  line  of  IJragg's  skirmishers,  followed  by  tliree  heavy  eohimns  of 
nfantry  and  three  batteries,  omened  fi'uni  the  woods  and  fell  lieavily  upon 
Van  Cleve's  force.  Tlie  assailants  were  Brecken ridge's  entire  corps,  with 
;en  Xa]»oleon  1 2-poiindpr8,  eommantled  by  Captain  Hobertson,  and  two 
thousand  cavalry  under  Wharton  and  Pegram,  aided  by  a  heavy  enhlading 
ire  from  Bishop  I'olk'a  artillery  near  the  center.  Iteatty's  (\'an  Cleve's) 
irst  line  (Fifty-first  Ohio,  Eighth  Kentucky,  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Seventy- 
eighth  Indiana)  checked  the  assailants  for  a  moment,  but  by  the  sheer  pres- 
lure  of  superior  force  it  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  reserve  (Xine- 
;eenth  Ohio,  and  Xinlh  and  Eleventh  Kentucky)  then  wont  forwaiil  and 
ought  gallantly,  but  wa.s  soon  compelled  to  fall  back  to  avoid  the  conse- 


Tho  Nationals  wore  speedily  driven 
eavy  loss,  closely  followed  by  the 
I — the  entire  right  wing  of  Bragg'a 
I'ho  swept  down  the  slopes  to  the 


jnencesof  a  flank  movement  of  the  foe. 
n  confusion   across    the   river,  with 
ncreasing  immbers  of  the  Confcderati 
trmy — in  three  heavy  lines  of  battle, 
?dge  of  the  stream. 

In  the  mean  time  Crittenden's  chief  of  artillery  ha<l  massed  his  batteries 
ilong  the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  sweep 
ind  enfilade  the  foe  with  fifty-eight  guns,  while  the  remainder  of  tlie  left 
ring  was  well  prepared  for  action.  These  guns  opened  with  murderons 
■Sect  on  the  pursuers,  cutting  broa<l  lanes  through  their  ranks.  At  the 
ame  time  the  divisions  of  Negtey  and  J.  C.  Davis,  with  St.  Glair  Jlorton's 
■ngincers,  pushed  forward  to  retrieve  the  disaster.     A  fierce  battle  ensued. 
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Botli  aides  maaaed  their  batteriuH,  and  |>lied  them  with  powerful  effect.  Both 
felt  that  the  struggle  would  be  deeisivc.  And  so  it  was.  For  a  time  iL 
,  seemed  as  if  mutual  anniliilatiun  would  be  the  result.  Finally  Stanley  and 
Miller,  with  the  Nineteenth  Diinois,  Eighteenth,  Twcuty-firat,  aad  Seventy- 
fourth  Ohio,  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  Michigan,  and  Thirtj- 
inth  Indiana,  charged  eimultaneouBly,  and  drove  the  Confederatva  raptdly 
bcfore  them,  capturing  a  battery  and  the 
flag  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Tenuessee.  The 
latter  was  a  trophy  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Pennsylvania,  This  chat^c  decided  the 
'^^  jT' — Y^>*V  '^'^^'     ^"  ^**'"'*y  i»i"utcs  the  C'utifctleratc^ 

V  .5™S.       !■■.    "''"T^l  ^sN^  lost   two    thousand    men.     At    sunset   the 

entire  line  Imd  fallen  back,  leaving  about 
■  four  hundred  men  captives. 

So  ended,  in  complete  victory  for  the 
Nationals,  The  Baiti-e  op  Mubi-'kkesbobu', 
one  of  till'  greater  conflicts  of  the  war.  It 
shed  gi-eat  luster  upon  Rosecrans,  who  was 
seen  in  the  last  as  well  as  in  the  first  day's 
conflict,  on  vaiious  parts  ()f  the  field,  di- 
recting the  fire  <.if  the  batteries  and  tin' 
movements  of  the  troops,  and  continually 
exposed  to  imminent  personal  danger. 
With  forty-three  thousand  four  Imndreil 
men,  he  liad  fought  his  foe,  fully  his  e<]ualiu 
immlier,'  on  ground  of  the  latter's  ehoosing. 
He  was  highly  commended  for  his  persist- 
ence under  ihe  discouragements  of  earlv 
disasters  and  severe  losses,'  and  the  lip:*  of 
with  his  praises. 

e  way  liosti'rans  would  have  cha&ed,  bui 
I  was  falling  copiously.  Crittenden's  entire 
er,  and  before  morning  it  was  snflieienlly 
I  fell  heavily  the  next  day,  but  it  did  not 
JUS  Xalionals.  At  leu  o'clock  a  long-ex- 
iip.  IJatteiics  were  eonstructc<l — some  at 
)' — and  preparations  wore  made  fiir  another 
the  Confederates  from  the  cinlar 


the  loyal  were  everywhere  vocal 
When  the  Coutederates  gav 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  raii 
corps  was  thrown  across  the  rii 
intrenched  to  defy  the  foe,  Kaii 
repress  the  ardor  of  the  victorii 

points  in  range  of  Murfrccsbor*. 
struggle.  Thomas  and  Koussci 
woods  without  much  opposition,  and  at  midnight  Bragg  stealthily  retreatol 
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through  Murfreesboro'  in  tlio  dirc-clion  of  Chattanooga.     He  had  telegraphed 

chi-erily  to  ilkhmond  oii  the  first,*  Bayiiig  in  conclusion,  "God    ^ 

had  granted  ua  a  happy  Xew  Year."     On  the  5th  lie  telegraphed 

from  Tullahoma,  saying:  "  Unahlo  to  dislodge  the  enemy  fi-om  his  iiitreiicli- 

ments,  and  hearing  of  rc-enfi»rccincnts  to  him,  I  withdrew  from  liia  front 

uiglit  before  last.     lie  has  nut  followed.     My  cavalry  arc  close  on  Ids  I'ront." 

IJragg's  retreat  was  iiot  known  to  IJosecrana  until  daylight,  when  he  had 
too  much  the  start  to  warrant  a  pursuit  by  the  inferior  cavalrv  flirce  of  the 
Nationals.     He  had  fled  so  pii?cipitately  that  lie  left  alwut  two  thousand  of 
his  sick  and  wounded,  with  attendant  surgeons,  in  hia  hospitals.     Tlie  next 
day    was  Sunday,    and    all   remained 
quiet.      Early    on    Monday    morning 
Thoniaa  advanced  into  Mnrfrecsboro', 
and  drove  the  Confederate  rear-guard 
of  cavalry  six  or  seven  tnilcM  ti)wai-<l 
Manchesler.      Two     divisions    of  the 
army  followeil  and  occupied  the  town 
that    day,    and    Rosecrans    made   hia 
head-qnarters    in    the    village,    at   the 
house  of  IC.  A.  Kcebk',  a  niemher  of 
the  Confedcrato  "Congress." 

While  the  movements  of  Uosecrans 
and  Bragg  were  ten<ling  to  the  great 
battle  just  reeonled,  the  superior  cav- 
alry forces  of  the  latter  were  hnsy  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  as  we  have 
observed,  in  endeavors  to  destroy  his  coniniunications  and  his  ti-:iina.  For- 
rest had  been  detached,  with  three  thousand  live  hundred  cavalry,  to  operate 
in  West  Tennessee  upon  the  communications  between  Grant  and  lloseerans, 
and  lietween  both  and  Louisville;  and  for  a  fortiught  before  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro"  he  had  Itcen  raiding  throuijh  that  region,  mneh  of  the  time 
with  impunity,  destroying  railway  tracks  and  bridges,  attiieking  small 
National  forces,  anil  threatening  and  capturing  posts.     He  crossed  the  Tcn- 


the  upper  ])art  of  Wayne  County,  on  tiie  l.'ith  of  Deeeni- 
ajiidly  toward  Jackson,  seriously  menaced  that  post. 
1,  destroying  tracks  and  bridgeSj  lie  captured  Ilumbolt, 
fi  City,  and  menaced  Columbus,  the  head-<]uartera  of  Gen- 


nessee  at  Clit\oi 

Sweeping  north 
Trenton,  and  Unioi 
eral  Sullivan. 

At  Trenton  Forrest  captured  and  paroled  seven  hundred  troops,'  mider 
Colonel  Jacob  Fry,  mating  the  nnuihcr  of  his  paroled  prisoncra 
since  he  crossed  the  river  about  one  thousand.     On  his  return  he         i^a,'' 
was  strnek  at  Parker's  Cross  Uoads,  between  Huntington  and 
Lexington,  first  by  a  force  of  sixteen   hundred  men,  under  Colonel  C.  L. 
I>unham,  and  then  by  General   Sullivan,'  who  came  suddenly     ^ 
upon  the  niiders  with  two  fri'sh  brigades  under  General  Ilaynie' 


and  Colonel  Fuller,' 


1  Dunham's  train  ' 


!  little  hand' 
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surrounded,  and  a  second  demand  for  a  surrender  had  been  made  by  Forrest 
and  refused.  Sullivan  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  Forrest,  whose  troops 
were  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  prisoners,  including  the  latter.  The  Union  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  killed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty-eight  missing.  Forrest  himself  came  very 
near  being  captured.  His  Adjutant  (Strange)  was  made  prisoner.  Forrest 
fled  eastward,  recrossed  the  Tennessee  at  Clifton,  and  made  his  way  to 
Brajju's  armv,  below  Murfreesboro'. 

Morgan,  the  guerrilla,  was  raiding  upon  Rosecrans's  left  and  rear,  while 

Forrest  was  on  his  right.     He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 

where  he  was  well  knoNvn  and  feared  by  all  parties.     He  dashed  up  toward 

Louisville  alonij  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  after  skinnishin^c  at  Nolensville 

and  other  places,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Elizabethtown,* 

*^S62"*      then  garrisoned  by  five  hundred  men  of  the  Ninety-first  Illinois, 

under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.     They  were  too  few  to  combat 

successfully  Morgan's  three  thousand.     These   surrounded  the  town,*  and, 

.^     «o      without  warninc:  to  the  inhabitants,  fired  over  a  hundred  shot 

*  Dec  28.  ...  . 

and  shell  into  it.  Smith  had  no  artillery,  and  was  comj)elled  to 
surrender,  when  Morgan's  men,  as  usual,  commenced  destroying  property, 
stealing  horses,  and  plundering  the  prisoners.  They  even  robbed  the  sick 
soldiers  in  the  hospitaj  of  blankets,  provisions,  and  medicines.'  After 
destroying  the  railway  for  several  miles,  Morgan  made  a  raid  to  Bardstown, 

where  he  saw  dansrer,  and  tumins:  abruiUly  southward/  he  made 

•  Dec  80.  o      '  o  1      •'  5 

his  way  into  Tennessee  by  way  of  Springfield  and  Campbellsville. 
A  counter-raid  was  made  at  about  this  time,  by  a  National  force  under 
Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Carter,  the  object  being  the  destruction  of  im[)ortant 
railway  bridges  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railway,  which  con- 
nected Bragg's  army  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  Carter  started 
from  Winchester,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Blountsville,  in  East  Tennessee,  where  he  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  North  Carolinians,  under  !Major  McDowell,  with  seven  hun- 
dred small  arms,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  He  destroyed  the 
great  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  that  spanned  the  Ilolston 
there.  He  then  pushed  on  toward  Jonesboro',  and  destroyed  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Watauga,  at  Clinch's  Station,  where,  in  a  skirmish,  he  cap- 
tured seventy-five  men.  He  menaced  Bristol,  but  went  no  farther  east  at 
that  time.  Then  he  recrossed  the  mountains  and  returned  to  Winchester, 
after  a  ride  of  seven  hundred  miles,  having  lost  but  twenty  men,  most  of 
them  made  prisoners,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confederates  of  five  hundred 
men  and  nmch  property. 

The  writer  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Murfreesboro'  early  in  May,  1866. 
He  went  down  from  Nashville  by  railway,  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,''  with  Messrs.  Dreer  and  Greble,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
they  called  at  the  house  of  the  Post  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  ^Ir.  Eanishaw^ 
of  the  Methodist  denomination,  whom  the  writer  had  met  in  Washingtonr 
City  a  few  months  before.     He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  estab— 


*   Sc6  Jforgan  and  his  Captors^  by  Rev.  F.  Senear,  pag«  SS. 
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lishing  a  National  Cemetery  on  the  Murfreesboro'  battle-ground,  and  collect- 
ing therein  the  remains  of  the  slain  Union  soldiers  in  that  vicinity.  He 
would  be  absent  on  that  duty  until  noon,  so  we  went  to  the  quarters  of  Cap- 
tain Whitman,  the  energetic  quartermaster,  then  absent  on  duty,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Thomas,  in  visiting  the  battle-fields  of  the  West,  and 
looking  up  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers,  preparatory  to  their  removal  to 
National  cemeteries  at  different  places.  His  son,  an  earnest,  patriotic  young 
man,  kindly  furnished  us  with  an  ambulance  and  horses,  and  accompanied 
us  to  places  of  interest  around  and  within  Murfreesboro'.  We  were  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  dinner  by  his  mother  and  sister,  after  which  we  were 
joined  by  Chaplam  Eamshaw,  and  all  rode  out  on  the  Nashville  pike  to  the 
battle-field,  passing  on  the  way  the  heavy  earth-works  cast  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  by  the  National  troops.  After  crossing  Stone's  River  we  saw 
marks  of  the  battle  everywhere  upon  trees  that  had  survived  the  storm. 
Especially  prominent  were  these  evidences  around  the  monument  on  the  spot 
where  Hazen's  brigade  fought,  and  in  the  cedar  woods  few  trees  had  escaped 
being  wounded.  The  few  surviving  trees  near  the  monument  were  terribly 
scarred,  and  one,  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  546,  beyond  the  wall,  had  its 
top  cut  off  by  a  i)a8sing  shell. 

The  National  Cemetery  at  Murfreesboro'  is  on  the  battle-ground  between 
the  railway  and  the  Nashville  j)ike.  It  was  partly  inclosed  when  we  were 
there  by  a  fine  cut-stone  wall,  of  material  from  limestone  quarries  near  by. 
It  is  at  nearly  the  center  of  the  field  of  conflict,  and  covers  the  slope,  on 
the  crest  of  which  Loomis's  battery  was  planted  during  a  part  of  the  strug- 
gle there,  supported  by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin.  The  cemetery  includes  six- 
teen acres  of  ground,  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  square  in  the  center,  on 
which  it  is  designed  to  rear  a  monument.  Mr.  Eamshaw  was  indefatigable 
in  his  labors  in  the  holy  work  of  collecting  there,  in  consecrated  ground,  the 
remains  of  the  defenders  of  )their  country,  and  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
to  their  memory.  Already  he  had  gathered  there  the  remains  of  six  thou- 
sand of  the  patriots  who  died  that  the  Republic  might  live. 

Having  completed*  our  explorations  and  sketches  during  the  day,  we 
supped  with  Chaplain  Eamshaw  and  his  interesting  family,  and  letl  for 
Chattanooga  with  the  next  morning's  train.  To  that  earnest  patriot  and 
zealous  Christian  minister,  and  to  the  equally  earnest  and  patriotic  Captain 
Whitman,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  kind  attentions  and  much  valu- 
able information,  while  at  Murfreesboro'  and  since. 
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^=^\  HE  Amiy  of  t)ie  Cumberland  was  comi>ellcd  hy  absolute 
P  A#  necessity  to  remain  at  Murfreesboro'  until  late  in  IVH. 
vlt  '%.  TImt  iiiveiDiity  wus  found  in  tbe  fact  that  its  tmpptics  hid 
mj  '  to  be  chiefly  drawn  fiMm  Louisville,  o\'er  a  fiinsile  line  of 
railway,  passing  through  a  country  a  greater  jwrtion  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  the  Government.  Tlus 
line  liad  to  be  protectod  at  inniiy  points  by  heavy  {;iiafilf> 
for  Bragg's  cavalry  force  conlinucd  to  l>e  far  superior  tu 
that  of  Rosecrans,  and  menaced  his  communications  nmst  seriously.  Bui 
during  that  time  the  Anny  of  the  Cuniberland  was  not  wholly  idle.  Fnwi 
it  went  out  iinjiortant  expeditions  in  various  directions,  which  wo  sball  o'*- 
aider  hei-caftcr. 

Wc  have  now  taken  note  of  tlie  mopt  important  military  operations  <•( 
the  war  to  the  close  of  1802,  excepting  some  along  the  Atlantic  coast  al'*-'' 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  the  land  and  naval  expedition  down  the  coi.»I8 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  the  spring  of  1 802,  and  the  departure  of  Itunwii'* 
from  North  Carolina  in  July  followinsi,  to  join  the  Anny  of  the  Fiiteinai'. 
Tlie  immediately  succeeding  events  along  that  coast  were  so  intimately  fw 
nected  with  tlie  long  siege  of  i^harleston,  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
them  as  a  ])art  of  that  memorable  event. 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  civil  affairs  Having  connection  villi 
military  events,  and  observe  what  the  t^onfoderato  armed  vessels  weredoin? 
in  the  mean  time, 

Tlio  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  commenced  on  tlie  M 
of  December,  1801.  It  was  a  most  important  period  in  the  history  af^^ 
country.  A  civil  war  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  energy  was  raginft  "• 
nearly  every  slave-labor  State  of  the  Republic,  waged  on  the  part  of  '"* 
insurgents  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Union,  that  the  mlave  system  niiglit 
be  extended  and  perpetuated ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  (jlovemmcnt  for  '"" 
preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  its  consUt"- 
tional  powers.  The  people  and  the  lawgivers  had  been  nuich  instnittcd  by 
current  events  during  the  few  months  since  the  atljouniDH'nl  oi 
Congress,"  and  when  that  body  now  met  both  were  sutisfied  ^"^^^ 
in  order  to  save  the  Republic,  Slavery,  the  great  corrupter  of  privalf  ""* 
public  morals,  and  the  fuel  of  the  fiery  furnace  in  which  the  nation  was  ttw 
suffering,  must  be  destroyed.      Therefore  much  of  the  legislation  of  "* 

1  Sec  cbipttrr  XII. 
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session  then  commenced  was  upon  the  subject  of  that  terrible  evil,  for  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  bear  upon  it,  posi- 
tively and  negatively :  positively,  in  the  form  of  actual  emancipation,  under 
certain  conditions  and  certain  forms,  such  as  confiscation ;  and  negatively, 
by  withholding  all  restraints  upon  the  slave.  Introductory  to  this  legisla- 
tion was  a  notice  of  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  given  as  soon  as  Congress 
was  organized,  that  he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce  "  a  bill  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  rebels,  and  giving  freedom  to  persons  they  hold  in 
slavery."  Such  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  on  the  5th  of  December, 
when  the  conspirators  and  the  opposition  immediately  sounded  the  alarum- 
bell  of  "  uyiconstUutionalUy^^''  so  often  heard  during  the  struggle,  and  warned 
the  people  of  the  designs  of  the  Government  party  to  destroy  their  liberties 
by  revolution  and  despotism.  The  enlightened  people,  perfectly  compre- 
hending the  alarmists,  calmly  responded  by  their  acts, ''  We  iclll  trust  t]ie}iiP 
They  agreed  with  Madison,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rei)ublic,  and  called 
"  the  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  that  in  a  time  of  public  danger  such  as 
then  existed,  the  power  conferred  upon  the  National  Legislature  by  the 
grant  of  the  Constitution  for  the  common  defense  had  tio  limitation  upon  it, 
express  or  implied,  save  the  public  necessity.  They  remembered  his  wise 
words:  *'  It  is  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  :  it  is  worse  than  vain,"  and  acted  accordingly. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  mind  had  been  much  excited  by  the  common 
practice  of  many  of  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  the  army  of  capturing  and 
returniuGC  fui^^itive  slaves  to  their  masters.     The  bondsmen  uenerallv  had  the 
idea  that  the  Union  army  was  to  be  their  liberator,  and  with  that  faith  they 
flocked  to  it,  when  it  was  in  camp  and  on  its  marches,'  and  it  seemed  specially 
cruel  to  deny  them  the  kindness  of  hospitality.     But  that  denial  was  a  rule, 
and  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  Congress, 
ilr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  subject,  in  a  resolution  which  was  })assed  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
three  yeas  against  fifty-five  nays,  that  it  was  "  no  part  of  the  duty  of  soldiere 
of  the  United  States  to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."     On  the  4th  of 
December  following  he  introduced  a  bill,  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
officer  or  private  of  the  army  or  navy  to  capture  or  return,  or  aid  in  the  cai> 
ture  or  return,  of  fugitive  slaves.     On  the  same  day,  Mr.  ^Yilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  notice  in  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  for  a 
similar  purpose.* 

»  That  faith  has  been  alluded  to  on  page  124,  and  illustrated  In  note  1,  page  125.  It  was  almost  tinlvorsal. 
ind  had  lx*en  engendered  unwittingly  by  the  slave-holders  themselves.  As  a  rule,  there  was  very  little  atlcii- 
-lon  paid  to  the  presence  of  a  slave  during  conversation,  it  seenaing  to  be  the  practical  Idea  that  they  understood 
;>ut  Utile  more  than  a  horse  or  a  dog.  When  the  Republican  party  was  formed,  in  lSo6,  the  slave-holders  every- 
sirherv,  when  they  met,  agreed  that  the  election  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency  might  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
Mavery.  This  was  said  at  the  tables,  in  the  presence  of  waiting-servants.  These  repeated  it  to  those  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they.  In  turn,  to  those  of  the  plantations.  It  was  also  vehemently  avowed  at  polltic;il  gatherings, 
Vrhere  the  colored  people  were  generally  numerous.  Such  opinion  was  more  positively  «^tite«l  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
«vas  elected,  and  the  story,  on  the  authority  of  the  mastcr^  that  slavery  was  now  to  be  abolisht-d.  went  fnwn  lip 
to  lip  throughout  the  domain  of  the  .Klavc-labor  States.  The  bondmen  believed  it,  and  they  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln 
^s  their  temponiry  Messiah,  and  the  armies  that  c:ime  in  his  name  as  the  power  that  w.as  to  make  them  free. 
Bach  was  the  visible  origin  of  their  wonderful  faith.  That  faith  was  finally  justified  by  events,  and  the  conso- 
quence  is.  that  the  frcedmen  are  universally  loyal  to  the  Government  that  asserts  their  manhood. 

a  Perceiving  the  general  laclc  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war,  particularly  as  touching  the  subject  of  the 
alaves  of  the  c<»untry,  Dr.  Francis  Lleber,  the  eminent  publicist,  suggested  to  Qeneral  llalleck  when  he  becime 
General-in-Chief,  in  July,  1S62,  the  propriety  of  issuing,  in  some  form,  a  code  or  set  of  instructions  on  inter- 
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It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  record  in  detail  the  legislation  upoa 
this  important  subject/  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  measures,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  great  act  of  final  emancipation,  offered  more  as  necessary  meansB. 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  than  as  acts  of  justice  and  righteousness,  wei 
pressed  with  earnestness  by  the  party  in  Congress  known  as  Repiibliatns. 
and  were  as  earnestly  opposed  by  the  party  in  that  body  known  as  Demo 
crats.  The  former,  having  a  majority,  usually  carried  their  favorite  measures 
while  the  President,  wise,  cautious,  and  conciliatory,  although  sympathizin] 
with  the  Republicans,  stood  as  a  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  H*  ^^q 
saw  clearly  that  the  people  were  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  lofty  point  o  ^m^f 
justice  which  demanded,  on  moral  as  well  as  political  grounds,  the  instate — jt 
and  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  he  therefore  interposed  obje^  -^-c- 
tions  to  extreme  measures,  and  proposed  partial  and  gradual  emancipatio*^  «n 
in  forms  that  would  conciliate  the  slave-holders  of  the  border  fltirr  h>T—  ^^ 
States.  With  this  spirit  he  recommended  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolutic 
that  the  Government,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State  whose  inhal 
tants  might  adopt  measures  for  emancipation,  should  give  to  such  Sti 
pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  it  at  its  discretion,  to  co  mpensate  it  for 
inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system, 
was  also  proposed  to  colonize  the  freedmen  somewhere  on  the  America — au 
continent. 

This  emancipation  proposition  was  commended  to  Congress  more  a-^=s  a 
test  of  the  temper  of  the  slave-holders,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  bor-^^er 
States,  and  to  offer  them  a  way  in  which  they  might  escape  from  the  e      ^ils 
and   embarrassments    which  emancipation  without  compensation  (a  ress=;ult 
now  seen  to  be  inevitable,  without  the  plan  proposed)  would  produce,  ratz^her 
than  as  a  fixed  policy  to  be  enforced,  excepting  with  the  strong  appro vaBL^  o( 
the  people.     A  joint  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  President's  views       ^vas 
passed  by  both  houses,*  and  was  approved  by  the  Executive  on  the  lOtL  —^  o( 
April ;  but  the  conspirators,  their  followers,  and  friends  everywhere  reje^^**te<l 
this  olive-branch  of  peace,  while  the  more  strenuous  advocates  of  Conf^Ssca- 
tion  and  Universal  Emancipation  did  not  give  it  their  approval.     Iu_       the 
mean  time  Congress  had  taken  an  important  practical  step  forward  ii^^     the 
path  of  justice  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  \r^   Tiose 
territory  it  had  undisputed  control.^ 


SAtional  rules  of  tvar.  for  the  use  of  officers  of  the  army.    Dr.  Lieber  had  already  issned  an  important  p^i>~sn))>blet 
on  the  subject  of  Guerrilla  Warfare,  which  had  attracted  rauch  attention.     Halleck  pondered  the  8a{rgestB-^?o.  ud 
finally  summoQcd  its  author  to  Washington  City,  when  Secretary  St:inton,  by  a  general  order,  apiiointed      Mcoa- 
mission  for  the  purpose,  of  which  Dr.  Lieber  was  chainnan.    Their  labor  resulted  in  tho  prmluction  of  t*»  ecelf- 
brated  code  written  by  the  chairman,  which  was  published  in  April,  ISQii,  by  tho  War  Deportment,  as  **  ^3*n«ii 
Order  No.  IOC"    It  was  a  new  thing  in  literature,  and  suggested  to  an  eminent  European  Jarist,  Dr.  Blix«>t**/4 
the  idea  of  codifying,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  whole  law  of  nations.     In  the  portion  of  his  work  on  the  3kliadera 
Law  of  War,  soon  afterwani  published,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  American  code  found  a  place. 

>  A  comprehensive  view,  in  succinct  detail,  of  measures  concerning  this  subject,  may  be  found  in  a   yrolaiM 
entitled  Anti-Sinrery  Pleasures  in  CongrM»,  by  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  National  Senate. 

3  This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  eighty-nine  yeas  against  thirty -one  uajk  and  in  the  Bnatt 
by  thirty-two  jefts  against  ten  nays.    The  President  resolved  to  give  the  experiment  a  fiilr  trIaL    As  indlctttn 
of  that  determination,  when  General  Hunter,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Sonth^  issued  an  ord«.  oa 
the  9th  of  May  following,  declaring  all  tho  slaves  within  that  department  to  bo  thenceforth  and  forever  ftw\ 
without  any  apparent  military  necessity  for  such  an  act,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  reversin?  I^ 
order,  and  doclaring  that  he  reserved  to  himself  tho  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  a  commander  In  th*lW<l 
by  such  proclamation.    This  manifesto  silenced  a  great  clamor  which  Hunter's  proclamation  had  rBiMd.aiMl 
demonstrated  the  good  faith  of  the  Executive  toward  the  slave-holders. 

•  The  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  against  thirty-eight  najt  in  the  Uom 
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Mr.  Lincoln  believed  his  proposition  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves  would 
detach  the  border  slave-labor  States  from  an  interest  in  the  Confederacy,  and 
thus  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Anxious  to  consummate  it,  he  invited 
the  Conj'ressmen  of  those  States  to  meet  him  in  conference  in  the 
Executive  Chamber.     They  did  so,"  and  he  presented  to  them  a      *'^i")j^^^' 
carefully  prepared  address  on  the  subject.     But  he  was  forcibly 
taught  by  that  conference,  and  its  results,  that  the  jH)licy  which  had  been  so 
long  tried,  of  withholding  vigorous  blows  from  the  rebellion  out  of  deference 
to  the  border  slave-labor  States,  Avas  worse  than  useless.     A  majority  of  the 
Congressmen  submitted  a  dissenting  reply,  and  told  the  President  plainly 
that  they  considered  it  his  duty  "  to  avoid  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States."     A  minority  report  concurred  in  the 
President's  views;  but  their  slave-holding  constituents,  generally,  scouted 
the  proposition  with  scorn,  and  the  authorities  of  not  one  of  the  States  whose 
inhabitants  were  thus  appealed  to  responded  to  him.     And  a  draft  of  a  bill 
which  he  sent  into  Conijrress  on  the  dav  of  the  conference*  was 
not  acted  upon  by  that  body.     It  was  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  their  representatives  in  the  National  Legislature,  were  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  any  further  com])romise  with  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Republic,  or  concessions  to  its  supporters. 

Meanwhile  a  bill  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels, 
-which  involved  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  had  been  i)assed  by 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,'  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
make  an  Additional  Article  of  War,"  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sage.    It  prohibited  all  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  Republic  from  using  any  'force  under  their  commands  for  the  purpose  of 
Testoring  fugitive  slaves  to  their  alleged  masters,  on  penalty  of  instant  dis- 
missal from  the  service.     Congress  had  also  recently  passed  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and  Con- 
fiscate Pi*operty  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  the  President 
approved  on  the  IGth  of  July,  and  which  declared  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels  under  certain  operations  of  war  therein  defined.^ 

This  gave  the  President  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  Executive  power, 
not  only  in  freeing  a  large  portion  of  the  slaves  in  the  country,  but  in 
employing  them  against  their  former  mastei*s  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  he  was  vehemently  importuned  to  use  it  immediately  and  vigor- 
ously.    The   patient   President  held   back,  hoj)ing  the  Aviser   men   among 

of  Representatives,  and  in  the  Senate  l>y  twcnty-nino  yeas  against  fuurteen  nays.    It  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  the  16th  of  April,  1862. 

*  It  provided  that  all  persons,  after  the  passac^e  of  the  bill,  who  should  commit  treason  against  the  Republic 
should  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  ho  had  any,  should  be  free;  or  suffer  a  fine  of  $10,000,  with  the  loss  of 
his  slaves:  that  any  person  found  guilty  of  aiding  treason  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  the  loss  of 
his  slaves  by  their  being  made  free ;  and  that  both  classes  of  traitors  should  be  forever  exclude<i  from  ofHcc  under 
the  Government:  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  the  property  of  all  oftice-holders,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  so-called  "'  Confederate  States,"  or  persons  who,  having  property  in  the  loyal  States,  should  aid 
the  rebellion:  that  all  persons  who,  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  the  President 
should  duly  proclaim  the  law,  desist  from  their  crimes,  their  pro [K?rty  of  every  kind  should  be  confiscated  :  that 
all  fugitive  slaves  from  rebi^llious  masters,  or  persons  who  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persouss  or  who  had  deserted  from  the  rebel  army,  or  from  any  territory  deserted  by  the 
rebels,  should  be  deemed  captives  of  war,  and  should  be  forever  free  :  that  the  President  should  have  authority 
to  employ  such  frce<lmen,  with  their  own  consent,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  make  provision  for 
colonizim;  them :  and  that  he  should  bo  authoirized.to  extend. ^  pardon  and  amnesty  t>  such  rebels  as,  in. Us 
Judgment,  should  l-e  worthy  of  mercy. 


I 
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the  insurgents  might  heed  the  threats  contained  in  tlie  muttering  thunders 
of  Congress,  in  which  were  concentrated  the  tremendous  energies  of  the  \yQo- 
pie  against  these  clierished  interests.  This  hesitancy  produced  great  disqui- 
etude in  the  public  mind.  The  more  impatient  of  the  loyal  people  began  to 
accuse  the  President  of  not  only  faint-heartedness,  but  whole-heartedness  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  charged  him  with  remissness  of  duty.*  Finally  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  deputation  from  a  Convention  of  Christians  of  all 
of  the  denominations  of  Chicago,  waited  upon  him,*  and  presented 
*  ^1862^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^  memorial,  requesting  him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion of  Univei*sal  Emancipation.  The  President,  believing  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  (though  rapidly  approaching)  when  such  a  pro- 
clamation would  be  i)roper,  made  an  earnest  and  argumentative  reply; 
saying,  in  allusion  to  the  then  discouraging  aspect  of  military  affairs  under 
the  administration  of  McCIellan  in  the  p]ast  and  Buell  in  the  West,  '"'What 
good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  especially  as  we 
are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world 
would  see  must  necessarily  l)e  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
Comet !  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebel  States?"  He  concluded  by  saying: — "I  view  this 
matter  as  a  practical  war  measure,'  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  tbe  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
But  before  the  departure  of  the  Committee  the  President  assured  them  of 
his  sympathy  with  their  views.  "I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,"  he  said,  "  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.     Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  €rod's  will,  I  will  do."' 

Tlie  President  prayerfully  considered  the  matter,  and  within   a  week 
afler  the  battle  of  Antietam  he   issued*  a  preliminary  procla- 
^^  mation  of  emancipation,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  pur- 

pose, at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend  j)ecuniary  aid  in 

*  On  the  9th  of  Angust  Horace  Oreelcy  addressed  an  able  letter  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  tbrtMi|rh  hi* 
Journal  the  New  York  7W^n«,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  refdy,  it  iriving  him  a  ^o^hI  opportaoitjr  to 
define  his  position.  In  that  reply  he  declared  it  to  be  his  ^'jHiramaunt  of'Ject  to  $at6  the  Union,  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy- ttlavery.^"*  "  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  a  slave,  I  wonld  do  it,*'  he  said. 
"If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  wonld  do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  alone,  1  would  also  do  that  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  nice,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  th©  Union." 

*  While  there  was  great  doubt  and  perplexity  in  the  minds  of  all  as  to  what  were  the  real  powers  of  the  • 
Government,  and  especially  of  the  Prcsld«'nt,  underthe  Constitution,  and  the  ablest  jurists  disagreed  in  opinion,  ^ 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  a  lawyer  in  extensive  practice  in  Boston,  wrote  a  most  lucid  and  conclusive  treatise  oo  -^ 
the  subject,  entitled,  "  The  War  Posters  of  the  PreMdent  and  the  Legislative  Poicers  of  CongrtM  in  reia-  — 
Hon  to  Jiebeliion,  Treason,  aiul  Slarert/,"''  which  was  accepted  as  sound  and  conclusive.  It  was  principally  "" 
written  in  the  Spring  of  1S62,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  the  operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of    "^ 

July  17, 1S62.    This  able  treatise  caused  Mr.  Whiting  to  be  calletl  into  the  service  of  th©  Uovemmeni,  as  Solid- 

tor  to  the  War  Department     It  is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Whiting,  whoso  sole  desire  in  preparing  the  treatise  ^v 
and  In  responding  to  the  call  to  Washington  was  to  serve  his  country,  remained  there  until  the  close  of 
war,  steadily  reAising  all  compensation  for  his  services,  or  even  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses.    His 
Use  and  his  name  will  ever  hoM  a  deservedly  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  war;  the  first  as  an  unoB-- 
swerablc  argument  in  defense  of  the  acts  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  saving  the  Kepublic,  and  the  latt«r 
as  that  of  an  nnseltish  patriot 

*  It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  was  forced  from  hfm  by  out- 
side pressure,  and  especially  by  the  delegation  from  Chicago.    The  late  Owen  Lovejoy,  M.  C,  h.is  left  on 
the  following  statement  the  substance  of  which  he  had  fn»m  the  President's  own  lips:—*'  He  ha«l  written 
prockunation  in  the  summer,  as  early  as  June,  I  think,  and  called  his  Cabinet  together,  and  informed  them 
he  bad  written  It  and  he  meant  to  make  It;  but  wanted  to  read  It  to  them  for  any  criticism  or  remarks  m  to  it^ 
features  or  details.    After  having  done  so,  Seward  su^ested  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  withhold  Its  pa^ 
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the  work  of  emancipation  and  colonization  to  the  inhabitants  in  States  not 
in  rebellion.     lie  then  declared  that  on  the  first  of  January  next  ensuing,  the 
slaves  within  every  State,  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  peo})le  whereof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion,  should  be  declared  "  thenceforward  and  forever 
free ;"  such  freedom  to  be  maintained  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  repress  any  efforts  the  slaves  might 
make  for  their  actual  freedom.     He  also  declared  that  any  State  in  which 
rebellion  had  existed  that  should  have  in  Congress  at  that  time" 
representatives  chosen  in  good  faith,  at  a  legal  election,  by  the      "-^^^  ^' 
qualified  voters  of  such  State,  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  loyalty,  and  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of 
the  threatened  proclamation.     He  called  their  attention  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  13,  1862,  and  July  16,  1862,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
as  his  warrant  for  the  warning. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  preliminary  proclamation  would  indeed  be  as  "  inop- 
erative as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  Comet."  It  was  made  instrumental  in 
"  firing  the  Southern  heart "  and  intensifying  the  rebellious  feeling,  for  it 
was  pointed  to  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  followers  and  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic,  as  positive  evidence  that  the  war  was  waged,  not  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  destniction  of  slavery,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave-labor  States.  This  was  vehemently 
asserted,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  evidently  sincere  assurances  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary — notwithstanding  the  document  itself  opened 
with  the  solemn  declaration,  "  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof." 

Duriuij  the  hundred  davs  which  intervened  between  the  issuing:  of  this 
proclamation  and  the  first  of  January — this  kindly,  considerate,  and  w'aniing 
proclamation,  which  gave  to  the  conspirators  and  their  associates  in  crime 
ample   time  for   reflection  and    calm   decision — millions  of  hearts  in  both 
hemispheres  were  stirred  with  emotions  of  greatest  anxiety.     Philanthro- 
pists and  lovers  of  righteousness,  whose  aspirations  rose  above  the  consider- 
ations of  temporary  expedients,  and  the  vast  multitude  ©f  the  slaves,  who 
were  all  deeply  interested  in  the  decision,  trembled  with  a  fear  that  the 
liberal  terms  of  reconciliation  might  be  accepted,  and  thereby  the  great  act 
of  justice  be  delayed.     And  when  it  was  seen  that  the  rebels  w-ere  still 
more  rebellious,  and  waged  war  upon  the   Government   more  vigorously 
and  malignantly  than   ever,  the  question    was   upon   every   lip.   Will  the 
President  be  firm?     He  answered  that  question  on  the  appointed  day  by 
issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  clay  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit: 


licaUon  until  after  we  had  ^inod  some  substnntial  ndvantope  in  the  fleld.  as  at  that  time  we  bad  met  with  many 
reverses,  and  it  mi^ht  be  coniiidcrod  a  crv  nf  despair.  He  told  me  he  thought  the  Bu^estion  a  wise  one,  and  so 
held  over  the  Proclamation  until  after  the  battle  of  Antictam."^ — Letter  to  William  Llojd  Qarrlson,  February 
22-  18<M. 
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• 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to 
repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom. 

*'  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States :  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  united  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion, 
do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun«lri.Hl 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  fur 
the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and 
designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof^  respectively, 
are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef- 
ferson, St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumpticm,  Terro  Bonne, 
Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans), 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for 
the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are, 
and  henceforward  shall  bo  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  laid  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  i>osi- 
tions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  liereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  oi 
[l.  8.]    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President. 

WiLUAM  H.  Sewaki),  Secretary  of  State, 


V  (jU/JXa-m^  ^JtSZjif  C.^i*^^2^%^^    cjuftx^jn^  cr£^M^  ^^^^^v«^  C^ 

That  on  tlie  first  daj  uf  Janaary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl  ono  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

^  all  i>erM>ns  held  as  Alavcs  within  any  State  or  designated  i>art  of  a  State,  the  i>eople  whereof  shall  then  be  in 

I'   rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Govern- 

*    ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 

'*    the  fh'edom  t>f  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  roprei^s  i^uch  person^  or  any  of  them,  in  any  elTorts 

/g   they  may  mxike  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'«That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  jiroclamation,  de^ignate  the  States 
4>  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof^  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
(^  Unite<l  States ;  and  the  fhct  that  any  State,  or  the  i>e<iple  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  repre- 
^  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
^  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  i»articlpate<l,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  oonntervailing  testl- 
/  mony,  Ik>  deeme<l  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  p4>ople  thereof,  nn^  not  then  in  rebellion 
t,    against  the  Uniti<d  States,  n 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATIOJf. 


^^^VtttyHAAtj  ^ii!u\jLa^ 


THE  PBESIDENT^S  PEK.* 

This  Proclamation,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  was  one  of  the  inort 
important  public  documents  ever  issued  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  as  time 
passes  on,  adding  century  to  century  of  human  history,  it  will  be  regarded 
Avith  more  and  more  reverence,  as  a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  declared  the  great  truth,  that  "  aU  men  aw 
created  equal."  With  that  belief,  the  writer  has  inserted,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ])rescnt  generation  and  of  posterity,  the  form  of  the  proclamation 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  President,  and  of  the  pen  with  which  it  was 
written. 

Unlike  the  j)roliminary  proclamation,  it  was  wonderfully  potential  Tlic 
loyal  portion  of  the  nation  was  ready  for  the  great  act,  and  hailed  it  v'ith 

*  This  is  a  picture  of  the  pon  with  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  tho  original  draft  of  his  ProclAmaii«n. » 
fac-similc  of  which  is  given  on  this  and  the  three  pages  preceding.  The  pen  was  given  to  Senator  SnmD«*rbf 
the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  George  Livermore,  of  B<»to^ 
from  whom  the  writer*  received  a  photograph  and  a  iKmcil  drawing  of  it.  It  is  a  steel  pen,  known  M  ^ 
"Washington,"  with  a  common  cedar  humlle — all  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  the  President  himself. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  is  on  four  pages  of  foolscap  i»per,  from  which  a  perfect  tof-tlmil*' 
was  made  for  the  author  of  this  work  by  the  Government  jdiotographcr,  a  few  days  alter  It  was  written,  br 
permission  of  the  President,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Private  Secretary,  John  O.  Nlcolay.  In  speakiK 
of  it  to  the  author  the  President  sjiid: — "I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  last  formal  p«** 
graphs  bi'ing  in  another's  hand-writing,  and  the  a[tpearance  of  a  tremulousness  of  hand  when  I  sign««l  tl» 
paper.  It  was  on  New  Year's  day.  Before  I  had  quite  completed  the  proclamation,  the  people  began  to  0.I 
upon  me  to  present  the  compliments  of  the  season.  For  two  or  three  hours  I  shook  hands  with  them,  a*" 
when  I  went  back  to  the  desk,  I  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  in  the  hand  that  had  been  so  employed.  So  I  u««itl>*' 
hand  of  my  private  sccretiiry  in  writing  the  closing  paragraphs,  having  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  proclamation' 
I  then  pigned  it,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  as  you  will  perceive,  made  so,  not  tcoxxi  the  agitation  caused  by  Uwart. 
but  fi-om  the  reception  of  my  visitors.*' 

The  fac-simile  here  given  was  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  original,  to  adapt  it  to  the  site  of  the  r«f'.  ^* 
Is pcrft'ct  in  every  part  The  original  was  presented  by  the  President  to  the  managers  of  a  SanlUiry  Fair  ia 
Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  who  sold  it  to  T.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  for  the  sum  of  ^.000. 
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joy,  while  the  disloyal  portion,  ami  ospocially  tUo  conspirators,  were  stmck 
rith  dismay,  for  it  was  a  blow  fatal  to  their  hopes.  It  dissipateil  the  charm- 
ng  vision  of  a  magnilicent  empire  within  the  Golden  Circle,'  founded  on 
luman  slavery,  which  the  conspii-atora  had  presented  to  the  imaginations  of 
heir  cruelly  deceived  dupes.  It  touched  with  mighty  power  a  chord  of 
lympathy  among  tlio  aspirants  for  genuine  freedom  in  the  old  world  ;  and 
rom  the  hour  when  that  proclamation  was  promulgated,  the  i>rayers  of  true 
nen  in  all  civilized  lands  went  to  the  throne  of  God  in  supplication  for  the 
luccess  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  against  its  enemies.  And  from  the 
noment  when  the  head  of  the  nation  proclaimed  that  act  of  justice,  the 
wwer  of  the  rebellion  began  to  wane.     Already  fi-eedmen  by  thousands  had 


entered  the  public  service,  and  large  numbers  were  enrolled  soldiers  in  the 
irmyof  the  Republic;  and  the  first  utterance  of  tidings  by  the  mouth  of 
nan  to  freednien  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  was  made  to  a  regi- 
nent  of  them  in  arms  beneath  the  shadows  of  a  magnificent  live-oak  grove 
lear  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina,  within  bugle-sound  of  the  place  where 
nany  of  the  earlier  treasonable  movements  in  that  State  were  planned.  In 
Beanfort  district,  the  stronghold  of  slavery,  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
,roopa,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  was  organized,  and 
t  was  to  these  that  a  public  servant  of  the  Republic  announced  the  glad 
:idings.' 


■  S«  wo  19".  ToU„ 


llnji,  urlj  Id  April,  1S6«,  ho  apent  a 


TUE  CONFEDEIiATE  "CONGRESS." 


While  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  Congress,  during  tlie  Bcssion  of 
1861-'S2,  was  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  military  measures,  ami 
especiiiUy  the  subjects  of  slavery,  confiscation,  and  emancipation,  the  finan- 
cbl  affairs  of  the  country,  and  public  interests  of  every  kind,  were  attended 
to  with  great  assiduity.  The  financial  measures  and  their  operations  and 
results  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  and  see 
what  the  Conspirators  were  doing  at  Uichmoud  while  -their  armies  were  in 
the  field. 

The  Confederate  "  Congress,"  so  called,  reassembled  in  Richmond  on 
the  leth  of  November,  ISUl,  and  continued  in  BcsBion,  with  closed  doom 
most  of  the  time,  until  the  18th  of  Febniary,  1882,  when  its  term  as  a  "Pro- 
visional Congress,"'  made  up  of  men  chosen  V>y  conventions  of  politiciann 
and  legislatures  of  States,  expired.     On  the  same  day  a  Congress,  profcs-    . 
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Bedly  elected  by  the  people,'  commenced  its  acasion  under  the  "  Permanent 
Conatitution  of  the  Confederate  States,"     In  this  assembly  all  of  the  slave- 
labor  States  were  represented  excepting  Maryland  aiid  Delaware,'     Tlie  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  atlminiatered  to 
the  "  Senators  "  by  U.  M,  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  "  Representa- 
tives"   by  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.     Thomas  Bocoek,  of  Virginia,  was 
elected  "  Speaker."     On  the  following  day  the  votes  for  "  President "  of  the 
Confederacy  were  counted,  and  were  found  to  bo  one  hundred  and  nine  in 
number,  all  of  whitdi  were  cast  for  Jefferson  Davis.*     Three  days 
afterward'  he  was  inaugurated  President  for  six  years.     He  eliose    '  ^°^*'' 
for  his  "  Cabinet  "  Judah  P.  lienjamin,  of  Louisiana,  as  "  Secn'- 
tary  of  State;"  George  W.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  "Secretary  of  AVar;" 
S.  R.  Mallorj-,  of  Florida,  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;"  C.  G.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina,  "  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;"  and  Thomas  H. 
AVattB,    of    Alabama,    "  Attorney- 
General."     Randolph    resigned    in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  wlw.'n  James 
A.   Seddon,   a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Richmond,  who   tigurcd    conspicu- 
ously in  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Washington,'    was    chosen    to    fill 
his  place. 

The  Confederate  "Congress" 
passed  strong  resolntjoiis  in  favor 
of  prosecuting  the  war  more  vigo- 
ously  than  ever,  and  declared,  by 
joint  resolution,  that  it  was  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  "  to  suficr 
ail  the  calamities  of  the  most  protracted  war,"  and  that  they  would  never, 
"on  any  terms,  politically  afKliatc  with  a  peo|ile  who  were  guilty  of  an 
invasion  of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens."  With  this  spirit 
they  did  prosecute  the  war  on  laTnl,  and  by  the  aid  of  Kome  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  merchants,  and  shipbuilders  they  kept  afloat  piratical  craft  on 
the  ocean,  that  for  a  time  drove  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  Biitish  vessels. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  commissioning  of  so-called    "privateers" 
by  the  Confederate  "Government,"'  and  some  of  their  piratical  operations 


of  Diakln;  Hlcrliogg.  Ttie  llckel  Uiui  fonu.-<l  hni  b»n  prMODtnt.  AmonK  tbe  names  w«  fln<1  IhoK  of  Win. 
t.Oa^n,  <>{Bedti>rd.sDdItT.  DanlrLof  RichiDODd:  E.II.  Fltihu^h.nrOmu  CoddIi-;  John  R.  EdmiinUt, 
of  llsllfii,  >nd  C.  W.  Newlon,  uf  Norfolk  Clly.    Every  dlsUlcl  Id  Iho  Slalo  1«  cmbraerd  In  tbti  odllorlil 

■  Forillat  or(h<iiiDmtK>r9orthe'-Ptott>loDa]CangreM''KDpji^4CS, 

'  Til*  vciMjwereisf.illi.vfj:— ALnlaino.  11;  Arkmnas.*;  Flurlilo.  1 ;  Oeunrlik  W;  Louliliuio,  S ;  MiwlMlpi.! 
S;  Konli  Cu-ollBii.  12;  Smith  OanlLnji,  S;  Trnnouer,  13  ;  Te>u,S;  Vlrglnli,  IS. 
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in  tlio  spring  and  ftummcr  of  1801,'     Before  the  close  of  July,  more  ihait 
twenty  of  those  depredatora  were  afloat,  and  had  captured  iDillions  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  American  citizens.     The  moat  fonnidable  and  notorious. 
of  the  8ca-going  ships  of  this  character,  were  the  ^as/iville,  Captain  11.  B_ 
-Pegram,  a  Vii^nian,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  and  the  Sumter,  Captain. 
Kapliael  Semmes.     The  former  was  a  side-wheel  steamer,  carried  a  crew  of 
eighty  men,  and  was  armed  with  two  long  12-pouiider  rifled  cannon.     Her 
career  was  short,  but  qnito  successful.     She  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Montauk,  Captain  Worden,'  in  the  Ogeechee  River.'     The  career 
'r^'^     of  the  Sumter,  which  had  been  a  New  Orleans  and   Havuts 
packet  steamer,  named  Martinis  de  Habana,  was  also  short,  but 
much  more  active  and  destructive.     She  had  a  crew  of  sixty-five  men  and 
twenty-five    marines,   ami   was 
heavily   armed.     She    ran    the 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi   Kiver  on  the  ^Otb 
of   June,*    and  was 
pursued    some    dis- 
tance -by  the   Brooklyit.     She 
ran    among    the    West     India 
islands    and     on    the    Spanish 
Iklain,  and  soon  made  prizes  of 
many  vessels  bearing  the  jVraeri- 
can  flag.     She  was  everywhere 
icii.TE  Bii[p  eiiiTfi.  received  in  British  colonial  ports 

with  great  favor,  and  was  ailorded  every  facility  for  her  piratical  operations. 
She  Iwoamo  the  terror  of  the  American  merchant  service,  and  ever\-«  here 
eluded  National  vessels  of  war  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  her.  At  length 
she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at  the  close  of  1801  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
under  British  guns  at  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  watched  by  the  Tuscarvra. 
Early  in  the  year  1862  she  w.ns  sold,  and  thus  ended  her  piratical  career. 

Encouraged  by  the  practical  friendship  of  the  British  evinced  for  these 
corsairs,  and  the  substantial  aid  they  were  receiving  from  British  subjects  in 
various  ways,  especially  through  blockade-runners,  the  conspirators  deter- 
mined to  procure  from  those  friends  some  powerful  piratical  craft,  and  nude 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  vessels  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Lainl,  a  ship-builder  at  Liverpool  and  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
was  the  largest  contractor  in  the  business,  and,  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle, 
succeeded  in  getting  pirate  ships  to  sea. 

The  first  of  these  ships  that  went  to  sea  was  the  Oreto,  ostensibly  built 
for  a  house  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister  in  Lon- 
don, was  so  well  satisfied  from  information  received  that  she  was  designed 
for  the  Confe<lerates,  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  matter  so  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  1 862.  lint  nothing  efleetive 
was  done,  and  she  was  completed  and  allowed  to  depart  from  British  ivalers. 
She  went  first  to  Nassau,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  suddenly  ap[>t'arci1 

'  Tho  ip)>f>iTiII<n  or  Iho  riiniiint  ot  lbs  i'ai/triUt  In  Ibo  O^echH  Itlrrr  la  teat  la  tli«  tull-pltw  «  ftr 
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off  Mobile  harbor,  flying  the  Hritish  flag  and  pennants.  The  blockading 
squadron  there  was  in  chaise  of  Commander  George  H,  Pi-eblc,  who  had 
been  specially  instructed  not  to  give  offense  to  foreign  nations  while  enfor- 
cing the  blockade.  He  believed  the  Oreto  to  be  a  Biitish  vessel,  and  while 
deliberating  a  few  minutes  as  to  what  he  should  do,  she  passed  out  of  range 
of  his  gnna,  and  entcre<l  the  harbor  with  a  rich  freight.  For  his  seeming 
remissness  Commander  I'reblo  was  summarily  dismissed  &om  the  sen-ice 
without  a  hearing — an  act  which  sub- 
sequent events  seemed  to  show  was 
cruel  injustice.  Late  in  December 
the  Oreto  escaped  from  Mobile,  fully 
armed  for  a  piratical  cruise,  under  the 
command  of  John  Xcwland  Maflit, 
son  of  a  celebrated  Irish  Methodist 
preacher  of  that  name.  Slaflit  had 
been  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Ite- 
public,  but  had  abandoned  bis  flag, 
and  now  went  out  to  plunder  his 
countrymen  on  the  high  seas  "with- 
out authority."'  Tlie  name  of  the 
Oreto  was  changed  to  that  of  Florida. 
Her  career  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  ' 

The  moat  famous  of  all  these  pirate  ""^^  "ewLiSD  mmi. 

fillips  built  in  England  for  the  cons|iirators  was  the  Al'ibuma,  made  for  the 
«ise  of  Semmes,  the  rominaiider  of  the  Sumter.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Onto, 
2Ur.  Adains  called  the  attention  of  the  British  (Government  to  tlic  matter, 
but  every  effort  to  induce  it  to  interpose 
its  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Queen's  prnclaniaiion  of 
neutrality,'  was  fruitle?:*.  Tlie  Tin'carora 
watched  her,  but  in  vairi.  She  was  alloweil 
to  depart,  with  ample  assistance,  and 
nnder  false  pretenses  she  was  supplied 
with  cannon  and  other  materials  of  war 
by  an  English  mordiant  vessel,  in  a  Poi^ 
tuguese  harbor  of  the  Western  Islands. 
'When  all  was  in  readiness,  Captain 
Semmes  and  other  officers  of  the  Sumter 
were  brought  to  her  by  a  British  steamer, 
and  she  left  for  Cardiff,  to  cojil.  Semmes 
took  formal  command,  mustered  liii  crew, 
and  read  his  commission,  duly  signed  and 
scaled  by  the  Confederate  "  Secretary  of  the  Xavy."  A  copy  of  that  com- 
1,  ill  blank,  is  given  on  the  following  page.* 
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CONFEDEKATE  NAVAL  COMMISSION. 


With  orders  from  the  Conspirators  "  to  sink,  bum,  and  destroy  every 
thintr  which  flies  the  ensign  of  the  soKialled  United  States  of  America," 
Semmes  went  forth  on  the  ocean  in  the  Alabama  to  achieve  fame  as  one  of 


.JJ!SX&-4rt^..^»<rW's^Md«^^^.S, ,    -     -  -  ^-   - 

irHMiaaT  ■^•tifiui^.imy^iZi/t^z. SC .     .         


the  most  eminent  eea-robbers  noted  in  historj-,  and  siiccce<led.  His  vcs»el 
had  neither  register  nor  record,  no  regular  eliip's  papers,  no  evidence  of 
transfer;  and  no  vessel  captured  lij-  her  was  ever  sent  into  any  port  for 
adjudication.     All  the  forms  of  law  of  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
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private  rights,  and  all  tlie  regulations  of  public  justice  which  discriminate 
the  legalized  naval  vessel  from  the  jiiratc,  were  disregarded.  Althoiigh  she 
was  a  British  vessel,  manned  chiefly  by  British  subjects  from  a  British  l>ort, 
armed  with  British  cannon,  and 


provided  with  coal  and  other 
Bupj>1ies  from  British  soil,  she 
had  no  acknowledged  flag  nor 
recognized  nationality,  nor  any 
accessible  port  to  which  she 
might  send  her  prizes,  nor  any 
legal  tribunal  to  adjudge  her 
captures.  She  was  :ui  outlaw, 
roving  the  seas  as  an  enemy  of 
mankind,  for  plun<ler  and  de- 
struction, and  her  commander 
waaapin»te,who8eearecrassuch  "'  *'■"""*■ 

was  aa  cowardly  as  it  was  criminal.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  while  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  with  our  National  vessels  of  war,  he  illuminated  the 
seas  with  blazing  merchant-ships.  During  the  last  ninety  days  of  186'2,  he 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  twenty-eight  helpless  vessels.  The  subsequent 
career  of  the  Atabamn  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

While  this  British  ship  was  npon  the  8ea,  commissioned  for  destruction, 
a  notable  American  ship  was  also  on  the  sea,  but  for  a  widely  diflerent  pur- 
pose. The  blockade  caused  a  lack  of  the  cotton  sup|)Iy  in  England,  and  the 
greatly  ativanced  price  of  that  article  made  tlie  manufacturers  either  nm 
their  mills  oulv  a  part  of  eac'h  ilav  or  shut  them  np  altogether.  This  caused 
wide-iprtad  distress  among  the  poorly  remunerated  oixratives  in  those  mills, 
on  which  mLincashire  done  nearly  a  million  of  stomachs  depended  for  food. 
Starvation  imadtd  that  region  and  a  most  pitiful  cry  of  distress  came  over 
the  sea.  The  just  indignation  of  the 
loyal  Americans,  iH-causo  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  esijet-ially  because  of  the 
condnct  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  pirato-ships,  was  quench- 
ed by  the  emotions  of  coininon  hu- 
manity, and  the  citizens  of  Xew  York 
alone,  whose  merchants  suffered  most 
by  the  piracies,  contributed  more  tlian 
one  luindred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
relief  of  starving  Kriglish  families. 
They  loaded  the  ship  George  Griawoid 
iu.  uH.^.. -u.-uu^-  .^jjj^  food,   and    sent   her   out  on   an 

errand  of  mercy,  wliilo  at  the  same  time  they  were  comjHilled  to  send  with 
her  a  Government  war-vessel  to  pi-olect  her  from  the  torch  of  the  pirate,  which 
had  been  lighted  at  tli^:  altar  of  tiLimmon  by  Britiab  hands!     Tlie  loyal 
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Americana  forgive  their  British  brethren  for  their  unkindnesa  in  tlie  hour 
of  trial,  but  all  tho  waters  of  the  Atlantic  cannot  wasli  out  the  stain. 

Let  lis  now  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  military  events,  whose  theater 
of  action,  at  the  close  of  1882,  was  nearly  coextensive  with  tfie  area  of  tho 
slave-labor  Slates,  Up  to  that  time  the  loyal  States  had  furnished  for  the 
war,  wliolly  by  volunteering,  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  whom,  on  the  1st  of  January,  18iJ^,  about  seven  hundred  thoiiJ^and 
were  in  the  service.  Sickness,  casualties  in  the  field,  the  expiration  of  terms 
of  enlistment,  discliarges  for  physical  disability,  ami  desertions,  had  greatly 
thinned  the  original  regiments.' 

The  most  important  movement  at  the  close  of  1962  was  that  of  the 
beginning  of  tho  second  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  resulted  in  its  capture  at 
the  following  midsummer,  and  which  engaged  the  services  of  nearly  all  the 
troops  westwanl  of  the  AUeghanies,  directly  oi-  indirectly,  during  several 
months.  Though  a  city  of  only  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants 
when  the  war  broke  out,  tho  position  of  Vicksburg  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  MissiHsii)pi  River  in  a  military  |>oint  of  view,  ■while  its 
peculiar  topography  mailo  its  conversion  into  a  strong  defensive  jiost  an  easy 
matter.  Port  Hudson  below  (about  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Itonge), 
anotlier  ])osition  of  great  natural  strength,  was  now  quite  heavily  fortified, 

and  growing  in  defen- 
sive i>ower  every  day. 
Between  these  fortified 
places,  only,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  free  from  the 
patrol  of  Xational  war- 
vessels.    Hero  was  now 

link  between  the  |)or- 
tions  of  the  Confedt'- 
raey  separated  by  the 
IVtississijipi,  and  hoiv 
alone  couhl  the  vast 
supplies  of  the  grain 
anil  cattle  growing  regions  of  Western  Louisiana  and  Texas  l>e  passed  safely 
over  the  great  river  to  Confederate  annies,  which,  with  those  of  tlie  Nationals, 
were  exhausting  the  regions  eastward,  between  it  and  tho  motintaiti  ranges 
that  project  into  Geoi^ria  and  Alabama.  The  importance  of  holding  this 
connecting  link  finnly  was  felt  by  tlie  Confederates,  and  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  181J2,  Jefferson  Davis  visited  his  homo  within  the  bounds  of  that  link,  and 
was  returning,  lie  declared  in  a  speech  at  Jackson  that  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  must  be  held  at  all  hazards.  The  Nationals,  equally  impressed  with 
tho  importance  of  destroying  that  link,  now  bent  all  their  energies  to  effect 


low  Vlpksbtir^,  fhjju  a  jihotognfUi  by  Joftlvo.  tt  Vb^ 
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it.  At  that  time  the  Confederate  forces  at  and  near  Vicksburg  were  under 
the  command  of  General  John  C.  Pemberton,  a  Pennsyivanian,  who  had 
lately  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant-general,  and  ranked  both  Van  Dorn 
and  Lovell. 

We  left  the  main  forces  of  General  Grant  confronting  the  Confederates 
on  the  Tallahatchee.'  Grant's  plan  was  for  General  Sherman,  then  at  Mem- 
phis, to  descend  the  river  with  troops  in  transports  from  that  city,  and  from 
Helena,  in  Arkansas,  and,  with  a  gun-boat  Heet,  make  an  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg. At  the  same  time.  General  McClernand  was  to  go  down  with  troops 
from  Cairo  and  re-enforce  Sherman  soon  after  his  attack.  Grant  himself  was 
to  advance  rapidly  in  the  mean  time  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Van  Dorn,  north  and  eastward  of  Vicksburg,  and,  if  they  should 
retreat  to  that  place,  follow  them,  and  assist  Sherman  in  the  reduction  of  the 
post. 

On  the  4th  of  November  Grant  transferred  his  head-quarters  from  Jack- 
son (Tennessee)  to  La  Grange,  a  few  miles  west  of  Grand  Junction,  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railway.  He  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a 
visrorous  movement  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburs:.  On  the  8th  he  sent  out 
McPherson,  with  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  under 
Colonel  A.  L,  Lee,  to  drive  a  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  from  Lamar, 
on  the  railway  southward  of  him.  It  was  accomplished,  and  the  Confede- 
rates were  gradually  pushed  back  to  Holly  Springs,  on  the  same  railway. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Confederates  intended  to  hold  the  line  of  the 
Tallahatchee  River,  for  there  Pemberton  had  concentrated  his  forces  and 
cast  ui>  fortifications.     Grant  at  once  prepared  to  dislodge  them,  and  on  the 
20th  of  November  he  moved  toward  Holly  Springs  with  his  main  body, 
Hamilton's  division  in  the  advance.     In  the  mean  time  Generals  A  P.  Hovey 
and  C.  C.  Washburiie  had  crossed  the  Mississippi"  from  Helena, 
landed  at  Delta,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Grant's  army.     '  ^^^'^ 
Tlieir   cavalry   Avas  distributed.      That   of  Washburne   ])ushed 
rapidly  eastward  to  the  Cold  Water  River,  where  they  captured  a  Confede- 
rate camp.     Moving  swiftly  down  that  stream  and  the  Tallahatchee,  they 
made  a  sweep  by  way  of  Preston,   and  struck  the  railway    at    Gamer's 
Station,  just  north  of  Grenada,  where  the  railways  from  Memphis  and  Grand 
Junction  meet,  and  destroved  the  road  and  bridijes  there.     They  then  went 
northward  to  Oakland  and  Panola,  on  the  Memphis  road,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  southeast  to  Coffeeville,  on  the  Grand  Junction  road. 


the  inan.«ion  and  the  plantation.  Davis  was  the  owner  of  a  lartrp  number  of  slaves,  and  on  his  estate  were  fuand 
every  Iniitlement  employed  in  slavu-labor  and  its  management  in  that  rich  cotton  district  Among  other  things 
found  there  was  a  lash  for  beating  the  sUivea, 

represented  in  the  engraving,  which  Colonel      ^^^^^^Wi!^S^Miy^'  'Yi\-  • 
James  Grant  Wilson,  of  General  Banks's  stall;     ^^^iiimmMmmSiiiM^^ 
sent  to  his  homo  in  Poughkecpsie.    It  is  a  slavk-lasu. 

terrible    instrument   ft)r    punishment    The 

lash  is  twenty-five  inches  in  length  and  a  little  more  than  two  inches  in  width,  composed  of  five  thicknesses  of 
heavy  leather,  sewed  together  with  saddler's  thread  in  seven  rows,  making  the  whole  half  an  inch  thick.  Thiii 
lash  is  inserted  in  a  handle  nia<le  of  hickory,  a  little  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  by  three  screws  on  each 
side.  S<»mut1mes  these  lashes  had  holes  in  them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim  wonld 
rise  when  the  blow  was  inflicted.  Such  was  the  kind  of  scepter  with  which  Capital  was  to  mie  I^bor  in  tho 
horrid  empire  of  injustice  within  '*The  Golden  Circle ""  projected  by  Davis  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  rjid  foe 
the  establtfhment  of  which  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  Republic 
>  See  page  624. 
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Having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  expedition,  Hovey  and  Washburne 
returned  to  the  Mississippi. 

This  raid,  in  which  the  railways  on  which  the  Confederates  depended 

were  severely  damaged,  and  the  rolling  stock  destroyed,  while  Grant  was 

pressing  in  front,  disconcerted  Pemberton,  and  he  fell  back  to  Grenada,  and 

by  the  1st  of  December  Grant  held  a  strong  position  south  of  Holly  Springs, 

and  commanding  nearly  parallel  railways  in  that  region,  as  we  have  observed 

on  page  524.     He  pushed  on  to  Oxford,  the  capital  of  Lafayette  County, 

Mississippi,  and  sent  forward  two  thousand  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Lee  and 

T.  L.  Dickey,  to  press  the  rear  of  Van  Dorn's  retreating  column. 

*^^,^     At   Coffecville,  several   miles  southward,  these   encountered*   a 

superior  force  of  Van  Doni's  infantry  and  some  artillery,  and, 

after  a  sharp  struggle,  were  driven  l>ack  several  miles,  with  a  loss  of  one 

hundred  men,  killed.  Mounded,  and  missing. 

Grant,  Avith  his  main  army,  remained  at  Oxford.'  The  railway  had  been 
put  in  running  order  as  far  southward  as  Holly  Springs,  and  there  he  had 
made  his  temporary  depot  of  arms  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  valued,  late 
in  December,  at  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  very  important  post 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Colonel  R.  C.  Murphy,  with  one  thousand  men,  avIio, 
as  we  have  seen,  abandoned  a  large  quantity  of  stores  at  luka  on  the 
approach  of  the  Confederates.*  He  now  ]>ermitted  a  far  greater  disaster  to 
befall  the  National  cause.  His  treasures  were  a  powerful  temptation  to  Van 
Dorn,  and  Grant  was  so  satisfied  that  he  would  attempt  to  seize  them,  that 
he  had  enjoined  Murphy  to  be  extremely  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  19th 
he  had  warned  him  of  immediate  danger,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  to 
make  the  security  of  the  stores  absolutely  certain  ;  but  Murphy  seems  not  to 
have  heeded  it.  He  made  no  preparations,  by  barricading  the  streets  or 
otherwise,  for  defense.  When,  at  daybreak  the  next  moniing,* 
Van  Dorn  and  his  cavalry  bui*st  into  the  town  like  an  over^ 
whelming  avalanche,  he  was  met  by  very  little  resistance.  He  captured 
Murphy  and  a  greater  portion  of  liis  men,  gathered  what  plunder  his  troops 
wanted  for  pei-sonal  use,  and  burned  all  the  other  public  property,  not  s]>aring 
even  a  large  hospital,  filled  with  sick  and  Avouiided  soldici-s.  The  Second 
Illinois  cavalry  refused  to  surrender,  and  gallantly  fought  their  way  out  with 
a  loss  of  only  seven  men.  Murj)hy  accepted  a  j)arole,  with  his 
soldiei*s;  and  on  the  0th  of  January*"  General  Gi*ant,  in  a  severe 
order,  "  to  take  effect,"  he  said,  "  from  December  20th,  the  date  of  his  co\r- 
ardly  and  disgraceful  conduct,"  dismissed  Murphy  from  the  army.' 

After  remaining  at  Holly  Springs  ten  hours,  engaged  in  pillaging  and 


*  Grant  hail  a  Tcry  efflcient  .HtoflT.  Among  the  principal  and  most  active  officers  were  Brisra<lier-Oeneral  J. 
D.  Webster,  a  most  skillful  nrtillery  officer,  and  then  8nperlnten<lcnt  of  military  roads.  Lieutenant -C^>1odcI  J. 
A.  HawliDB  was  his  chief  of  staflf,  an<i  Captain  T.  S.  Bowers  was  his  most  trust«xl  aid-de-camp.  The  two  lattrr 
remained  on  his  stiff  throughout  the  entire  war. 

»  Sec  page  S18. 

'  In  an  order  on  the  23tl  of  December.  General  Grant  sjwke  of  the  surrender  as  "disgraceful,"  and  deckuv*! 
4hat  with  "nil  the  cotton,  public  stores,  and  substantial  buildings  about  the  de|>ot,'^  Murphy  might  easily  have 
kept  the  assailants  at  bay  until  relief  arrived.  He  pointedly  condemned  the  acceptance  of  a  |)aroic  by  Mnrphy 
for  himself  and  men.  a  cartel  having  been  ocreed  to.  by  which  each  party  was  boand  t<i  take  care  uf  its  own 
prisoners.  Had  Murphy  refhsed  parole  for  himself  and  men.  Van  Dorn  would  bare  been  "  compeIle«i."  Grant 
■aid.  "to  have  released  them  unconditionally, or  to  have  abandoned  all  farther  aggreialve  moremeDts  for  xha 
time  being.*^ 
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destroying,  blowing  up  the  arsenal,  and  burning  the  public  property,'  Van 
Dorn'w  men  departed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  eveiiini;,  highly  elated,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  assailed  in  rapid  succession  the  Xatiunul  troups  at  Cold- 
water,  Davis's  Mills,  Middlcburg,  and  even  Dolivar,  but  without  other  success 
than  the  effect  produced  upon  Grant  by  a  serious  meuaco  of  hi:*  coniinunica- 
tions.'  Two  hours  after  they  had  left  Holly  S))ringR,  the  four  thousaiul  troops 
which  Grant  had  dispatched  by  i-ailway  tore-enforce  Muq>hy  arrived.  They 
had  been  detained  by  aceiileut  on  the  way,  or  they  might  have  reaclie<l  the 
place  in  time  to  have  saved  the  pro|>crty.  Its  loss  was  a  paralyzing  blow  to 
the  expedition,  for  Grant  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Junction,  to 
save  his  army  from  tiie  most  imminent  peiil,  and  perhaps  from  deKtniction. 
Tills  left  General  Pembertou  at  liberty  to  concentrate  his  forci'S  at  Vieksburg 
for  its  defense. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Slierman  liad  been  prcpai'ing  for  his  descent 
upon  Vieksburg.     While  in  command  of  tiie  right  wiug  of  the  Army  of  the 

Tennessee,  with  liis  head-quarters  at  Memphis,  he  had ^__ 

thoroughly  drilled  his  tro<i|iB,  and  put  that  imijortant 
post'iu  the  most  complete  defensive  state.  In  Fort 
Pickering  he  had  constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
numerous  look-outs  that  were  so  citensivcly  iis<h1 
by  both  parties  during  the  war,  from  which,  on 
several  occasions,  notice  of  the  approach  of  guerrillas 
was  given  in  time  to  save  the  place  from  jiillagc. 

Sherman  left  Memphis  with  a  little  more   than 
twenty  thousiHid  troops  in  transports,  on  the  day  of 
the  sad  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,*  leaving 
as  a  guard  to  the  city  a  strong  force  of     '  ^^^ 
infantry  and  ca^'alry,  and  the  siege-guns 
iu  place  with  .a  complement  of  aitillcrists,     lie  pro- 
ceeded to  Friar's  I'oint,  a  little  below  where  Hovcy 
landed,  where  he  was  joined  by  Admiral  I>.  D.  Por- 
ter (whose  naval  force  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo    | 
Itivcr)   in  his  flag-ship  Black  Hawk,  and  with  tho    i 
gun-boats  Munnora  and  Cttnestoga  to  act  as  a  c< 
voy.     On    the  same  evening  the  troops  at  Helena 
embarked,  and  joined  Sherman  at  Friar's  Point,  and 
made   his  entire  force  full   thirty  thousand  strong. 
Arrangements  for  future  action  were  completed  the  following  morning'  by 
the  two  commanders.     The  aniiy  and   navy  moved  down  the 
stream,  and  were  all  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Yazoo  Kiver,  alwut 
twelve  miles  above  Vieksburg,  on  the  25th.'     The  plan  was  to  make  au 
attack  npoTi  Vicksbui^  in  tho  rear,  with  a  strong  force,  and  for  that  ])urpose 
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the  fleet  and  army  passed  up  the  Yaaoo  (wliicli,  in  a  great  bond,  sweeps 

round  within  a  few  miles  of  Vicksburg')  twelve  miles,  to  John- 

"'^^i"'     ^•^o'''  I-anding,  the  troups  debarking*  at  points  iu  that  vicinity 

along  the  space  of  three  miles,  without  opposition. 
To  understand  tho  difficulties  in  Sherman's  way,  we  must  consider,  for  a 

laomeut,  tho  topography  of  his  field  of  intended  oj^ratioua.     The  bluffs  or 

hilU  on  which  Vi(;ks- 
burg  stands  rise  a  little 
bolow  tho  city,  and  ei- 
tciid  northeast  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Yazoo  River,  where 
they  terminate  in 
Haines's  BlufE  In  tho 
rear  of  the  city  the 
jrouud  is  high  and 
broken,  falling  off 
gradually  towanl  the 
Big  Black  River,twelv8 
miles     distant.       This 

range  of  hills,  fronting  tlio  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo,  was  fortified  along  its 

entire  length,  and  the  only  approach  to  Vicksburg  by  land  was  up  their 

steep  faces,  through  whicli  roads  were  cut  in  a  maimer  indicated  by  the 

engraving.    At  the  base  of  these  bluffs  were  rifle-pits.     To   render  the 

approach  still  more  difficult,  tliero  is  a  deep 

natural   ditcli,  called    Chickasaw  liayou, 

extending  from  the  Yazoo,  below  Haines's 

BluflT,  pas^sing  along  near  the  base  of  the 

bluffs   for  Gomc   distance,  and   emptying 

into  the  Mississippi.     Added  to  this  is  n 

deep  slough,  who^  l>ottom  is  quicksand, 

and  supposed   to  have  once  been  a  lake 

which    stretched   along   the   foot   of    the 

bluffs,  and  entered  the  bayou  where  the 

latter  approached  them.     These  formed  a 

natural  moat  in  front  of  the  fortifications, 

while  on  the  plain  over  which  Shennan  had 

to  approach  the  bluffs  the  cypfesa  forests 

were  felled  in  places,  and  formed  a  difli-  ii.,„  mx^nct  to  TicuBme.' 

cult  ahutU. 

Sherman's  army  was  organized  in  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively 

by  Brigadier-Genenils  G.  ^V.  Morgan,  5torgan  Ij.  Smith,  A.  J.  Smith,  anJ 

Frederick  Steele.     The  first  three  divisions  had  three  brigades  each,  and  ll«e 

fourth  one  (Steele's),  four.     In  the  plan  of  attack  Steele  was  assigned  to  ll* 
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ooiuiaand  of  tlic  cxti-emo  loft,  Korgan  the  letl  center,  M.  L.  Smith  the  right 
oeuter,  and  A.  J.  Smith  the  extrentc  right.  The  latter  division  not  having 
arrived  from  Milliken's  Bend  (where  it  liad  remained  as  a  support  to  a  force 
under  Colonel  Wright,  sent  to  cut  the  railway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jlis- 
ussippi,  that  connects  Vicksburg  with  Shreveport)  when  Sherman  woa  n-ady 
to  advance.  General  Frank  I*.  Blair,  of  Steele's  division,  was  placed  in 
command  on  the  estremc  right.  All  of  these  divisions  were  to  converge 
towaRl  the  point  of  attack  on  the  bliitts  at  or  near  BaHicld's  plantation, 
There  only,  it  had  been  ascertained,  the  bayou  could  be  crossed  at  two 
points — one  at  a  sand-bar,  and  the  other  at  a  narrow  levee.  Both  were 
commanded  by  Cu»fe<lerato  batteries  and  rifle-pits.  The  battery  at  the 
levee  was  on  an  ancient  In- 
dian monnd,'  near  the  bank 
of  the  bayou,  and  could  sweep 
nearly  the  whole  ground  over 
which  the  Nationals  must 
advance.  Evorywhcre  on 
that  advance  the  giTiund  was 
so  soil  that  causeways  had 
to  be  built  for  the  ]>aflsage 
of  the  troops  and  cannon.  Difficulties  were  found  to  be  much  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  was  anticipated. 

Tlie  army  was  ready  to  move  on  the  27th,'  and  the  center  divisions, 
ineIu<Ung  Blair's,  marched  slowly  toward  the  bluffs,  driving  the 
Confedemte  pickets,  silencing  a  battery  on  the  left  where  Steele 
was  to  join  the  forward  movement,  and  clieered  by  the  confidence  of  the 
commanding  general  that  full  success  would  crown  thoir  endeavors.  Alas  1 
he  did  not  then  know  of  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  the  recoil  of  Grant 
from  Oxford,  and  the  lieavy  rc-enforcoments  which  Peinberton  had  been 
sending  to  Viekshui^.  He  knew  that  the  lino  that  he  was  to  attack  was 
fifteen  miles  hi  length,  and  supi>osed  there  were  only  fifteen  thounand  men 
to  man  it,  and  he  believed  that,  with  his  superior  force  concentrated  at  some 
point,  ho  might  break  tiirough  the  line,  demolish  it  in  <letail,  and  march 
triumiihantly  into  Vicksburg,  He  knew  the  position  t<i  be  assailed  was  a 
strong  one,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ample  preparations,  by  rifle-])its  rising 
tier  above  tier  iipon  the  slopes,  and  batteries  crowning  every  hill,  to  enfilade 
his  troops  at  every  point,  and  make  success  almost  an  impossibility.  In 
ignorance  of  the  strength  before  him,  and  expecting  Grant's  co-operation  on 
the  mori-ow,  Sherman  reposed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  his  army  bivouacking 
in  the  told  air  without  fii-es. 

The  army  pressed  foi-ward  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th,  driving  the 
pickets  of  the  Confederates  across  the  hayou,  Steele,  moving  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  soon  checked  by  a  slough  and  cypress  swamp,  across 
which  there  was  no  passage  excepting  by  a  cordrtroy  causeway,  enfiladed  by. 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  rifle-i>its.  Meanwhile  Jlorgan  had  advanced 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog  and  the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  the  Confede- 
rate   center.     He  presse*!  on  to  a  jxiint  at  the  bayou  where  it  approaches 

'  Tb»  little  (iLMeh  nboi-e  ihoivi  tb>  ipptonaca  aF  th«  indciit  mooadwbPB  the  wilier  TislioJ  It,  In  IMl  It 
wu  Ibout  tMcntr-Avo  ttet  la  balghb 
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neareat  the  bluffs,  and  where  it  was  impassable.  He  held  his  gromid  there 
throughout  the  day  and  the  following  night.  At  the  same  time  3L  L 
Smitbhad  advanced  fartotheright,  and  before  noon  was  disabled  by  a  sliarp- 
ehooter'B  ball  wounding  his  hip,  when  his  command  devolved  on  General 
J)avid  Stnart.  A.  J.  Smith  pushed  forward  on  the  extreme  right  until  Ht 
^okats  reached  a  point  from  which  Vicksburg  was  in  full  view. 

Steele's  division  was  brought  aroun<l  that  night  to  a  point  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  bayou  with  the  Yazoo,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29tt, 
General  Sherman,  aware  that  the  force  of  the  Confederates  on  his  front  wm 
rapidly  increasing,  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  whole  anuy.  Morgan, 
being  nearest  tlie  bayou  and  the  bluffn,  was  expected  to  cross  early  and 
carry  the  batteries  and  heights  on  his  front  -,  but  at  the  dawn  the  Confede- 
rates opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  him,  and  it  was  almost  noon  before  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  move  forward.  Meanwhile  detachments  had  been 
constnicting  bridges  over  the  bayou,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  to  assail  the 
foe  on  the  blutfs,  and  when  Itlorgan  was  ready  to  move,  Blair  had  come  np 
with  his  brigade  and  was  ready  to  go  into  the  £ght,  with  Thayer,  of  Steele's 
division,  as  a  support. 

Blair  had  moved  forward  between  the  divisions  of  Smith  and  Morgan, 
and  obliquing  to  tlie  left,  wliich  ex{Kised  hiju  to  a  severe  flank  fire,  io  which 
Gdloncl  J.  B.  Wyman,  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois,  was  killed,  he  crossed  Mor- 
gan's track,  and  there  detached  two  regiments  to  the  support  of  that  com- 
mander.    With  tlie  remainder  he  worked  his  way  to  the  front  of  Morgan's 
left,  near  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lake,  and  at  the  ^an  of  Steele  he  crossed  the 
bayou  over  a  bridge  his  men  had  built,  and  advanced  to  the  slongli,  whose 
bottom  was  a  quicksand,  and  ita 
banks  were  covered  with  a  enarl 
of  felled  trees.       Over  tliis  they 
passed,   Blair    leaving    his  hone 
floundering  in  the  shallow  water    - 
with   its  unstable  bed.     Dashing  ^ 
through  the  abatis,  and  followed^ 
by  Thayer,  with  only  a  single  rvgi-^ 
ment  (Fourth  Iowa)  of  his  brigade., 
then  in  hand,  he  pressed  across  r 
sloping     plateau,     captured    t« — -^ 
lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  fought  ile— , 
perately  to  gain  the  crest  of  tfcne 
hill  before  him,  while  De  Courc^-> 
brigade    of  Morgan's    coniiuaia.<^ 
which    had    crossed    the    lia_rc»n 
Ttij  BiTTLE  or  cuicKUAv  iiiiotr  cliargcd   ou   hls   right.     But  (fee 

effort  was  vain.  The  assailatil* 
-  suffered  terribly,  for  the  hills  were  swarming  with  men,  bristling  wilft 
weapons,  and  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  murderons  guns.  It  was  a  etnicrgle  of 
three  thousand  in  open  Gelds  below  with  ten  thousand  behind  intrencbmenti 
above.  Pemberton,  who  liail  arrived  and  was  in  command,  had  been  rM» 
forced  by  three  brigades  from  Grenada,  released  by  Grant's  retrograde  raotfr 
ment,  and  be  defied  Sherman.     Blair  and  his  compamons  were  compelled  to 
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retreat.  He  had  lost  one-third  of  his  brigade,  and  De  Couroy,  ty  a  flank 
charge  by  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-aixth  Louisiana,  lost  four  flags,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  men  made  prisoners,  and  about  five  linndred  small 
arms.'  So  heavy  and  active  was  the  force  on  the  bluffs  tint  all  attempts  to 
construct  bridges  were  frustrated,  and  they  vere  abandoned  Ginertl  \.  J 
Smith's  advance  {Sixth  Missouri)  liad  crossed  the  bajou  at  t  narrow  sand 
bar  on  the  extreme  right,  but  could  not  advance  because  of  the  cloud  of 
sharp-shooters  that  confronted  them.  So  they  lay  below  the  bink  until 
night,  and  then  withdrew.  Darkness  closed  the  strugsle  wlun  'ihorman 
had  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  and  liis  foe  only  t>vo  hunlrcd  and  seien. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  of  Ciiickas.vw  Bayov, 

General  Sherman  was  loth  to  relinquish  his  efibrt   against  ^  icknliurg 
He  had  ordered  another  attack  on  the  left  after  Blair  was  npuUcd    but 


wisely  countermanded  it ;  but  that  night,  while  i-ain  w  a**  filhng  copion-.l\ , 
lie  caused  his  men  to  rest  on  their  arms  without  fire,  pnparatorv  to  inother 
itruffgle  in  the  morning.     During  the  iiight  he  visittd    Vdmirtl  Porttr  on 
iMard  his  flag-ship,  and  concerted  a  fi-csli  plan  of  attitk  but  on  the  foil  n 
ng  day,'  after  a  careful  estimate  of  his  chances  for  succe^'i  an  1 
lespairing  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Grant,  he   con      '"j^*" 
eluded    to   abandon  the  attempt  to   penetrate  the   Conftdtrite 
ines,  but  to  try  and  turn  tliera.     He  proposed  to  go  stealthilj  up  the  1  i/oo 

1  Id  tht>  ultsek  Lleatfrnrnt-ColoDcl  1)1 
tluonrl.  were  k1ll«1.    C.lonfl  T_C.  Flptc 

'  Thll  wii»  the  jpi""""*"  "f  ""■ '"'" 
TcnIiWDriininndnrlnAnril.  isn    Thr 
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with  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  attack  and  carry  Haines's  bluff,  on  their 
extreme  right,  while  by  some  diversion  on  the  bayou  the  Confederates  should 
be  prevented  from  senduig  re-enforceraents  there  in  time  to  oppose  the 
National  army  in  securing  a  firm  footing.  The  latter  was  then  to  take  the 
remaining  Confederate  fortifications  in  flank  and  reverse,  and  fight  its  way 
to  Vicksburg. 

Preparations  were  made  for  this  flank  movement  to  begin  at  midnight  of 

the   31st/     A   dense   fog   interposed.      The    enterprise   became 

known  to  Pembcrton,  and  it  was  abandoned.     Rumors  of  Grant's 

retreat  to  Grand  Junction  had  reached  Sherman,  and  he  resolved  to  return 

tp  Milliken's  Bend  on  the  Mississippi.     The  troops  were  all  re-embarked,  and 

ready  for  departure  from  the  Yazoo,  when  the  arrival  of  General  SfcCler- 

nand,  Slicrnian's  senior  in  rank,  was  announced.*     On  the  4th  of 

^^e^     January  that  officer  assumed  the  chief  command,  and  the  army 

and  navy  proceeded  to  Milliken's  Bend.     The  title  of  Sherman's 

force  way  changed  to  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  divided 

into  two  coq)s,.  one  of  wliicli  was  j)lace(l  under  the  command  of  General 

Morgan,  and  tlie  other  under  General  Sherman. 

Before  McClernand's  arrival  Sherman  and  Porter  had  agreed  upon  a  pla 
for  attacking  Fort  nindman,  or  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  left  bank,  and  at 
sharp  bend  of  the  Arkansas  River,*  fifty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  whil 
Grant  was  moving  his  army  to  Memphis,  preparatory  to  a  descent  of  th 
river,  to  join  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.     McCle 
nand  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  forces  moved  up  the  Mississippi  t 
Montgomery  Point,,  opposite  the  mouth  of  White  River.     On  the  9th  t 
combined  force  proceeded  up  that  river  fifteen  miles,  and,  passing  through 
canal  into  the  Arkansas,  reached  Xotrib's  farm,  tlirce  aniles  below  Fort  Hin 
man,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  preparations  were  made  for  landii        i«t 
the  troops.     This  was  accomplished  by  noon  the  next  day,*  wh 

^I's'k^^'    about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  McCleniand,  She 

Morgan,  Stewart,  Steele,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Osterhaus,  were  rea<^^3r, 
with  a  strong  flotilla  of  armored  and  unannored  gun-boats,  under  the  imr-:=:»Kv 
diate  command  of  Admiral  Porter,  to  assail  the  fort,  garrisoned  by  o^ — ily 

five  thousand  men,  under  General  T.  J.  Churchill,  who  had  received  onl ^rs 

from  General  T.  II.  Holmes  at  Little  Rock,  then  commanding  in  Arkam^ssa!^ 
to  '"hold  on  until  help  should  arrive  or  all  were  dead."     The  gun-l>r^-5fs 
moved  slowly  on,  shelling  the  Confederates  out  of  their  rifle-pits  alonu     the 
levee,  and  driving  every  soldier  into  the  fort,'  and  in  the  mean  time  the  IxinJ 
troops  pressed  forward  over  swamps  and  bayous,  and  bivouacked  that  ni  crAt 
around  Fort  Ilindman,  without  tents  or  fires,  prepared  for  an  assault  ia  the 
morning. 

the  bluff  which  Blair  ottcrnptoti  to  carry.    The  Chickasaw  Bayou  l»  seen  wlndin?  thmujh  the  plain  In  the  fe*. 
ground.    The  solitary  stem  of  a  tree  In  the  middle  marks  the  place  where  there  was  an  encounter  on  theSTtt. 
when  some  Confederate  pickets  were  captnre<l,  and  all  were  driven  back.    The  l»elt  of  trees  in  thedi>ttBe» 
marks  the  line  of  the   Tazoo.    The  Indian  mound  is  not  far  l>eyond  the  most  distant  p<»int  B«en  in  the  bajoi, 
on  the  e.\lreme  left. 

>  This  jKiint  is  the  first  high  land  on  the  Arkansas,  after  lenvinir  the  MfssissippL  There  the  French  M 
a  trndinjr  p«>st  and  a  settlement  as  early  as  16S5,  and  cave  it  the  name  which  it  yet  bcank  The  C<»nft««l«Tilrt  W 
stronirfy  fortified  it,  and  named  the  principal  work  Fort  Ilindman,  in  honor  of  the  Arkansas  peoeril.  It  win 
reirular  square,  bastioiied  and  cavmatetl  work,  with  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  deep,  and  wasarroed  ^iU 
twelve  jrnns. 

'  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  bombardment  were  the  Iron-clails  Cincinruiti^  /)«  Kall^  and  LnHiprHU^ 
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At  about  n(K>n  on  the  llth,  McCleraand  notified  Porter  that  the 
army  was  ready  to  move  upon  the  fort.  The  gun-boats  opened  fire  at 
one  o'clock,  and  soon 
afterward  the  brigades  , 
of  Hovey,  Tliayer, 
Giles  A.  Smith,  and  T. 
Kilby  Smith,  pushed 
forward  at  tlie  double- 
quick,  finding  tomiiora- 
ry  shelter  in  woods  and  _ 
ravines  with  whieh  tlie 
ground  was  diversifiod. 
In  a  belt  of  woods, 
three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Confederate 
rifle-pits,  they  were 
brought  to  a  bait  by  a 
very  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  but  they  soon  resumed  their  advance  with  the  support  of 
Blair's  brigade,  and  pushed  up  to  xome  ravines  fiingcd  with  bushes  und  fallen 
timber,  within  musket  range  of  the  fort.  Morgan's  artillery  and  the  gun-lroats 
had  covered  this  advance  by  a  rapid  fire,  and,  with  the  batteries  of  Hoffman, 
Wood,  and  Barrett,  had  nearly  silenced  the  Conffilerato  guns.  Parrott 
guns  (10  and  20-poundcrs),  under  Lieutenants  Webster  and  Blount,  had  pei^ 
formed  excellent  senicc  in  dismounting  cannon  that  most  annoyed  the  gun- 
boats. In  this  movement  Hovey  had  been  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  a 
shell,  and  the  horse  of  Thayer  had  been  shot  under  him. 

General  A.  J.  Smith  now  deployed  nine  regiments  of  Burbridge's  and 
Landmm's  brigades,  supported  by  three  more  regiments  in  reserve,  and 
drove  the  Confederate  ailvanee  on  the  right,  back  behind  a  cluster  of  cabins, 
from  wiiich  shelter  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  the  Twenty-third 
M'isconsin,  Colonel  Guppv.  Smith,  meanwhile,  puBlied  on  liis  division  until 
it  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  while  Colonel  Shel- 
don, of  Ostcrbaus's  division,  had  sent  Cooley's  battery,  supported  by  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana,  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  another  face  of  the  fort. 
They  cleared  the  I'ifle-pits  before  them,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio  attempted  to  scale  ai|d  carry  by  assault  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort, 
but  wore  prevented  by  a  deep  ravine  in  addition  to  the  dilch. 

At  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  the  guns  of  the  fort  having  l>een  silenced, 
and  Sherman's  right  strengthened  by  the  Twenty-third  Wisconsin,  Nine- 
teenth Kentucky,  and  Ninety-seventh  Illinoi!<,  of  Smith's  division,  McCler- 
nand  ordered  an  assault,  when  the  troops  dashed  forward  under  a  dreadful 
firo,  Burbridge's  brigade,  two  regiments  of  Landrum's,  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Ohio,  bearing  the  bnnit.  Tlic  Confederates  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  raised  a  white  flag  just  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Ohio,  followed  by  the  Eighty-third  Ohio  and  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under  Bur- 
bridge,  were  pouring  over  the  intrenchmcnts  on  the  ea.it,  wliile  the  troops 
of  Sherman  and  Steele,  which  had  stormed  the  works  farther  to  the  north 
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and  west,  were  also  Bwamiiiig  over  the  n'orks.  General  Bnrbri<lge  hail  the 
honor  of  planting  the  standard  of  the  Republic  on  the  fort,  which  General 
Smith  liad  placed  in  hie  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  his  braver}-.  The  gn- 
rison  flag  was  captured  by  Captain  Ennes,  one  of  General  Smith's  aida.  So 
ended  The  Battle  of  Aekassa3  Post,  in  which  the  army  and  nary  won 
equal  renowiL' 

After  dismantling  and  blowing  np  Fort  Ilindman,  burning  a  hundred 
wagons  and  other  property  that  he  could  not  take  away,  embarking  his  pri«- 
oiierH  fur  St.  I^uis,  and  sending  an  expedition  in  light-tlratl  sfeamcrs,  undi-r 

General  Gorman  and  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  G,  Walker,*  up 
''^"'     (he  White  River  to  capture  Des  Arc  and  Duval's  Blufl",'  ilcCler 

nand,  by  order  of  General  Grant,  withdrew  with  his  troops  and 
the  fleet  to  Napoleon,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Grant  had  come  down  the  river  from  IMemphis  in  a  swift  steamer, 
and  at  Xapoleun  he  and  tlic  otticr  military  commanders,  with  Admiral  Por- 
ter, made  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  against 
Vicksbui^. 


'S.-e   1 
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GBANT'S  ARMY  REOKGANIZED. 


OHAPTEE    XXII. 

THE  aiEQE  or  TIOEBDnBO. 

ICKSBUKG  MUST  BE  TAKEN,"  waa  the  fiat 
of  General  Grant,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  loyal  pco])]e,  and  he  made  instant  prepara- 
tions for  tlic  great  work  on  his  return  to  Mem- 
phis  from    the   conference  at  Napoleon.     The 
Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the    undertaking,    and    had 
sent  him  re-en  forcemeats  for  the  purpose.     He 
had  already  adopted  an  important  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  effici- 
ency of  his  army,  by  organizing  it*  into  four  corps,  known  as  the 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.'     "  ^^**' 
By  this   arrangement  the  Commander-in-cliief  was    relieved   of 
much  official  drudgery,  and  the  generals  under  him  commanding  corps  had 
a  wider  field  in  which  to  display  their  own  powers. 

General  Grant  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  authorizing  the  enlistment  and 
use  of  colored  troops ;  and  being  a  soldier  and  not  a  politician,  and  a  manly 
citizen,  who  loved  justice  more  than  popularity,  heartily  approved  of  those 
measures,  and,  in  orders,  said: — "It  is  expected  that  all  commanders  will 
especially  exert  themselves  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
not  only  in  organizing  colored  troops,  and  rendering  them  efficient,  but  also 
in  removing  prejudices  against  them."  "As  the  servant  of  a  great  Repub- 
lic," says  an  accomplished  writer  on  military  affairs,  "  he  left,  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  their  Bpecifio  duties,  while  he  performed  his  own."* 
It  was  evident  that  a  direct  assault  upon  the  defenses  of  Vicksbui^  by 
the  army  and  navy  would  result  in  failtire,  and  Grant  determined  to  move 
upon  tliera  in  reverse  or  rear.     IIow  to  get  a  base  for  such  operations  was  a 

Ifa*  mnnnuil  of  the  TMrteentlt  Corpt  hu  aulgnod  lo  MoJor-OciK'nil  Jubn  A.  UcClornond.  It  woi  com[iaHd 
or  lb*  BinUi  Dlvtilgn,  G^neinl  Q.  W.  Murpin;  Ttnlh  Dlvl.lon,  General  A.  J.  Smith,  inil  ".11  other  Innpt 
sprnllngDn  the  MlHlMlppL  River  below Memiihli.  Dotintludrit  InlhT  Flfln'Dth  Army  C-nriM."  Tberommud 
of  the  FIflftnA  Carpt  «u  utlgocd  to  Unior-Gcncnl  W.  T.  Sbr^ramo.  It  iru  compiw d  .if  the  Fifth  Dlvlilon, 
Qvnenil  llorgaa  L.  Smith;  tbedWifon  from  Helena,  ArkiiiuM,  Central  F.  61«1»,  anO  theforeejin  tb«  "Dlt- 
triet  nf  MudphU"  Tile  comroiind  of  tbe  SiKlttntK  Corpi  wu  uiIeohI  to  Mulof-Otnenil  S.  A.  Hurlbnt  It 
<»*  eompMed  of  tht  Blilh  riivlsioB.  0(n»nil  J.  McArthor;  Ih«  S««nth  Pl-Hlon,  Ocn™!  I.  V.  Qulmbr; 
Eighth  Division,  Gi'neral  I.  F.  Roh;  Second  Bilpuli' of  CuralrT.  A.  L.Lef ;  ind  Ibe  truopt  In  tbs  -District  of 
Columbm,*-  oomnmndfd  by  General  DiTlea,  mil  Ihnie  In  the  'Dlalriet  of  Jnckton."  under  Gentral  Snlllvu. 
Th«comiiundDf  tbe^reHfHnU'''ui-;M<ruiu>liinr<ltaMa]ar-OenonlJ.  B.MePborann.  II  nu  mmposcAof 
the  tlralDWlflnn.Oiini'nil.T.W.DtnrFr;  ThlrdDlvliliiiuOenrmUnhn  A.  Ln~an;  Fnarth  nivlslan.  Ocnenl 
J.  O,  ■^□uinn:  FInt  Brliiile  or  Canlrr,  Colonel  a  U.  GrierwHi;  and  tha forw*  iD  tha  "Dittrlot  of  Corinth," 
ojmmandeil  by  Oonrral  O.  M.  T>nil^. 

•  GraRt  and  Ait  Campalgni,  iiy  Henry  Oopp«e.  p^ge  ISl 
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Tital  question,  and  his  attention  was  turned  altcmatelj  to  the  Canal  that 
General  Williams  attempted  to  cut,'  MilUken's  Bend,  Lake  Providence,  tlio 
Yazoo  Pass,  and  Steele's  Bayou.  All  of  those  routes  were  tried,  aa  vc  shall 
observe,  before  in  another  way  he  achieved  the  desired  end. 

It  was  determined  first  to  complete  Williams's  canal  across  the  peDinsula 
opposite  Vicksbui^,  which  was  traversed  by  the  Slireveport  and  Vicksburg 
railroad — the  great  highway  over  which  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  Confederates  were 
transported  from  Western  Louisiana.  That  cut- 
off was  five  or  six  miles  from  Vk-ksbnrg.  By  it, 
when  completed,  th.it  city  would  be  isolated,  and 
through  it  troops  and  supplies  might  be  safely 
ti-anspoited  out  of  reach  of  the  Ticksburg  liatte- 
ries  to  a  new  base  of  supplies  below  that  town. 
It  also  seemed  probable  that  it  would  make  a 
new  channel  for  the  ^Mississippi,  and  leai'C  Vicks- 
burg  on  the  borders  of  a  bayou  only. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  work  McClemand„ 
by  order  of  Grant,  moved  with  his  anny  doi 
the  Mississippi  on  the   day  after  tht 
'jm''     conference   at    Napoleon,'     In 

quence  of  detention  by  a  storm,  it  dii 
not  reach  its  destination  at  Young's  Point,  on  tli 
right  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  mouti 
I  the  2Ist.     On  the   following  day  the  troop 


of  the  Yazoo,  until  late  c 


landed,  and  took  post  a  little  farther  down  the  river,  so  as  to  protect  the 


line  of  the  canal.     There  also  Porter^s  fleet,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  armored  vessels,  such  as  the  ChiUicothe,  Indianola,  iiafayttte,  Eatt- 

1  Sep  puge  5;t, 

'  This  tan  tIcw  of  tbe  prnlntnlanppusLIeTiclisbarg. >nd  Iht  tltcsT  Ui<>  ainsl.tnimk  ikrleh  bj  thr  antbor. 
Iitcn  ttnat  "Botlcrj  Csstlc,"  lolbt  loutbiTD  portion  of  Iho  cU)-,  looking  uuthveBL  In  ciAkliif  Ibli  niMct 
the  wrllcr  ItooJ  upon  Iho  lop  of  »  mound  In  "Batttry  Cajlle,"  to  wlilch  wm  movnlHii  SS-panndn-  riflnl  cw 
■uw.knonsB-Wlilgllln^Dlrk.''  I[hsdbelanci?>l  to thi!Conrodaralri.iiiiil  from  Iba  bill  oar tb*iiiHii>rb««|ilul 
Itlud  bom  onoof  IhetnoildistrncltTeentinlcaof  UicNitlanalrun-toBUdartiiS  tho>tef:<^  The  CaBCrdmtH 
(«To  It  llie  BljiDlOant  Domr.    Ill  giroJeclUe  was  *  eboM  ]>oiDt«l  lolld  ibotiarboie  unlfht  Unae  woulil  ftm 
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port,  and  other  gun-boats  rendezvoused,  and  immense  power  waa  immedi- 
ately brought  to  bear  on  the  cutting  of  tlie  ciinal,  and  otlicr  operations  of  a 
vigorous  siege. 

General  Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  hastened  back  to  Memphis  afler  tlie 
conference  at  Xapoleon,  and  immediately  commenced  moving  his  troops, 
which  had  been  gathered  there  after  the  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Tliese  troops  had  been 
pushed  to  Memphis  from  Grand  Junction  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  were 
now  reorgani7*d  and  in  readiness  for  other  work.  All  these  veterans  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  excepting  detacliments  letl  to  hold  posts  in  that 
State,  and  the  divisions  of  Logan,  were  there,  and  witli  ample  provisions 
and  other  supplies,  they  were  now  borne  swiftly,  on  more  than  a  hundred 
transpiorte,  upon  the    rapid   cuiTent    of  'tlie 

rising   Mississippi,  and  were  before   Vicks-  '^'^  _-  --^ 

burg  at  the  beginning  of  February.     Grant  a  -:~.-~-  ^_^ 

in  person.  Already  the  work  on  the  eanal  ^^^^^HImEI^b)^^^ 
(which  was  only  a  mile  in  length)  had  been      fl^BlH^^^^Hf  "^RH 

their  picks  and  shovels,  and  by  the  powerful  ^^  giMsoB 

dredge  Samson,  with  its  immense  and  never- 
tiling  iron  scoop.  The  earth  was  cast  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  eanal, 
on  which  the  troops  were  encamped,  to  form  a  levoc  for  protection  against 
overflow  in  that  directiotu  Day  after  day  the  great  ditch  grew  deeper  and 
longer,  and  day  after  day  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  arose  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  surface  was  full  eight  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
The  river  threatened  a  destructive  overflow,  and  its  menaces  were  met  by 
piling  up  a  great  bulkhead  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  ditch.  But  the  river  waa 
too  powerful  for  puny  man.  On  the  8th  of  March  it  broke  through  the  har- 
rier, drove  the  workmen  to  the  levee,  filled  the  ditch,  submei^ed  thousands 
of  implements  of  labor,  and  flooded  the  camps.  The  river  refused  to  make 
this  canal  its  main  chaimcl,  or  more  than  a  bayoii,  nearly  dry  at  low  watqr, 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  tliat  the  canal  project  was  a 
failure. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Grant  had  employed  others  of  his  now  redun- 


opjwslte  VIctiburg,  oiUed  Dp  Boto.    Thr  rivtr  wu  ruU,  Bnd  Ihe  [icnlosuliwBifiiirlliiLl)- «ul™<'fp.''l  vh*B  ths 

of  n  fine  cutolUleil  bulldlni,  thn  propfTljr  nni]  imIiIobcb  of  ArmLtLeiid  Gur»»ll.  i  l«uliiig  lawyer  of  Vlclnburg, 

tnllors  of  MliBlMlppl.  He  rcmulnril  sn  exile  at  SL  Loiilt  until  ihcr  the  rsjiluru  of  Uic  cll;  by  ltic<  N'stlosnli. 
Jitter  llmt  rrcnt,  anil  when  Omnt  hail  a  new  line  of  ronincalloBt  conBtrucIcd  for  llie  deR'nte  of  the  i>i»l.  Mr. 
Burwfll-ii  hoDM  was  demolLilicd  lo  mtke  room  for  ■  botterf.  Tli«  wHtrr  met  lliii>unuin>h  loyalist  at  llie  beail- 
qtiarte™  of  Genenl  T.  J,  WkhUIh  April,  1S6«.  and  wu  deeply  Impreswd  by  the  pnrityimd  lealof  blsdevotlon 

ernment  for  eooipenMUnn  fur  Ibe  lou  of  liii  manglnn  taken  n>r  the  pnblln  nse.  When  the  writer  remarked  tlut 
It  wouldbpcloarlyarlKlitfiiUlalm.  he  replied:— "No.  It  will  onlyl.-nrl  the  way  (o  a  boat  of  dlthoneit  elalnu 
niBn  my  Oowrninent.  and  I  will  not  aik  II."  TheOofenilncnt  IhoulilMftlorclmburwaneh  men  tor  th«tr 
lowH,  wlthonl  walOng  tar  them  to  aubmit  elnlou. 
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dant  troops  in  preparing  another  way  to  reach  the  vitals  of  the  Yicksburg 
defenses.  It  was  by  cutting  a  channel  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Vicksburg,  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land  into 
Lake  Providence,  from  which  there  was  a  continuous  water  communication 
to  the  great  river,  far  below  the  city  to  be  assailed,  through  bayous  Baxter 
and  Macon,  and  the  Tensas  River,  as  also  into  the  Washita  and  Red  rivers. 
This  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  way  by  which  to  reach  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  in  opening  it  was  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  with  General  Banks,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  reducing  Port  Hudson,  below. 
Another  side  cut  was  attempted  from  Milliken's  Bend  into  bayous  that  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tensas,  and  so  through  other  bayous 
with  the  Mississipj)i,  near  New  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  other  troops 
were  employed  in  the  more  promising  labor  of  opening  a  way  for  light-draft 
gun-boats  and  transports  with  troops  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Milliken^s 
Bend,  through  Moon  Lake  into  Yazoo  Pass,  the  Cold  Water  and  Talla- 
hatchee  rivers,  and  so  into  the  Y'^azoo,  or  River  of  Death,'  which  is  formed 
by  the  Tallahatchee  and  Y^allobusha  rivers.  Grant  hoped  to  have  his  troops 
reach  tlie  Y'azoo  safely,  and  make  another  attempt,  in  connection  with  the 
gun-boats,  to  carry  Haines's  Bluff  and  press  on  to  Vicksburg,  as  Sherman 
had  desired  to  do.  It  was  reported  that  the  Confederates  were  building  gun- 
boats and  transports  on  those  two  chief  affluents  of  tlie  Y'azoo,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  was  an  important  object  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

About  five  thousand  men  were  assigned  to  the  Y^azoo  expedition.  It  was 
led  by  General  L.  F.  Ross,  with  a  division  of  McClemand's  corps,  and  the 
Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Missouri,  of  Sherman's  corps ;  and  wnth  it  went 
the  large  gun-boats  Chillicothe  and  De  Kalh^  five  smaller  ones,  and  nearly 
twenty  transports,  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  Watson  Smith.  These 
vessels  passed  out  of  tlie  Mississippi  on  a  swift  current,  through  a  broad  cut 
in  the  levee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  tortuous  bayou  leading  to  Moon  Lake,  and 
a  fearful  voyage  they  had  imtil  the  power  of  the  redundant  waters  was  modi- 
fied by  diffusion  over  the  swamps.  They  swept  among  lofty  and  overhang- 
ing forest-trees,  that  demolished  smoke-stacks  and  nearly  all  besides  above 
the  decks ;  and  every wliere  fallen  and  submerged  trees,  and  sharp  and  diffi- 
cult turns  in  the  channel,  were  encountered.  Three  days  were  consumed  in 
making  their  way  twelve  miles  to  the  Cold  Water,  and  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  Confederate  sharp-shooters  on  the  shores.  While  rudders  and 
wheels  were  badly  wounded,  the  vessels  were  not  seriously  injured. 

At  the   mouth  of  the  Cold  Water  two  moilar-boats  joined  the  expedi- 
tion," and  the  whole  flotilla  moved  cautiously  down  the  Talla- 
*^S68.^  ^    hatehee,  when,  just  as  it  approached  a  sharp  bend  in  the  stream, 
near  the  little  village  of  Greenwood,  ten  miles  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Yallobusha,  it  encountered*  a  strong  fortification  called  Fort 
Pemberton,  in  command  of  Major-General  W.  W.  Loring.     Near 

*  ^is«8  ^^'    ^^  *  ^^^»  ^'^^^  *  sunken  steamboat,  had  been  placed  to  obstruct 

the  Tallahatchee.     The  fort  consisted  of  a  line  of  breast-works 

thrown  across  the  narrow  neck  a  mile  in  width,  where  the  two  rivers  approach 

1  Yazoo  is  the  Choctaw  word  for  River  of  Death.    This  stream  was  so  named  by  the  IndiAua,  became  <tf  the 
fktal  malarious  fevers  that  brooded  along  ita  borders. 
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each  other  within  that  diatance  two  or  three  miles  ahove  their  junction.  Its 
beat  guns  were  placed  so  as  to  sweep  the  Tallahatchcc.  In  front  of  it  wan  a 
slough  that  formed  aa  excellent  substitute  for  a  ditch,  and  near  the  rivers  it 
was  flanked  by  low,  oozy  earth.  It  was  a  fonuidable  barrier  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  expedition.  Tlio  ChiUicotlie,  heavily  mailed,  attempted  to 
run  by,  but  was  made  to  recoil  by  a  blow  from  a  32-pound  shell,  when  she 
backed  around  tlic 
point  at  the  sharp  bend 
in  the  stream,  and 
opened  upon  the  fori 
with  a  heavy  bow  gun. 
After  fighting  for  an 
hour  in  this  halt-shel- 
tered position,  she 
withdrew,  when  the 
De  Kalb  came  forward, 
fought  two  hours,  and 
in  turn  gave  up  the 
contest. 

On    the    following 
day"  Gene- 
ral        KOSS,      '''"^"'  X  BOW  uux. 

under  cov- 
er of  a  forest,  erected  a  land  battery  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  monung  of  the  13th,  its  guns  and  those  of  both 
war-vessels  opened  simultaneously  upon  Fort  Pemberton,  The  attack 
was  kept  up  during  the  day,  with  considerable  damage  to  the  foil,  but  this 
was  repaired  that  night,  and  the  fire  of  the  Kationals  the  next  momitig  was 
returned  with  great  spirit.  After  a  short  time  the  struggle  ceased,  and  was 
not  renewed  until  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the  gun-boats  opened  fire 
on  the  fort.  The  ChiUicothe  was  soon  hulled  by  an  I'S-pounii  Whitworth 
shot,  which  entered  one  of  her  port-holes,  and  struck  and  exploded  a  shell, 
by  which  three  of  her  men  were  killed  and  fourteen  were  wounded.  The 
ChiUicothe  then  withdrew,  but  the  De  £Jiib  and  the  land  batteries  kept  up 
the  contest  until  sunset. 

Ross  was  now  satisfied  that  the  fort  could  not  be  taken  with  the  force  at 
his  command,  and  he  retreated  by  the  route  he  came.     On  the  way  he  was 
met  by  General  Quinby,'  of  McPherson's corps, with  sometroops, 
who  ranked  Ross,  and  took  command.     He  returned  to  the  front 
of  Fort  Pemberton,  and  was  alxiut  to  assail  it,  .when  he  received    '  Murch  sa, 
orders'  to  return  to  the  Mississippi 

There  was  still  another  efibrt  made  at  this  time  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
rear  of  Vicksbnrg,  Admiral  Porter,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  skill  in  tlirid- 
ding  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  that  strange  region  with  his  gun-boats  were 
most  remarkable,  had  thorougjdy  reconnoitered  Steele's  bayou  from  Swan 
Lake  to  the  Yazoo.  He  was  informed  by  the  negroes  that  there  was  a  chan- 
nel to  be  found  at  that  Iiigh-water  period  leading  from  the  bayou  into  the 
Sunflower  Creek,  and  so  into  the  Yazoo,  between  Haines's  Blnfl*  and  Yazoo 
City,  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  Ughter  iron-clads.     At  the  latter   place 
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"Commodore"  Lynch,  of  Elizabeth  City  fame,'  had  a  ship-yard,  where  he 
completed  the  Arkansas  ;  and  there,  and  in  the  Yallobusha,  between  Green- 
wood and  Grenada,  were  moored  for  safety  about  thirty  steamers  and  other 
vessels,  which  escaped  from  Kew  Orleans  when  Farragut  approached  that 
city  the  year  before.  The  destruction  of  these,  and  a  lodgment  behind 
Vicksburg,  were  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  successful  movement  to  the 
Yazoo,  and  Grant  detenntned  to  attempt  it.     lie  accompanied  Porter  in 

person"  up  Steele's  Bayou  in  the  ram  Price,  preceded  by  several 
'^x^  ^'^  armored  gmi-boats,  and,  turning  into  the  Black  Fork,  that  led  to 

Deer  Creek  and  the  Sunflower  through  tlie  Rolling  Fork,  found 
it  greatly  obstructed  by  the  overhanging  and  interlacing  boughs,  and  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees. 

Porter's  boats  were  now  in  a  perilous  position,  for  the  Confederates, 
apprised  of  the  expedition  and  its  jirogrcss,  were  gathering  in  Mrength  In 
that  direction,  to  capture  or  destroy   the  fleet.     Grant  hastened    back   to 


Young's  Point,  and  ordered 


destroy  tliem.     The 

El  let,  was   prepared    to 

armed   with  a  30-pounder  Parrott 


iicer  force  and  a  division  of  Sherman's 
corps  to  push  across  Eagle  Bend  to 
Steele's  Bayou  (there  only  a  mile  from 
the  Aliesiesippi),  to  the  relief  of  Porter, 
and  to  assist  in  the  laboi-s  of  the  expe- 

Whilo  these  were  slowly  progress- 
ing against  great  difficulties,  the  Con- 
federates, advised  of  the  movement, 
were  making  ample  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  fleet  in  the  Yazoo. 
The  expedition  was  withdrawn  just  as 
/'/'  the  difiiculties  of  the  passage  were  over- 
iff  come,  for  General  Grant  had  planned 
new  schemes  for  accomplishing  his  great 
object.  A  record  in  detail  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations  in  the  Yazoo 
region,  during  a  jiart  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1 8G3,  would  fill  a  volume 
with  narratives  more  wonderful  than 
romance  afibrds. 

While  these  events  were  occurring 

among  the  network  of  bayous  in  that 

region,  there  were  some  stirring  scenes 

on  the  Mississippi.     It  was  known  tliat 

Confederate  transports  were  in  the  river 

— 1-        below  Vicksburg,  supplying  the  troops 

at  that  place  and  at  Port  Hudson  with 

necessaries,  and  it  was  determined   to 

'een  of  the  West,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  L. 

by  the    batteries   at   Vicksburg,      She    was 

a  bow  gnn   on  her  main    deck,  and 
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one  20-pounder  ami  three  12-pouuder  brass  cannon  on  her  gun-dwk. 
She  was  manned  by  a  good  crew,  well  anned,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  Bquad  of  soldiers ;  aiid  her  machinery  was  protected  by  three  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  Tims  prepared,  she  went  down  the  river  before  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  (the  day  Grant  arrived  at  Young's  Point), 
first  to  attack  and  destroy  the  steamer  City  of  Vicksburi;,  tliat  lay  under 
the  guns  of  the  balteriea  at  the  city,  and  then  to  push  farther  down  the  river. 
iVfter  receiving  a  terrible  cannonade  while  attacking  the  steamer,  she  jjassed 
on  down,  and  just  below  Katchez  destroyed  three  others.  She  ran  a  few 
miles  up  Red  River,  and,  returning,  repassed  tlie  Vicksbui^  batteries. 

On  the  10th  of  February"  she  was  started  on  another  raid  down  the  river, 
to  capture  Confederate  transports,  pass  the  Port  Hudson  bat- 
teries, if  possible,  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  Farragut 
below  that  point.     Accompanied  by  the  gun-boat  J)e  Soto  and  a  eoal-barge, 
she  again  ran  by  Vicksbnrg,  went  up  the  Reil  River  to  the  Atehafalaya,  and, 
entering  that  stream,  captured'  a  train  of  ariny-wagona ;  and  at 
Simmsport,  a  little  farther  on,  a  quantity  of  stores.     Returning 
to  the  Red  River,  she  went  up  that  stream  also,  and,  a  little  above  tlie  month 
of  the  Black  River,  captured  the  small  steamer  JEra,  laden  with  com  and 
other  supplies,  and  bearing  a  few  Texan  soldiers.     These  were  paroled,  and 
the  JSVtt  was  left  in  charge  of  a  guard. 

The  Queen  oj"  t/ie  West  pushed  on  alront  twenty  miles  farther,  toward  a 
battery  on  the  river  called  Fort  Taylor,  making  the  captured  pilot  of  the  Era 
ply  his  vocation  on  the  ram.  When  tui'ning  a  point  near  the  fort  the  fellow 
ran  her  agrormd,  when  the  Confederate  guns  opened  upon  hei'  so  severely 
and  accurately  th.it  she  was  soon  utterly  disabled,  and  Ellet  and  his  crew 
were  compelled  to  leave  her  as  a  prize  and  retreat  on  floating  bales  of  cotton. 
The  De  Solo,  lying  just  below,  jiicked  them  up.  Going  down  the  river,  that 
vessel  was  also  run  into  the  bank  by  the  treacherous  pilot,  and  lost  her 
rudder,  when  she  and  the  eoal-barge  were  scuttled  and  sunk. 

The  Era  was  now  Ellet's  last  refuge.  Throwing  her  com  overboard,  she 
,was  made  to  go  down  the  stream  as  rapidly  and  lightly  as  possible,  the  rebel 
pilot,  strange  to  say, 
still  at  the  helm,  when 
he  ran  lier  ashore  just 
after  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Four  armed 
boats  were  then  iu 
close  chase,  the  leader 
being  *the  powerful 
iron-ilad  ram  We/.b, 
which  had  been  lying 
at  Alexandria,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  Red  River.  After  much  exertion  the 
Era  was  loosed,  and  went  slowly  up  the  river,  when  she  met  the  powerful 
iron-<'lad  Indianola,  just  above  Eltes's  Cliffs,*  coming  down  in  a  fog.     When 
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the  mist  dispersed  the  Webb  in  chase  was  in  sight.  She  turned  and  fled,  and 
was  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  the  chase  was  relinquished,  and  the  Dra 
went  safely  up  to  a  point  below  Yicksburg,  notwithstanding  she  was  fired 
at  from  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf. 

The  appearance  of  the  Indianola  (Lieutenant-commanding  Brown)  was 
very  opportune.  She  had  left  her  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  silently  drifted  by  Yicksburg  undis- 
covered, until  ^she  had  nearly  passed  the  lower  batteries.  These  opened  upon 
her,  but  without  serious  effect,  and  were  followed  by  others  quite  as  harm- 
less. She  rescued  Ellet,  as  we  have  seen,  and  then  went  on  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, expecting  to  sweep  it  of  all  Confederate  craft.  She  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  few  days,  and  then  turned  her  prow  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, intending  to  go  up  the  Big  Black  River,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  the  Yicksburg  and  Jackson  railway,  which  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  her  voyage.  When,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  24th,''  she  was  nearly  abreast  of  Grand  Gulf,  she  was  sud- 
denly assailed  by  the  ram  Wehb^  the  captured  Queen  of  the  West^  which  the 
Confederates  had  repaired,  and  two  smaller  gun-boats,  which,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  had  gone  up  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  attack 
was  so  furious  and  skillful  that  the  Indianola  was  soon  disabled.  Seven, 
times  the  ram  had  struck  her,  and  at  last  stove  in  her  stern.  Finding  her  in. 
a  sinking  condition,  her  commander  surrendered  her,  and  she  was  immedi- 
ately run  ashore.  And  now  the  Confederates  had  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
Mississippi  between  Yicksburg  and  New  Orleans,  for  at  that  time  (near  the 
close  of  February)  Farragut  and  his  fleet  were  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Confederates  immediately  began  to  repair  the  Indianola^  with  the 
expectation  of  holding  sway  with  her  and  their  other  craft  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  at  least,  when,  by  a  trick  fatal  to 
their  schemes,  their  hopes  were  blasted.  Poi-ter  fitted  up  a  worthless  flat- 
boat  in  imitation  of  a  ram,  with  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-barrels,  and  set 
it  afloat  one  night  on  the  current  of  the  river,  without  a  man  on  board.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Confederates,  when  they  discovered  it,  to  be  a  most 
terrible  iron-clad  monster,  and  as  it  passed  sullenly  by  in  the  darkness  it  drew 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Yicksburg  batteries.  On  it  went,  appearing  more 
terrible  as  it  seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.  Word  was  hastily  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  the  West^  at  Warrenton,  to  beware  of  the  impending  danger, 
whereupon  she  fled  for  her  life.  Orders  were  also  sent  for  the  Indianola  to 
be  instantly  destroyed,  to  prevent  her  being  captured  by  the  awful  ram. 
The  trick  was  soon  discovered,  and  other  orders  were  sent  to  save  the  /wc?i- 
anola  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Lighted  gunpowder  had  blown  her  into  frag- 
ments, and  her  cannon  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  river. 

When  General  Grant  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  bayous  he  determined 
to  send  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  by  land,  and  make  a 
lodgment  at  Xew  Carthage,  the  first  point  below  Yicksburg  that  could  be 
reached  in  that  way  while  the  river  was  so  full  General  McClemand,  with 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  moved  in  that  direction  on  the  29th  of  !March, 
and  the  Fifteenth  ^nd  Seventeenth  Corps  were  ordered  to  follow  him  as 
speedily  as  supplies  of  food  and  ordnance  stores  could  be  afforded  them. 
The  roads  were  heavy  and  the  movements   slow,  and  when  the  head  of 
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McClemaud^s  column  rcachcd  a  point  only  two  miles  from  Carthage,  it  was 
found  that  breaches  in  the  Bayou  Vidal  had  caused  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
borhood to  be  made  an  island,  by  the  submerging  of  the  country  around  it. 
The  array  was  compelled  to  make  a  circuitous  march  of  twelve  miles  further, 
around  Bayou  Vidal,  and  so  the  work  was  accomplished  after  overcoming 
great  difficulties. 

In  the  mean  time  measures  had  been  in  preparation  for  another  and  more 
daring  experiment.  It  was  no  less  than  the  passage  of  Porter's  fleet,  with 
transports  and  barges,  by  the  heavy  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  The  object  was 
to  afford  means  for  carrying  the  troops  across  the  Mississippi  from  Carthage, 
and  to  have  gun-boats  to  cover  the  movement  and  the  landing.  Porter  was 
ready  for  the  attempt  on  the  16th  of  April.  The  gun-boats  selected  for  the 
puri)ose  were  the  Benton^  Captain  Green  ;  Lafayette^  Captain  Walke ;  Pricey 
Captain  Wood  worth ;  Loni»vill€y  Commander  Owen  ;  Carondelet^  Lieutenant 
Murphy ;  Plttshurg^  Lieutenant  Iloel ;  Tascumhla^  Lieutenant  Shirk ;  and 
Mound  City^  Lieutenant  Wilson.  All  of  those  were  iron-clad  excepting  the 
Price.  They  were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  anny  below,  and  were  well 
fortitied  against  missiles  from  the  batteries  by  various  overlayings,  such  as 
iron  chains,  timbers,  and  bales  of  cotton  and  hay.  The  transports  chosen  for 
the  oixleal  were  the  Forest  Queen^  Henry  Clay^  and  Silver  Wave,  These,  too, 
were  laden  with  supplies  for  the  army,  with  their  machinery  protected  by 
baled  hay  and  cotton.  It  was  arranged  for  the  iron-clads  to  pass  down  after 
dark  in  single  file,  a  few  hundred  yards  apart,  each  engaging  the  batteries 
as  it  passed,  so  that  the  transports  might  go  by  under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

At  dark  of  the  16th*  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  perilous  enterprise. 
Silently  the  armored  vessels  moved  down  the  river,  the  Benton 
leading,  followed  by  the  Lafayette^  with  the  gun-boat  Price  and  a 
coal-barge  in  tow,  and  the  other  vessels  in  the  prescribed  order.  All  was 
silent  and  dark  at  Vicksburg,  until,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  the  ten  vessels 
were  abreast  the  city  and  its  defenses,  when  suddenly  the  heiglits  seemed  all 
ablaze  with  lightning  and  the  air  fearfully  resonant  with  thunder,  as  the 
batteries  opened  on  the  fleet.  Their  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and 
under  cover  of  the  curtain  of  smoke  the  transports  hastened  down  the  river. 
The  Silver  Wave  passed  unhurt ;  the  Porest  Queen  was  so  badly  wounded 
that  she  had  to  be  towed,  and  the  Henry  Clay  was  set  on  fire,  and,  being 
deserted  by  her  people,  went  flaming  and  roaring  down  the  river  until  she 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk.  Of  all  the  men  who  passed  down 
with  the  fleet  only  one  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded.  They  were  on 
the  Benton,  The  affair  was  eminently  successful,  and  Grant  at  once  ordered 
six  more  transports,*  similarly  prepared,  to  run  by  the  batteries.  They  did 
so  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  of  them  (the 
Tigress)^  which  was  struck  below  water-mark,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana 
shore,  some  distance  below.  The  others  were  injured,  but  were  soon  made 
ready  for  use  again. 

Grant  now  prepared  for  vigorous  operations  against  Vicksburg  from  the 
line  of  the  Big  Black,  on  its  left  flank  and  rear  Awaiting  this  movement, 
let  us  see  what  was  occurring  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 

*  These  were  the  TtgrtM^  AngUhSastof^  Ckmntman^  Empire  CUy^  BoriMona,  and  Modtratcr. 
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mand  of  General  Banks,  having  reference  to  and  bearing  upon  the  grand 
object  of  opening  the  Mississippi  and  severing  the  Confederacy. 

General  Banks,  as  we  have  observed,'  assumed  command  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Gulf  on  the  16th  of  December.  He  found  the  disloyal  inhabit- 
ants restive  imder  the  restraints  imposed  by  General  Butler,  and  tried  the 
policy  of  conciliation.  It  was  not  received  in  the  gentle  and  honorable  spirit 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  arrogance,  defiance,  open  contempt  for  the 
National  power,  and  revived  hopes  of  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  "  Yankees" 
from  New  Orleans,  were  soon  the  visible  results.  His  mild  policy  was  a 
failure,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  strong  arm,  as  his  predecessor  had 
done.' 

The  destination  and  special  object  of  an  expedition  under  General  Banks, 
fitted  out  in  the  north  during  the  autumn  of  1862,  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Banks  succeeded  better  than  most  others  in  keeping  that  des- 
tination a  secret,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  public  mind  was  about  as  much 
satisfied  by  inquiries,  as  was  that  of  one  of  the  General's  staff  officers,  who, 
anxious  to  know  where  they  were  going,  adroitly  inquired,  "  Shall  I  take 
thick  or  tliin  clothing  with  me.  General  ?"  Banks  more  adroitly  answered, 
"  You  had  better  take  both."  By  the  time  the  expedition  sailed  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  Texas  was  its  destination.  General  Andrew  J.  Hamilton^ 
the  newly  appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  was  in  New  Orleans, 
anxiously  awaiting  its  arrival,  with  that  expectation ;  and  the  loyal  people 
of  Texas  were  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  the  Government  in  j)iteous 
petitions  for  relief  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  despotisms  the  world  had 
ever  experienced. 

When  Banks  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  he  found  there,  as  we  have 
observed,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  whom  his 
predecessor  tunied  over  to  him.  These,  with  the  troops  that  accompanied 
him,  made  an  army  at  his  command  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  with  the 
designation  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps.  With  these  he  was  expected  to 
co-operate  with  Grant  in  opening  the  Mississippi,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Red  River  region,  and  expelling  the  Confederates  from  Louisiana,  with  a 
view  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  National  autliority  in  Texas*  Tlie 
task  before  him,  as  we  sliall  observe,  was  much  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  Texas  remained  bound  in  chains.  Even  the 
important  positions  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Galveston,  wliich'  the  Government 
had  "  repossessed,"  were  wreste<l  from  it  within  a  month  after  Banks's  arrival 
Let  us  see  how  it  happened. 

/^  We  have  observed  how  Galveston  was  surrendered  to  Commodore  Ren- 

'  shaw  without  resistance,'  when  the  civil  and  military  authorities  retired  to 

the  main  land.     To  make  the  possession  of  the  city  and  island*  more  secure, 

A 

>  See  i>age  &80. 

2  "Theuo  Southern  people,"  remarked  an  English  writer  who  went  to  New  Orleans  with  General  Banks 
**  with  their  oriental  civilization  and  institutions,  cherish  something  of  the  eastern  itnpre«Hlon,  that  kindness  and 
conciliation  imply  weakness,  originating  in  a  fear  of  inflicting  punishment.  They  hated  Butler,  and  feared  him; 
now  the  more  foolish  sort  hope  for  a  certain  amount  of  impunity  to  the  treason  yet  latent  oinong  them.** 

'  See  page  68S. 

*  The  City  of  Galveston  is  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Galveston  Island,  an  extensive  sand-spit  near  tbs 
entrance  to  Galveston  Bay,  Into  which  empty  the  rivers  San  Jacinto  and  Trinity.  The  Island,  at  the  time  we 
are  considering,  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  few  on  that  cheerless  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  may  fairly  claim  the  dignity  of  that  title. 
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General  Banks,  at  the  request  of  Renshaw,  sent  thitlier  from  New  Orleans 
the  Forty-second  Massachusetts,  Colonel    Burrill.     Three   companies  (two 
hundred  and  sixty  men)  of  that  regiment  arrived  there  at  near  the  close  of 
December,  and  were  landed*  and  encamped  on  the  wharf     In 
front  of  the  town  lay  the  gun-boats  Westfield,  Clrfton,  Harriet    *  ^^^ 
ZfCine,  Owasco^  Coryphaeus^  and  Sachem^  under  the  comman<l  of 
Commodore  Renshaw,  whose  relations  with  the  Confederate  leaders  were  so 
cordial  that  he  enjoyed  perfect  quiet. 

General  John  B.  McGnider  had  been  sent  to  Texas  from  Virginia,  and 
was  then  in  chief  command  in  that  Department.  lie  liad  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Renshaw's  courtesy  and  conciliatory  s[)irit,  that  ho  wont  from  Houston  to 
Virginia  Point,  opposite  Galveston,  and  passed  over  one  night  with  eighty 
men,  and  inspected  the  defenses  of  the  city  lie  found  the  long  wooden 
bridge  connecting  that  island  with  the  mainland  in  good  order  and  unpro- 
tected, and  in  view  of  other  evi<lencos  of  a  fooling  of  perfect  security,  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  might  make  an  easy  concjuost  of  the  city  with  a  few 
trooj)S.  But  could  he  hold  it  ?  Probably  not ;  so  he  took  four  steamboats 
from  the  adjacent  rivers,  put  guns  on  them,  and  fortified  them  with  cotton- 
bales.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  all  the  available  Confederate  troops, 
volunteers,  and  arms,  in  his  power,  and  with  this  land  and  naval  force,  such 
as  it  was,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  National  land  an<l  naval  force  at  Gal- 
veston before  dawn  on  the  morninc:  of  the  first  of  Januarv,  1 863. 

The  seceifesionists  of  Galveston  were  in  such  high  sj)irits  on  the  previous 
day,  and  there  were  so  many  enigmatical  assurances  of  a  sj)oo<ly  change  of 
affairs  there,  that  it  was  easy  to  j)orceive  that  mischief  for  the  National 
forces  was  impending.  Renshaw,  who  was  in  command  of  these  forces  on 
land  and  water,  was  warned  that  an  attack  was  contemplated,  yet  no  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  resistance  were  made.  Under  his  direction  the 
handful  of  Massachusetts  troops  had  been  encamj)e<l  on  the  wharf,  their 
only  protection  from  an  assault  from  the  city  being  an  oj)en  space  of  water, 
made  by  taking  np  the  wharf  planks,  and  a  barricade  formed  of  them. 

At  about  midniglit,  while  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  Magruder 
crossed  the  long  bridge  on  a  train  of  cars,  with  his  troops  and  field-pieces, 
and,  proceeding  to  within  two  squares  of  the  camp  of  the  ^lassachusetts  sol- 
diei-s,  planted  his  artillery  there  so  as  to  bear  upon  Renshaw's  squadron. 
In  the  mean  time  the  armed  Confederate  steamers  were  seen  in  the  bav, 
approaching.  These  were  tardy,  and  Magruder  became  nervous,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  attack  before  daylight.  The  moon  went  down  at  four  o'clock, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  storming  party  ?i\e  hundred  strong  and 
a  battalion  of  sharj)-shooters  attacked  the  Massachusetts  troops.  At  the 
same  time  Magruder's  cannon  opened  on  the  gun-boats.  The  storming  party 
were  repulsed  and  the  assailing  field-pieces  were  silenced,  and  all  appeared 
to  be  going  well  for  the  Nationals,  when  the  Confederate  steamers  came  up, 
amply  manned  by  a  portion  of  Sibley's  brigade,  who,  we  have  seen,  were 
driven  out  of  New  Mexico.*  Two  of  the  steamers  [Bayou  City  and  Ne^y- 
time)  fell  at  once  upon  the  Harriet  Lane^  Captain  Wainwright,  sweeping 
her  decks  with  a  murderous  fire  of  small  arms.     She  gave  the  Neptnne  a 

'  See  page  ISa 
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blow  in  return,  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  The  only  can- 
non on  the  Bayou^City  (a  68-pounder)  had  biirsted,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she, 
too,  must  speedily  succumb,  when,  by  a  quick  maneuver,  she  ran  her  bow 
into  the  wheel  of  the  Harriet  Lane^  held  her  fast,  careened  her  so  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  guns  to  bear,  and  allowed  Sibley's  soldiers  to  swarm  over 
on  her  deck.  A  brief  resistance  by  an  inferior  force  followed,  and  when 
Captain  Wainwright  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant-commanding  Lee  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  slie  was  captured.  The  Otcasco^  coming  up  to  her  assistance, 
was  kept  at  bay  by  the  sharpshooters  and  the  fear  of  the  X<^;?tf'«  captured 
cannon,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Confederates,  and  she  withdx*ew  to  a  safe 
(Jistance. 

Meanwhile  the  Westfield^  Renshaw's  flag-shi]^,  w^hich  went  out  to  meet 
the  Confederate  steamers  in  Bolivar  Channel,  had  run  hard  aground  at  high 
tide,  and  signaled  for  assistance,  when  the  Clifton  hastened  to  her  relief. 
During  the  absence  of  the  latter  the  attack  began.  Observing  this,  Ren- 
shaw  ordered  her  back.  She  opened  upon  Fort  Point  batteries,  and  drove 
the  Confederates  up  the  beach ;  and  at  about  sunrise  a  flag  of  truce  came  to 
her  commander.  Lieutenant  Law,  with  a  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  fleet. 
Law  refused,  and  time  was  given  to  communicate  with  Renshaw,  on  the 
Westjield.  lie,  too,  rejected  the  proposal,  ordered  the  National  vessels  and 
troops  to  escape,  and,  as  he  could  not  get  his  own  ship  oflT,  he  resolved  to 
blow  it  up,  and  witli  oflicers  and  crew  escape  to  two  of  the  transports.  The 
firing  of  the  magazine  was  done  prematurely  by  a  drunkard,  it  was  said, 
and  Commodore  Renshaw,  Lieutenant  Zimmerman,  Engineer  Green,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  crew,  perished  by  the  explosion.  Nearly  as  many 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  Commodore's  gig,  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  Westfiekl 

In  the  mean  time,  while  flags  of  truce  were  flying  on  the  vessels  and  on 
shore,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  with  artillery  (which  they  had  not)  bearinir 
apon  them,  were  treacherously  summoned  to  surrender  by  General  R. 
Scurry.*  Resistance  would  have  been  vain,  and  they  complied,*  satisfied 
that  when  the  Harriet  Ziane  should  be  relieved  from  contact  with  the 
BayoH  City^  she  would  be  too  much  for  the  Clifton  or  the  Oicasco,  Law 
fled  in  the  latter,  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  to  New  Orleans.  Before  the 
Harriet  Lane  could  be  repaired  and  got  out  to  sea  as  a  Confederate  pirate 
ship,  Farragut  sent  a  competent  force  to  re-establish  the  blockade  of  Galves- 
ton, and  Magruder's  victory  was  made  almost  a  barren  one.'  Just  as  that 
blockade  was  re-established  under  Commodore  Bell,  with  tlie  Brooklyn  as 

>  Richardson  Scarry  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  was  a  rcpresentatiTe  In  Congress  fn>Di  Texaa  from 
1851  to  1S58. 

*  Rei>ort  of  Captains  James  S.  Palmer  and  Melancthon  Smith,  and  LienteDaot-commanding  L.  A.  Kim' 
berly  (who  composed  a  court  of  inquiry  appointed  by  Admiral  FarragutX  dated  January  12.  1$6S.  TbeCoiifr<i* 
erates  acknowledged  the  bad  faith  on  their  part  An  eye-witness,  in  a  communication  in  the  IIvuMov 
Telegraphy  January  6,  IS^,  declared  that  the  flag  of  truce  was  only  a  trick  of  the  Confederates  to  gain  titne.  U 
was  evident,  he  said,  that  if  the  Harriet  Lane  could  not  be  speedily  disengngexl,  the  Nationals  wvoki  escape, 
and  the  flag  was  to  make  a  delay.  "  A  truce  of  three  hours  was  agreed  upon,"  said  the  writer.  **  Durinc  ibc 
truce  with  the  vessels,  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  was  demanded  and  crnnpli^ 
with.*'  Magruder,  in  his  official  report,  declared  that  Renshaw  had  **  agreed  to  surrender.''  If  that  be  tn»s. 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  Renshaw  was  a  traitor,  and  was  acting  in  concert  with  Magruder. 

*  Magruder's  spoils  were  only  the  Harriet  Lane  and  her  property,  the  2<k)  officers  and  men  of  the  Foftr 
second  Massachusetts,  and  about  120  on  board  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  made  prisoners.    His  loss  he  reported  at  Hi 
killed  and  117  wounded,  and  the  steamer  Xeptune. 
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his  flag-ship,  a  strange  sail  appeared  in  the  distance/  when  the  gun-boat 
Hatteras  was  sent  to  make  her  acquaintance.    At  first  the  stranger 
moved  off  slowly,  and  Lieutenant  Blake,  commanding  the  ffat-     "''J^^' 
tercis^   gave  chase  and  prepared   for  action.      He  overtook  the 
tardy  and  even  waiting  fugitive,  and  on  hailing  her  was  informed  that  she 
was  the  British  ship  Vixen,     Blake  was  about  to  send  a  boat  aboard,  when 
the  craft  was  revealed  as  the  pirate  ship  Alabama,     A  hot  fight  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Hatteras,     Her  heaviest  guns  were 
32's,  while  the  Alabama  had  a  150-pounder  on  a  pivot,  and  a  68-pounder. 
There  was  a  vast  disparity  in  their  power.     The  Hatteras  was  sunk,  but  her 
crew  were  saved,  and  the  Alabama  went  into  the  friendly  British  port  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  repaii-s. 

Ten  days  later  two  National  gun-boats  (Morning  Light  and  Velocity)^ 
blockading  the  Sabine  Pass,  were  attacked  by  two  Confederate  steamers 
{John  Bell  and  Uncle  JBe?i)  that  came  down  the  Sabine.  They  were  driven 
out  to  sea  and  captured,  with  guns,  prisonei's,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
And  so  when  Grant  was  beginning  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  earnest,  not  a 
rood  of  Texas  soil  was  "  repossessed  "  by  the  National  authority. 

General  Banks  began  offensive  operations  immediately  after  his  arrival. 
On  the  18th  of  December  he  sent  General  Cuvier  Grover  with  ten  thousand 
men  to  reoccupy  Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  Port  Hudson. 
Tliis  was  done  without  serious  opposition,  but  the  advance  was  delayed, 
because  the  Confederate  force  there  was  stronger  than  any  Banks  could  then 
march  against  it.  So  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rich  sugar  and  cotton 
districts  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
or  destroying  the  Confederate  forces  there,  for  they  might  give  him  much 
trouble  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  seriously  menace  New  Orleans.  Already 
National  troops  had  overnin  a  portion  of  the  territory  between  the  railway 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brashear  City,  and  the  Gulf,  but  between  that  road 
and  the  Red  River  National  troops  liad  not  penetrated,  excepting  in  La 
Fourche  district,'  and  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  disloyal. 

The  country  in  whicli  Banks  proposed  to  operate  is  a  remarkable  one. 
It  is  composed  of  large  and  fertile  plantations,  extensive  forests,  sluggish 
lagoons  and  bayous,  passable  and  impassable  swamps,  made  dark  with 
umbrageous  cypress-trees  draped  with  Spanish  moss  and  festooned  with 
interlacing  vines,  the  earth  matted  and  miry,  and  the  waters  abounding  in 
alligators.  At  that  season  the  country  Avas  almost  half  submerged  by  the 
superabundant  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  great 
bayous.  A  single  railway  (New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western 
railroad)  then  penetrated  that  region,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  at  which 
point  the  waters  of  the  great  Bayou  T6che  meet  those  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  others  that  flow  through  the  region  between  there  and  the  Red  River. 
The  latter  gather  in  Chestimachee  or  Grand  Lak^,  and  find  a  common  out- 
let into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

These  waters  formed  a  curious  mixture  of  lake,  bayou,  canal,  and  river 
at   Brashear  City,  and   presented   many  difiiculties  for  an  invading  army. 

>  See  page  580. 
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These  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  obBtructions  placed  in  the  BtreaiUB,  anil 
fortifications  at  important  points.  Near  Patterson\  ille,  on  the  Teche,  was 
an  earthwork  callcil  Fort  Bisland,  with  revetments ;  and  well  up  tlie  Atcha- 
falaya,  at  Butte  a  la  Rose,  was  another.  There  was  also  an  armed  Eteamur 
called  the  J.  A.  CoUoh  on  the  Kayou  Teclie,  These  were  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  ol'  those 
"~  important   waters    by   Ka- 

tional  gno-boats  from  RtA 
Riier,  or  forces  by  land 
from  New  Orleans. 

Some  operations  by  Ss- 
tional  forces  had  already 
been  made  on  the  Teche, 
and  it  was  now  determined 
to  drive  the  Confederates 
from  their  strong  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brashcar 
City,  and  to  destroy  their 
gun-boat.  An  expedition 
for  that  pui-pose  waa  led  by 
General  Weitzel,  accompa- 
nied by  a  squadron  of  gun- 
boats under  Commodore 
McKcan  Buchanan,  nho 
fought  hU  traitor  brother  m) 
bravely  on  the  Co»ffre*t  in 
Hampton  Roads.'  Wcitzel 
-  ^^^^  Thibodoaux  on  the  1  lih 

of  January,"  and  jdacing  his  infantry  on  the  guii-boala  at  Brashear  City,  lie 
■  issa       **"*  '"^  cavalry  and  artillery  by  land.'     All  moved  slowly  up  ihe 
Bayou  to  Pattereonvillo,  and  at  Carney's  Bridge,  just  above,  they 
encountered  the  first  formidable  obstacles.     These  consisted  of  the  piles  of 
the  demolished  bridge,  against  which  lay  a  sunken  old  steamboat  laden  with 
brick,  and  in  the  bayou  below,  some  toqwdoes.     Just  above  these  was  the 
very  formidable  steamer  Cotton,  ready  for  battle,  and  batteries  (one  of  theni 
Fort  Bisland)  were  planted  on  each  side  of  the  bayou,  and  defended  by  the 
Twenty-eighth  Louisiana  and  artillerymen,  in  all  about  eleven  hundi-ed  men. 
Buclianan  pi-occedcd  to  attack  the  obstructions  and  the  batteiies  on  the 
J  morning  of  the  15th,'  when,  after  a  short  engagement,  the  stem 

of  the  JCinei/mti  was  lifted  fearfully  \nit  not  fatally  by  a  toi-pedo 
that  exploded  under  it.  Just  then  a  negro,  who  had  escajted  from  the  Ctilton 
for  the  purpose,  warned  them  of  another  torpedo  just   ahead,'      Without 
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heeding  the  warning,  Buchanan  passed  on  in  the  Calhoun,  standing  on  her 
bow  with  hia  spy-glass  in  liis  hand,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  cannonade  from 
the  vessel  and  the  batteries,  and  prominently  (Exposed  to  the  Eilmrp-shooters 
of  the  foe.  Presently  his  acting  ehief-cngineer,  standing  near  hira,  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  Bi>cnt  ball  from  a  riflc-])it,  and  the  Commodore 
said,  "  Ah,  you've  got  it !"  The  next  moment  a  hall  passed  through  the 
brave  and  beloved  commander's  hea<l,  and  he  fell  dead. 

Tho  Eighth  Vermont  wasnowiu  therearof  the  Confederates,  and  clearing 
the  rifle-pits,  while  the  batteries  of  the  Fourth  Maine  and  Sixth  Massachusetts 
(Lieutenants  Bradley's  and  Carruih's),  supported  by  Fitch's  sharp-shooters 
and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Kew  York,  had  flanked  the  defenses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bayou,  and  were  raking  the  Cotton  with  a  terrible 
enfilading  fire.  She  and  the  Confederate  land  forces  soon  retreated,  t lie  latter 
leaving  forty  of  their  nuinlwr  prisoners.  Two  or  thi-ee  times  the  Cotton 
returned  to  the  fight  and  retired,  and  finally,  at  two  o'clock  on  tlio'momlng 
of  the  10th,  she  was  s*.*!!  unmanned,  and  floating  Bullenly  on  the  bayou,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  vast  sheet  of  flame.  Having  destroyed  this  monster  and 
driven  the  Confederates  from  their  works,  tho  expedition  went  no  farther, 
but  returned  to  Brashear  City,  with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  tweuty-eeven 
wounded.  The  hitter  were 
])laccd  upon  a  rati,  and  towed 
down  the  bayou  by  a  steamer 
in  the  night  of  the  15th,  after 
t)ic  battfe  had  ceased.  The 
air  was  very  mild  and  soft, 
and  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  which  rose  at  a  little 
past  midnight,  the  sufferers 
ha<l  a  more  comfortable  voy- 
age than  they  could  have  had 
in  the  close  air  of  a  steamer. 

Inefteetuiil  efl'orts  to  open  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  so  as  to  capture  Butte 
a  la  Itoae  followed  tho  expedition  to  the  Teehe,  when  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  and  General  Banks  concentrated  hia  forces  (about  twelve  thou- 
sand strong)  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  operations  in  conjunction  \n\\\  Admiral 
Farragut,  then  on  the  Lower  Mississijipt.  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  loss 
of  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  De  Soto;  determined  to  run"  by  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  with  his  fleet,  and  recover  the  control  of  the  river  from 
that  point  to  Vieksburg.'  For  this  purpose  he  gathered  his  fleet  at  Prophet's 
Island,  a  few  miles  below  Port  Hudson,  on  the  l.'Sth  of  JIarch,* 
and  on  the  same  day  Banks  sent  forward  about  twelve  thousand  '^^"^ 
men  to  divert  tho  attention  of  the  foe  while  the  fleet  should  perform  the 
proposed  perilous  act     These  drove  in  the  pickets  before  them,  while  the 
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gun-boats  Eaiex  aud  Sabine,  and  the  mortars,  bombarded  the  Confederate 
works. 

Farragiit  iDtcndcd  to  pass  the  batteries  tbe  next  morning,  under  cover 
of  a  vigorous  attack  by  tlie  troops ;  but  tbe  niglit  beiug  very  dark,  he  con- 
cluded not  to  wait  until  morning,  but  as  eilently  as  possible  glide  up  the  river 
in  the  gloom.  The  Hect  moved  a(.-cordingly,  at  a  Httlc  past  nine  in  the 
evening.  Tlie  Hartford,  Captain  Palmer,  led,  with  the  Admiral  on  board, 
and  the  gun-boat  Albatross  lashed  to  her  side.  The  other  fiigiitea  followeil, 
each  with  a  gun-boat  attached;  But  the  darkness  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
found for  the  qtiick  vision  of  the  vigilant  sentinels,  who  had  equally  quick 
cars.  The  approach  of  the  fleet  was  discovered,  and  soon  rockets  and  other 
signal-lights  were  streaming  in  the  air.  Then  an  immense  bonfire  suddenly 
blazed  out  in  front  of  one  of  the  heaviest  batteries,  lighting  up  the  scene  for 
Bcveral  miles  ai'ound,  and  fully  i-ovealing  the  approaching  fleet.  Still  the 
vessels  moved  on,  when  a  heavy  guu  from  the  west  side  of  the  river  fired  on 


the  JTirfford  She  replied,  and  instantly  the  batteries  along  the  Port  Hud- 
son bluff  oi)encd  their  thunders.  The  mortaMioats  responded;  and  as  the 
frigates  and  their  gun-boats  severally  came  within  range  of  the  batteries,  as 
they  moved  slowly  up  the  stream,  ijave  them  broadside  after  broadside,  while 
the  howitzers  on  their  tops  and  their  heavy  pivot  bow-guns  wei-e  very  active. 
Sever.il  of  the  batteries  were  so  high  and  well  managed  that  the  fleet  could 
not  harm  them,"  and  the  advantage  was  all  on  tbe  side  of  the  Confederates, 
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The  air  soon  became  thick  with  sulphurous  smoke,  and  when  the  bonfire 
was  a  Emoldering  heap  the  darkness  was  most  profound.  Still  the  fight 
went  on,  and  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel  shot,  and  the  bullets  of  sharp- 
shooters, swept  murderously  over  the  decks  as  the  vessels  went 
nearer  tlie  bluff,  and  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,*  after  a  *"j^"' 
contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  firing  ceased,  only  tiie  Hartford 
and  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  bad  passed  by.  Tlie  Mississippi  had  run 
a«;round  abreast  the  central  heaviest  battery,  where  her  commander 
(Melancthou  Smith)  fought  her  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  many  lai^ 
gnns  for  half  an  hour,  when  he  abandoned  her  and  set  her  on  fire.  Lightened 
by  the  consumption  of  the  flames,  she  floated  down  the  river  with  her  fine 
armament  of  twenty-one  heavy  gims  and  two  howitzei-s,  and  was  blown  into 
fragments  several  miles  below  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine.  The  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet,  badly  bniiscd,  returned  to  their  anchorage  near  Prophet's 
Island,  and  Genei'al  Banks,  whose  force  was  too  light  to  attempt  the  captnrc 
of  Port  Hudson  at  that  time,  whose  garrison  was  reported  to  be  sixteen 
thousand  effective  men,  returned  to  Baton  Rouge ;  not,  liowever,  with  the 
intention  of  abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Banks  now  sent  a  large  portion  of  his  movable  troo[»a  again  into  the 
Louisiana  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lie  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Brashear  City,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  when,  on  the  10th  of  April,*  ^ 
General  Weitzel  crossed  over  to  Berwick  without  opposition,  but 
discovered  that  the  Confedei-ates  were  in  considerable  force  on  his  front, 
under  General  Richard  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
Confederate  leaders.  General  Emory's  division  crossed  on  the  12lh,  and  all 
moved  toward  Franklin,  driving  the  foe  before  them  imtil  ho  reached  Fort 
Bisland  and  his  otlier  works  near  Patterson ville,  where  he  made  a  stand. 
On  the  same  day  Banks  sent  General  Grovcr  with  his  division,  on  transports 
and  four  gun-boats,'  up  the  Atcha- 
falaya and  Lake  Chestimachee  to 
Irish  Bend,  a  short  distance  from 
Franklin,  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederates,  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  their  rear  and  cutting  off  their 
retreat,  should  they  be  driven  from 
Fort  Bisland.  It  was  a  most  difficult 
landing-place,  and  bcsi<l^s  the  delay 
in  getting  ashore,  Grover  was  com- 
pelled to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack. 
He  repelled  the  assailants,  hut  the 
time  consumed  in  the  struggle  en- 
abled Taylor  to  abandon  Fort  Bis- 
land and  escape.  Taylor  burned  seve- 
ral steamboats  at  Franklin  and  fled 
toward  Opelousas,  destroying  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  making  a  stand  at  Vermilion  Bayou,  He  had  been 
followed  rapidly  by  cavalrj-,  artillery,  and  Weitnel's  brigade,  with  a  part  of 
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Emory's  division,  under  Colonel  Ingrahara,  as  a  support.  So  close  was  the 
pursuit,  that  Taylor  could  not  get  live  transports,  laden  with  commissary 
stores  and  ammunition  at  New  Liberia,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  these,  with 
an  incomplete  iron-clad  gun-boat,  were  destroyed. 

Emory  came  up  with   Taylor  at  Vermilion    Bayou  on  the  17th.     The 

latter  was  driven  after  a  sharp  contest,  burning  the  bridges  behind  bim ; 

and  on  the  20th  Banks  entered  Opelousas  in  triumph,  and  sent  cavalry  to 

Washington,  six  miles  farther  on.      During  this  retreat  the  Queen  of  the 

West,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was   captured   in  the  Red   River  by   the 

Confederates,'  and  had  come  down  the  Atchafalaya  to  Lake  Chestimachee, 

was  assailed  by  the  National  gun-boats  and  destroyed,  and  her  crew  were 

made  prisoners  of  war.     And  on  the  day  when  Banks  entered 

"^1863.^     Opelousas,*  the  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant-commanding  A,  P. 

Cooke,  captured  Butte  a  la  Rose,  with  its  garrison  of  sixty  men, 

two  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  oj>ened  the  way 

through  the  Atchafolaya  to  the  Red  River,  the  Arizona  passing  through  and 

reaching  Admiral  Farragut  above  Port  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  May. 

On  the  22d  of  April  Banks  moved  on  from  Opelousas  toward  Alexandria, 
General  William  Dwight,  of  Grover's  division,  with  detachments  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  leading.  Taylor  retreated  before  these  to  Fort  De  Russey. 
That  post  he  also  abandoned  as  Banks  came  rapidly  on,  and  fled  through 
Alexandria  toward  Shreveport.*  Admiral  Porter  had  ascended  the  Red 
River  with  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  and  seized  Alexandria  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  on  that  evening  the  advance  of  Banks's  column,  under  General  Dwight, 
entered  the  town.  Weitzel  was  pressed  forward  in  pui-suit  of  Taylor  nearly 
to  Grande  Ecore,  beyond  Natcliitoches,  when  the  fugitive  force  had  so 
diminished  that  it  was  of  little  account,  and  the  chase  was  abandoned.  The 
most  considerable  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  region  of  Louisiana  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  forces,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May*  Banks  wrote  ofliieially  :  "  We  have  destroyed  the  enemy's 
army  and  navy,  and  made  their  reorganization  impossible  by  destroying  or 
removing  the  material.  We  hold  the  key  of  the  position.  Among  tlic  evi- 
dences of  our  victory  are  two  thousand  prisoners,  two  transports,  and  twenty 
guns  taken,  and  three  gun-boats  and  eight  transports  destroyed."' 

Banks's  attention  was  now  turned  again  to  the  Mississippi,  for  it  was 
many  weeks  before  General  Taylor  was  able  to  organize  a  respectable  force 
of  Confederates  in  Louisiana.  Banks  had  been  informed  by  Farracrut,  while 
he  was  at  Brashear  City,  that  Grant  M'ould  send  him  twenty  thousand  men 
from  his  large  army  near  Vicksburg,  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
with  the  intention  of  then  employing  the  combined  forces  in  the  capture  of 

>  See  page  689. 

»  On  the  march  a  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to  General  Taylor,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gene- 
ral Bonlis.  It  contained  on  order  from  the  Governor  for  Taylor  to  retreat  slowly  to  Alexandria,  and,  if  pre«f<l, 
to  retire  to  Texas.  An  intercepted  letter  showed  that  on  the  day  before  the  advance  of  Bonks^s  army  from^tbc 
vicinity  of  Brashear  City,  Taylor  had  intended  to  attack  that  post 

'  At  OpcI<iusas  Banks  is^^ued  an  order  (May  1st,  1S68)  announcing  his  purpose  of  organizing  "a  corf* 
d'ann^"  of  colored  tnwps,  to  be  designated  as  the  •*  Corps  d'Afrique,"  to  consist,  ultimately,  of  eighU'en  regi- 
ments, infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  detail,  for  temporary  or  permanent  <inly.  Ilif 
best  officers  of  the  army  for  the  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  that  corps,  with  the  convictlna  ihii 
it  would  render  important  service  to  the  Government  The  pivjudices  and  opinions  of  men,  he  said,  w^re  in  w> 
way  involved  in  the  transaction,  and  he  significantly  inquinvl,  "  Why  should  not  the  negro  contribute  wholevsr 
is  in  his  power  for  the  cause  in  which  he  is  as  deeply  Interested  as  other  men  V 
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the  former  place  Banks  was  preparing  for  these  movements,  when,  on  the 
I2th  of  May,  he  received  a  letter  fi-om  Grant,  dated  two  days  before,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  crossed  tlic  ^lississippi  in  force,  and  had  entered  on  the 
campaign  along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  which  resulted  so  gloriously. 
He  asked  Banks  to  join  him  in  this  new  movement  against  Vicksburg  ;  but 
the  Utter,  wanting  sufficient  transportation  on  the  Red  River,  and  unwilling 
to  leave  New  Orleans  and  the  "  repossessed  "  territory  of  Louisiana  at  the 
mercy  of  the  BtroHg  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  and  the  possible  force  General  . 
Taylor  might  gather,  declined.  He  sent  General  Dwight  to  Grant  with 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  and  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  May  he  put  his  ai'my  in  motion  at  Alexandi'ia  for  an  investment  of  Port 
Hudson.  Grant  having  sent  word  back  by  Dwight  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  spare  Banks  five  thousand  men  for  an  effort  to  capture  that  stronghold, 
all  the  transports  at  hand  were  laden  with  troops,  and  the  remainder  were 
marched  to  Simm's  Port.  Tliere  they  crossed  the  Atchafalaya,  and  moved 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  point  opposite  Bayou  Sara,  where 
they  crossed  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Port  Hudson 
from  the  north  on  the  following  day.*  At  the  same  time  General 
C.  C.  Auger,  marching  np  from  Baton  Rouge,  invested  it  on  the  '*'|"£^ 
south  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Here  we  will  leave  General  Banks  for  a  white,  and  follow  General  Grant 
in  his  campaign  on  the  flank  and  rear 
of  Vicksburg. 

We  left  Grant  late  in  April,  with 
troops,  ti'ansports,  and  gun-boats,  be- 
low Vicksburg,  prepared  to  cross  and 
open  a  new  Ecries  of  operations  against 
that  stronghold.  At  that  time  some 
of  his  cavalry  which  had  been  left  in 
Tennessee  were  engaged  in  a  most 
extensive  and  destructive  raid  through 
Miesis^ppi,  spreading  terror  every- 
where in  the  region  of  its  ti-ack.  The 
Btory  m.iy  be  thus  briefly  told,  though 
in  its  details  it  presents  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  on  record. 
On  the  1 7th  of  April,  Colonel  Benja- 
min H.  Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 
cavalry,  left  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  with  his  own  regiment,  and  the  Seventh 
Illinois  and  Second  Iowa,  the  latter  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels 
Edward  Prince  and  Edward  Hatch,  marched  southward,  sweeping  rapidly 
through  Rii>ley,  New  Albany,  Pontatoc,  Houston,  Clear  Spring,  Starkville, 
and  Louisville,  to  Newton,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  western  portion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  behind  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  with  which  Grant  had  to 
contend.  These  horsemen  were  scattered  in  detachments,  as  much  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  striking  the  Confederate  forces  which  had  been  hastily 
gathered  here  and  there  to  oppose  them,  breaking  np  railways  and  bridges, 
severing  telegraph-wires,  wasting  public  property,  and.  as  much  as  possible, 
diminishing  the  means  of  tr.insportation  of  the  Confederates  in  their  cffortR 
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to  aid  the  army  at  Vicksbui^.     Their  marches  were  long  and  very  fievere 

each  day,  often  through  tangled  swanips,  dark  and  rough  forests,  and  aeross 

swollen  streamB  and  submerged  plains.     At  Newton,  being  below  Jackson, 

they   turned    sharply    to  the   southveegt 

toward    Raleigh,    and    pushed    rapidly 

through   that    town    to   Westfield   and 

Hazi'lhurst.      They   halted    at    Gallatin, 

where  they  captured  a  32-pounder  rifled 

Parrot t    gun,    with     fourteen     luindred 

pounds   of  gunpowder,  on    tlio    way  to 

Gi-and  Gulf     They  pushed  on  to  Union 

Church,  a  little  behind  Natchez,  where 

they  hail  a  skirmish,  when,  turning  back, 

^^^^^^^^^^^  they  struck  the  New  Orleans  and  Jack- 

\  ,v  ^^^^^^^^Hv  '\       ^**"  railway  a  little  north  of  Brookhavcn, 

^^^^^^^^^^  and  proceeded  to  burn  the  station -liouse, 

cars,  and    bridges  at   the    latter    place. 

Then  they  went  to  Bogue  Chitto  with  a 

lEHjisiH  H.  ouMtton  Similar   result,  and  pressing  soittliward    _, 

to  Greensburg,  in  Louisiana,  they  march 

ed  rapidly  westward  on  the  Osyka  and  Clinton  road  to  Clinton,  fight — , 
ing  Confederates  that  laj  in  ambush  at  Amite  River,  and  losing  Lieutenant-^:: 
Colonel  Blackburn,  ot  the  Seventh  Illinois,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  2d  of  May  was  the  last  day  of  tlic  great  raid.    They  inarched  early^ 
burned  a  Confederate  eamj)  at  Sandy  Creek  Biidge,  and,  a  little  Jater,  ca|z^M 
tured  Colonel  Stewart  and  forty-two  of  his  cavalry  on  Comite  River,     T!i^ 
was  the  crowning  act  of  their  expedition,  and  at  noon  on  th^^e 

'"sM,*"     ^'^y'  *^'^  ti-oops  that  remained  with  Grierson,  wearied  and  worr 

and  their  horses  almost  exhausted,  entered  Baton  Rouge,  in  'I      ^ 
midst  of  the  plaudits  of  Banks's  troops  stationed  there. 

Grierson  had  sent  back  the  Second  Iowa  and  about  one  hundred  ai^=3i 
seventy-five  men  of  other  regiments,  and  with  a  little  less  than  one  thousa^^nc 
men  he  made  the  raid,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.     In  the  sp^^^M 
of  sixteen  days  they  had  ridden  six  hundrad  miles  in  a  succession  of  forr=--ed 
marches,  often  in  drenching  rain,  and  sometimes  without  rest  for  two  da    ~^% 
through  a  hostile  country,  over  ways  most  difficult  to  travel,  fighting  n"^«.en 
and  destroying  propeity.     They  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred        of 
the  foe,  captni-ed  and  paroled  full  five  hundred,  destroyed  three  thouKm-nd 
stand  of  arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  tlie  Confeilerates  of  property  valuei*-   *t 
about  six  millions  of  dollars.     Grierson's  loss  was  twenty-seven  men  aii*3  ■ 
number  of  horses.     Twenty-five  horses  were  drowned  in  crossing  an  o'^''ff 
flowed  swamp,  eight  miles  wide,  on  the  Okanoxubeo  River.     The  sraallr*** 
of  his  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  remarkable,  considering   the  baiiiWi, 
fatigues,  and  privations  they  ha<l  encountered.     Dctachnionts  sent  out  here 
and  there  to  destroy  were  chased  and  attacked  by  some  of  the  thoii.^nniis 
sent   for   the  ]>uri)ose  from  Vicksburg  and   Jackson,  and  sometimes   tfccr 
would  bo  compelled  to  ride  sixty  miles  in  a  d.iy,  over  blind,  rough,  and  nnrr 
roads,  in  order  to  regain  the  main  body.     During  the  twenty-eight  hoan 
preceding  their  arrival  at   Baton  Rouge,   the   whole  body   had  travded 
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eventj-six  miles,  engaged  in  four  skirmishes,  and  forded  the  Comite  River, 
n  which  many  of  the  horaea  were  compelled  to  swim.  Griersoii's  experience 
aused  him.  to  declare  that  the  Confederacy  was  but  "  a  shell,"  and  subsc- 
[uent  events  ju8tifie<l  the  opinion. 

Grant^s  first  movement  toward  the  Big  Black  region  was  to  direct  Porter 
o  make  a  naval  attack  on  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf  This  was  done  on 
be  morning  of  the  29lh  of  April,'  and  after  a  contest  of  five  hours 
ind  a  half  the  lower  batteries  were  silenced.  The  upper  ones 
vere  too  high  to  be  much  affected.  The  Confederates  liad  field-batteries 
hat  were  moved  from  point  to  point,  and  tJie  sharp-shooters  who  filled  the 
rifle-pits  on  the  hill-sides  were  exti-emely 
mischievous  to  the  people  on  the  gun- 
boats. It  was  evident  that  the  post 
could  not  be  taken ;  so  at  a  little  past 
noon  Grant  onlered  a  cessation  of  the 
battle,  and  directed  Porter  to  rnn  by 
the  batteries  with  gun-boats  and  trans- 
ports, as  he  had  done  at  Vicksburg  and 
Warrenton,  while  the  army  should 
move  down  to  a  point  op()osite  Rod- 
f,  where  it  might  cross  without  much 
opposition.  At  MX  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning Porter  again  attacked  the  bat- 
ies,  and  under  cover  of  the  fire  all 
the  transports  passed  b^  in  good  con- 
dition. Three  of  Porter's  gin i- boats 
were  much  injured  in  the  fight  and  in 
the  passage  of  the  batteries,  and  he  lost 
twenty-four  men  killed  and  fifty-six 
wounded.  The  Injured  vessels  were  soon  re^ 
paiied  md  made  ready  for  active  service. 

Informed  by  a  negro  that  there  was  a  good 
road  from  Bruinsbui^  (half-way  bctweeii  Grand 
Gulf  and  I^dney)  to  Port  Gibson  or  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  rear  of  Grand  Gulf,  Grant  decided  to 
cross  at  tliat  jwint.  At  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing the  gun-boats  and  trans|>ortB  commenced 
ferrying  the  troops.  So  soon  as  the  Tliirteenlh 
corps,  under  McClernand,  was  landed,  it  was 
pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson  with  three 
lays'  rations,  followed  by  the  Seventeenth  corps  under  McPherson,  which  Iiad 
atcly  come  down  from  beautiful  Lake  Providence,'  as  fast  as  it  crossed  the 
iver.  The  advance  was  met  by  a  Confederate  force  the  next  mom-  ^ 
ng*  at  two  o'clock,  eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  where  the  foe  was 
pressed  back,  but  was  not  pursued  until  daylight    McClemand  then  pushecl  on 
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to  the  parting  of  roads,  four  miles  from  Port  Gibson,  oacli  runnimi  along  a 
ridge  witli  deep  liollows  on  each  side.  There  he  was  confronted  bv  a  strong 
force  from  Vicksbur^,  under  General  John  Bowcn,  with  troops  advan- 
tageously posted  oil  the  two  roads  and  the  broken  ridges  around  them. 

McCIeniand's  troops  were  divided  for  the  occasion.  On  his  right  were 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Hovey,  Cair,  and  Smith,  and  on  his  left  that  of 
Gfencral  Osterhaus.     The  former,  superior  in  numbers  pressed  the  foe  on  its 

front  steadily  back  to 
Port  Gibson,  while  the 
latter  was  unable  to 
move  forward  until  he 
was  re-cnforeod  by  > 
brigade  of  General  Lo- 
gan's division  of  the 
advance  of  McPher- 
sott's  corps.  Another 
brigade  of  the  same 
division  was  sent  to 
the  help  of  McCliT- 
nand,  and  afler  a  long 
and  severe  struggle  the 
Confederates  were  re^ 
pulsed,  late  tn  the  after 
noon,  with  heavy  loss,  and  jiursued  to  Port  Gibson,  Night  coming  on,  ih* 
Nationals  haUod  and  rested  on  their  arms,  exix-cting  to  renew  the  contest  in 
the  morning.  But  the  Confederates  had  fled  across  Bayou  Pierre  during  the 
night,  burned  the  bridges  over  the  two  forks  of  the  bayou  behind  them,  and 
retreated  toward  A'icksburg.     So  ended  Thk  Battle  of  Pout  Gidsos. 

The  bridges  were  rebuilt  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  «"> 
linued.  Meanwhile  Porter  was  directed  to  assail  Grand  Gulf  again,  but  on 
approaching  it,  on  the  3d  of  May,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Confederals 
there,  flanked  by  the  Nationals  at  Port  Gibson,  had  Joined  with  the  defeated 
troops  in  their  flight  towarcl  Vicksbiii^.  The  Nationals  followed  ihem 
closely  to  Hankinson's  Ferry,  on  the  Big  Black,  skirmisliing  and  iakin,2 
prisoners  on  the  way.'  Grant  at  once  made  an-an genie nts  for  a  change  i" 
his  base  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to  Grand  Gulf. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  corps,  h.id  hwn 
operating  on  the  Yazoo  again.  He  had  been  left  above  Vicksburg,  »ilb  l"** 
expectation  of  soon  following  McClemand  and  McPlierson  down  the  vest 
side  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  28th  of  April  Grant  sent  him  word  thai  be 
intended  to  attack  Grand  Gulf  the  next  day,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
make  a  feint  simultaneously  on  Haines's  Bluff.  Sherman  was  quick  to  sf*- 
and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  he  started  from  Millikf"'* 
Bend  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  with  Blair's  division,  in  ten  sleam"'- 
There  he  found  three  iron-clads'  and  several  unarmed  gun-boats,  under  Cap- 
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tain  Breese,  in  readiness  to  go  forward.     They  passed  up  the  river  and  spent 
the  night  at  the  mouth  of  the   Chickasaw  Bayou.     Early  the 
next  morning*  they  went  within  range  of  the  batteries  at  Haines's      '  ^i^ 
Bluff,  and  for  four  hours  the  armored  gun-boats  and  the  Tyler 
issailed  the  fortifications  there.     Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight  until 
toward  eveninsc,  when  Blair's  briijadc  was  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Vazoo,  as  if  to   attack.     The  bombardment  was  resumed  and  kept  up  until 
iark,  when  the  troops  were  quietly  re-embarked.     The  assault  and  menace, 
with  reconnoissances,  were  repeated  the  next  day,  when  Sherman  received 
an  order  from  Grant  to  hasten  with  his  troops  down  the  west  side  of  the 
river  to  Grand  Gulf     Sherman  kept  up  his  menaces  until  evening,  when  he 
quietly  withdrew  his  whole  force  to  Young's  Point,  wl)ence  Blair's  division 
was  sent  to  Milliken's  Bend,  there  to  remain  until  other  troops,  expected 
from  above,  should  arrive.     The   divisions  of  Tuttle  and  Steele  marched 
rapidly  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  to  Hard  Times,  crossed  the 
river  there,  and  on  the  following  day*  joined  Grant's  troops  at     &  ^^    g 
Hankinson's   Feriy,   on   the   Big    Black,     Sherman's   feint    was 
entirely  successful  in  keeping  re-enforcements  from  the  Confederates  at  Port 
Gibson. 

Grant,  as  we  have  observed,  had  expected  to  send  troops  down  the  river  to 
issist  Banks  in  operations  against  Port  Hudson,  intending,  in  the  mean  time, 
,o  remain  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  collect  there  ample  supplies  of  every  kind. 
[Circumstances  compelled  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  on  the  7th  of  3Iay 
\e  moved  his  army  forward  on  two  nearly  parallel  roads  on  the  eastern  side 
>f  the  Big  Black  River.  These  columns  were  led  respectively,  by  Generals 
tfcCleniand  and  McPherson,  and  each  was  followed  by  portions  of  Sher- 
aan's  corps,  which  had  been  divided  for  the  purpose.  The  immediate  desti- 
lation  of  the  army  was  the  important  railway  that  connects  Vicksburg  with 
Fackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  that  capital  itself, 
mmediately  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Grant  intended  to  have  McClemand 
md  Sherman  strike  the  railway  between  the  stations  of  Bolton  and  Edwards, 
ivhile  McPherson,  bending  his  course  more  to  the  east,  should  march  rapidly 
ipon  Jackson  by  way  of  Raymond  and  Clinton,  destroy  the  railway  and 
elegraph  lines,  seize  the  capital,  commit  the  public  property  there  to  the 
lames,  and  then  push  westward  and  rejoin  the  main  force. 

Very  little  serious  opposition  to  the  Nationals  was  experienced  until  the 
noming  of  the  12th  of  May,  when  the  van  of  each  column  was  approaching 
he  railway.  On  the  previous  evening  Grant  had  telegraphed  to  Halleck 
hat  he  was  doubtless  on  the  verge  of  a  general  engagement ;  that  he  should 
jommunicate  with  Grand  Gulf  no  more,  unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  send 
i  train  with  a  heavy  escort,  and  that  he  might  not  hear  from  him  again 
a  several  weeks.  He  and  his  army  were  now  committed  to  the  perilous  but 
extremely  important  task  of  capturing  Vicksburg.  That  night  McClernand's 
3orp8  was  on  and  near  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road,  and  not  far  from  the  Big 
Black  River ;  Sherman's,  in  the  center  of  the  forming  line,  and  accompanied 
by  General  Grant,  was  at  and  beyond  Auburn ;  and  JVIcPhereon's  w^as  eight 
miles  to  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of  Utica,  in  the  direction  of  Raymond. 

When,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  troops  moved  forward,  they 
began  to  encounter  stout  resistance.     The  most  formidable  opposition  was 
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in  front  of  McPherson,  who,  two  or  three  miles  from  Raymond,  the  capital 
of  Hinds  County,  Mississippi,  encountered  two  Confederate  brigades  about 
six  thousand  strong,  under  Generals  Gregg  and  Walker  (commanded  by  the 
former),  well  posted  near  Faniden's  Creek,  with  infantry  on  a  range  of  hills, 
in  timber  and  in  ravines,  and  two  batteries  commanding  the  roads  over 
which  the  Nationals  were  approaching.  Logan  was  in  the  advance,  and  not 
only  received  the  first  heavy  blow  at  about  ten  o'clock,  but  bore  the  brant 
of  the  battle  that  ensued.  Brisk  skirmishinor  had  beijun  sometime  before 
with  the  advance  cavalry,  under  Captain  Foster  It  speedily  developed  into 
a  severe  though  short  struggle. 

The  Confederates  were  mostly  concealed  in  the  woods,  but  their  fire  was 
soon  drawn  by  Logan's  Second  brigade,'  which  advanced  toward  their  cover- 
ing. Soon  afterward  De  Golyer's  (Eighth  Michigan)  battery  was  ordered 
forward  to  assist  in  dislodging  the  foe,  when  for  the  first  time  the  latter 
opened  their  batteries.  Finding  it  impossible  to  silence  the  Michigan  guns, 
the  Confederates  dashed  forward  to  capture  them,  when  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  by  two  shells  that  bui-st  among  their  advancing  troop& 
They  fled  beyond  the  creek  and  rallied. 

McPherson  now  ordered  an  advance  upon  the  new  position  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  movement  was  led  by  General  Dennis's  brigade,  supported 
by  General  Smith's.  A  very  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  w^hich  the  Twentieth 
Ohio,  Twentieth  Illinois,  and  Twenty-third  Indiana,  lost  heavily.  The  Con- 
federates were  pushed  back  a  little,  yet  they  maintained  an  unbroken  front, 
when  the  Eighth  Illinois,  Colonel  Sturgis,  charged  furiously  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  broke  the  line  into  fragments,  and  drove  them  from  the  creek 
in  wild  disorder.  So  ended  The  Battle  of  Raymond.  It  had  lasted  abou 
three  hours. 

The  Confederates  rallied  and  retreated  in  fair  order  though   Raymon 
toward  Jackson,  followed  cautiously  by  Logan,  who  occupied  the  town  a 
hour  after  the  fight,*  and  found  there  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  day  before 
announcing,  in  grandiloquent  style,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  wliipj>ed  a 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  falling  back  to  seek  the  protectio 
of  their  gun-boats.^"     During  the  engagement  McPherson  ami  Logan  we 
seen  riding  along  the  lines  directing  the  battle,  and  exposed  to  death  ev 
moment.     This  conduct  greatly  inspirited  their  troops. 

McClernand  and  Sherman  had  skirmished  pretty  heavily  while  McPhe 
son  was  struggling  at  Raymond,  and  when  the  result  of  that  strusfs^le  w 


known  to  Grant,  he  ordered  the  other  corps  to  move  toward  Jackson.     W!c 
had  learned  that  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  the  ablest  of  the  Confe<iera«:« 
leaders,  was  hourly  expected  at  Jackson,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Coi:i- 
federate  troops  in  that  region  in  person.     Perhaps  he  was  already  thena 
"  I  therefore  determined,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  to  make  sure  of  that 
place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  my  rear." 

*  Composed  of  tho  Twentieth,  SIxty-eijfhth  and  Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  and  Thirteenth  Illinois. 

'  The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  was  442,  of  whom  69  were  killed,  841  wounde<l,  and  82  misain)?.  The  low  rf 
the  Confederates  was  S28,  of  whom  108  were  killed,  and  720  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  In  this  vnpft- 
raent  the  Eighth  Illinois  and  Seventh  Texas,  which  faced  each  other  at  Fort  Donelson.  now  had  a  fierce  eneoDB- 
ter.  "The  Eighth  Missouri  (Union)  and  Tenth  Tennessee  (Confederate),  both  Irish  regimenta,  here  net, 
and,'^  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  said,  ^  exchanged  compUmenta  with  genuine  Hibenba 
accent^ 

•  Correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  May  18, 1868. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  13th,'  JlcPberson  pushetl  on  to  Clinton,  which  he 
entered   unopposed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  began    ^ 
tearing  up  the  railway  between  tliat  town  and  Jackuon.     Sher- 
man was  marching  at  the  same  time  on  the  direct  road  from  Raymond  to 
Jackson,  while  JlcClemand  was  moving  to  a  point  near  Raymond.     Tliat 
niglit  was  a  tempestuous  one.     The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  made    ^ 
wretched  roads.     But  the  troops  under  Grant  were  never  over- 
come by  luud,  and  early  the  nest  morning'  Sherman  and  ]tIcP]ierson  puahcd 
on  toward  Jaekson, 

MePheraon  moved  at  five  o'clock,  with  General  Crocker's  division  (late 
Quinby's)  in  advance.  At  nine  these  encountered  and  drove  in  tlie  Confed- 
erate pickets,  five  miles  from  Jackson ;  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  that 
city  they  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Confederate  force,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops,  which  had  arrived  the  previous  cveD- 
ing,  under  General  W.  U.  T,  Walker.  These  wci-c  di8covere<l  by  Crocker 
when  he  gained  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  arranged  in  battle  onler  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  over  whicli  the  road  to  Jackson  passed,  and  in  a  shallow 
ravine  at  its  foot,  Tlieir  artillery  was  chiefly  on  their  right,  near  the  road, 
and  between  the  two  armies  were  broad  open  fields. 

Crocker  disposed  his  forces  in  battle  order  while  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
was  falhng,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  they  moved  to  the  attack  slowly  and  cau- 


tiously, preceded  by  a  Hue  of  skirmishers.  The  First  Missouri  battery  had 
been  placed  near  a  cotton-gm  in  the  open  field,  and  Crocker  now  threw  out 
two  brigades  (Colonel  Sanboni's  and  Colonel  Holmes's)  on  the  right  and  left 
of  it,  supported  by  Colonel  Boomer's.  His  skirmishers  were  soon  met  by 
such  volleys  from  the  infantry  in  the  hollow,  that  they  were  recalled. 
Crocker  saw  that  the  foe  in  that  hollow  as  well  as  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
must  bo  dislodged,  or  the  National  troops  must  retire ;  so  lie  ordered  a 
charge  by  liis  whole  line,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     Instantly 

1  Tbla  is  a  Ttcwnn  Lbo  principal  bntLlp-armiDil  n^'sr  Jncbson,  m  It  apppbrrcl  when  Uio  wrlUr  ski^tchpil  11, 
ble  In  April,  l&M.  It  n-aA  taken  rnim  the  op«n  field  orcr  which  Crocker's  tnmpi  nUvjuiiM-d  In  the  charge.  In 
t^c  mlddltf  prouDtl  trairqrsfrf  by  a  Uneo  ia  seen  the  mvlnc  nut  of  vblch  Ibt  Vfinf&icntti  wi-rc  driT^h,  and  on 
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the  troops  moved  Et«adily  forward  with,  banners  flviiig,  unchecked  by  heavy 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  puslicd  the  Confederates  out  of  the  ravioe,  and  up 
the  slopes  to  the  crest  where  tlicir  artillery  was  planted.  Stilt  onward 
Crocker  pressed,  when  the  astonisheil  Confederates  broke  and  fled  toward 
the  city,  closely  chased  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  earthworks  whioh  formed 
the  inner  defenses  of  Jackeoo.  There  the  batteries  of  McMurray  and  Dillon 
poured  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  swarming  Confederates,  anj 
under  its  cover  the  Nationals  were  lialted  and  re-formed,  with  the  intention 
of  immediately  assailing  the  works.  But  there  was  no  occasion.  They 
were  empty.  The  garrison  had  fled.  Sherman  had  come  up  and  shelled 
them  out  of  their  works  at  another  jioint,  and  now  troops  and  civil  officers 
and  leading  sceessionists  )ia<l  evacuated  tlie  city  and  fled  northward,  the 
Governor  carrying  away  as  many  State  papers  as  possible,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  bearinjr  away  the  public  funds.  ilcPhersoii  and  Sherman  entered 
Jackson  in  triumph,  finding  there  seventeen  caimon  which  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned ;  and  standing  ai'oiind  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  which 
was  ui^ed  as  a  hospital,  were  tents  enough  to  shelter  an  entire  division. 
They  found  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stores  in  flames. 

So  ended  The  Battle  of  Jackson,  in  llie  capture  of  the  city,  and  the 
unfurling  of  the  Xational  flag  over  the  State  House  of  ilississippi  by  the 
Fifty-ninth  Indiana.  General  Grant  entered  the  town  that  night'  and  learned 
that  General  Johnston  had  arrived,  taken  command  of  the  Department,  and 
ordered  Pemberton  to  move  out  immediately  from  \"icksburg,  cross  the  Big 
Black  Iliver,  and  fall  npon  the  Xational  rear.  The  reason  of  the  flight  of 
the  troops  northward  from  Jackson  now  seemed  plain.  Xo  doubt  Johnston 
intended  to  have  them  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton,  and  crush  Grant 
by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Grant  perceived  the  menacing  peril, 
and  instantly  took  measnrea  for  striking  Pemberton  before  such  junction 
should  be  effected.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  orders  for  a  concentration  of 
his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Edwards's  Station,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  railway  bridge  over  the 
Big  Black  River.  JlcPhereon  was 
directed  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Clin- 
ton the  next  morning,' 
'  ^m  "^  ^'"^  JlcCIernand's  scat- 
tered divisions'  were  or- 
dered lo  march  simultaneously 
tow  ard  Bolton's  Station  and  concen- 
trate, w  hilo  Sherman  was  directeil 
to  i-emam  in  Jackson  only  lonp; 
enough  to  cause  a  thorough  destnio- 
tion  of  the  railways,  military  facto- 
nes,  arsenil,  bridges,  a  large  cotton 
faetor\,  stores,  and  other  public 
propertv ,  and  then  to  R'join  the  maio 


Vjiinh,  with  lililr's 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  ICth  General  Grant  wfia  pretty  at'i'urately 
informed,  by  two  i)ersona  who  had  been  employed  on  the  railway,  and  who 
had  come  through  Pemlwrtoji's  lines,  of  the  position,  atrcngtli,  and  intentions 
of  that  commander,  who  hail  been  for  two  or  three  Jays  near  Edwards's 
Station,  They  informed  liim  that  Pemberton's  force  was  about  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  composed  of  eighty  regiments,  with  ton  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  that  he  was  moving  forward  with  the  intention  of  atlaeking  the 
National  rear.  Tliis  was  confirmatory  of  information  already  received,  and 
Grant  resolved  to  strike  first,  IJlair  was  onlered  to  push  forward  with  his 
division  toward  Edwards's  Station,  and  ilcClemainl  and  Ostcrlians  were 
directed  to  follow  immediately,  while  McPlierson  was  ordered  to  keep  up 
communication  with  McClemand  on  another  mad.  !n  order  to  prevent  any 
miscarriage,  Grant  sent  Lieu  ton  ant-Col  on  el  Wilson,  of  his  staff,  to  McCler 
nand,  to  explain  llic  situation,  and  urge  him  to  move  prom]itly.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief  hastened  to  iJie  front,  to  have  a  pei-sonal  direttiou  of 
the  movements  there. 

Pemberton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  rallier  tardy  and  limid  leader, 
h.id  advanced  a  few  miles  eastward  fmm  his  fortifications  near  Edwards's 
Station.     On  the  d.iy  of  the  battle  at  Jackson,'  be  had  received  a 
dispatch  from  Johnston  at  that  place,  *' suggcstintr,  not    order-     *^^"' 
ing,"  he  afterward  said,  a  combined  attack  on  McPhers<m  at 
Clinton,  when  Pemberton  called  a  council,  and,  pursuant  to  its  decision,  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  next  morning,   quite  unconscious  that  his  chief  had 
already  been  made  a  fiijjitive  by  the  ^cry  troops  be  was  about  to  fall  upon. 

A  branch  of  Baker's  Creek  was  so  swollen  by  the  rains  that  lie  was 
delayed  until  the 
afternoon,  when  he 
advanced  four  or 
five  miles  to  a  stron" 
position  on  broken 
ground,  near  the 
railway,  and  not  far 
from  Baker's  Creek 
known  as  the  Cham 
pion  Hills,  where  he 
received  a  note  from 
Johnston  directing 
him  to  move  north 
ward,  so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  that 
oflieer's  ahattere  1 
forces.  Pemberton 
at  once  sent  his 
trains  back  to  the 
Big  Black,  and  was 
about  to  follow  with  bis  troops,  when  he  found  Grant  close  upon  him,  and  he 
felt  compelled  to  remain  and  figlit.  He  was  posted  across  the  main  Vieks- 
burg  dirt  road  that  led  to  Edwanls's  Station,  with  a  high  undulating  lull  on 
the  left,  crowned  with  a  dense  forest.  General  W,  W,  Loring  commanded 
TOL.  II.— 33 
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his  right.  General  John  Bo  wen,  who  had  been  driven  from  Port  Gibson, 
led  his  center,  and  General  Carter  L.  Stevenson  commanded  his  left.  To 
reach  Pemberton's  line  from  the  road  the  Nationals  had  to  cross  two  open 
fields,  and  ascend  a  steep  slope  dotted  with  stumps  of  trees,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  foe  in  thick  woods. 

General  Ilovey's  division  held  the  advance  in  front  of  Pemberton,  and 
when  Grant  arrived"  his  skirmishers  were  close  to  the  pickets  of 
*^m^      his  foe,  and  his  troops  were  coming  rapidly  into  line.     McPber- 
son's  corps  (excepting  Ransom's  brigade),  which  soon  came  up, 
was  thrown   to   the   right  of  the  road,  and  threatened  Pemberton's  rear. 
There  were  promises  of  immediate  success  in  case  of  a  strife,  but  Grant, 
unwilling  to  risk  a  battle  without  evidently  sufficient  numbers  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory, forbade  an  attack  until  McCIeniand's  corps  should  be  near.     That  corps 
was  advancing  from  Bolton's  Station,  and  Grant  sent  an  urgent  messenger 
for  its  commander  to  hasten  forwarcL     Then  he  listened  anxiouslv,  but  in 
vain,  for   McClemand's   guns.     He  knew  the   belligerents  were  too  close 
together   to    allow  much   delay.     At    length    firing    commenced,   and    at 
eleven  o'clock  a  battle  had  fairly  begun.     Ilovey's  division,  comjiosed  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  troops,  was  bearing  the  brunt.     His  first 
brigade,  mostly  Indiana  troops,  under  General  McGinnis,  opened  the  battle 
gallantly.     The  Confederates  brought  two  batteries  of  four  guns  each  to 
bear  upon  them  from  a  ridge.     One  of  these  was  charged  upon  and  captured 
by  the  Eleventh  Indiana'  and  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  by  the 
Forty-sixth  Indiana.     But  after  a  severe  struggle  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
against  constantly  increasing  numbers  (for  Pemberton  massed  his  troops  on 
his  riglit  so  as  to  crusli  and  turn  Grant's  left),  Ilovey's  infantry  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  half  a  mile,  to  the  position  of  his  artillery,  leaving  behind 
them  the  captured  guns.     There  Hovey  was  re-enforced  by  a  portion  of 
Crocker's    (late  Quinby's)  division,  when  he  re-formed,  and,   massing  his 
artillery,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dillon's  Wisconsin  bat- 
tery, he  renewed  the  figlit  with  great  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time*  Logan's  division  of  McPherson's  corps  (its  second  bri- 
gade, under  General  M.  D.  Legget,  forming  on  the  riglit  of  llovey)  had  fallt'n 
upon  Stevenson,  on  Pemberton's  left.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  sent  two  of 
Bo  wen's  brigades  to  assist  Stevenson,  and  ordered  General  Loring  to  join 
Bowen  and  the  remainder  of  his  division,  in  further  attempts  to  crush  and 
turn  Grant's  left.  Loring  refused  obedience,  and  seemed  like  a  nian 
demented.  The  battle  went  on  without  him,  with  varied  fortunes,  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Stevenson's  line,  which  had  fought  most  ijallantly, 
began  to  bend  under  Logan's  severe  pressure,. and. at  five  oVlock  broke  and 
fell  back  in  confusion.  Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr^^t 
McClernand's  corps,  had  come  up^  but  did  not  engage  very  severely  in  the 
battle. 

With  that  demolition  of  Pemberton's  left,  the  Confederates  l)ecame 
so  confused  and  disheartened  that  nothing  better  seemed  left  for  them 
than  flight.     Loring,  with  his  troops  sharing  the  panic  of  their  leader,  hart 


>  Thlt  waa  the  fAmoas  regfrnent  of  ZoosTea,  first  organized  by  Colonel  (afterward  Major-Geoer*')  ^**^ 
Wallace.    Bee  page  M7,  Tolnme  L 
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already  moved  from  the  field,  leaving  his  artillery  behind,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  men  as  prisoners,  and  was  making  his  way  to  Johnston's  camp  at 
Canton.  Seeing  this,  Pemberton  ordered  his  whole  army  to  retreat  toward 
the  l^ig  Black,  when  Grant,  who  had  been  on  the  field  directing  his  troops 
in  battle,  ordered  the  fresh  brigades  of  Osterhaus  and  Carr  to  follow  with 
all  speed  to  that  river,  and  to  cross  it  if  possible.  In  his  flight,  and  in  this 
instant  pursuit,  PembertoiJ  lost  many  of  his  troops  made  prisoners.  Thus 
ended  The  Battle  of  Champiox  Hills,  or  Baker's  Creek,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  it  having  been  fought  near  that  stream.  It  was  "  fought  mainly," 
Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  by  General  Ilovey's  division  of  McClernand's 
corps,  and  Generals  Logan  and  Quinby's  divisions  (the  latter  commanded  by 
General  31.  M,  Crocker)  of  McPherson's  corps.'" 

The  Confederates  were  pursued  until  after  dark  that  night,  with  a  loss  of 
some  men,  and  a  train  of  cars  loaded  with  provisions  and  ordnance  stores 
captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  similar  and  other  stores  which  they  them- 
selves burned.  McClernand  accompanied  the  pursuing  party,  with  whom 
he  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  hill  overlooking  Edwards's  Station,  and  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Big  Black.  Early  the  following 
morning — a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  in  May* — the  pursuit  was 
resumed,  but  not  continued  long,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Con-  '  ^^^  ^' 
federates  were  well  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Black  at  the 
railway  bridge,  and  were  strongly  fortified.  On  the  bottom,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  had  a  line  of  well-armed  works,  in  front  of  which, 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  was  a  bayou  that  formed  an  efficient  ditch, 
with  a  line  of  rifle-pits  behind  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
bank  was  steep  and  covered  with  works,  well  armed  with  heavy  guns ;  and 
back  of  these,  at  a  little  distance,  was  a  forest.  Behind  the  defenses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  meet  the  first  onset  of  the  pursuers,  were  the 
brigades  of  Green,  Villepigue,  and  Cockrell.  Just  above  the  railway  bridge, 
Pemberton  had  constructed  a  passage-way  for  troops,  comf»osed  of  steamboat 
hulks. 

General  C^arr's  division  occupied  the  extreme  advance  of  the  pureuing 
columns.  A  heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  his 
division,  were  deployed  in  the  woods  on  the  right  of  tlie  road,  while  Oster- 
haus's  division  was  similarly  posted  on  the  left  of  it.  Very  soon  Carr's  skir- 
mishers were  hotly  engaged  with  those  of  the  foe,  which  had  come  out  to 
meet  them,  and  speedily  a  severe  battle  w^as  raging  between  the  two  armies 
in  the  thick  forest.  This  continued  for  about  three  hours,  when  General 
Lawler,  commanding  Carr's  extreme  right,  discovered  a  good  opportunity 
for  a  charge.     He  gave  the  order,  and  right  gallantly  his  brigade,  composed 


*  The  Natiortui  loss  in  the  battle,  as  reported  by  Gmnt,  was  2.457,  of  whom  426  were  killc*!,  1,842  wonnded. 
and  189  ml8»ing.  Hovoy's  division  alone  lost  1,202,  or  one-third  of  its  entire  number.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
unknown,  as  no  official  occoimt  was  given.  It  was  estimated  in  killed  and  wounded  as  quite  eqnal  to  that  of 
tbe  National  forces^  besides  almost  2,000  prisoners,  IS  guns,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  small  arms.  Among 
their  killed  was  General  Loyd  Tighlman,  who  was  captured  at  Fort  Henry  the  previous  year.  He  was  killed 
by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  guns  of  th6  Chicago  Mercantile  battery.  Indiana  was  more  largely  represented  in  the 
desperate  battle  of  Champion  Hills  than  any  other  State. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  was  called  the  "  MethtHlist  regiment,"  its  principal  officers  and  a  large  portion  of 
Its  men  being  of  that  denomination.  They  fought  most  imlluntly,  and  ot  evening,  after  the  battle  was  ovor. 
they  held  a  religious  meeting,  and  made  the  hills  resound  with  the  grand  air  and  stirring  wonls  of  "  Old 
Hun<lred.'' 
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of  the  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Iowa,  and  Eleventh 
WiBConsin,  sprang  forward  with  cheers,  and  drove  tlic  foe  to  his  intrench- 
ments;  not,  however,  without  suffering  fearfully  from  an  enfilading  fire  from 
a  curtain  of  the  Confederate  breast-works,  which  prostrated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  number.  Undismayed,  they  waded  the  bayou,  jiressed  for- 
ward, delivered  and  received  heavy  volleys  of  bullets,  and  rushed  upon  the 
foe  with  fixed  bayonets  Ijefora  the  latter  had  %mv  to  reload.  Sileanwhile 
many  of  the  Confederates  within  the  intrcnchmcnts  fled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  communicated  to  the  troops  there  their  owa  irrepressible  panic 


They  expected  the  Nationals  would  immediately  cross  the  river  and  assail 
them,  and  so  they  banted  the  two  bridges,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  com- 
rades who  were  yet  fighting,  and  fled  pell-mell  toward  the  safer  region  of 
the  defenses  around  Vick^burg,  malcing  the  inhabilants  of  that  city  pale  with 
affright,  and  forebodings  of  the  greatest  calamities  impending.  Pembertoii 
and  his  staff,  it  is  said,  tried  to  prevent  the  incendiarism  and  stop  the  flight, 
but  in  vain.  The  assailed  garrison,  about  fifteen  hundred  stnnig,  were  cap- 
tured, with  seventeen  guns  (a  part  of  them  taken  from  Grant  the  day  liefore), 
several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  commissary  sior«, 
and  losing,  besides,  twenty  killed  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded. 
Thus  ended  The  Battle  op  tbk  Big  Black  River,  in  which  Osterhaus  w»s 
wounded,  when  his  command  devolved  temporarily  upon  Brigadier-tieiufral 

McCleniand  could  not  immediately  follow  the  fugitives  toward  \  icks- 
burg.  Their  retreat  was  covereti  by  the  batteries  and  sharp-shooters  on  ihe 
high  western  bank  of  the  river,  who  for  hours  kept  the  Nationals  from  eon- 
stnicting  floating  bridges.  Grant's  only  jwutoon  train  was  with  Stieruian. 
who,  under  his  chief's  orders,  and  while  the  events  we  have  just  been  eouail- 
ering  were  occurring,  had  been  making  his  way  from  Jackson  to  Bridgeport, 
on  the  Big  Black,  a  few  miles  above  the  railway  bridge.     He  arrived  tlirre 


iJirkHin.    The  iKuwnp 
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during  tlie  afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  and  prt-pared  to  cross  tlie  stream  in  the 
mornuig.  The  Confederates  at  tlie  railway  bridge,  finding  themselves 
fiankud,  fled  to  Vieksburg.  Tl»en  McCieniand's  men  constructed  a  floating 
bridge  there  and  just  above,  over  which  his  and  McPlierson's  coqw  crossed 
the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Siierman  crossed  at  the  same 
hour,*  and  all  pressed  on  over  the  wooded  ani\  broken  country 
toward  Vicksburg,  Three  miles  and  a  half  from  that  city  Slier-  *  j^'^ 
mau  turned  to  the  right  and  took  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
near  the  Chickasaw  Dayou,'  without  opposition,  and  cutting  off  the  Confed- 
erates at  Haines's  Bluffi  JlcPhersou  followed  Sherman's  track  some  distance 
to  the  point  where  he  turned  to  the  righl;,  and  halted,  while  McClei-nand, 
advancing  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  on  the  dii-ect  liigh- 
way  from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg,  bent  his  course  a  little  to  the  left,  and  took 
position  at  Mount  Albans,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  leading  out  of  Vicksburg 
on  the  southeast.  So,  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Oth  of  May,  Grant's  army, 
which  for  more  than  a  fortnight  hatl  subsisted  off  the  country  in  which  it  was 
moving,  completely  invested  Vicksburg  on  the  land  side,  and,  by  a  success- 
ful movement  of  Admiral  Porter,  liis  base  of  su|)plies  was  changed  from 
Grand  Gulf  to  the  Yazoo. 

Let  na  see  what  Porter  did.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th'  he 
went  to  the  Yazoo,  He  left  several  of  his  iron-ciad  steamera 
below  Vicksburg,  while  others  in  the  Yazoo  were  ready  for  co-operation  with 
Grant.  When  on  the  18th  he  heard  the  booming  of  guns  in  the  n-ar  of  the 
city,  ho  know  that  the  army  was  approaching,  and  very  soon  he  s^aw  through 
his  glass  National  troops  on  the  Walnut  Hills.  These  were  Sherman's  men. 
Porter  immediately  sent  Lieii tenant-Commander  Ureese  up  the  Yazoo  with 
the  I>e  Kalb,  Chovlate,  Romeo,  and  Mire^t  Rose,  to  open  eonimunication 
with  the  army,  which  was  acconiplished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  horn's.  The  I>e 
Kalb  then  pushed  on  toward  Haines's 
Blurt;  which  the  Confederates  had  al- 
ready commenced  to  evacuate.  The 
latter  fled  precipitately,  leaving  every- 
thing behind  them,  such  as  stoi-es,  a 
mnnil  ion,  gun-carriages,  and  an  admi 
bly  constnicted  camp.  All  these  Porter  1 
destroyed,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
Lieutenant  Walker,  with  five  gim-boats, 
to  Yazoo  City.  Walker  found  the  navy, 
yard  and  vessels  in  flames,  and  the 
citizens  ready  to  surrender  the  towu, 
with  fifteen  hundred  sick  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  Other  public  prop- 
erty  which  the  Confederates  had  not  destroyed  Walker  burned,'  and  then 
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returned  without  opposition,  excepting  by  some  ambushed  riflemen  and  a 
battery  at  Liverpool  Landing,  where  lie  was  fired  upon,  and  lost  one  killed 
and  eijjht  wounded.  Before  Walker's  return  Porter  had  forwarded  to  Grant's 
army  much  needed  supplies. 

Now,  with  nothing  to  fear  on  rear  or  flank,  excepting  the  troops  under 
General  Johnston,  beyond  the  Big  Black,  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg, 
and  commenced  the  siege  proper,  with  Sherman  occupying  the  right  of  bis 
line,  McPherson  the  center,  and  McCleniand  the  left.  Pemberton  had 
reorganized  his  shattered  army  within  his  defenses,  with  General  Martin  L. 
Smith  on  his  left.  General  Forney  in  the  center.  General  Stevenson  on  the 
right,  and  General  Bowen  in  reserve.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  John- 
ston, written  on  the  1 7th,  saying : — "  If  Haines's  Bluff  be  untenable,  Vicks- 

burg  is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held If  it  be  not  too  late, 

evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its  dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast." 

It  was  indeed  "  too  late,"  and  Pemberton,  perplexeil  by  conflicting  orders 
from  General  Johnston  and  Jefferson  Davis,*  was  compelled  to  remain  and 
see  the  commencement  of  a  close  siege  of  his  position,  when  he  had  only 
sixty  days'  rations  for  his  troops. 

*  Davis  api>oars  to  have  been  exceedingly  nnzioas  to  keep  the  horrors  of  war  from  his  own  State,  witbout 
regard  to  the  sufferings  of  others.  He  had  sent  Johnston  to  Tennessee  in  November  previous^  with  full  powers 
to  control  the  armies  under  Bmgg.  K.  Kirby  Smith,  and  Pemberton.  and  yet  he  was  c«intinually  interforin;:  with 
bis  plans  of  carapaign,  and  making  every  thing  bond  to  tho  defense  of  his  own  State  of  MissiasippL  Wbea 
Bragg,  menacvd  by  Kosecrans  in  December,  needed  strengthening,  he  ordered  Stevenson's  brigail«  uf  tm 
thousand  men  to  be  detached  fram  Bragg's  command,  and  ienU  without  sutlicient  traniiportation,  six  huodivd 
miles,  to  re-enforoo  Pemberton.  Johnston  had  earnestly  protested  against  the  measare,  but  in  vain,  and  THrii. 
stimulated  by  his  inonlinate  conceit,  and  reveling  in  (lOwer,  treated  Johnston's  opinions  almost  with  contempt. 
And  now,  when  Johnston  was  more  intent  up<»n  saving  Pemberton's  army  than  Vicksburg  or  Port  Undson^snd 
directe<l  him  to  unite  his  forces  and  beat  Grant  saying,  •*  Success  will  win  back  all  yon  will  abandon  to  gain  it" 
Davis,  without  Johnston^s  knowledge^  telegraphed  to  Pemberton  (May  7, 18«8)  to  hold  both  Vlckaburg  an<l  Port 
Hudson.  It  was  this  order  that  made  Pembertvn  so  weak  that  he  could  not  avoid  being  finally  shut  up  in 
Vicksburg  by  Grant 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

SIEOE  AND  CAPTUKE  OF  VICKSBURO  ASD  PORT  nODflON. 

K  immediate  assault  upon  tho  defenses  of  Yicksburg 
seemed  to  Grant  an  imperative  necessity.  Ills  army 
was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  tlie  post  so  abso- 
lutely as  to  make  a  sortie  by  Pemberton,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  bis  forces  with  Johnston,  in 
^  Grant''s  rear,  an  impossibility.  He  was  holding  a  line 
almost  twenty  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Yazoo  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Warrenton,  and  so  thin  on  its 
extreme  left  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  series 
of  pickets.  Johnston  was  at  Canton,  receiving  re-enforcements  from 
Bragg'a  army,  in  Tennessee,  for  his  five  thousand  troops  with  whom  he  fled 
from  Jackson.'  He  was  making  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  a  force 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  falling  upon  Grant's  rear,  and  endeavoring  to 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.  That  danger  was  imminent,  and  there  seemed 
but  one  way  to  avert  it, 
and  that  was  by  a  speedy 
capture  of  the  post  and 
garrison.  If  Grant  couM 
possess  himself  of  Vicks- 
hxiTg  immediately,  he 
might  turn  upon  John- 
ston and  drive  him  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and,  holding  all  of  the 
railroads,  and  practical 
military  highways,  effect- 
ually secure  to  the  Na- 
tionals all  territory  west 
of  the  Tombigbee  River, 
thereby  saving  tlie  Go\-- 
eniment  the  sending  of 
re-enforcements  to  him 
which  were  so  much 
needed  elsewhere.  In 
view  of  impending  dan- 
ger, and  of  the  importance  of  the  Immediate  capture  of  Vicksbiii^,  and  with 
the  belief  that  in  the  then  demoralized  state  of  Pemberton's  army,  because 
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on  both  sides  of  the  old  Jatksoii  road,  the  t. 


of  recent  reverses,  the  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  Grant  resolved 
to  attempt  it.  Hia  troops  were  inipatieot  to  ijossess  the  object  of  their  toils 
for  months,  and  he  was  satistied  that,  if  an  immediate  a»»iault  should  end  in 
failure,  they  would  work  bettor  in  the  trenches  while  prosecuting  a  regular 
siege,  than  they  would  do  if  denied  an  0]>portiinity  to  capture  the  post  by 
direct  assault.  Grant  therefore  prepared  to  storm  the  Confederate  works  on 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  his  troops  Iwfore  them,  wliich  Iiad  occurred  on 
the  anniversary  of  Parragnt's  advent  there  the  year  l>eforo.  He  made  bis 
head-qiiarlers  hi  bis  tcnr,  pitched  hi  a  canebrakc  near  an  immense  tn«,  in  ibe 
edge  of  a  wood  on  the  farm  of  E.  IJ.  Willis,  about  three  miles  northeast 
from  Vicksburg,  and  there  he  issued  his  orders  for  assault. 

Grant  ordert'd  the  attack  to  l>e  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after 

.„_ "0"»  of  the  lOth.*     It  was  begun  by  Sherman's  corps,  which  was 

ueaa'st  the  works  on  the  nortbeasteni  side  of  the  city,  which  lay 
he  right,  in  a)>]>roaching 
the  town,  known  as 
Fort  Hill,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  as  Fort  IJeaii- 
regard.  The  attack 
was  directed  u|Km  tlie 
former.  Blair's  ilivi- 
sion  took  the  lead,  ibl- 
lowed  by  Tuttle's  as  a 
sn|>|  ort.  As  it  moveil, 
it  occupied  both  sides 
oftheroaiL  Tbo  ground 
WIS  lery  rough,  and 
n-is  cleft  by  deep 
chasms,  in  which  were 
trees  standing  ami 
tn'es  felled;  and  a!on<; 
the  entire  front  of  the  Confederate  works  was  eiicb  a  tangle  of  hills  and 
obstacles  that  the  approach  was  excessively  difficult  and  perilous. 

There  had  bcui  artillery  skirmishing  and  shaip-shooting  all  the  moniing: 
now  there  was  to  be  close  woik.  Both  parties  were  nerved  for  the  task. 
Steadily  Blair's  regiments  moved  on,  ami  tlieir  first  blow  was  given  to  (^ne- 
ral  Swlioup's  Louisiana  brigade,  whiuh  stnick  liack  powerfully  and  manfully. 
After  a  slight  recoil,  Blair's  troops  moved  on  across  tbe  ditch  to  the  exterior 
s1o|m;  of  tbe  works,  where  the  Thirteenth  llegulars,  of  General  Giles  Smith's 
brigade,  planted  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  but  at  the  cost  of  seventy-seven  of 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  its  leader,  Captain  Washington,  being  among 
the  fatally  woundetL  The  Eighty-third  Indiana  and  One  Ilundreil  and 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  also  gallantly  gained  the  p1o]w,  but  all  were  unable 

I  Thlii>iiTli>nnrthi>pliiwnranuil'>h«<l-qnBr(i'T>.ullii|>p«are<tThcDtbrwr<lcri>liftcfav>ln.nn  thrtM 
of  ApriL  1S6I1,  IId  HUBDcumpuletl  lo  the  ipM  hj  Ciipulii  Wblir.  of  Ofn.-™J  T.  J.  Wood"!  tcaff:  who  ™  ™ 
tbeilaffof  GenunI  Lrggrt  dminf  Iha  il?v«.  aoA  wba  vltjt  nfUn  tl  hvid-i\umrtcrt^  Tbctr  tVj  fuiiD<l  tbe  luv 
lUnr  at  Orant'a  telcgrspb.  Ktn  Id  th'  i>klure  un  th«  mpllag  brtirwn  tbn  lirg«  tr»  *iul  Ibe  trnL  TIh  |«Jtl>n 
iuhI  fonii  of  Gnnl'i  Ivnt  anil  Its  vtruuli.  »«n[ii»*d  ot  t  rod*  fraintworli  entirwl  with  pib»-Wti>ii  wtir  tirm 
Id  Ifac  writer  by  Cipteln  While,  and  i  ilrllnMUnn  nf  11.  wblob  hf  pmn«iinenl  eoflMt,  wtt  addeil  lo  tbe  tkrttk. 
■fHf  •oreslnivB  tbo  appcftnnco  of  the  heut-qautdn  ^  t]M  Elme  of  the  klegp. 
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to  enter,  in  the  face  of  the  most  detennined  resistance.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  exposed  to  destruction  in  detail,  Sherman  recalled  them  at  dark  to 
places  o{  safety  behind  the  iiills,  and  the  assault  was  abandoned.  The  other 
corps  succeeded  in  getting  into  good  positions  nearer  the  Confederate  works 
while  this  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  right,  but  did  not  participate  much 
in  the  contest  of  the  day. 

Two  days  succeeding  this  attack  were  occupied  in  heavy  skirmishing,  in 
bringing  up  from  tlie  Yazoo  and  distributing  supplies  to  the  army,  making 
roads,  planting  cannon,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  another  assault.  Grant 
informed  Admiral  Porter  of  his  intentions,  and  requested  him  to 
engage  the  batteries  on  the  river  front,  on  the  night  of  the  2181,** 
as  a  diversion,  as  he  intended  to  storm  their  works  on  the  land  side  with  his 
entire  army  the  following  morning.  Porter  opened  fire  accordingly,  and  all 
night  long  he  kept  six  mortars  jjlaying  upon  the  town  and  the  works,  and 
sent  the  Benton^  Mound  City^  and  Caronddet  to  shell  the  water  batteries 
and  other  places  where  troops  might  be  resting.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in 
Vicksburg,  but  the  next  day  was  more  fearful  still.  It  dawned  gloriously. 
The  sky  was  unclou<led,  and  the  troops  and  citizens  within  the  circum- 
vallatinij  lines  of  the  Confederates  were  so  encouraored  bv  the  failure  of  the 
assault  on  the  19th,  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  garrison  could  hold  out 
until  succor  should  arrive. 

Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  his  whole  line  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  2 2d.  That  there  might  be  j)erfect  concert  of  action,  the  corps  com- 
manders set  their  watches  by  his,  and  at  a  proper  time  the  chief  took  position 
near  McPherson's  front,  where  he  might  overlook  much  of  the  field  of  strife. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  storming  columns  all  moved  forward,  while  Poi^ 
ter's  mortai-s  and  the  cannon  of  his  gun-boats  were  pelting  the  batteries  and 
the  city  furiously  with  shot  and  shell,  and  receiving  in  return  many  a  crush- 
ing i*eply  from  the  mouths  of  "  Whistling  Dick,"  on  the  main  fort,*  and  other 
heavv  sjuns. 

As  on  the  19th,  so  now,  Blair's  division  formed  the  advance  of  Sherman's 
column,  its  van  being  the  brigade  of  General  Hugh  S.  Ewing,  of  the  Thirtieth 
Ohio,  with  those  of  Giles  Smith  and  T.  Kilby  Smith  following  in  support. 
In  the  advance  sharp-shooters  were  actively  skirmishing,  and  with  them  was 
a  small  party  carrying  materials  for  bridging  the  ditches.  At  the  same  time 
five  batteries  (Wood's,  Barrett's,  Waterhouse's,  Spoor's,  and  Hart's)  were 
concentrating  their  fire  upon  Fort  Hill,  or  the  northeast  bastion  of  the  works 
at  the  designated  point  of  attack. 

Onward  the  van  moved,  with  no  signs  of  a  foe  on  their  front  until  they 
reached  the  salient  of  the  bastion,  and  were  near  the  sally-port,  when  there 
sprang  up  before  them  on  the  para|)et,  as  if  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  two 
rows  of  sharp-shooters,  whoso  terrible  volleys  swept  down  the  first  line  near 
them  in  an  instant.  The  rear  of  the  column  then  attempted  to  push  on,  but 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Bending  their  course  a  little  to  the  right, 
Ewing's  braves  crossed  the  ditch  on  the  lell  face  of  the  bastion,  and,  climbing 
the  slope,  planted  the  National  flag  near  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  there 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  sharp-shooters  on  their  flank,  in  holes  which 
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they  burrowed  in  the  bank  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile  Giles  Smithes 
brigade  Ijad  taken  a  position  where  it  seriously  menaced  the  parapet  at 
another  point,  and  that  of  T.  Kilby  Smith,  deployed  on  an  off  slope  of  the 
spur  of  a  hill,  assisted  Ewing  in  keeping  the  Confederates  quiet  within  the 
works  by  firing  at  every  head  seen  above  the  parapet.  The  storming  party 
held  their  ground  under  cover  of  the  artillery,  but  when,  finally,  the  brigades 
of  Giles  Smith,  in  connection  with  that  of  Ransom,  of  jMcPherson's  corps, 
attempted  to  carry  the  parapet  by  assault,  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss. 

While  this  struggle  was  occurring,  Steele's  division  had  been  fighting  at 
the  Grave-Yard  Bastion,  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  right  of  Fort  Hill,  as  des- 
perately, and  without  gaining  any  visible  advantage.  It  had  pushed  across 
deep  chasms  and  ravines,  and  made  its  way  up  to  the  parapet  in  the  face  of 
a  heavy  fire.  It  failed  to  carry  it,  but  held  the  hillside  until  dark,  when  it  too 
was  withdrawn.  But  while  these  struggles  were  going  on,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock.  Grant  was  encouraged  by  a  dispatch  from  McClernand  on  the 
lefl,  "  stating  positively  and  unequivocally  that  he  was  in  ]»ossession  of,  and 
still  held,  two  of  the  enemy's  forts ;  that  the  American  flag  waved  over 
them,"  and  asking  him  "  to  have  Sherman  and  McPherson  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor."'  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance,  Sherman  renewed  the 
assault  on  his  lefl  front,  by  sending  Tuttle  forward.  Mowers  brigade  charged 
up  to  the  position  from  which  Ewing  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  colors  of 
his  leading  regiment  (Eleventh  Missouri)  were  soon  planted  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Blair's  storming  party,  which  remained  there.  After  heavy  loss  and 
no  substantial  advantage  gained,  this  second  storming  party  was  withdrawn 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Turning  farther  toward  the  lefl,  we  find  McPherson's  corps  in  the  center, 
vying  with  Sherman's  in  the  spirit  of  its  attacks,  and  sharing  with  it  the 
calamities  of  heavy  losses  and  the  mortifications  of  defeat.  It  is  believed 
that  McPherson  lost  ten  men  to  one  of  the  assailed  party,  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  the  main  fort,  near  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railway.  He  gained 
some  ground,  but  most  of  it  was  abandoned  in  the  evening. 

On  the  lefl  McClernand  assailed  the  works  most  gallantly,  but  with  less 
positive  success  than  he  seems  to  have  supposed.  Precisely  at  the  api)ointed 
hour  his  storming  party,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Lawler  and  Landrum, 
rushed  impetuously  upon  the  works  southeast  of  the  city,  and  within  the 
space  of  fifleen  minutes  carried  the  ditch,  slope,  and  bastion  of  the  redoubt 
immediately  on  their  front.  Sergeant  GrifHth  and  eleven  privates  of  the 
Twenty-second  Iowa  entered  it  as  conquerors,  but  all  were  prostrated  within 
it  but  Griffith,  who  escaped,  and  took  with  him  thirteen  prisoners.  ]^Iean- 
while  the  colors  of  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  had 
been  raised  on  the  bastion,  and  the  brigades  of  Benton  and  Burbridge, 
inspirite(l  by  the  success  of  Lawler  and  Landrum,  had  carried  the  ditch  and 
slope  of  another  strong  earthwork,  and  planted  their  colors  there.  At  the 
same  time  a  gun  of  the  fort  had  been  disabled  by  shot  from  a  piece  of  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  battery,  which  Captain  White  had  dragged  by  hand  to 
the  ditch,  and  fired  into  an  embrasure. 


1  See  General  Gmnt*B  Report,  Jaly  6,  ISSSL 
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Believing  his  winnings  thus  far  to  be  permanent,  McClemand  sent  the 
dispatch  to  Grant  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  latter  replied  by  telling 
him  to  order  up  McArthur,  of  his  own  (McClernand's)  corps,  to  his  assist- 
ance. Before  receiving  this  order  McClernand  had  sent  another  dispatch 
similar  to  the  first,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  third,  in  which  he  said, 
"  We  have  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points,  but  are 
brought  to  a  stand ;"  and  in  a  postscript  informed  Grant  that  his  troops 
were  all  engaged,  and  he  could  not  "  withdraw  any  to  re-enforce  others." 
Grant,  who  was  in  a  commanding  position,  "  could  not  see  his  possession  of 
the  forts,"  he  said,  "  nor  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements,  as  represented 
in  his  dispatches,"  and  expressed  to  both  Sherman  and  McPherson  his  doubts 
of  their  correctness;  yet,  unwilling  to  allow  any  opportunity  to  capture 
the  post  to  escape,  he  ordered  Quinby's  division  of  3IcPherson's  corps  to 
report  to  McClernand.  He  also  made  the  diversion  in  his  favor  already  men- 
tioned, which.  Grant  said,  "  resulted  in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full 
fifty  per  cent.,  without  advancing  our  position  or  giving  us  other  advan- 
tages."' Two  hours  later,  McClernand  informed  Grant  that  he  had  lost 
no  ground  ;  that  some  of  his  men  were  in  two  of  the  forts,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  rifle-pits  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  was  hard  pressed.  He  had 
really  gained  no  substantial  advantage.  He  attributed  his  failure  to  do  so 
to  a  lack  of  proper  support,  McArthur  being  some  miles  distant  when 
Grant's  order  came  to  call  him  up,  and  Quinby  not  arriving  until  twilight.' 
Meanwhile  Osterhaus  and  Hovey,  on  tlie  left  of  McClernand,  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  assaults.  Porter  had  joined  in  the  fight  from  the  river 
with  his  mortars  and  gun-boats,  increasing  the  horroi*s  of  the  day  in  the  city.' 
Night  closed   in    with  positive   defeat  and   heavy   loss    to    the    National 


>  Sec  Grant's  Report,  July  6,  18«3. 

^  In  n  congratulatory  adilress  to  his  troops.  General  McClernand  reflected  upon  General  Grant  and  the  dls- 
poflltion  of  his  troops  at  the  time  of  the  assault.  The  commandiog-general,  perceiving  in  this  great  danger  to 
the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  unwilling  to  allow  such  a  phaM  of  Insubordination  to  become  a 
precedent,  relioved  General  McClernand  from  command,  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  assigned  it  to  General 
E.  O.  C.  Ord. 

*  Grant  bud  requested  Porter  to  shell  the  hill  batteries  at  Vicksburg  on  the  morning  of  the  aAsault,  fh>m 
half-past  nine  until  half-post  ten  o'clock,  to  annoy  the  garrison  while  the  army  should  attack.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  morning  the  3fo»nd  City^  Benton^  Timcumbia.  and  Carondelet  were  sent  down  the  river,  and 
made  an  attack  nt  the  prescribed  time  on  the  hill  batteries,  opposite  the  canal,  and  soon  Mlenced  them.  Porter 
then  pushed  three  of  them  up  to  the  water  batteries,  leaving  the  TViACum&trY  to  keep  the  hill  batteries  still. 
They  had  a  furious  flght  with  the  water  batteries,  and  were  repulsed  after  receiving  several  w^ounds.  "This," 
said  the  Admiral,  '*  was  the  hottest  flght  the  gun-bouts  haci  ever  been  under,  the  water  batteries  being  more  on 
a  level  with  them  than  usual."  Yet  he  did  not  have  a  man  killed,  and  only  a  few  were  wounded.  His  vessela, 
flsrhting  bow  on,  were  not  much  damaged. 7-Report  of  Admiral  Porter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  May 
23,  \h^. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  day  of  the  assault  was  a  terrible  one  in  Vicksburg.  The  following  notice  of  It, 
from  the  diary  of  a  citizen  durins:  the  niege,  from  the  ITth  of  May  to  the  4th  of  July,  drives  a  vivid  picture  of 
those  horrors :  "  Friday^  May  22. — The  morning  of  this  day  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one 
had  closed.  There  had  been  no  lull  In  the  shelling  all  night,  and  as  daylight  approached,  it  grew  mure  rapid 
and  furious.  Early  in  the  morning,  too,  the  battle  began  to  race  in  the  rear.  A  terrible  onslaught  was  made  on 
the  center  first,  and  then  extended  further  to  the  left,  where  a  terrific  struggle  took  place,  resulting  in  the 
repulse  of  the  attacking  party.  Four  gun-boats  alM)came  up  to  engage  the  batteries.  At  this  time  the  scene 
presented  an  awfully  sublime  and  terrific  S|>cctacle — throe  points  being  attncked  at  once,  to  wit,  the  rifle-pits,  by 
the  army  in  the  rear;  the  city,  by  the  mortars  opposite ;  and  the  batteries,  by  the  gun-boats.  Such  cannon- 
ading and  shelling  has  perhaps  scarcely  ever  been  equaled,  and  th«j  city  was  entirely  untenable,  though  women 
and  children  were  on  the  streets.  It  was  not  safe  ft^m  btfhind  or  before,  and  every  part  of  the  city  was  alike 
within  mnsre  of  the  Federal  sruns.  The  gun-boats  withdrew  after  a  short  ongacement,  but  the  mortars  kept  up 
shellinsr.  and  the  annles  continued  fighting  all  day.  Several  desperate  charges  were  made  in  force  against  the 
lijies.  without  accompllshlnff  their  object  It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  poet  to  depict  the  owful  snblimity  of 
this  day's  work.  The  incessant  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  bane  of  small  arms,  intermingled  with  the  howling 
of  shells  and  the  whistling  of  Mini6  balls,  made  the  day  tmly  most  hideous.^* 
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army,'  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  llie  eveuiug  the  troops  were  recalled  from  the 
more  advanced  und  exposed  positioD^,  leaving  pickets  to  liold  the  groutiJ 
which  hud  been  absolutely  gained. 

"AftLT  the  failure  of  the  22d,"  Grant  said  in  his  report,  "  I  determincJ 
upon  a  regular  siege."  The  post  was  completely  invested.  Tho  XalioiiaU 
held  military  possession  of  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  Admiral 
Porter,  with  his  fleet  and  floating  batteries  (scows  bearing  13-inch  mortars 
and  100-pounder  Parrott  guns,  moored  uiider  the  banks  securely,  where  they 
could  throw  shells  into  the  city),  firmly  held  the  water  in  front  of  the  tonn. 
Tlie  beleaguered  garrison  was  composed  of  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
effective  men,  out  of  about  thirty  thousand  within  the  lines,  as  Grant  was 
officially  infonned  five  days  after  the  assault,  with  short  rations  for  onlv  a 
month,  and  (heir  commander  calling  earnestly  on  Johnston  for  aiiL'  But  the 
latter  was  almost  powerless  to  hel|K  "I  am  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg,"' 
.„~  ''*i  wrole  to  Pembertou  on  the  20th,*  in  reply  to  a  dispatch  that 
r>  more  than  attempt  to  save  you  ami 
iardner,  at  Port  Hudson,  to  whom,  so 
early  as  the  19th,  Johnston  had  Sent 
ordei-s  to  evacuate  that  place  ami 
join  Pemberton,  was  now  also  call- 
ing for  help,'  and  "tellins 
^^  his  chief  that  National 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the 
M  PI      at    Rayou    Sara,   above 

1  a  1  tl  at  the  whole  of  Ilanks's 
for  at  ISiton  Itouge  was  on  his 
fiont  J  1  nstoii  could  only  n-jx-al 
h  3  or  1  rs  for  the  evacuation,  ami 
sa\  ^  o  I  cannot  be  re-enforced. 
Do  ot  llo  V  yourself  to  be  iuvesieil. 
\t  er^  rsk  save  the  troops,  and 
if  pn  t  al  le  move  in  this  diu'ction."* 
This  did  not  reach  Gardner,  for  bt- 
foro  ho  could  receive  it  Port  Hudson  was  invested,  and  the  sad  fniits  of 
Jefferson  Davis's  interference  with  Johnston's  orders, were  fast  ripening. 
And  all  that  Johnston  could  do  for  Pemberton,  at  that  time,  was  to  wnd 
him,  by  smusiglers,  about  forty  thousand  iierciission  caps.' 

Svhcn  the  victory  at  Champion  Hills  was  won.  Grant  declared  that  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  was  then  secured.  Yet  he  relaxed  no  vigilance  or 
efforts.     Xow,  when  he  felt  certain  that  the  jtost  must  soon  fall  into  his 
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hands,  he  made  that  event  doubly  sure  by  calling  re-enforcements  to  his 
army.  His  effective  men,  after  the  assault,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  but  to  these  were  very  soon  added  the  divisions  of  General  Lau- 
man  and  four  regiments  from  3Iemphis,  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  A  J. 
,Smith  and  Kimball,  of  the  Sixteenth  corps.  These  were  assigned  to  the 
command  of  General  Washburne.  On  the  11th  of  June  General  Ilerron 
arrived  with  his  division  from  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  14th 
two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  corps  came,  under  General  Parke.  Now  the 
investment  of  Vicksburg  was  made  absolute,  with  Sherman's  coq)S  on  the 
extreme  right,  McPherson's  next,  and  extending  to  the  railway,  and  Ord's 
(late  McClernand's)  on  the  left,  the  investment  in  that  direction  being  made 
complete  by  the  divisions  of  Ilerron  and  Lauman,  the  latter  lying  across 
Stout's  Bayou,  and  touching  the  bluffs  on  the  river.  Parke's  corj>s,  and  the 
divisions  of  Smith  and  Kimball,  were  sent  to  Haines's  Blui!^  where  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  land  side  had  been  erected  to  confront  any  attempt 
that  Johnston  micrht  make  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Porter  had  made  complete  and  ample  arrangements 
for  the  most  efficient  co-operation  on  the  river,  and  his  skill  and  zeal  were 
felt  througliout  the  siege.  While  his  heavier  vessels  and  the  mortars  and 
great  Parrott  guns  on  the  scows  already  mentioned  were  doing  effective  work 
in  the  immediate  operations  of  the  siege,*  his  smaller  vessels  were  i)at  rolling 
the  river,  to  keep  its  banks  clear  of  guerrillas,  who  were  gathering  in 
strength  on  the  western  side,  and  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  Vicksburg. 
And  so  skillfully  were  his  vessels  handled  during  the  close  siege,  that  only 
one  of  them  was  badly  disabled,'  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  casualties  on 
that  vessel,  he  lost  only  six  or  seven  men  killed  and  wounded.' 

For  a  month  General  Grant  closely  invested  Vicksburg.  Day  after  day 
he  drew  his  lines  nearer  and  nearer,  crowning  hill  after  hill  with  batteries, 
and  mining  assiduously  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger  works  of  his  foe, 
with  the  intention  of  blowing  them  high  in  air.  Day  and  night,  with  only 
slight  intermissions,  his  heavy  guns  and  those  of  Porter  were  hurling  shot 
and  shell  with  fearful  effect  into  the  city,  and  its  suburbs  within  the  lines, 

*  For  forty-two  days  the  mortar-boats  wero  at  work  without  intermission.  Daring  that  time  they  fired 
7,000  mortar  shells,  and  the  gran-boats  fired  4,500  sheila. — Porter's  Report 

^  The  Cincinnati^  Lieutenant  Oeorge  M.  Bacho  commanding.  She  hod  been  prepared  with  bales  of  hay 
and  cotton,  and  sent  to  assist  in  silencing:  a  troublesome  water  battery.  After  being  fired  nt  several  times  by 
**  Whistling  Dick,'*  as  she  moved  down  without  being  hit,  she  went  on  with  a  full  head  of  steam  toward  the 
position  assigned  her,  under  the  fire  of  all  the  river  batteries.  At  length  a  ball  entered  her  magazine,  and  caused 
it  to  be  drowne<l,  and  she  began  to  sink.  Shortly  afterward  her  starboard  tiller  was  carried  away.  Her  com- 
mander ran  her  ashore  at  the  peninsula,  where  she  sunk.  In  attempting  to  swim  ashore  from  her,  about  fifteen 
of  her  people  were  drowned.  Twenty-five  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Cincinnati  went  down  with  her 
colors  nailed  to  the  stump  of  her  mast     She  was  afterward  raised. 

>  Report  of  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  dated  "  Black  Hawk,  July  4, 1SC8.*'  The  printing-press  on  board  the  flag- 
ship was  employed  for  other  than  ofllciul  business.  To  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  the  oflicers  and  men,  a 
journal  was  printed  on  a  broad-side,  entitled.  The  Black  Ilaick  Chronicle^  and  contained  notices  of  the  events 
of  the  siege  on  land  and  water  as  it  progressed,  often  in  a  strain  of  wit  and  humor  that  must  have  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  readers.  The  first  number,  issued  on  the  Sth  of  June,  is  before  the  writer.  It  is  well  printed  on  dull 
yellow  paper,  in  two  columns.  ^'Terma,  2,000  dollars  per  annum  in  Confederate  notes,  or  equal  weight  in  cord- 
wood.'*''  It  informed  the  public,  ^  that  no  special  reporter  belonged  to  the  establishment,'*  and  therefore  nothing 
but  the  truth  might  be  expected.  The  contents  were  com|>osed  generally  of  short  items.  In  noticing  the  dis- 
aster to  the  Cincinnati^  the  editor  said:— "On  the  morning  of  May  27,  the  gun-boat  'Cincinnati,'  packed  with 
all  kinds  of  fenders,  went  down  to  co-operate  with  General  Sherman  in  an  attack  on  a  water  battery  and  rifle- 
pits.  Said  battery,  having  grown  during  the  night,  sent  some  ugly  customers  after  our  gun-bout,  which  vessel 
•■etired  on  flndingr  the  place  too  hot  for  her,  having  first  received  three  or  four  shots  In  her  bottom.  Not  wishing 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  she  wis<>l,v  sunk  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  shot,  when 
the  oflicers  and  crew  coolly  went  in  to  bathc.'^ 
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making;  it  hell  for  the  inhabitants,  and  tho  soldiers  too,  who  sought  (shelter 
for  limb  ami  lift  m  ca\c8dug  in  the  steep  banks  u  here 'itmts  passed  througli 
the  hills  In  these  the  women  and  children  of  whole  (amilies,  free  and  bonii, 
fonnl  )>rot(Ltion  from  the  iion  hail  that  perforated  the  houses,  plowed  the 
streets,  ind  c\en  ponetrated  to  these  subterranean  habitations,  where  gentle 


women  were  waiting  and  praying  for  deliverance,  and  where  children  were 
born,'  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  yet  during  that  long  siege  very  few  |>er- 
sons,  not  in  the  army,  lost  their  lives. 

Peinbeilon's  only  hope  for  deliverance  was  in  the  ability  of  Johnston  to 
compel  Grant  to  raise  the  siege.     With  that  hope  he  lield  out  against  a  mul- 
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titude  of  tcmptatioDS  to  yield.'  On  the  14th*  Johnston  sent  hhn  word  that 
all  he  could  attempt  to  do  was  to  save  the  garrison,  and  fiiig.  ^^^^^  ,g^ 
gested,  as  a  mode  of  extrication  and  conjunction,  a  sininltaneoiis 
attack  upon  Grant's  line  at  a  given  point  by  his  own  troops  without,  and 
Pomberton's  within.  lie  asked  the  latter  to  designate  the  point  of  attack, 
north  of  the  railroad  (nearer  Jolinston's  communications);  and  he  then 
informed  him  that  General  Taylor  (whom  Bankn,  as  we  have  seen,'  had 
drii'en  from  the  heart  of  Loiiisian.^,  and  who  was  gathering  forces  there 
again)  would  endeavor,  with  eight  tlioiisand  men  from  Richmond,  in  that 
Slate,  to  open  communication  with  him  from  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
Already  that  commander  bad  cent  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, 
under  General  Henry  McCnllocb  (brother  of  Ben.,  who  was  killed  at  Pea 
Ridge),  to  strike  a  blow.  It  was  leveled  at  a  little  force,  ehicfly  of  colored 
troops,  called  the  "  African  brigade,"  stationed  at  Milliken'.^i  Bend,  under 
General  Eliaa  S.  Dennis,  composed  of  about  fourteen  hundred'  effective  men, 
of  whom  all  but  one  himdred  and  sixty  (the  Twenty-thiid  Iowa)  were 
negroes. 

ilcCuIloch's  blow  fell  first,  though  lightly,  on  the  Ninth  Louisiana  (col- 
ored), commanded  by  Colonel  II.  Lieb,  who  went  out  on  a  roconnuissance 
from  Milliken's  Bend  toward  Rich- 
mond, on  the  0th  of  ^ 
June,'  preceded  by  two 
companies  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  cav- 
alry, Captain  Anderson.  Lieb  went 
within  .  three  miles  of  Richmond, 
where  he  encountered  Taylor's  pick- 
ets, and  fell  slowly  back  at  fii-st. 
It  was  evident  that  a  heavy  force 
was  in  his  front.  Very  soon  some 
of  the  cavalry  came  dashing  back, 
hotly  pursued,  when  Lieb  formed 
his  troops  in  battle  order,  and  with 
one  volley  dispersed  the  pursuers. 
He  continued  to  fall  back,  and  the 

Confederates,     in    strong     number,  "■  ""■ 

horse  and  fot>t,  pursued  nearly  up  to  the  earthworks  at  the  Bond. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  Confederates  lay  on  their  ainis,  expecting  to 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  Dennis's  force  in  the  morning.     The 
latter  was  on  the  alert,  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,'  the   Con- 
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federates  rushed  to  the  assault,  with  the  cry  of  "  Xo  quarter !  "*  they  were 
met  by  a  volley  that  made  them  recoil  for  a  moment,  but  before  the  inex- 
perienced blacks  could  fire  more  than  another  volley,  they  had  rushed  over 
the  intrenchraents.  Then  occurred  a  most  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight  for 
several  minutes,  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets,  the  colored  troops  con- 
testing every  inch  of  ground  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  answering  the 
question  often  asked,  "  Will  the  negroes  fight  ?"  witli  a  distinct  aflirmative, 
and  in  repetition  of  what  had  been  done  a  few  day3  before  at  Port  IIudsoiL* 
Combatants  were  found  after  the  struggle  close  together,  mutually  transfixed, 
the  M'hite  and  the  black  face — the  master  and  tlie  slave — close  together  and 
equal  in  death. 

The  Confederates  drove  tlie  Nationals  from  their  works  to  the  levee, 
where  a  sharp  contest  was  kept  up  until  noon.  Fortunately  for  the  Nation- 
als, Porter  had  received  word  the  night  before  of  the  investment  of  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  and  had  ordered  the  gun-boats  Choctaw  and  Lexington  to  the 
aid  of  the  garrison.  This  order  was  obeyed.  They  joined  the  troops  in  the 
struggle,  and  at  meridian  the  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  were  jmrsueii 
a  short  distance,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fiftv  killed  and 
three  hundred  wounded.  The  National  loss  was  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
seven  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred missing.*  A  week  later,  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  Richmond 
by  an  expedition  from  Young's  Point,  composed  of  the  command  of  General 
Mowry,  and  the  marine  brigade  under  General  K.  W.  Ellet. 

Grant  pressed  the  siege  with  vigor  as  June  wore  away.  Johnston  was 
beyond  the  Big  Black,  chafing  with  impatience  to  do  something  to^ave  the 
beleaguered  garrison,  but  in  vain,  for  he  could  not  collect  troops  sufiicient 
for  the  purpose,  while  Pemberton,  still  hoping  for  succor,  fought  on,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred.  Finally,  on  the 
21st*,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Johnston,  who  had  moved  out  from 
Canton  as  far  as  Vernon,  near  the  Big  Black,  recommending  him  to  move 
north  of  the  railroad  toward  Vicksburg,  to  keep  the  attention  of  the 
Nationals  attracted  to  that  side,  while  the  garrison  should  move  down  the 
Warrenton  road  at  the  proper  time,  break  through  the  investing  line,  and, 
crossing  the  Big  Black  at  llankinson's  Ferry,  escape.  Evidently  d(»ubting 
the  success  of  his  proposed  movement,  Pemberton  suggested  to  Johnston, 
the  next  day,  the  propriety  of  abandoning  Vicksburg,  and  proposing  to  Grant 
the  passing  out  of  all  the  troops  "  with  their  arms  and  equipage."  Jt>hnston 
declined  taking  this  step,  because  he  said  it  wouhl  be  a  confession  of  weak- 

>  It  is  aaserted,  upon  what  seems  good  nutbority,  that  onlers  went  ont  firoin  the  chief  conspiraUtn  at  Rich- 
mond, after  the  pnimulgation  of  the  President's  Pn>clamation  of  Kinancipation,  to  give  no  qunrter  to  colortnl 
troops,  and  the  officers  commanding  them.  That  certainly  was  the  practice  in  Hercral  instances  In  the  fijrht 
here  Just  recorded,  the  Confederates  seem  to  have  made  it  their  si>ecial  business  to  Isill  the  ofllcers  cummanding 
the  colored  troops.    The  casualties  among  them  showed  this. 

^  Up  to  about  this  time  there  had  been  no  good  opportunity  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  ncmroes  in  open  \>n\xV 
Those  upon  whom  this  flrst  trial  fell  were,  like  all  the  others,  ine.xperienced  and  raw  recrulta.  having  h.v)  ver^- 
llttle  time  for  discipline  or  drill.  The  valor  with  which  they  fought  here,  and  at  Port  Hudson  a  few  day?  befiin*. 
satisfled  the  loyal  public,  and  the  Confederates,  that  the  negr«)  hencefurih  would  l>e  a  power  in  military  opera- 
tiona.  The  writer  met  Colonel  Lieb  at  Viclcsburg  In  April.  186(^  who  informed  him  that  his  experience  at  M11- 
lilcen's  Bend  at  the  time  wo  are  considering,  and  ever  afterward,  with  neiero  troops,  s.Ht1sfled  him  that  ther*  f* 
no  better  mnU'rial  for  soldiers  than  they.  Colonel  Lieb  had  held  distingnisbed  rank  in  mllitarr  Henrire  In 
Europe,  and  had  much  experience  In  the  discipline  of  troops, 

'  See  Report  of  General  Eltas  S.  Dennis  to  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Assistant  A<^ntant>Qenenil,  June  16,  ISO. 
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ness  on  his  part,  but  told  Pemborton  that  when  it  eliould  become  necessary 
to  make  terms,  they  might  bo  eonsidcred  as  made  under  his  authority.  Ab 
Pcmberton  had  assured  him  tlial  he  had  Bufficient  supplies  of  short  rations  to 
last  until  the  first  week  in  July,  Johnston  hoped  something  might  yet  occur 
by  which  the  garrison  might  be  saved. 

We  have   observed   that  Johnston    moved    out   to  Vernon.     This  was 
noticed  by  Grant's  vigilant  scouts,  when  he  ordered  Sherman*  to 
proceed  with  five  brigades  and  oppose  his  further  advance.    With     '  i^" 
these,  and  some  reinforcements,  Sherman  constructed  defenses 
from  Ilaines^s  Blufi*  to  the  Big  Blocl^  that  delietl  Johnston,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  look  for  another  approach  to  Vicksburg  lo  co-operate  witli  Pemberton  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  escape.     lie  took  position  between  Browns- 
ville an<l  the  river,  and  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  Jnly  lie  sent  a  messenger 
with  a  note  to  Peml>erton,  informing  him  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
enable  the  latter  to  cut  his  way  out.     The  message  was  intercepted  by  Gen- 
eral Ewing,'  and  two  (biys  afterward  such  news  reached  Johnston  from  Vicks- 
burg that  he  fell  back  in  haste  to  Jackson. 

Toward  the  close  of  June  the  most  important  of  Grant's  jnines  was  com- 
pleted.    It  extended  under  Fort  Hill  Bastion,  on  the  riglit  of  the  old  Jack- 
son  road,  in  front  of  3IcPherson,  under  whose  direction  it  was  constructed. 
The   trench    had  been 
excavated  in  the  usual 
zig-zag  way,  by  work- 
men    behind    an    im- 
mense   gabion,  which 
was  rolled  Iwfore  as  a 
protection,       with      a 
movable  redoubt  form- 
ed  of  gaifions   behind 
them,    !irmed   with    a 
cannon,    and    manned 
by      artillerists      and 
Bhar[>-shootcrs  to  keep 
the     garrison    beliind 
their    parapets.      Min- 
ing and  counter-mining 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  this  was  the  first  that  was  ready  for 
destructive  work.     Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon       ,  j^_^^ 
of  the  25th'  it  was  iired.     The  explosion  was  terrific.     The  garri- 
son, exi)ecting  tlie  event,  were  partly  removed,  and  but  few  were  injured. 
But  a  great  breach  was  made,     A  part  of  the  face  of  the  fort  was  thrown 
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down,  and  a  bloody  sti-uggle  ensued  when  the  Nationals  attempted  to  go  Ut 
and  the  Confederates  sought  to  keep  them  out.     Hand  to  hand  tliey  fought, 
and  backward  and  foi-ward  over  the  ramparts  went  mui-derous  baud-gre- 
nades.    Three  days  later,*  another  face  of  Fort  Hill  Bastion  was 
'^iM^    blown  away,  and  another  struggle  ensued.     Other  mines  were 
ready  for  infernal  work,  and  Grant  was  preparing  for  another 
general  assault     The  long,  gaunt  fingers  of  Famine  were  busier  than  ever 
with  the  life-tissues  of  the  beleaguered.     Fourteen  ounces  of  food  had  become 
the  allowance  for  each  person  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  flesh  of  mules 
■  had  become  a  savory  dish  !' 

Pemherton  had  now  lost  hope.  For  forty-five  dayS  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fearful  struggle,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  final  submission.  Reason  and 
humanity  demanded  a  cessation  of  hopeless  strife,  and  so,  at  about  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  he  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
\  played  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  the  camp  of 
General  Burbridge,  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  corps.  It 
was  lx>me  by  >lajo^ 
General  Bo  wen  and 
Colonel  Montgomery, 
of  Pemberton's  staff, 
who  conveyed  a  letter 
from  their  chief  to  Gene- 
ral Grant,  in  which  he 
proposed  the  .ippoint- 
ment  of  three  commis- 
sioners on  each  side,  to 
arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation  of  the  post. 
"  I  make  this  proposi- 
tion," he  said,  "  to  save 
the  further  effusion  of 
blood,which  must  other- 
wise be  shed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  feeling  my- 
self fully  able  to  main- 
tain my  position  a  yet 
indefinite  period,"  To 
this  note  General  Grant 
replied,  saying:  "The 
effusion  of  blood  yoo 
propose  stopping  by  this 
course  can  be  ended 
iditional  surrender  of  the  city  and  gar- 
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riaon.  yien  who  have  shown  so  much  enJiimncc  and  courage  as  those  now  in 
Vicksbuig,  will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  ailversary,  and  I  can  assure 
yoTi  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do 
not  favor  the  proposition  of  appointing  (wimmissioners  to  arrange  terms  of 
capitulation,  because  I  have  no  other  terms  than  those  indic3te<l  above." 

General  Bowen  expressed  to  General  Smith  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
verse with  General  Grant.  The  latter  declined  this,  but  consented  to  meet 
General  Pemberton  between  the  lines  in  McPherson's  front  at  any  hour  that 
afternoon  which  the  Confederate  commander  might  choose.  The  hour  of 
three  was  appointed.  The  moment  when  the  leaders  approaclicd  tho  place 
of  meeting  was  announced  by  a  signal-gun  fired  by  the  Nationals,  which 
was  answered  by  the  Confederates. 
Grant  was  aecompanied  by  Generals 
JlcPherson,  Ord,  Logan,  and  A.  J. 
Smith  ;  I'emberton,  by  General  Bow- 
en  and  Colonel  Montgomery.  They 
met  on  the  southern  slope  of  Fort 
Hill,  to  the  left  of  the  old  Jackson 
road;  and  after  introductions  and  a 
few  minutes  conversation,  the  two 
chiefs  withdrew  to  the  shade  of  a 
live-oak  tree,  where  they  sat  down  on 
the  grass  and  held  a  private  confer- 
ence.' It  ended  by  Grant  promising 
to  send  Pemberton  a  pi-ofiosition  in 
writing  before  night,  and  both  agree-  i 
ing  that  hostilities  should  cease  while 
tho  subject  was  under  discussion. 

Toward  evening  Grant  sent  Gen- 
eral   Logan    and    Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilson,  of  his  staff,  with  a  letter  to    | 
Pemberton,  in  which  he  proposed  that, 
on  the  acceptance  of  his    terms,  he 

should  march  in  one  division  as  a  guard  and  take  possession  the  next  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock;  that  as  soon  as  paroles  could  bo  prepared  and  signed, 
the  vanquished  should  march  out  of  the  Xational  lines,  the  officers  taking 
with  them  liieir  regimental  clothing — the  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one 
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horse  each,  and  the  rank  and  file  to  be  allowed  to  take  all  their  clothing,  but 
no  other  property.  He  consented  to  their  taking  from  their  own  stores  any 
amount  of  rations  necessary,  and  cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them ;  also, 
thirty  wagons  (counting  two  two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one)  for  transpo^ 
tation. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,"  General  Legget,  quartered 
at  Fort  Hill,  received  Pemberton's  reply  to  Grant,  and  imraedi- 

a  July,  1868.  .  .  ^  *  , 

ately  forwarded  it  to  his  chief's  head-quarters  by  Captain  W.  J. 
White,  of  his  staff.  Colonel  Bowers  received  it  and  read  it  to  the  General 
Pemberton  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  in  the  main,  but  wished  to  amend, 
"in  justice,"  he  said,  "to  the  honor  and  spirit  of  his  troops,"  by  having 
permission  granted  for  tliem  to  march  out  with  their  colors  and  arms,  and  to 
stack  them  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines ;  also,  that  the  officers  should 
"retain  their  side-arms  and  personal  property,  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
citizens  be  respected."  Grant  instantly  Avrote  a  reply,  refusing  to  accede  to 
Pemberton's  amendments  in  full.  He  declined  subjection  to  any  restraint 
concerning  the  citizens,  at  the  same  time  giving  assurances  that  they  should 
not  suffer  undue  annoyances.  He  consented  to  the  marching  out  of  the 
brigades,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  front  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions, when,  afler  stacking  their  arms,  they  should  retire  inside,  and  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  paroled.  Unwilling  to  suffer  any  further  delay,  he 
gave  Pemberton  to  understand  that  if  these  modified  terms  were  not 
accepted  he  should  open  fire  upon  him  at  nine  o'clock. 

Pemberton  ^accepted   the   terms.     McPherson's  corps  was   immediately 

placed  under  arms  as  a  guard  during  the  ceremonies  of  surrender.     At  ten 

o'clock  on  that  ever-memorable  holiday  of  the  nation,*  the  bri- 

gades  began  to  march  out.     In  the  course  of  three  hours  their 

arms  were  stacked,  and  they  were  again  within  their  intrenchments. 

McPherson  had  been  commissioned  to  formally  receive  the  stipulated 
surrender  from  Pemberton.  When  the  work  was  finished,  he  was  joined 
by  Grant  and  Logan,  and  the  three  leaders,  with  their  respective  staff  oflicers, 
and,  accompanied  by  Pemberton  and  his  staff,  rode  into  the  city  in  triumph 
at  a  little  past  noon.  Already  the  National  flag  had  been  raised  on  the 
Court-House,  while  the  joyous  soldiers  were  singing  the  stirring  song  begin- 
ning— 

"Yes,  we'll  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys,  we'll  rally  once  again, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom  !  # 

We'll  rally  from  the  hill-side,  we'll  gather  from  the  plain, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom !" 

By  three  o'clock  the  possession  of  the  post  was  absolute,  and  Porter's 
powerful  fleet  and  the  flotilla  of  transp^s  were  lying  quietly  at  the  levee. 
That  evening,  in  commemoration  of  the  National  birthday,  the  soldiers 
regaled  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  with  fire-works  more  harmless  than  those 
which,  for  more  than  forty  nights,  had  coursed  the  heavens  above  them  like 
malignant  meteors,  heralding  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  McEherson  made 
his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Dr.  Balfour,  on  the  comer  of  Craw- 
ford and  Cherry  Streets,  whence  he  issued  a  stirring  congratulatory  address 
to  his  soldiers,  and  Grant  returned  to  his  modest  tent  in  the  distant  cane- 
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bralio'  for  the  night,  the  greatest  conqneror  of  the  war  thus  far.     After  they 

were  duly  paroled,  and  were  supplied  with  tlire«  days*  rations, 

'  jj^  ^    the  vanqHished   soldiers  were    escorted'  across  the    Big  Blai'k 

River,  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing  to  Johnston  at  Jaeksoa 
'The  spoils  of  the  great  victory  were  more  important  in  character  and 
number  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  won  du^ 
ing  the  war.'  Its  effect, 
in  connection  with  the 
great  Xatioiial  victory 
at  Gettysburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, won  simulta- 
neously, and  which  we 
shall  consider  presently, 
was  most  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  the  Con- 
spirators.' Tho  Fourth 
of  July,  18S3,  marked 
the  tnniing-point  in  the 
war,  and  thenceforth  the  star  of  the  Republic  was  evidently  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

Notwithstanding  his  troops  were  much  exhausted  by  forced  marches, 
battles,  and  the  long  siege,  and  ho  had  reported  that  they  absolutely  i-equircd 
a  rest  of  several  weeks  before  they  would  be  fit  for  another  campaign.  Grant 
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fouiiil  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  driving  Johnston  from  his 
rear,  and  for  that  piiriiose  ho  dispatched  Sherman,  with  a  lai^e  force.  The 
result  will  be  noticed  licreafter.  He  also  prepared  to  send  an  expedition 
under  General  llenon  to  assist  Banks  in  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson, 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  events  at  that  stronghold  which  made  the 
e^tpcdition  unnecessarj-.     Let  us  observe  what  those  events  were. 

We  left  General  Banks  investinii  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,' 
late  in  ."May.  His  troops 
■were  commanded  by 
Generals  Weilzel,  Au- 
ger, G  rover,  Dwight, 
and  T.  W.  Sherman,  and 
the  beleaguered  garrison 
were  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Frank 
K.  Gaiilner,  as  we  have 
observed.'  The  troops 
with  which  Banks  cross- 
ed the  river  at  Bayou 
Sara  formed  a  junction 
on  the    23d' 

•  Wv.  ISM, 

with      those 

which     came    up    from 

Baton     Uonge      under 

Auger  and  ShciTnan,  and 

the  National  line  on  that 

day  occupied  the  Bayou 

Sara  road,  about  five  miles  from  Port  Hudson.     At  Port  Hudson  Plains, 

Auger,  on    bis   march,  encountered  and  rejiidsed  a  force  of  Confederatea 

under  Colonel  Miles,  the  latter  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men; 

and  on  the  day  of  the  investment'  the  Confederates  were  driven 

within    their   outer   line   of    intrcnchments.       Weitael,    who   had  covered 
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Banks^s  march  from  Alexandria,  had  arrived  and  made  the  investment  of  the 
fort  complete,  for  Admiral  Farragut,  with  the  Hartford^  Albatross^  and 
one  or  two  other  gunboats  above  Port  Hudson,  and  the  Mo7iotufah«*la^ 
lilchmond^  EsseXy  and  Genesee^  with  mortar-boals  under  Commander 
C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  below,  held  the  river,  and  were  shelling  the  Confederate 
works  at  intervals,  day  and  night. 

Banks  was  informed  that  the  Confederates  were  withdrawinc:  from  the 
post,  and  on  the  26th  was  told  that  very  few  were  behind  the  works. 
The  defenses  were  thoroughly  reconnoitered  Avithout  gaining  jK>sitive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  he  determined  to 
develop  it  by  a  general  assault.  Orders  were  given  accordingly,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th*  his  artillery  opened  upon  them  with 
spirit,  and  continued  firing  during  nearly  the  whole  day.  It 
was  intended  for  the  infantry  to  assail  the  works  at  the  same  time  at 
all  points,  under  the  fire  of  the  great  guns,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a 
miscarriatre.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  while  the  batteries  were  zealouslv  at 
work.  Generals  Weitzel,  Grover,  and  Payne,  on  Banks's  right,  made  a  vig- 
orous attack,  but  it  was  long  past  noon  before  Auger  in  the  center,  and 
Sherman  on  the  left,  were  fairly  at  work.  The  navy  was  fully  up  to  time, 
and  from  the  Hartford  and  Albatross  above,  and  the  Monongahela^  Rich- 
mofidy  Essex^  and  Genesee  below,  and  the  mortar-boats,  Farragut  ]>oured 
a  continuous  stream  of  shells  upon  the  garrison  (which  was  still  in  full  force) 
with  marked  eflTect.  Alreadv  his  shells  had  driven  th6m  from  their  first 
battery  on  the  river  below,  and  now,  by  taking  their  landward  batteries  in 
reverse,  while  they  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  troops,  several  of  the 
heavy  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  naval  missiles.  The  battle  was  furious, 
and  never  did  men  fight  with  greater  determination  than  Banks's  little  force 
against  the  odds  of  an  equal  number  behind  strong  intrenchments,  which 
were  defended  in  front  by  rifle-pits,  and  approached  only  through  thick 
abatis^  over  which  swept,  like  a  besom  of  destruction,  the  shells  from  Con- 
federate guns. 

On  the  National  right  the  struggle  was  most  severe;  the  First  and 
Second  Louisiana  colored  troops  vying  with  their  white  companions-in-arms 
in  deeds  of  valor,  and  in  fortitude  under  heavy  pressure.  These  made  three 
desperate  charges  upon  the  batteries,  losing  heavily  each  time,  and  justifying 
by  their  courage  and  deeds  the  hopes  of  their  commander,  and  winning  his 
special  commendation.*  The  Nationals  gained  ground  continually,  as  hour 
after  hour  wore  away.  They  crossed  Big  Sandy  Creek,  and,  at  four  oVlock, 
drove  the  Confederates  throufich  woods  to  their  fortifications.  On  the  left 
and  center  there  was  equal  bravery  ;  and  along  the  whole  line,  at  sunset,  the 
Confederates,  who  had  fought  gallantly,  were  behind  the  shelter  of  their 
works.  The  Nationals  moved  close  up  to  these,  and  they  and  their  antago- 
nists held  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet.  The  troops  on  the  right  continued 
to  hold  this  position,  but  those  on  the  left,  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  withdrew 
to  a  belt  of  woods  not  far  ofl!     So  ended  the  first  general  assault  u|>on  Port 


1  This  flnt  Important  trial  of  the  mettle  of  negro  troops,  repeated  a  few  dajs  later  at  MllUken's  Bend  (se<> 
page  624),  proiluoed  a  pnifoand  impression  tn  the  army  and  thn>aghont  the  country.  **The  po«ltion  occnpied 
bf  these  troops,*^  said  General  Banks  in  his  report,  **  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  for  the  ntmost  st^^adlneM 
and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  It  was  confided.    It  glvea  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  vxpe«ta- 
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IIudsOD,  in  vrhich  many  a  brave  man  (laased  away,'     The  National  loss  was 

two  Imndred  and    ninety-three    killed    and  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-nine 

womideil.     The  Confederate  .„.,;, - 

loss    did   not  exceed    three 

hundred      in      killed      and 

wounded. 

Banks  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  this  disastrous  fail- 
ure, lie  occupied  the  next 
day  in  burying  his  dead, 
under  the  protection  of  a 
tnice,  and  then  he  went  to 
work  with  a  determination 
to  rednt-e  the  post  by  a 
regular  siege.  Bravely  his 
men  worked  in  the  hot  June 
sun,  exposed  every  moment 
to  the  bullets  of  the  expert 
sharp-shoofei's  of  the  foe. 
Day  after  day  his  oannon 
and  Farragut's  great  guns 
slielled  the  works,  disabling 
many    of    their    guns,   and 

giving  the  interior  of  their  i.«»T»ccnos  ,y  Tnn  wn 

fortilieations  the  Bad  as]}ect 
of  almost  universal  destrnction.    They  disturbed  the 
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incessantly,  day  and  night,  and  wore  them  down  with  fatigue  and  watching; 
while  their  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  their  medical  stores  exhausved, 
and  famine  was  threatened.  They  were  completely  hemmed  in,  and  could 
receive  nothing  from  the  outer  world  but  pure  air,  the  sunlight,  and  the 
messengers  of  death  from  their  foes.  Banks's  little  anny,  then  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  thousand  effective  men,  'was  also  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  cordon 
of  intensely  hostile  inhabitants;  and  since  the  raid  of  Grierson  and  his 
troop,  Confederate  cavalry  had  been  concentrating  in  Jiis  roar,  while 
General  Taylor  was  gathering  a  new  army  in  the  regions  of  Louisiana, 
which  the  National  troops  had  almost  abandoned  for  tlie  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  task  of  opening  the  Mississippi  These  might  be  joined  by 
a  force  from  Texas  sufficient  to  capture  New  Orleans,  while  General 
Johnston  might  sweep  down  in  the  rear  of  Grant  and  fall  upon  Banks  at 
any  moment. 

There  was  peril  before  and  peril  behind,  and  Banks  felt  the  necessity  of  a 

speedy  reduction  of  Port  Hudson,     lie  accordingly  planned  anotlier  assault, 

and  on  the  11th  of  June'  he  attempted  to  establish  a  new  line 

« 1S63. 

within  easy  attacking  distance  of  the  Confederate  works,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  movement  on  their  front  over  a  broad  space  of^ground. 
Under  a  heavy  fire  of  his  artillery  the  trooi)8  advanced  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  made  their  way  through  the  abatis^  when  the  movement 
was  promptly  met  by  the  garrison,  and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  At  first 
some  of  the  Confederates  were  driven  within  their  works,  and  the  Nationals, 
under  General  Birge,  attempted  to  scale  them,  but  were  repulsed.  The 
only  sohlier  who  reached  the  parapet  was  the  gallant  young  Connecticut 
officer,  Lieutenant  Stanton  AUyn,  who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  not  long 
afterward,  when  his  body  was  buried  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana.*  His  men, 
accustomed  to  his  courage  and  skill,  followed  him  willingly  in  the  desperate 
struggle ;  but  the  terrible  fire  from  the  works  hurled  them  back,  and  the 
entire  attacking  force  was  driven  beyond  the  abatis  with  heavy  loss,  a  con- 
siderable number  having  been  made  prisoners. 

Tills  failure  was  followed  three  days  later*  by  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
Avorks  by  storm.  At  that  time  Banks's  array  lay  mostly  in 
two  lines,  forming  a  right  angle,  with  a  right  and  left,  but 
no  center.  The  division  of  Grover,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  post,  extended 
nearly  three  miles,  from  near  the  mouth  of  Thompson's  Creek  into  the 
interior,  within  supporting  distance  of  General  Auger's  division,  which 
extended  from  near  that  point  about  the  same  distance  to  the  river  below 
Port  Hudson,  and  within  hailing  distance  of  the  fleet.  When  the  final  dis- 
position for  assault  was  made,  General  Gardner  was  entreated  to  surrender 
and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,'  but  refused,  hoping,  like  General  Pemberton 


ral  T.  W.  Sherman  wan  rery  seriously  woanded,  bnt  finally  reoorered  with  the  Iom  of  a  leg,  and  General  Neal 
Dow,  of  Main  \  was  slightly  wounded.  Colonel  Cowl«9s,  of  UudiMin,  New  York,  one  of  the  ooblast  men  in  tb« 
army,  was  woun<led  In  the  thickest  of  the  flglit  by  a  bayonut  thrust,  and  died  half  an  hour  afterward. 

1  It  was  aftiTward  removed  to  his  native  State. 

*  Banks  sent  a  note  to  General  Gardner  on  Saturday,  the  ISlh,  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  post.  lie  coin|»limented  the  commander  and  his  garrison  for  their  courage  and  fortiuid<\  and  demanded  tbe 
surrender  in  the  name  of  humanity.  He  ossureil  him  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Nationals  in  mea  and 
cannon,  and  that  Gardner's  di.<*i>arch  t>  J  •hnston,  telling  of  his  straits  and  the  dangers  of  stanraUoo,  had  be«a 
intercepted,  and  the  weakness  of  the  post  mode  known. 
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at  Vicksburg,  even  while  shot  and  shell  were  spreading  death  and  destruc- 
tion all  around  him,^  that  Johnston  would  come  to  his  rescue. 

It  was  arranged  for  the  main  attack  to  be  made  by  Grover  and  Weitzel 
on  the  extreme  northeasterly  angle  of  the  Confederate  works,  while  Generals 
Auger  and  Dwight  should  make  a  feint  or  a  real  attack,  as  circumstances 
might  determine,  on  the  right  of  the  works.  He  was  directed  to  press  up 
stealthily  through  a  ravine,  and  rush  over  the  defenses  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  on  their  lefl. 

On  the  National  right  two  regiments  were  detailed  as  sharp-shooters 
(Seventy-fifth  New  York  and  Twelfth  Connecticut),  to  creep  up  and  lie  on 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  breastworks,  followed  by  another  regiment  (the 
Ninety-first  New  York),  eacli  man  carrying  his  musket  and  a  five-pound 
hand-grenade,  to  throw  over  the  parapet.  A  third  regiment  (Twenty-fourth 
Connecticut)  was  detailed  to  carry  sand-bags  full  of  cotton,  with  which 
to  fill  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  breastworks,  and  enable  the  storming 
party  to  pass  easily.-  These  were  to  be  followed  by  the  regiments  of 
Weitzel's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Smith,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
New  York,  to  be  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Colonels  Kimball  and  Mor- 
gan, under  the  general  command  of  General  Birge,  the  whole  forming  the 
storming  party  on  the  right.  In  conjunction  with  these,  and  on  their  left, 
moved  a  separate  column  under  General  Paine,  composed  of  the  old  division 
of  General  Emory.  Both  parties  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Grover,  who  planned  the  attack.  Acting  Brigadier-General  Dudley's 
brigade,  of  Auger's  division,  was  held  in  reserve.  It  was  intended  to  have 
Weitzel's  command*  effect  a  lodgment  inside  of  the  Confederate  works,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  operation  of  Paine's  division.* 

This  movement  commenced  just  at  dawn*  (first  along  a  covered  way  to 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  works),  and  was  met  by  a  most 
determined  resistance  by  the  Confederates,  who,  infonntd  of  it,    *  '\°!^^^ 
were  massed  at  the  point  of  attack.     The  skirmishers,  making 
their  way  over  rough  and  vine-tangled  ground,  in  the  face  of  an  incessant 
fire  in  the  front,  reached  the  ditch,  where  they  were  terribly  smitten  by  an 
enfilading  one,  that  drove  them  back;  and  even  the  hand-grenades  were 
made  to  plague  their  bearers,  for  they  were  caught  up  by  the  besieged  and 

*  It  ap|>eurB  from  the  diarj  of  a  eaptnred  Confederate  soldier  (J.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  Ftrat  Alabama),  that 
one  of  Banks'a  heavy  gnns  had  been  named  hy  the  bfMiege«l,  as  we  have  ubserve<l  one  tif  the  Confederate  oon- 
non  at  Vicksburg  was — **  Whistling  Dick,*'  and  that  it  was  the  means  of  great  destruction  Under  date  of 
**Jnn«*  9,*'  he  wrote:  **  Whistling  Dick  is  at  work  to-daj,  tearing  our  camjis  nil  to  pieces.  Our  sick  have  been 
removed  to  the  ravine.  It  is  dilficult  to  get  something  to  eat  The  Yankee  artillery  is  playing  upon  as 
all  round    ....    The  Hessians  burned  otir  cominisMry  with  a  shell  to-day.** 

*  WfitzePs  command  was  compo8<*d  of  his  (»wn  brigade  (Eighth  Vermont.  Twelfth  C«>nnccticnt,  and  Seventy- 
fifth  and  One  HundnMl  and  Fourteenth  New  York),  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  and  Fifty-secon<l  Mas- 
snchnsetts,  of  Orover's  division.  The  Seventy-flfth  New  York  and  Twelfth  C^mnecticut,  forming  a  separate 
command  under  Colonel  Dahcock,  of  the  Unit-named  regiment,  were  detailed  as  sklrmisliers. 

*  Paine*s  column  a«1vanoed  to  the  assault  in  the  following  onlcr :  In  the  atlvanec.  as  skirroishei'S,  the  Kighth 
New  Hampshire  and  Fourth  Wisconsin.  B^^hind  these  were  five  companies  of  the  Fourth  Massachusetts.  One 
IlundrDil  and  Tenth  New  York,  and  four  companies  of  the  Third  Drigade.  CI(»8ely  upon  these  followed  the 
Third  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Gooding,  comiiosed  of  the  Thirty-flrst,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fifty-thinl  Massa- 
chusetts, and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy -fifth  New  York.  Then  a  ]*art  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  urnler  C<donel  Fearing,  oomp<»sed  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-thinI  and  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  third  New  Yori;,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  being  detailed  as  skirmishers.  After  the  Second  Brisade 
followed  the  First,  under  Colonel  Ferria.  composed  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Connecticut  (his  own).  Fonrth  Massa- 
chuHetta,  and  four  comiianies  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  New  York.  Nlmm^s  battery  and  pioneers  acoom- 
I>aoied  the  column. 
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sent  back  to  explode  among  the  assailants.  Yet  steadily  the  assaulting 
column  moved  up  and  made  a  series  of  vigorous  attacks,  but  effected  little, 
so  heavily  were  the  works  manned  at  the  point  of  the  blow.  Meanwhile, 
D wight  was  fighting  desperately  on  the  left,  but  without  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  works,  and  Auger  was  as  gallantly  struggling,  but  to  as 
little  purpose.  Success  was  with  the  Confederates.  The  Nationals  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  st niggle 
ceased.  Banks  had  lost  in  this  assault  about  seven  hundred  men,  and  Gene- 
ral Paine,  whose  division  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  among  the 
wounded.  Yet  he  had  gained  a  decided  advantage  by  the  operation.  Paine 
and  Weitzcl  on  the  right  had  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  Confederate 
works  than  they  were  before,  where  their  men  intrenched  and  began  the 
erection  of  new  batteries,  while  on  the  left  General  Dwight  carried  and 
held  a  hill  which  commanded  the  "  citadel " — a  vital  point  of  the  intrench- 
ments — and  he  was  thereby  enabled  a  few  days  later  to  seize  and  hold 
another  point  on  the  same  ridge  with  the  "  citadel,"  withm  ten  yards  of  the 
Confederate  line. 

Now  again  the  siege  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  mining 
and  counter-mining.  The  shells  from  the  army  and  navy  poured  upon 
the  garrison,  and  fearfully  increased  the  miseries  of  the  worn  and  half- 
starving  troops.  Gun  after  gun  on  the  Confederate  works  was  disabletl, 
until  at  length  only  fifteen  effective  ones  remained  on  the  landward  side; 
only  twenty  rounds  to  each  man  of  the  ammunition  for  small  arms  was 
left,  and  the  garrison  were  beginning  to  subsist  on  mule-meat,  and  even 
fricasseed  rats.*  At  the  same  time,  Banks  had  nearly  completed  a  mine,  by 
which  thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder  would  have  been  exploded  under 
the  ''citadel."  The  beleaguered  garrison  could  have  held  out  but  a 
few  days  longer.  Their  gallant  leader  had  begun  to  despair  of  aid  from 
Johnston,  and  was  cit  his  wit's  end,  when  he  and  his  troops  were  suddenly 

startled   by  the   thunder  of  cannon   and   loud   cheering   along 
''^isfiJ      ^^®  whole  National  line*  and  upon  the  river  squadron,  followed 

by  the  shouts  of  pickets — "  Vicksburg  has  surrendered  !"  This 
was  the  knell  to  Gardner's  hopes.  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  by  a  flag 
to  General  Banks,  inquiring  if  the  report  were  true,  and  if  so,  asking  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  terms  for  surren- 
dering the  )X)sition.  Banks  assured  Gardner  that  he  had  an  official  dispatch 
from  General  Grant  to  that  effect,  dated  on  the  4th  instant,  but  he  refused 
his  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  named.  Ganlner 
then  called  a  council  of  officers,  composed  of  General  Beale,  Colonels  Stead- 
man,  Miles,  Lyle,  and  Shelby,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  J.  Smith,  when  it 
was  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  comnuinder  proposed  to  Banks  the 
appointment  of  joint  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Richard  B.  Irwin  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Banks. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  the  surrender  of  the  post  and  its  appurtenances, 
the  officers  and  privates  to  receive  the  treatment  due  prisoners  of  M-ar,  and 

*  The  ^rrison^B  supply  of  meat  gave  out  on  tbe  80th  of  June,  when  Onrtlner  ordered  mules  to  be  •kin  kr 
AkmL  ^  .Many  of  the  men.  a»  If  in  m<»ckery  of  l-tmine.  canirht  rats  and  ate  them,  declaring  that  they  wcrt  batter 
than  squirrels. *"— Narrative  uf  a  Confederote  writer,  dated  Mobile,  July  20,  1S$3. 
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to  retain  their  private  property ;  the  garrison  to  stack  tlieir  arms  and  colors 
in  submission  on  the  following  day.     The  surrender  was  duly  completed  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  Otli,*  when  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eiwht  men,  including  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  officers,  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  National  troops  took  possession  of  the  post'     The 
little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson,  within 
the  lines,  composed  of  a  few  houses 
and    a    small    church,    was    in    ruins. 
General  Banks  found  comfoitalilo  quar- 
ters at  the  farm-house  of  Riley's  ])lan- 
tation,  not  far  distant,  which  had  sur- 
vived   the   storm  of  war.     Farragut, 
with    the    veteran   Jlarffurd  and  the 
AlbatrosK,  moved  down  to  Port  Hud- 
son, and  received  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  troops, 

Banks's  loss  in  men  during  the  siege 
of  forty-five  days  was  alx>ut  three 
thousand,  and  that  of  Gardner  about 
eight  hundred.  Thespoilsof  victory  were  the  important  post,  two  steamers, 
fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  five  thousand  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fiscd  ammnnition  for  the  latter  and  for  cannon.  Banks  stated  that 
his  winnings  for  the  campaign  which  then  ended  so  gloriously  for  the  . 
National  arms,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  pris- 
oners, eeventy-threo  guns,  sis  thousand  small  arms,  three  gun-boats,  eight 
transports,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  cattle,  anil  other  property  of 
immense  rahie. 

This  conquest  gave  the  final  blow  in  the  removal  of  the  obstructiong  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Missisfippi  River  by  Confederate  batteries,  for 
which  Fremont  planned  and  worked  so  earnestly  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  and  for  which  the  Western  troops  fought  so  gallantly  and  persistently. 
The  first  of  these  obstnictions,  as  we  have  seen,  was  erected  at  Vicksbnrg,* 
and  there  the  finishing  blow  was  really  given,  for  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson 
was  but  a  consequence  of  the  sicge  and  surrender  of  Vicksbnrg.  Tlie  Mia- 
sissippi  was  now  open  to  the  passage  of  vessels  upon  its  bosom,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  watcre,  as  the  President  said,  unob- 
structed by  batteries  or  other  impediments,  now  "  went  unvexed  to  the 
sea."  On  the  16th  of  July  the  steamer  I/nj}eri<il,  from  St,  Louis,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  making  the  first  communication  of  the  kind  between 
those  cities  for  two  years.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  she  returned 
to  her  wharf  at  St.  Louis,  annSuncing  the  fact  that  the  great  highway  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  again  open,  and  was  hailed 
with  the  welcoming  shouts  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Tlie  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  by  which  powerful  portions 
of  the  Confederacy  were  severed  and  weakened,  was  hailed  with  the  most 


orTfml  biB  iwori.    Andtetri  rccFtrci]  it,  bnt  Immcdlatatr  ntarud  It  lo  Uia  gcDinI,  oomplimcnUBf  U 
malnulaiiuc  Uif  dehnH  oTthB  put  ao  gilluitlr. 
■3«!..«.l«4,T0liin).L 
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profoun<i  satisfaction  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  Occurring  at  the 
moment  when  the  aggressive  power  of  the  Confederates  was  fatally  smitten 
at  Gettysburg,  it  gave  assurances  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Government 
over  its  enemies.  It  dismayed  the  conspiratore,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  ruling  classes  abroad,  who,  until  that  time,  had  believed  they  would 
speedily  see  an  ignominious  ending  of  the  great  experiment  of  republican 
government  in  America.  It  utterly  confounded  those  prophets  among  the 
political  leaders  in  the  Free-labor  States  who  sympathized  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  who,  at  that  very  moment,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  were 
prophesying,  in  apparent  accordance  with  their  own  wishes,  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  legions,  civil  and  military.  In  the  blindness 
of  partisan  zeal,  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  great  lights  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  were  illuminating  the  pathways  of  those  who  were  contending 
for  the  life  of  a  great  Nation  and  the  Rights  of  IMan.  They  and  the  conspir- 
ators seemed  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  whose  throne  is  established  upon 
Justice  and  Mercy,  whose  car  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  arm  is  ever  bared  in  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 

The  writer  visited  the  theater  of  events  described  in  this  and  the  prece- 
ding chapter  in  April,  1866.  He  had  spent  a  few  days  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  experienced  the  kind  courtesies  of  Generals  Sheridan  and  Hartsuff, 
and  held  interviews  with  several  Confederate  leaders,  mostly  temporary*  visit- 
ors there.  Among  these  was  General  Frank  K.  Gardner,  the  commander  at 
Port  Hudson,  Avho  was  residing  in  the  city,  and  pursuing  the  business  of  a 
civil  engineer,  and  from  him  the  writer  received  interesting  facts  then,  an<l 
afterward  by  letter,  concerning  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  also  of  Mobile, 
where  Gardner  was  in  command  at  a  later  period  of  the  war. 

The  writer  left  New  Orleans  on  the  fine  river  steamer  Indiana^  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,*  intendincc  to  stop  at  Port  Hudson  that 
night.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  Mississippi  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  the  spring  flood,  so  that  from  the  main  deck  we  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  great  river.  Among  the  passengers  was 
a  short,  stout  man,  a  little  past  sixty  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  whom  the  writer  addressed.  When  the  former  found  that  the  lat- 
ter was  from  the  No^h,  he  began  to  curse  the  "Yankees"  furiously. 
Remembering  the  wisdom  uttered  by  the  sacred  sage,  that  "  a  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath,"  the  author  soon  allayed  the  passions  of  his  elder,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  they  journeyed  pleasantly  together. 
The  wrathful  man  had  been  a  major  in  Forrest's  cavalry,  and  was  a  citizen 
of  Vicksburg.  He  imparted  to  the  author  a  great  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  interior  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  service,  in  which  he  was 
largely  engaged,  and  of  the  leading  men  in  that  service.  He  said  Forrest 
expressed  his  principles  of  action  in  that  service  by  saying,  "  War  means 
fight,  and  fight  means  kill — we  want  but  few  prisoners.''''  This  major  had  been 
an  imprisoned  spy  in  Sherman's  camp  at  Vicksburg,  under  sentence  of  death 
by  hanging  the  next  morning.  He  was  confined  in  a  shanty.  A  heavy 
rain-storm  came  up  in  the  evening,  and  while  the  guard  was  engaged  for  a 
moment  in  taking  measures  to  keep  out  the  water,  the  prisoner  sprang  into 
the  black  night,  and,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  region,  escaped. 

We  passed  Baton  Rouge  early  in  the  evening,  and  just  afterward  wc 
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glided  by  the  roaring  month  of  an  immense  crevasse,  or  breacli  in  the  levee, 
out  of  whitjh  a  flood  was  pouring  into  the  lower  ground  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  and  submerging  rich  plantations  over  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles.  Informed  that  Port  Hudson  was  a  desolation,  and  tlicn  with- 
out a  lodging-place,  and  that  we  shoiihl  pass  it  at  midnight,  the  writer  con- 
cluded to  omit  his  intended  visit  there,  feeling  Uttle  regret,  for  the  kind 
hands  of  friends,  the  photographic  art,  and  oflicial  records,  had  already  given 
him  more  information  concerning  things  and  events  there  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  by  personal  observation.  Toward  morning  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Rod  River,  and  at  sunrise  were  abreast  the  bluff,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jltlississippi,  on  which  Fort  Adams  stood,  a  little  noilh  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

To  the  writer,  who  was  a  voyager  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time, 
the  scenery  was  most  strange.  On  each  side  were  wiile  clearings,  on  which 
now  were  the  ruins  of  many  rich  plantations,  bonlered  by  swamps  covered 
with  cypress-trees,  and  lying  lower  than  the  river,  for  the  Mississippi,  like 
the  Xilc,  is  now  running  upon  a  ridge,  the  ground  sloping  gently  to  these 
morasses.  Here  and  there  an  alluvial  bluff  was  seen,  breaking  the  monotony, 
and  everywhere  at  that  higli-watcr  season  the  green  points  that  project 
into  the  river,  and  shores  covered  with  eotton-wooiJ,  shrubs,  and  larger  trees, 
were  crumbling  and  disappearing  in  the  flood.  After  a  detention  of  some 
hours,  because  of  an  accident  to  our  steamer,  we  passed  up  the  river,  and, 
at  near  midnight,  landed  at  Vieksbui^, 

During  the  writer's  visit  at  Vicksbnrg  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  kindest 
courtesies  from  Majop-Gcneral  T,  J.  Wood  (then  the  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi)  and  Ids  family,  and  from  members  of  his 
staff,  and  other  officers  stationed  there.  General  Wood  oflered  the  services 
of  an  ambulance,  horses,  and  driver,  and  the  company  of  one  of  his  staff,  in 
visiting  the  places  of  historic  interest  about  Vicksburg.  Fortunately  for  the 
writer,  that  companion  was  Captain  W,  J,  White,  who,  aa  has  been  already 
observed,  was  a  member  of  General  Legget's  staff  during  the  siege  and  st 
the  time  of  the  surren- 
der. We  visited  to- 
gether every  place  and 
object  of  interest  m  the 
city  and  along  the  lines, 
from  below  the  rail- 
way, on  the  Warrcnton 
I'oad,  to  Chickasaw 
Ijayou,  and  finding 
here  and  there  L'nion 
l)eopIe,  who  had  suf- 
fered much  "in  mtnd, 
body,  and  estate." 
Among  these  was  the 
family  of  Mr,  Shirley,  who  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  Vicksbui^,  His  house 
was  on  the  old  Jackson  road,  not  far  from  Fort  Hill,  and  was  occupied  by 
General  Logan  as  his  head-quarters.  Being  on  a  lofty  eminence,  overlooking 
much  of  the  field  of  operations,  it  was  the  freouent  resort  of  General  Graot 
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and  other  commanders  during  the  siege.  It  was  also  a  target  for  Confeile- 
rate  shot  and  shell,  by  which  it  was  much  shattered.  It  was  still  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state  when  we  visited  it,  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Shirley  and  her  daughter. 
The  husband  and  father,  who  was  quite  aged,  had  sunk  under  the  operations 
of  anxiety,  privations,  and  exposure  in  the  woods,  ravines,  and  caves  during 
the  siege,  and  died  soon  after  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  National  troops. 
The  accomplished  daughter  kept  a  diary  during  the  siege,  each  day's  record 
closing  with  a  prediction  that  success  would  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Unionists. 
"  Tlie  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  her  patriotism  was  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  (afterward 
General)  Eaton,  of  the  National  army.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  she  was  a 
young  bride. 

From  Mrs.  Shirley's  we  rode  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Grant,  in  the 
cane-brake,  and  then  over  the  rough  Walnut  Hills  to  Chickasaw  Bayou,  passing 
on  the  way  the  house  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  acted  as  guide  to  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
in  the  fight  with  Sherman.  lie  accompanied  us  to  the  theater  of  strife,  and 
pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  interest  connected  with  that  conflict. 
After  making  a  drawing  of  the  battle-ground  on  the  bayou,  delineated  on  page 
679,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  we  left  him  and  passed  on  to  the  Valley 
road,  along  the  bottom,  between  the  hills  and  the  bayou,  sketching  the  Indian 
Mound  (see  page  577)  on  the  way,  and  rode  into  Vicksburg  from  the  north 
through  the  deep  cuts  in  the  hills,  just  as  a  thunder-storm,  which  liad  been 
gathering  for  some  time,  fell  upon  the  city.  On  the  following  morning  the 
writer  departed  by  railway  for  Jackson,  and  the  region  of  Sherman's  destruc- 
tive march  toward  Alabama  as  far  as  Meridian,  the  stirring  events  of  which 
will  be  considered  presently. 
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